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of Ml*. C. E. Rushton, Chief Engineer and 

Secretary, Puhhc Works Department, Irrigation Bran&, Burial 

D*^' charges levied! for water supplied by any irrigation work 

•IwasmIi” V. part of the ordinary land revenue of the country, and ire 

ass^sed by the civil administrative officers after lengthy settlement in! 
vestigataons which may last from three to five years. secuement in- 

is laid down that the assessment should include the full value of the 
I? occupier on a commercial basis, so that a hio-h,-.-.. 
piopoition of profits can usually be taken as revenue and still leave a 
considerable improved margin for the cultivator. 

Canals in Burma are constructed for the irrigation of rice fields where 
a very large volume of water is necessary. The labour rates in Burma are 
higher than in India. These two factors explain the high cost of the 
canals compared with the area benefited. ^ 

It is difficult therefore to ensure that such irrigation works slmll be 
productive, which under the present rules means that after payment of 
■ expens^ full interest on capital expenditure should be recovered 

in addition to whatever puiely land revenue may have been imposed. 

Practically the rule applies that the combined land revenue and water- 
rate shall not exceed one-fifth the gross produce of the land. 

In past settlements, in the case of major canals, it was customary to 
levy separate rate for land and water revenue. 

•1 ?^?.,?f®® irrigated was divided onf into price tracts and again into 
soil fertility classes based on accessibility, etc., and outturn of the land per 
acre 5 on these data the rates for land revenue and water were assessed. 

In the case of the Mandalay Canal, for instance, one-sixth of the sross 
outturn per acre was fixed as water-^ate, and one-sixth of the net out- 
turn as land revenue. Of the latter, however, one-third was allowed as a 
further credit to irrigation. 

These separate rates involve great labour and, to simplify matters in 
all recent settlements the assessment is based on a consolidated rate ^ for 
both land and water, of which a percentage roughly based on the formula 
in the statement attached (Appendix I) is credited as the water-rate. 

In the case of Mandalay and Shweho Canals, this percentage of the 
gross demand works out at 76 per cent and 83 per cent respectively. The 
percentage of net yield per acre on which consolidated rates have been 
fixed^ in the case of the Shwebo Canal is 39 and 84 per cent in the two 
Varying tracts, and 30, 33 and 38 per cent for different assessment toeas 
of the Yen Canal. 

U In ^he table attached (Appendix II) the mean working results for 
tM^l^ur major canals in Burma for the years 1921-22 to .1923-^24 have been 
tabulated. The figures show that three out of the four works are 
un|i|^T|btive. 

It h® remembered that when it is necessary to levy water-rates 
the propowpn df land taxation it is possibje to levy towards the general 
admmistratt«jj<^|the country is perforce sm^l as compared with that paid 

^JSTofE.— Bor and Aunexures^ see V oliupo III— Bvidenoo, | 
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on secured areas elsewhere, and it is open to question if the ideal to be 
aimed at should not include a sinking fund for the repayment of the 
capital expended within a period of 2o to 60 years, according as the fer- 
tility of the canal tract in question would admit of enhanced rates. 

A private landowner in Upper Burma paying the Government dues can 
rent his land producing say 40 to 45 baskets per acre for a return of 15 to 
20 baskets, or on a profit-sharing basis of half profits with his tenant, each 
paying half share of revenue. It is open to question, therefore, when 
large sums oi money are spent on inigaiion works for the benefit of the 
few, whether the Government demand should not be pitched higher. Under 
recent settlements, lull notice has been taken of the rise in labour rates 
brought about by the war, and the owners’ labour has been included at a 
valuation. On the other hand, insufficient consideration has been paid to 
the vory great increases in cost of upkeep of all irrigation works, as the net 
outturn per acre is based on the average value of paddy during the past 
20 years rather than on the increased average value of late years. 

It may, thereloio, be srid tliat in general the charge for wafer supplied 
for irrigation in Burma is not adequate and that— 

(1) Every irrigation work, major or minor, should be made to pay 

as far as possible the full cost of supplying water including interest on 
cajiital invested. # 

To ensure this as tai^ as possible tbe consolidated rate should be levied 
as at present up to a limiting point of one quarter the gross produce. 

(2) Any canal that under the present very reasonable system of assess- 
ment pays more than its maintenance and interest charges, the balanr*o * 

should be treated as a fair commercial profit to cover losses on unproductive 

works. 

(8) Irrigation works should be credited with the revenue they bring 
in, so that pressure can he brought to bear on the staff to work them at i 

their maximum efl&ciency. ^ * 

(4) To charge by volume will make no discrimination for soil class i j 

for thirsty and poor land as against fat and rich land, and is not recom- U 

mended in Burma where the variations are great. 

(5) No. 

Q. 16.— When land is brought under irrigation it always increases in 
value. If a reasonable return is taken by Government in full settlement <'f i 

interest charges and cost of supplying w^ater, there seems no reason to 
deprive the owner of the rise in value of the land into which he likewise * 

must put labour and capital to make it take irrigation and close cultivation. 




ArrEHBix I. 


Approximate formula for sharing ooiisolidaied assessment between land revenue 

and water-rates. 


(e?) Old land revenue in unirrigated tracts. 

New do. do. 

Percentage increase. 

^ ) Gross demand (new), irrigated tracts. 

(«) Old land share (i.e., Land Bevenue credit of Land Bevenue) in irrigated tracts 


/) Cost of Land^Be venue staff in irrigated tracts. 


Cost of collection (Thugyi’s commission) in irrigated tracts. 
(H) Cost of Land Bevenue staff in dry tracts. 

(i) Cost of collection in dry tracts. 

(J) Percentage cost in dry tracts = ^ 


, i 'L . I. .1 4 , . : . ^^feduoed cost of collecting dry revenue in irrigated tracts 

■? " ’ irrigated tracts. 


L revenue = f + g 


■(e + o) X-l~ 
* 100 

-k. 


; new irrigation revenue j 


in irrigated tracts. 
'■ 'I ^e X On 
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Appendix II. 

Mean woiHpg lesiilts oi the tour Majoi Canals in Burma for tbe tbree veais 
1921-2210 1923-24 ^ 


Irrigation system 

Gloss ie\e- 
nue from 
tbe system. 

Cosi of main- 
taining tbe 
system ex- 
eludiiig 
inieiest 

i 

Ifet income 
fiom tbe 
system | 

Cap dal cost 
of the 
system on 
tbe 31st 
March 1924. 

1 Hatio of 

1 columns 
p)to(5). 

(1) 

m 

(3) 

(i) 

(S) 

(6) 

Alandala) canal 

Shwebo canal . , 

Yeu canal 

Mon canal 

ES. 

4, 05,585 
8,59,418 
2,55,575 
3,13,926 

ES 

1,90,001 
# 3,49,942 
2,05,251 
1,54 168 

ES. 

2,15,684 
5,09,186 
50,324 
1,89,6:8 , 

1 

ES 

57,70,227 
62,86,076 
59,15,324 1 
63,87,383 

3 74 

8 17 

0 85 

2 97 

Total . . 

18,64,511 

8,99,462 

9,65,052 

2,40,09,010 

3 97 



xxae eiiweDo v-anai IS tne ciiiy tysiem ubi 
chaiges calculated at 4 per cent on the capital inyested. 


Bang^oon, was oxamined on 

luv, Eiiislitoii s written liieiHOrandiim and g'ave oral evidence 

as tollows . ~ 

2>r. Myder. Q.-~-Wlien did you give up the system of charging sepa- 
rately ior water and institute the combined system? 

A.-~It has only lately been decided to give it up and the other has 

huiit with the funds 

or the Central government, and in those canals the system of separate 
water-rates IS stiii m force. They are classed as productive, but as a 
matter of tact, only one is really productive. Two new settlements have 
been made and^ in those the combined water-rate has been provided for btft 
has not come jinto force yet. 

b© interest must these canals pay in order rhat they may 

A. — 4 per cent. 

Q. ^What is the rate of interest at which you borrowed the money? 

A.-— I per cent. All these canals were constructed before the war. The 
canals have since been purchased by the Pro\iiicitii Govoinmenu. 

* The Mahaiujadhlmja Bahadur of Bmdwan. Q. — ^Is it not a fact that if 
you want to construct a canal now, you must guaiantee to the Govern- 
ment of India that your productive rate, would be 6 jier cent? 

A, — think so. 

Dr. Ryder, Q. — In paragraph 3 of the paper, you say: “Canals in 
Burma are constructed ior the irrigation ol rice iiel& where a very large 
volume^ of water is necessary. The labour rates in Buimia are higher than 
in India. These two factors explain the high cost of the canals compared 
with the area benefited.’’ Po you mean to apply this to the original cost 
as well as to the running costs? 

, A>-— becanse, the canals have to be made much larger than those 

for Mieat cultivation so as to carry the extra volume of water rej^uired 
for rice cultivation, 

D¥% Fatanypye. Q» — ^Were these canals constructed as famine works? 

A.-— Noj tb^y are constructed as productive irrigation works. 

Q.— One^ of , lb® canals — ^the You canal — pays less than 1 pe& %ent on 
the capital inve^l^P 

-Yes; it is a new canal which has not been in action very long and 
think it will show a. teoiEpiderable improvement soon, ♦ 



Q. —The Mou caudL aLo pd,> veiy iittler' 

A. Ilio Mou canal's were parfeicularlv expoiishe canak to construia nc 
considerable enguieeiing difficulties were invoived. as 

Q. ^Were not the estimates properly mader' 

svzs-z 

A. T think It hto now Iieeii arranged that the share is to he credited. 


7-^ T> • ,Jxx^s sjiiciri'is liQ ij.Q crecuteci 

prod?ctiTOp'“''^'^^''’ ^ei'® ahsolutely ml 


Ut, Ilydev, Q, — ^Altogether on those four eaivds. oi i* 

rupees ha%^o been siieiU Do \mi ^ oanais about 2] crores #f 

Uhich ara unpioductive for ninch no capital acSuu 
have been' Ukefolmkr^ho'^O^^^ T 

the capital expenditm-e\ras Ooioiiunent and no lealJy do not know what 


sistlPofVhe glLs 'outturn ‘nei mie' « one- 

the uat outturn as land revenue” ' Whut ""ht^-tate and oneeisth 

Is it the ..„,e thing a. ?S” seJt ^3 S”l‘n"Sp “‘ °"**"” 


expetes ikSvatioii."’’® deducting all the 


Q. Js labour nieludod in the expenses ol cultivation? 
A. — ^ies. 

Q.— The cultivatoi’s own as ucll as hired labour.? 


settlcni7mX"^l®Birrhafisthe^ the 


vIlu?7Yftar? the same as the letting 




S I 


11'''"' ''ili* 


l-X'mfi 


A.— No. 

a sinfcjfund?'' whatever. Would you like to have 

^ A.— I do not think so myself, 

|heir^;7Af‘"^ theGovemment of India have instituted a sinking-fund ^or 

the'a;eiage*clt'ykadd“?-take7S^ |g^£t¥4'' 

the Settlement Repoit oi tlie Sliwebo district J &id tL^rn^f: 

' a for^b y4rs! V mXl'tVrSlr 

li^y^of ®t “ity and ^ 

^; rfw'ibS%%lf?iio^SlSu^^^ controHed. 

the fiMi' 


^^|V* ^ t 
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.. .Li i' ■. 
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Q.— men he rents hk Lind for 15 to 20 baskets of rice, does the 
landlord pay anything oi does he pass it on to the tenant? 

A. — The tax is assessed ou the ownei of the field. 
touanMii anoihci haltp'"'‘ 

A. Thai ifc> a laatter for pi i vale arrangement; 'we don^t collect like that. 
Q. llie landlord may nominally pay. Bui does he ultimately pass it onP 
A. — Government only collect it from one man. 

Q. —You say under recent settlements lull notice has been taken of 
tile rise in labour rates brought about by the war and the owner’’s labour has 
been included at a valuation. That is to say, in the calculation of the 
net outturn you ni<die allowance tor the cost of labour? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — 1'hat is ol the cultivator himself? 

A. ^Yes: the exiienses ol the ciiltivatois have gone up and a sufficient 
margin is allowed in sottlementj hut nothing is allowed for the increased 
cost of the upkeep of the canals. 

,, Hushton’s principles works 

uni an iy in the case of jioople who have better lacilities for irrigation and 
who make use of canals The^ have to suflei in order that the unpi-odue- 
tive works may bo made remunerative. ^ 

A. 1 think that is q[uiie a wrong principle. 

The Fiedde tit. Q.—There is no proposal undei (2) to raise any more 
loveiiue to get a surplus for the canal system as a whole. 

A.-~Yes; if the bare cost of supplying water, including interest on 
fciie capital invested is charged on each canal, it will be very unfair. Those 

pay on “TSebo two-and-ball kmes tbe rate that they 

you?m£?vaJ;rfB““® i-eeoiumendatiom are accepted then 

tn baaod oa the <iuality of the soil, accessibility 

to markets, etc. 1 think that is the fair^metliod, 

aot ^et Ceea^^^ItP^^' aoliemes for caaais which have 

A.— We haye no schemes for large canals. We have schemes for 
extensions • 

Q.”— Is there any possibility of new sources? 

U, sfiTlSVthSraSL™ “ “ ““■“"ii-'iiy <!« 

regard to this formula for sharing fche consoli- 
dated assepment between land revenue and the water-rates 1 take it the 
spnbols refer to the lettering of the items. You have no experience yet of 
the combined system of land revenue and the water-rates? 

-If force on the old Burma canals. It is only in canals 
constructed with loans from the Central Government that separate rates 
aie in force, lhat was necessitated by the Government of India rules. 
Q.^ What is the advantage of the consolidated system? 

A. — ^It is much simpler. 

^ The Mon^hle Sardar Jogendm mngh. Q.— Don’t you l^nk it fairter? 

know about that. I think it will come to very much 
thing. The revenue people are anxious to have it. ^ 

I regards the village headmen they get 25 acres free 

of rent and there is no water-rate charged? ^ ^ 

A. — do not know if they ar^ charged. 

• Jogendia Singh. Q. — ^Eegarding the hxini of one^ 

mxth share, you the gross produce and go iito t& questm of 
fcupposing one-sixth is fof land revenue and water-rate, wh^tprSp® 


• 1 r. (1 rh VI,- : 











will you fix for the cost 
Ls tlio haiimco loft por acr 
about tiiafc? 


of ouliivuitlon p Takii 
?:•* How uuuiy hahivot.s 


5e two diarge;^, wliafe 
^0 you got aijy figures 


I ercy IkompHun, ().— is tme-sixUi of tho sn-oss 
.\\siOBir' might ho eliiirgiug very high with regard 

M*ureely heiiehted hy the %vater whemus in laudn wiere 
everything you will he levying practically the aauie rata 

A. This principle has been superseded by new orde 
Q.— -The ratio to the net yield varies from 30 to c 
you only taking 30 to 39 per cent of the benefit confexT< 
tion or water? 


per cent. Are 
^->y the axxplica- 


4-1 cultivator liaye tiie other 6i nei' cent? Surelv 

theorotieally the State is entitled to the whole. ^ 

A.— Wo ihust leave something for tlie cultivator. 

^ ' £he Mou t)k ^ardur Jogendra /^ingh, Q. — You arc quite sure that the 
iiKU’ease is luaiiily due to irrigation? ^ 


i^ir 1 ercy Ihompson , — 30 per cent of th 
old land revenue. 30 per cent of the new vie 
revenue phis the water-rate. Therefore the 
water-i'ate is 30 per cent of tlie increased yield 

T/ic President, Q. — Supposing you had a pi< 
before irrigation, land revenue before irrigati< 
irrigation the yield is lls. 150. Then you can 
proportion of the profits? 

. Percy Thotnpson. Q.~~Not only is the 

pitch of land revenue is also higher? 


increase is from 100 to 200, you take 

cent or 200? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q.-~The effect of the new system will be that you will have v 
rates of . land revenue all over the province. Is not that a mistake? 

much and vary from district to district, 
soil is divided into different classes. 

Q.— But the percentage is purely an arbitrary percentage. 

A, — ^Yes. 

The President, Q. 
the irrigated land? 

A. — ^It is reckoned on the net yield |ier acre. 

wto'sS'U si9T.Jf o™‘’„d'‘s 
m ailiSy Vs S.®°“ 

Q. That factor would already have worked itself out. 

combSdfaSSuuT 

^ I i" • means the total of land revenue and water-rate, 

^ produce of Es. 100. Under this he 
^w^ .pay Bs. 20 which will be combined land revenue and water-rate? 


ds not the percentage taken on the net profits of 


^ YOU arrive at the water-rate from that? In oth< 
«l||^pstomed to hear htiid revenue being 'fixed at 

haye .combined rates, land 
vit ^ay be expected to be if it were no 


credited to the irrigation ^ 

1 / 't i . 
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O,— It. will lie oijo-linh of the gmss produce, 

j)rodacc\ Rs, io will he laud roveinu?. 

A»— Tbai is the liiaxiiuuiif. 

Pervij Thumpsun. Q.—Il' you iix your lar 
then hnd the \vut(‘r~rate should hi} j?s. JO, you cu 

A.— As a matter of fact, the combined reveii 
one-fifth . 

The M (iliam jadh Iraju 
wouhl i)e chargt'cl as land 

A.-- The 

he for tfiai tract 
reveniH^ and i\ 

l)e, Ilpder, 

‘‘Those who would assign 
recrogniso three ehMuents o.” 
tormed the <iry rale, 
the rate on land in 
should he levied as a 
rate is the direct 
water correspond i ng 
rate. This should 
wet rate which corresponds to the 
owner’s rate represents the land 


Bahadur of Burd'wm.. Q.— How 
revenue and liow mucli would h 

rovoiiue aiithorit ies estimate wliat the land 
„ li it had nt)t been irrigated. Tl 
le halaiK'e is (^'edited to works. 

. Q. — I will read to you the 

the department only 
■F tlu^ deinaiul correspondii* 
the water-rate and the ■ 

its un irrigated aspect w 

fiat !*ate and credited to hind 
payment to the irri_ ** 

: to the payment known in 


present procedure. 

a commercial credit 
ng to what have been 
wet rate. The dry rate is 
i’hich by general agreement 
^ ^ . ,v..*d revenue. The water- 

igation departnaent for the us© of 
. . , the Punjab as the occupier's 

represent the commercial value of the water/ * The 
PJVvment known in the Punjab as the 
V T r. ■ ■ revenue due on the enhanced produce 

resulting from the supply of water. These terms are in themselves ambi- 
guous and have in fact been used at different times with different meanings 
so that the uncertainty attaching^ to them has confused the issues whicli 
in themselves contaih sufficient difficulties. It ajipears convenient there- 
fore to obviate^ confusion by adopting tlie terms ‘ffand share”, ‘‘water 
share” and “soil share”. The land share* is the share of revenue due to 
the land alone quite apart from irrigation and corresponds to dry rate. 
The water share is the share of the revenue w'hicli represents the com- 
mercial value of water and corresponds to the water-rate. The soil share 
as explained more fully below, represents the superiority of certain soils 
and^ corresponds to the wm rate. Hitherto, on major works in Burma, 
as in some Indian provinces, it has been found desirable to distinguish 
between the sluu'e collected as water-rate which is credited directly to the 
irrigation department and the share collected as land revenue whicli is 
credited at least in the first instance to the general revenues. It seems 
unlikely that this distinction w’^ould be so general if it were merely artificial 
and served no useful purpose. There is in fact a real difference in the nature 
of the two payments, and there is a practical advantage in distinguishing 
between them. Suppose that each of the two plots of land, one irrigated 
from a Government source and the otlier nnirrigated, yields 50 baskets 
of paddy. In the one case Government has contrilnitecl nothing to the 
yibid, in the other, case ]nihlic money has been spent; the State has thus 
become a partner in the wmrk and would seem entitled to a larger share 
than the land revenue alone. The payments to Government by occupants 
of . irrigated land {dearly contain two elemeijjLts ; the payment on account 
of land revenue and a iiayment foi* the services rendered. Confusion of 
these elements in practice encQurages a confusion of principle which in 
the long run is prejudicial to ilie interests hotli of the community and of 
the individual cultivator.” 

A. — That applies only to major canals. T was speaking of minor 
canals. On the major canals we have what is called increment of land 
revenue and that is credited to the irrigation department as well, as the 
water-rate. That is only on the major canals. In the case of the minor 
canals, the rate that would be charged had there ^ been no irrigation is 
l|^1^oned as land revenue and the balance goes to irrigation/-. i 

''"'The, Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan. Q./-What i$ meant by a 

‘ ^ 1 1 i • 

A; — basket holds about 9 gallons. =./''' 

The Fresidm^* Q- — a ^ present system i of ; cofor; i . 

iMtoed rateAiiiFbu cannot raise Tfv 
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Q. How do you diargo for a second crop? 

..i,4j'*sr > srSuSS.'”'’ "»•> <•«»«= ».p. ... 

Q.— Do you have any crop rates? 

A.— Yes, there is a distinction between different crops. 

Q-— That w, where the combined rate is not in force? 

.1 i.i*w “i 

d.lominhl’ '‘jppSis’r I”!’. ZTlhi^/" »» 

IS purely a book transaction? ^ ^ ® paying. That 

A. Yes, it is a hook tiansaction. 

Tfr. Bijdcr. Q.— Do yon get any drainage rates? 

The I 

A —Yes We h income from fisheries to the canals? 

hut oilty from hsheureonnS wV^l^rigSi w^rkf"* " ~«- 

heen'^nevVr\tl’1tr^f„lS lands which have 

a dSeit into cu"tivab"e*%unh™ibo*id^^ I'evenuo, supposing vou tnrn 

all ike laud revenue? ’ ^ ^ ostablishment take 

A. YeSj 1 certainly tliink so, 
from .sTOpagi, flo gS'^any ^shi’re'lf 'the" 

a' ombanknients? 

A. Jhat has lately boon taken as 50 per cent ot the land revenue 

aI^TT'-, O-Haio yon got any well irrigation i„ Burma? 

wells or rivois,‘'Zt the^!vwa^''K '"vcrv^^smS^ '^*‘*®*' 

no well irrigation for crops. *' Ideally speaking, there is 

• S^orZTrVe* tIfeTaS ^ 

enhanced rates”. He i^oilsed to the ttf f admit of 

not a betterment tax nrirtffoii ^ *“ betterment tax. Would 

suggested? ‘ ctieally amount to the sinking fund whicZfe 

I think it would be m"onm'- to not agree with IJIr. Eushton. 

As it is, there -is o ^ portion of the increase in dand values 

are started and the Governmmi+*^m-''‘ f i new canals 
creased value of the land * ^ absolutely no benefit from the in- 


i! llOii-ji 


IB 


' "■ '•P““ '“•s.a 

I’rf them to you. You will 

tl ^'be flist is “that Tie 

»«" ‘•™™bs 

,p Aoriag.. .( „v„.. 


f f *1.” ■ Ir* ft , j, i] T 1 

kike-tJ?n-r'?ij?!fTiffli ■'M^S ' 

. ,„i!i 

kill ! I •: n\ ‘ ‘ •' ! ! ' 
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Q. Mr. HiTtslitoii does ngiee to that, I take it, as lie says, that any 
canal under the present very reasonable system of assessment Bays 
more than its maintenance and inteicst charges, the balance should be 
treated as a lair eonnneixnal piofit to cover losses on unproductive works’’ 
lou don’t agree with that? wuxus . 

A.—I agree that a canal should make as much profit as it can, but 
not particularly for tlie purpose of financing the unproductive works. 

Q.— The second proposition is '%hat the rates should be uniform”. 
You could not do tliat under ('onsolidated lates. Do you accent this 
proposition? ^ 


A. — That of couise does not apply to Burma. 

Q.— The third proposition is '^that the supply of water should, roughly 
speaking, be so regulated that each man should get enough tor an ayera<^e 
rotation oi ciops and no more”. What plan have yon got here? 

A.— -Practically the whole of onr irrigation is paddy, and it reauires 
a lot oi water, and all that ve do is to see that fields have su^cient water 
to provide a slight flow. If vatei stands in the field, it gets hot and 
the crops are spoiled. 

Q. — You cannot work the duty? 

A. — Yes. Tlie duty for paddy is something like 60 to 70 acies ner 
CUSGC. " W 

Q.—The fourth proposition is ''that the charge should vary with the 
crop in order (a) to en iMe the raiyat oo pay most when lie has most money, 
and (b) to take for the Government a share of special profits”. Do you 
agree with this? 

A.- — I think the proposition is a sound one. 

Q. — The last proposition is that "the rates should be raised periodically 
with reference to pi ices”. You should not use them to balance your 
budget spasmodically ? 

A. — I think it is very souhd. 

TJie^ Hon^hle Sardar Jogencha fiingh. Q. — Don’t you think the propo- 
sitions just mentioned are in the nature of a counsel of perfection. Is 
it not so, for instance, the system of penalising one part that pays well 
to cover the loss on the othet ? 

A. — woulcl ceitainly not put up rates in order that people living 
upon an expensive canal may make it pay; at the same time I would not 
reduce rates on an inexpensive canal simply because it is inexpensive. ^ 

I do not think there is any reason why people who live on an inexpensive 
canal should not pay full value for the water supplied to them. 


ii . i 


Q .- — Your position is qn»te difieient from that of the Punjab where 
there is no rainfall and the demand for water is greater than here. There 
is plenty of rainwafcoi hcie and UTigalion is only a supplement. 

A. — T spent six years in the Punjab. T know that we get a bit more 
rain here than in the Punjab, hut not very much. In some years you 
could not grow anv crop at all without irrigation, but in others you could 
grow a fair crop. 

Dr. ffyder. Q. — Have voii got any irrigation in your dry tract area 
which rosembles the conditions in Bihar and the United Provinces, In 
Upper Burma, have \mi got anv such irrigation? 

A.-^Yes. 

Q.y-Do you pay any compensation to the private people whose works 
are ruined because you have constructed the irrigation works? 

A. — ^Under the Canal Act, compensation is to be paid, but as a matter 
of jSg|o% I have no recollection of any private work being ruined by the 
cori^MUon of irrigation works. 

Sardar Joqendm Singh, Q. — "iou know both the conditions 
of the Burma irrigation works, do you think the conditions 

are similar ^^t ideas originated in the Punjab could be applied here? 

A.— No. ^ fw irrigation conditions are quite different in the two 

provinces. ^ ^ ^ 

- ■ . VI— 2 
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Mr. H. L. SSEJ^KTSOM, I.C.S., Conunissioner, Tenasserim 

: . . BiT 2 Szoiiy Bixi'-ma, was nesrt "6Kaiifiiiie<|, ■ ' ' 


Written memorandum of Mr, 

. Tlie ininei'als mined in this Division 
ing IS the actual taxation levied 
income-tax : 

Prospecting licenses— 

lo c 5^ Royalty at the rates specified i 
IJ oi the Mineral Concessions Manual, and 

i„+ a rates laid dowr 

dated the 29th July 392.2, from the Officiati 
Commissioner, Burma. 

Milling leases — 

/o\ as unde!' pi'ospectiiig licer 

on it’ rent at the rates 

20 ot the Mineral Concession Manual. 

m Surface rent— see Schedule D ou 
sjons Manual. 

In addition to the above, under Rule 10 
in mining operations noti 
of the Burma Canal Act, 190, <5, an acreage 
aximum of one rupee an acre and a minimum of 

»i °f royalty fluctuates with tlie m 

^s which IS ascertained telegraphically both for woll 
Acreage and surface fels i 
^ local conditions. From the above it will be s< 

T actual value of the mim 

wifeh market fluctuations in value. It does nn 
circumstances or possible to 


Stevenson.. ; 

are tin and wolfram, 
at pre.sent on minerals w'^oi 


in Schedule A in Part IV at page 

)wn in letter No. 1018-1 058 /llM-78, 
atnig Secretary to the Development 


Mr, Stevenson 

The President. Q.— 
system of administration of 
A.—Yes. 

Q. ^You deal with wolfram ar 
A.— Yes^ also with oil shale. 
Q.— Can you telF us about th 

^^^’e deposits of 
neen many applications for 
them have been granted.* 

Q.— I do not understand how 

. , ^ sorry I cannot giv 

industry has not started as yetf ' 

, . Q- That also pays Gftvernmei 
on . export. 


gave oral evidence as follows 

-You have been asked to explain • 
: minerals 


ways of tax; 
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Q.'-Wliab marks the cLauge? 

A-— A jn-osiioi-tiiijr li(;cnso is given for a year or two, whereas mining 
mases are lor a term of 30 year's or so, 

lieeiise? Q.— How can you pay royalty on a prospecting 

. A.— Koyaity is paid on the ore extracted. There were forinerlv 

unds ot menses one the exploring license, se^ndl/ the Sec^^^^^^ 
license and thirdly the ininiiig lease. Now-a-days we have combiimd esS 
}>loring licenses and prospecting licenses into one prospecting license. 

i« lx^;7^L^tclTo%TanTroSt?? 

A.~-~No. 



A.— Yes. 

Q. — Then at the end ol the : 

A* — He can get a renewal of the 
He is entitled to a mining lease on^ the 

The President. Q.— He applies for a license to 
area or is there any limit of the area? 

A. — 50 square miles is the 
mile, the Collector is t' 
miles the Commissioner, 

Commissioner (see page 12 of the Mineral ConceSons^Manud^^ 
Q.— They pay an acreage fee on the area licensed? 

1 from 2 annas to one rupee per acre That 

by the Development Commissioner, I think. 

Q. — When does he actually begin work? 

A.—Permission to work follows automatically on the £ 
prospecting license. ^ 

Q. ^He has got the sole right to work? 


year he is entitled to a mining lease? 

prospecting license if he wishes, 
expiry of his prospecting license. 

prospect a considerable 

+1 maximum limit. Up to 1 square 

the authority to grant a license, from 1 to 5 square 
and liom 5 to 10 square miles the DevoloT^ina-nf; 


SJ.— xou cannot allow two men to work on one and the same area? 

oveA'h^f area^^® 

Dr. Faranjpye. Q.— Cau a man wlio has got private lands go and 
prospect m his own lands? ^ 

1 must have a license. I have not had time enough to 

. matter of tenures thoroughly. The system prevalent 

111 Upper Burma is somewhat different from that in Lower Burma. What 
do you mean by private land? 

Q. I mean land which is cultivated by a man and for which he pays 
land revenue. 

A. — ^What tenuie do you hold for that land? 

Q. — l^kn' which there has been settlement for over 20 ye^rs or so. 

A. — I think the mineral rights belong solely to Government; Govern- 
ment has reserved all mineral rights for itself. 

Q.™~Can Government give licenses on such land? 

— I have mentiosied in my note that Government has reserved 
' ' the mineral rights to itself. When I wrote that answer, I did not go 
deeply into the matter as regards both Upper and Lower Burma. Even 
where you have perfectly free-bold land in Lower Burma, the mineral 
rights are reserved to Government, 

^ Q. — I can quite U3iderstand if there is any mineral on the land, you 
will not allovr Mm to work it unless he pays a royalty, but as it is, 
if a man is using it for agricultural purposes and somebody comes and 
sa.ys that he wants' to prospect that land, will Government give per- 
mission to that man F 1-^ -i i : ■ , , 
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A. That has lieoii i>i-oviclod lor iii our nilos ri^ < i i , 
he was cultivating hiuisell and B viauls fo oiv. ^ 

come and apply to Goveuiment lo can 

Government can acquire that land , and then 

Acqmsition Act and'give the Hcenle required Orovmions ot the Land 

acres oi lan^’S^ hThoId&”^lt^“or to Q-— Supposing A has 100 

prevailing in Burma, and B comeb aud\w lhal a the settlement 
taoe right but f am going to work nnX.n^^fi,^ got only the sw- 
Lhere is no damage to the laud. What I waiilf +0 ^ 

in Bui-nia any cases in whieh iiooplo hold mininc 

ilie , surface ngkt? ^ ^ imiiiug iighfe oyer and above 

A.— I do iiol know of any. In n lAi-Auf r.... li 

question came up. A man anolied for -i of 

was in the ownership of somo’^Lc elL- the* X?or “JfJ 

GovXm°onf cT'givf ’ prospiotinr ifcemef but f 

i..i^.J“srf„§7S“ino‘?£ Sr;rsi,5,sfnff‘* "» 

A.— Yes, ^ 

Sir Percy TUmpso^ Q.-Snppose one wants to sink a nit in il„v 1 i 
as an experiment, would you require the owner’s pemiisston? 

A, — ^Yes. 

0,— It would be oikerwibe a trespass on the landP 
A.-^Of course. 

a he Q/jct/dJih'ci^o, JBuli(iclu 7 of ISuTdirfin a 1 1 1 i i 

that you had not considered the caL about rent-fret lLds°'' vr“ 1^“^,^ 
have much rent-free land in Burma? le^i-neo tands. You don’t 

A.— Not rent-free land. I was speaking of freo-hold land 

landf?*' Q-Have you got free-simple 

A, — I can’t say. 

»ii tnS.,? sr^,„“3th„V™ “ T'‘i '1' 

Lower Burma which are thus held under” laiidholdlit’ n *“ 

JTaSSf a-i ’’I'r 

SvS*”* ‘ “ “ ioi’s“rSj ‘TiTSd 

1 f,°‘'ranwye. Q.— But it is quite easy for an occimio,. +.. i 

whethSr there are any minerals or not. ^ occupiei to explore 

tsTV*"? “““ s»‘ • prapecting 

. ™p*ys"S.‘-t£rE‘t,i"“" Ars’i” “ 

tbe concession is a valuable one. ^ applicant, even tiiougb 

A.— Yes. 

Q. ^Tbe Gk)Yernnient cannot sell it by auction? 

' ^ A.~<}overnment lias an absolute right. It can do what it hkos. 

’ touS^"o/the^suh^e^P *° *“ correspondence whicli 

of a valid i 4#®* 

NSffif Pl1p'!iSltsr»p ^ii!Sr«. 

' ” i J: i ■* ' i - " ” ‘”-'1 f ‘ * f I " ll i p t f t I H i‘ i ^ ‘ 
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Q.^ -Tlie cortihcate oi iii)pioval is merely a formality? 

A. Ill a \M\j it is; but you can by it restrict those who cro in lor min- 
ing; we generally try to got people who have some money to lose. 

contrai^*^^^^ applicant gets it unless there are special reasons to the 
A. — That is so. 


4 • Paran;iJ 2 /e. Q.~~Are there any restrictions against foreigners get- 
ting these prospecting licenses? geii- 


A,- ^Yes; we don’t allow them to come in. 


Dr, Eyder, Q.— The restiiction in the case of foreigners t 

to tungsten and woliram? inieigneis applies only 


A.— I think it applies to all minerals since the war. Before that 
lkin£‘up^to -«tual]y put these 


of a^plicS iTgenemfrilf ■ 


Q.— Does it not rather tend to this: that all licenses fall into 

certain number of hands? ^ ™ 


A.— Noj have not found that to be the case so far; on the contrary. 

it has been a saleguard. 


Q. — ^You are talking of wolfram and tin? 

A.-— Yes. 

Q.— I suppose you would not sell them by auction at the staee of 
prospecting license. ox 

A.— If you were to take up blocks of lands and put them to auction 
it xvouid be a different matter. That has not been done at all with regard 
to tin and wolfram. a^j^cixu 

Q. — In oil? 

A."*— I think that has been done in oil; 1 am not sure. 

Q. ^Hasn’t the matter been a good deal discussed? 

A. — ^I think so. 


i of mining lease; can a man sell his right 

to the mining lease? 


A.~Yes, but not to foreigners. Whether it is a prospecting license 
or a mining lease, the transfer must be sanctioned by Governmen-^ 


Q.— Is royalty paid at the same rate as in the case of the prosx)ecting 
xiC0i).30 r 


A.— Yes. 


Q.^ — ^And these rates are fixed by the Government of India or the Secretary 
ol State? 


A.— By the Local Government, I think [rule 30 (iii)]. 

Qr'-'CouM you tell us what the royalties are for wolfram and tin? 

A. — 2^ per cent on the sale value at the pit’s mouth of the metal 
or ore, convertible at the option of the Local G-overnment to an equi- 
valent charge per ton to be fixed annually or for a term. 


Q* — ^You say that the market value of the minerals is ascertained tele- 
graphically. Who from ? 

1 A#— We have just introduced this system for wolfram and tin; I think 

it ibrom Penang we get the price of tin. We get that of wolfram from 
Waifson Sj Sons, Liverpool. 

you think per cent is as much as you can safely get? 

A.' — ^Yeg, at present. 

Q. — ^You 4iynk that any higher rate would stop mining? < 

A. — think In the first place there is no market practically for 
wolfram and for tm it lia^ often been disappointing. 
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r. Q, Wliy ib tiiere no maikefc lor woilraiiijp 

0»"i ‘1.. ..,a u. 

iiiwdred tons with giwat^diffieuHv and*^ti? ^ Ptodncod a low 

-ha ,...g. .ftp., ‘r. 

™\'' ‘ "™“"“ ■■“« i«“t and a snrfaoo 

g^sgrc,r:s‘^..Sa“.h-^ s^sts r.Jiizr«na 

hcsiuet ■■ “'••*■ tile tholo „oa o» a pn»,ooting 

A, may or may not. 

Q. ^What IS the mininmni dead rent? 

anything on which^^n ^can^ I'Oplty. If produce 

your dead lent is, say Hs lon P*^y your dead rent Tf 

a dead lent of Ifa/go^’ Pay Rs. 10 royalty, p” 

meat a certain amomt o'! laitd^for Govern- 

revenue on that. ^oiks. I suppose you S 

Q^Tllt “°1 sot 30UI lease, 

that there are'^othei^ people^?^^ people^s land, ^assuming 

A.— No; most of the mining land is waste, 
is no land revenue charged? 

A.^-No. 

?'~S fT ^ ^ater? 

A. liiat has not been levied so far. 

mines pay any. 

A. ^JNot that I know of, 

^ part of the country? 

Q.—That is not levied in mining areas? 

A.-*-I do not think so. 

Q.~& it pui-ely on agi-ieultural land? 

A. — •! think so, 

aZy^. companies pay income-tax? 

you pay under th^^iningZease^ about the surface rent 

s^p«i*srs?ifAs"T“ = - VfeAra 

. ;:r.“ - -* - 


^ ^ cv 41 .y tor mining, 

® wie or two « taken. 

. paid as surfaoA ...i-h * _, ^ 1 

"''■■'=■1 k’-tifetAjiyu sHiraoe rent is not veiy largo ,ljli 


IS 


If 


Q Pi osiiJiiEbly it is much moi6 iu the oil districts. 

A. The royalty is eight annas pei 40 gallons in oil areas 

The FresidenL Q.—If a man or a company gets a lease or a prospect- 
ing license^ can he oi they keep it idle‘s Is there no condition that they 
must work it? 

X- »’•«“ ^iippo'^ea to do so. It is a Ques- 

tion that IS likely to come to the front in the future. Tt has been a%erv 
great problem; and you get the .same thing m oil. oil I thf^^ 

ire have co.ne to some terms You must alloiT a company soiue lese^l ' 

ooiKoivo a leiv difficult situation if a eompanv had 
an oil-field situated m another place and obtained an aiea in Emma 

which they wanted to lock up. i:?uima 

i.— The question arises in Tavoy in this way. A private person erets 
a prospecting license who js entitled afterwards to git a mining lease 
Ffo asks so much for his rights that nobody can affoid to buy it. 

Q.— Is it not also possible that a mining interest tliat had mines 
•Isewhere could keep competition out by getting control of the land? 

leas^* a prospecting license or mining 

8ir Pern/ Thompson, Q.-^Would thev have the light to renew their 
prospecting license? 

A. prosjiecting license is at hr&t given for one year, you renew 
ifc for another year and it is renewed after that until you get your min- 
ing lease. 

Q. — Can you get a prospecting license renewed indefinitely? 

A.— You cannot hold a piospeoting license foi more than two years, 
xou will have to get a mining lease after that 

The Pii esiclent, Q. Does the Docal Government keep any miinns 
experts? ^ 

A. — I do not think so. 

Q.— Have you studied the healing of the Devolution Rules on this 
question ? 

A. — I have had some acquaintance uitli the Indian Mines Act. 

Q.— The Local Government’s spheie is the development of minerals and 
the Government of India control all mining operations. 

A. — That is so. Under the Indian Mines 4ct we have no Inspector 
for this jirovince. 

Dr. Hyder. Q. — ^ITudei the Indian Alines Act there was a Chief Ins- 
pector of Mines and some Inspectors of Mines under him for different 
areas at the discretion of Local Governments. 

A. — ^But there has not been anybody specially foi Burma. 

The President. Q. — ^Would it not be the function of the Local Govern- 
ment to see that R'ate piopeity was not wastetully exploited? Have 
they any staff for the purpose? 

A. — ^Theoretically, yes. T do not think there is any staff for the pur- 
pose. During the war when there was a boom in wolfram, w© had a 
geological export, Mr. Ooggin Brown in Tavoy He helped the local oncers 
Iq administer the area. 

jPf, Myder. Q.--*Have you any Mining Boards in Burma? 

are none. There are Advisory Chambers of Mines in 
Tavoy Mergui. They are purely advisory. 

Q. — I thd4|ht your Government had the power to constitute one undat 
the Indian MipAj A#. 

I ^ 

A.' — ^They havqs Ih# tMt have not copiStiiiited one yet. Thq Advfeory 


Boafd is rather a Ooj^troJKng BoaM of Minesv 
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Mr.^A, SMYT]^ 0,SX, MX*©., Oomssaissioiiei?, Ifortli- 

West Border Division, Burma, was nert ejcamined* 


Written memorandum of Hr. Smytlip 

I have been requested by the Goveniaient oi Burma in the Finance and 
Xtevenue Departments to submit answers to questions 33 to 60. 96 to 101 
119 and 120 and 147 to 162 of the Questionnaire of the Indian Taxafcioii 
Enquiry Committee. 

Befoie doing ^o I must explain that my seivice has been coiifinod to 
Burma and that my knowledge oi conditions in India is slight. I would also 
like to say that experience in Buima has not impressed me with the applica- 
bihty of Western theories oi taxation to Eastern conditions. Western theoiies 
apply to an assumed individual idea of citisieuship and economic attitude 
which may be prevalent in the west, but can hardly be said to exist in 
Burma. Here it is foolish to expect that a change in the system oi taxation 
will be acceptable, because it is just and equitable; or that the people uiil 
submit without complaint to new taxation, because it is necessary for the 
State or even for their own local amenities. Taxation is not considered 
from the point of view of its object or utility, but is legarded as a neces- 
sary evil, when it is direct and felt Habit of payment is the chief mitigation * 
and readjustment of the bin don louses more opposition than support’ 
For example, a few years ago the bringing of municipal taxation in Mandalav 
on to the‘ equitable basis of rental values roused widespread and bitter 
opposition in the town. A tax is none the less regarded as an evil though it 
may produce benefits which far outweigh it. The difficulty of inducing 
residents of towns to submit to a tax in order to secure such a necessitv of 
life as a reasonable water supply is well known, ^ 

Indirect taxation, on the other hand, e.g., a customs duty, though its 
effect on the community may he great, excites as a rule no comment 
because it is not demanded from the individual. Individuals who take anv 
wider view than their own obvious and immediate inteiests are few. ' 

, i^-xation, as in legard to other matteis, it may therefore 

be said that in Burma leason and justice go but a small way towauls 
constituting acceptability. And as acceptability is one of the main 
considerations in changing taxation, this fact must be borne in mind. 

Commissioners have now been disassociated in Burma from ineome4ax 
administration and I am therefore not in a good position to advance opinions 
on that subject with reference to questions 33 to 50. The position in Burma 
IS howeyer, that a very substantial tax is paid ?y cultivate « 
S'® omA" revenue. Non-agriculturists with incomes of 

over pay mcome-te, hut those with incomes of less than 
Es. 2,000 pay mly the capitation tax in Lower Burma, and the fliathameda 
tax m Upper Burma. Tn theory, thafhameda is a tax on non-agrieXmil 
income and property; but m practice there is no distinction of souLe of 
income, and indeed the tendency is for the local assessors who distribSe the 
ijiathame/^ demand to tax agriculturists moie highly than non-a^i^Ti 
turmts Capitation tax in Lower Burma is paid hv agriculfcurisTt,fl 
agriculturist alike: and rbs incidence per held of 4e poSS on Z' 
average not, dissimilar froni that of fhathameda. If land reveuM k 
r^arded as a tax— as I think, it must be regarded — ^there is tberofni-A 
wide inequality betw^n the direct taxation of agriculturists & of 
non-agricnlturists. The average agricultural incSme is nowS^ to the 
. neiAbourhood of Es. 2,000: to Upper Burma Es 200 wnnW Ka It® 

; There m therfre a sJe fiddTr Wte to Ln!aSUa1 

P seems to me that the income-tax law is so 
,„':'|iEy%o.exjMt ... 

isVSem 

made ‘ niore- ^ simple < and summarv will mah-n ^sse^ahsepit ns 




H 





The above may be regattlod as .an answer to question 40, and is, in my 
opinion, the most liiiportani i^eform lequirecl as regards income-tax. 

As legards question 38, 1 think that the principle which should be 
adapted is that agricultural incomes from which land revenue is paid ought 
not also to be liable to income-tax, unless the incidence of land revenue 
on the net income is less than the incidence of income-tax would be, if the 
income were non-agricultural j and that the difierence only should be paid 
as income-tax. Subject to this, T see no objection to 'the subjection to 
income-tax of lai'ge agiicultuial incomes. I see little object in differentia- 
ting between cultivating owners of land and non-onltivating ownei's; and 
the differentiation would be difficult to define legally and would easily be 
evaded. 

The proportion of onltivators in Buima who make a profit of Bs. 2,000 
a year on cultivation is small, probably not raoi'e than 1 per cent in Upper 
Burma, 

I am in entire disagreement witii ihe dictum in question 89 so far 
as Bxirma m concerned. 

As regards question 83, experience in other countries has shown that 
rates of income-tax must be laised in case of necessity; but j would not 
create necessity by abolishing other taxes except on very strongest grounds, 
in the absence of imperative grounds, it is folly to abolish a tax in the East 
with the idea of imposing a direct tax in its place. 

The question of graduation (question 84) seems to me to depend on 
average incidence. If average incidence is high, graduation will have to bo 
much steeper than if it is low. Theoretically, a tax should be in proportion 
to resources^ and there should be no graduation: but as a matter of 
expediency, it is necessary to graduate when the average incidence is so 
high^ as in the absence of graduation, to cause hardship in the case of 
low incomes* I think that with the present incidence in India the existing 
scheme of graduation is probably satisfactory enough. 

The answer to (mestion 35 must also, J think, be based on expediency, 
I see no ground of theory on which earned incomes should be differentiated. 
All incomes are or have been earned by some one at some time. For example, 
a pension is earned just as much as a daily wage. I would answer question 
86 in the negative. To question 87 T am not in a position to reply, not 
to question 41. As regaids question 42 I think that the prescription of a 
standard form should be confined to incomes of considerable amount: and 
that prescription sbould be by way of making revision of assessment on 
appeal impossible, unless accounts in the standard form are produced, andlioi 
direct. As public opinion of the required stamp is in Burma for all 
practical purposes non-existent, I do not think that the devices referred to 
in question 48 would be of any avail whatever. As regards question 44, 
I think the convenience of tax-free securities outweighs the disadvantage 
referred to : and I think also that under the existing law in India adjust- 
ment is possible. I have no views on ciuestions 45 and 46. As regards 
question 47, I iavoo * the present system which is simpler and proportions 
assessment to immediate capacity to pay. 

I agree with the view expressed in the first question in question 48. As 
regards the second, I doubt whether a tax will produce a change of mind in the 
inef&oient spender : if it does not, he will explore other avenues of ineffective 
expense. As regards the third, there is no distinction in fact between 
necessities and luxuries. A luxury to one man is a necessity to another; 
and to the same man what is a kixuiy to-day is a necessity to-morrow* 
As regards question 49, excise duties are not advisable except when the 
source of supply can be controlled, e.g,, an excise duty on meat, sugar, 
sweets, etc., could not be enforced except with a degree of trouhle and 
expense quite disproportionate to the advantage gained. Subject to this 
' , as we^l as to demands for temporary protection of nascent industries, and 
kuestiou Y^ether the probable amount of tax is worth while, I see no 
db|e<Si|om to the imposition of an excise duty on any article whether 
desoAfeaUs a. necessity or a luxury, it necessity should arise. In reply to 
question :5(), the practicability of gradtiation is a matter for investigation 
in each case. ought to be easy enough in regard to manufactured goods 
of well-recognii^d ^r%fes $nd descriptions. But graduation is, I consider, 
not a question''*® fipi^iple so much as of expediency, in derogation of 
the main principle teatlon should be in proportion to resources ; and, 
from that point o| f|em||bhe graduation of indirect taxation js of less 
importance than the gradwtloh direct taxation, 
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As regards question 96, a rent is based on ilie economic value of the 
property rented without regard to the resources of the tenant: a tax Is 
based on the necessity of the taxing authority coinbined with the resources 
of the tax-payer. 


^ So far as Burma is concerned, land revenue is now a tax and not a rent. 
Tt m based on net produce, i.e., value of gross produce, less cost of 
ciilwvation, and approximates ou theory to a non-gracluated income-tax on 
i on the other hand, fixed by competitive 

value, %v!iich depends on net produce plus a number of other iteml e s: 

fnX'ne^KiooTete!*' 


Tjaud revenim is of high incidence on net produce value (26 per cent 
and more), but this does not alter its essential character as a tax and not 


The prosiierity of the cultivator (question 97) is certainly affected bv 
« Innd tax m the same way as the prosperity of every other tax-payer is 
affected by the tax which he pap: i.e., in proportion to the incidence of 
tne tax on iiis income. I do not know that there are any special characteris- 
tics in the condition of the cultivator which prevent taxes affecting him in 
the same way as other tax-payers. ^ 


xt. revenue assessment certainly does not ignore (question 98) 

the ability to pay^ of the subject. The value of the net prodiice is a very 
good, though partial, indication of ability to pay in a normal year 


The assessments in Burma are certain for a normal period of 20 years 
except when crops fail, when the revenue is reduced or altogether remitted 
There are special arrangements to avoid sudden enhancements of revenu^ 
on the expiry of the settlement. 


The prepnt fej’-stem does not lead to official tyranny and extortion The 
typnny and exertion where they exist, are due to the bad character of 
subordinate officials wmo would tyrannise and extort under any system If 
a system could be devised in which it would not be necessary to employ 
subordinate officials, one would be glad to hear of it. ^ 


The time of payment of revenue is carefully fixed at the date most 
convenient for the cultivator and is always altered when shown to be 
inconvenient. ^ 


collection is no doubt high— partly on account of the 
unreliability and ineffi^eiency of the aforesaid subordinate officials, and 
partjy on account of the elaborate precautions to prevent hardship to the 
cultivator in bad seasons which the system entails. The figure of 20 per cent 
does not, I think, apply in Burma. ^ 


X xj^ Burma the normal period, for which prices are taken, in 'arriving 
tn average price on which assessment rates are calculated, is 

mequality resulting from settlements expiring at different 


The subsistence level (Q. iOD) is certainly far below Rs. 2,000 
? could hardly be placed higher than Rs. 260, and in Burma 
the standard of living is much higher than in India. -csurma^ 

m 


I do not think there is much more difficulty in ascertaining agricultural 


^ ^ I agree as regards fractionisation of holdings, being probably encourac-ed 

; by; exemption of low agricultural incomes, but I do not Siink that f 
‘ desirable or would be effective to prevent flaotiom-^! 

“®ans to prevent fractionisation tShy +W 
. I ^ agricultural methods and the standard of living 

lli ; M dictum in question 102. Though the use nf 

' - * • irrigated land) should hi 

^ , <3iem should* not be prohibitii. 
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Land reventt© within municipal limits should be assessed and levied by 
the same agency and in the same manner as outside municipal limits. The 
abandonment ot that held oi taxation, winch is a provincial and not a local 
field, to local authorities is inadvisable and qnite imnecessary (question lOB). 

There is no possibility ot arriving at the comparative incidence of land 
revenue on income fiom land in difteient provinces (question 104), because 
no statistics oi income ironi land are available. It is ot course possible to 
compare the revenue with po|)ulation, occupied area, etc., but the result 
gives no idea ot eflective incidence. By a weaiisome comparison of settle- 
ment rei>oits, it IS possible to arrive at an idea whether a selected district 
in one province is or is not more highly assessed than a selected district in 
another province. But settlement methods vary so much from province to 
province that even this gives no certain lesuit: and anything like an 
exact estimate of incidence on lesourcos is altogether impossible. 

As regards question 147, what is wanted in Burma is a comiilete 
separation from the rest ot India, at least so tar as finance is concerned, 
and a payment to the Indian Government based on sei vices lendered. This 
IS in sEoit the leply to questions 147 bo 159 ; and the reason is that Burma 
is geographically sejiarate Iroin India, dissimilar to India in most ways, 
and cannot properly develoi) either politically or materially in association 
with India. 

To take the case oi cnstoms revenue. It can be quite easily separated 
irom customs revenue in the rest of India , it has a high incidence in Burma ; 
and it can be largely expanded by iirovincial efforts towards improvement 
ot communications, etc. But why should piovincial funds be devoted to 
objects froin which the letuni in the shape of increased revenue will largely 
be appropriated by the Central Government The vesting ot customs 
revenue in the Central Government thus removes a powertui incentive to 
the development ot the province and the consequent expansion ot the revenue 
itself : and this consideration alone seems to me to be a sufficient condemna- 
tion of the present position. 

As regards question 160, I think the principle of benefits should be 
adopted throughout as regards local taxation: that in regard to general 
benefits, e.g., roads, hospitals, etc., taxation should take the form of rates 
on immovable property ot all sorts; and, in regard to particular benefits, 
e.g., lighting, w^atoi -supply-, etc., or s milai rates on those who benefit where 
possible. On non-residents making use of municipal amenities, and on 
residents in cases where the benefit cannot be dealt with by a rate (e.g., 
use of bazais, etc.), it is of course necessary to impose tolls and fees. 
I am not particularly in favour ot taxes on professions or businesses which 
tend to be vexatious and unfair in incidence. 

The present system under which District Boards rely principally upon 
surcharges on land revenue is not satisfactory, and should be replaced by a 
system of rates applicable to all classes of the population. The devising and 
putting into practice of such a system is, however, a matter of difficulty. 
The Provincial Government should certainly have the power of limiting 
cesses on land revenue to the figure regarded as desirable in each case, 
and the limit should not be fixed by law but left entirely at the discretion of 
the Provincial Government. 

As regards question 162, I do not think one authority should bo 
allowed to diminish the taxable lesonrces of another by occupying free of 
tax property, e.g., land, which would otherwise be subject to taxation. 
For example, 1 see no reason why land occupied by a cantonment, or 
municipal bazar, should not be subject to the payment of land revenue 
or towm-land rent, as the case may be. 
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Mr. Smytli gave oral evidence as follows 

Thi Q. — ^Xou have recently taken over charge of the post of 

Financial pcfeftmissioncr? * 

A.— 

Q. — ^You us a not© m Ooffitmissioner, North'^Wefet !$otder 

Division, and prepared to g^ve us as much help as yoU can on 

Mr. Lowry ^s note as FMancial Oomimssioner? 




' -'Uii i; ii !i!; 




A.—Yeb, subject to tixe iact that I am not well acuaauTited \uth ibo 
subject. 

Q.—Qji any ixoints which jou might like to eousider iii deiaiL you 
can send us a sepaiate note? 

A.— Yes. 

- Feny Thompwn. Q.—l think >our point iiith regard to land 

lovonue and luconic-fcax; is that mcotnes f)et\\cei^ sa>. lis. oOO and Its. ^idlOO 
are very lightly taxed ^ ^ 

A.— Nou-agriciiltural nicomes heh\een Ks. dUU luul Its. :2,Uyo. 

Q.— That IS treating land lovciiue as a tax? 

A. — Yes, 

nf Iwuigiiig iij, t,a.\, an iiu-onie 

oi Bs. 100, pad the lialtilily oL the land to land men no it. I?*. JU, would vou 
buy it on the basis ot the income being Iks. iOO or Bs. 60? ^ 

* think it IS still a tax in the s«ime way as any othei piopcrty 

which IS subject to taxation, e.g., a tax on inunovable property in towns. 

Q.' li it IS a tax, at any late it has been ainoitissed. 

A. — So is every tax on propeity <iUer a time. 

Q . — Income-tax ? 

A. Income-tax is not a tax on piopeity, but it is a tax on income. 

Q.— -Is land levenue a tax on income F 

A.“-"As it IS now assessed, it is a tax on iiicume derived Iroin land hiii in 
theoiy I presume it is a tax on land. 

have two diherent s;> stems oi land revenue in 
Burma. Could you tell us what the ditterence is between the land revenue 
system in Upper Buinia and that in Bower Burma F 

n revenue system in Lower Burma is governed bv the Lowfir 

Burma Land Revenue Act oi 1876. The land revlme system m Uoler 
Burma IS govern^ by tie Upper Burma Laud Eevenue B^ulatioa^oi 

Q. — Wkafc are the ehiel points ol contrast i' 

of contrast is that in Upper Burma there are wb^r 
are called State lands. Tliese correspond praef really to Crown landT^fn 
theory. At the trme when the Upper Burma Laud ui i “ 

was passed, it was intended that these lands should alco ba 
Crown lands, but the practic-e has been mMe to mkt tbl ^ 

. non-Crown lands from tL point of vieTof Avenue 1 B 

s s.i^2siss Voic' A.!'“lrs 

, A.--Yes. 

r of t^elfctir distinction as regards the source 

A.— Yes. 

I I I 5 I I 

Q'-^What is the law on the subject? 

•Itj a-cunber of households in the villao'e according to the 

' V- ' . iiisuiri is distributed by local assessors itwsehold. The lump 

i * b H ! i (.distribution k sSS ito anneaftS^it’ '''illag^ 

' > , 1 Jifito .tuestiCh^by the iubabuS®*. ^ ®'PP®S'h rs practically never call^ 
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Q.—JDoes li nob {‘oiiie to ilxi.s, that ilio agriculturist acquiesces being 
assessed t\ucej %\mi the ]a^\ distiuetly s<i}s that he shall not be so assessed F 
A.— Yes. 

The Ihesiiienf, Q. — Won’t the vSubdivisioiial Ofliceis also be required to 
cheek tlie assessment loilsp 

A. — They check the rolls prior to distiibuium by the ihaiuadls, 

* (i.— Tln^y do not scrutinize the local asscssniont? 

xl.—Noj the distiibution is kdt practically entirely to the thamadis. 

JJi, Mydci. Q.— -The system ol <issessnieut as this: -the headman prepai’es 
a list of the households, then he sends it to the township officer or District 
. Magistrate, who says that so much shall be levied, and this is spread over 

f the diflerent households. 

! A.— Yes. 

Q.-~”Does the agrn-ultuiisl in Upper Jimma who pays land revenue pay 
cess f 

j A. — ^Noj not in Uxaper Burma. 

b%r Feicu Thompson. Q.— How is the local cess a'aised hi Upper Buima? 

^ A. — it is not raised j we have no cess in Ujaper Burma. 

: Q. — ^How is the expenditure on education met? 

A. — ^By provincial contributions. 

Dm Uydem Q. — Entirely? 

I A. — Yes, except lor the proceeds oi such tilings as femes, cattle pounds, 

1 slaughter houses, etc. 

Str Fercy Thompson, Q.— Wh> should the general tax-payer pay for the 
local expenditure in Upper Burma? 

A. — There is no justification in tlieoiy. in practice, i behove it was 
^ thought that the burdens of the cultivator in Upper Burma, where the 

crops wore not so certain as in Lowei Burma, were, in fact, greater than 
those in Lower Burma. 

Q. — Then why not alter the laud levenue? 

A. — ^That amounts to taking it from one pocket and putting it in 
another. The constitution of local bodies in Upper Burma only took place 
quite recently — at the end of 1922. The crops are not quite so certain in 
Upper Burma and in uncertain areas the pitch of assessment is not very high, 
i Q.— You say that the thaihanieda tax is illegally assessed? 

A, — ^It is not illegally assessed. There is no law on the subject. It is 
I / assessed in a manner which is contrary to the intentions of Grovernment. 

I Q. — ^Does not the law" define the people who are to be assessed? 



A.^ — ^The manner in which individuals are to be assessed is not defined 
bji law. 

Df, Eydem Q.— Are not theie exemptions? For instance, the village 
headmen, your Government servants and certain other classes are exempted? 

A.— Yes. Buie 12 of the Upper Burma Land Bevenue Begulations 
contains the list of exemptions. 

The origin of this is as follows.— In Burmese times, practically the only 
tax levied was the thafhmmda. In addition, land revenue was payable on 
State land and not on other lands. When it was proposed under the Briti^ 
Government to impose land revenue, it was intended that the portion of 
thuthameda which might be assigned to agriculturists should be discontinued 
tod that the tax should be levied on non-agriculturists. But, as a matter 
of |af% the assessors have continued to assess both agricultural and non- 
aOT^dfwal incomes. 

Thmpsrn, Q.— Is there a statutory law with regard to this 
tham<M4d^ tax? ® 

ao ^ Burma Land Bevenue Begulations says: 

bubject to ihe provisions of this regulation, the ihathameda tax will be 
leviable at such average rate per household or family, and shall be assessed 
by such persons, mAi su^ieet to such rules as the Local Government direct* 
The average rat© at wMch the iJmthmmda is to he levied may vary from 
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district to district and troiii place to place iii a district, as the Local 
Govern meat having regard to local cucumstances and the rates of land 
revenue payable may deem expedient”. 


of law? 


Q.— It is left to the Goveinnient to make rules which haie the force 


A, — Section 22 (3) says: ^‘In the case oi any town or village tract 
or ii the financial Ooinniissioner so directs, oi any part of a town or viJiage- 
tract, . . . sM be jointly and .severally liable to the whole of the 

raataanieaa- tax leviable thoicunder”. Under that has been made rule 12* 
and then a long list of exemptions is given. Rule 16 places the responsibilitv 
tor the just assessment of each household on the thamadts. 

Dr. Ilyder, Q.— People vho pay income-tax do not pay the thathameda'^ 

A.— They do in Uppei Burma lor this reason: that income-tax was 
recently introdnpd in Upper Burma, and the question arose as to how 
persons who paid the thaifiameda in addition to income-tax should have the 
taataameaa refunded; and it was decided to continue to assess them to 

thathameda and to refund, when they paid income-tax, the amount thev 
had paid as thathameda, 

Q.“— Is it a tax on non-agriculfcural income f 

^ A, It is now assessed in Ux>per Burma as a tax on non-agricultural 
income, though, as a matter ol fact, in iiractico it may amount to a tax on 
agricultural as well as iion-agricultiiial income. The idea is that taxation 
on non-agriculturai incomes in Upper Burma in the case of large incomes 
income-tax and in the case of small incomes takes the form 

of thathameda. 


President. Q.—Has not it been superseded by the provision that the 
imthameda should he made over to the local bodies? 

A. —No; thathameda is not now made over to the local bodies. But the 
the circumstances and property tax under the Rural 
beU-Goveriiment Act and then the thathameda automatically ceases. 

Q,— In practice the difteicnce between the thathameda and the capitation 
tax disappears? 

A.— Not entirely. Capitation tax is a fixed tax on each person. The 
thathameda is a variable tax on each household. 

Sir Percy Thompson. Q.— You are in favour of reducing the exemption 
limit of income-tax to Rs. 500? 

A. — Yes. 


sufiicienb to pay lor the increased 

staff ? 

A.— Yes, 

Q.^ ^As a mattei of fact, we had some figures in one province showina; 
that if the limit is reduced from Rs. 2,000 to Rs. 1,000, the number of 
assessees would be nearly doubled, but that the additional yield would be 
very small. The limit of exemption was once at Rs. 500, and I think the 
reason why the limit was raised was on account of the trouble involved in 
collecting from small people without any good yield. 

* A.— fes. But circumstances have changed with the rise in the level 

of incomes due to increase of prices since the war. 

•x Q.— But your proposal is coupled with the proposal that 

it should be made more simple and summary? 

A.— Yes. 


Q.— In fact, it Would be something like the thathameda? 
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Q.— I am infonnecl that there are certain towns in which the thathameda 
01 the capitation is merged m the house tax, so that there are a certain 
number ot towns m which no capitation tax is paid. 

. Lower Burma where in certain towns land rate is paid 

in lieu of capitation tax. It is not in Upper Burma. 

Q.—In Rangoon capitation tax is merged in the house tax? 

Land^Reven^fM^^ual.'^""""^ 

Q — Do you regard the thathameda and the capitation 
tax as entirely peculiar to Burma ? Is not there something very similar 
in practically every province m India? ^ ^ mmiiar 

A.— 1 believe that the only instance of similarity is the circumstances 
BengS^^^^^^^ Central Provinces and some sort of poll-tax in 

Q. ^But is not there the circumstances and jiroperty tax in the United 
BengTl^^nd^^Bil^S?^^ Punjab and Madras, chowkidari tax in 

A.—T am not personally acquainted with India. Bnt the matter was 
discussed in the year 1918 when 1 was on special duty in the Secretariat in 
with the settlement of pi ovincial finance, and Sir Reginald 
Craddock tlmn noted that with the exception of circumstances and property 
tax in the Central Provinces and one or two otlieis, no parallel existed in 
India; and, as a matter of fact, this was made one of the reasons for a 
revision of the provincial financial arrangements with the Central 
Government. ' 

JDr, Eyder. Q. — How are your rural police paid? 

A.-yThe rural police are a dead letter. We have got the village headmen 
and under them there are people who are called village gaimqs in Upner 
Burma, and ten house qannqsi in Lover Burma They are not now called 
rural police. 

The PvBhident, Q. — How ai*o they paid? 

„ Paicl. They are exomplocl from the thathameda and 

the eapitatioii tax jii certain oases. Tliey are appointed by the headman 
ot the village subject to control, and 1 suppose they work' for the public 
benent. ' 


Sir Percy Thomimn, Q.~ 
differentiation ? 


-You don’t believe in graduation and 


A. — Not in theory in graduation as to tlie imldence of tax on high and 
low incomes, and diffei*eniiation as regards source of income. 

Q.— You don’t think that you should adopt the principle of equality 
of sacrifice? Surely, it is easier ior a man with an income of a crore of 
rupees to pa;;^ Rs. 100 than a man w’lfch an in(*ome oi Rs. 200, 

A.— That Is wby it is found expediemt to graduate, and no doubt to 
differentiate; but, m my opinion, there is no ground in theory why the 
incidence of tax on a small income should not be the same as on a higher 
income. My view is that every man leceives certain services from the 
State which might be roughly regarded as proportionate to the amount of 
benefit w^hieh he receives from his income, and he, therefore, ought to pay 
tax in proportion to his total income. 

Q.— Then why should not each pay exactly the same amount? 

A.~Because T think the man with large interests, say with a thousand 
acres of land, gets more benefit than a man with a hundred acres. 

Dr. Puranjpqe, Q.— Would you agree that each man should pay a 
iamon tax and a tax on property proportionate to his property? The 
^oes tsivp. things. It protects life and property. 

provides education. 

Bit Thampmn, Q.— The person who does not send his children 

school doei 3^oib get anything. 

A.— That w h mtter of expediency again. Government has thought it 

;aSo?; to If^i^ff^SpaTerf 
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Q.—xlncI in your view it quite imjxist? 

^ A.—I would not go so far as lo say that it is quite nnjust, because a 
iiigner standard of education benefits the community generally. 

Dr. Syder. Q.-yThough the village rate may be Es. 5 per household, 
Wio assessment on individual households might vary between As. 4 and 
Ks. 20, it the ihathameda tax is T?s. 20 , don’t you think that it is rather a 
buiden on the household? 

A.--It depends on the income of the household. You may be quite 
t a'isessor puts Es 20 , it means that that household 

can airoid to bear Es. 20 . The tendency is to let off rich men. 

Dr Pamnypi/e. Q. — 8o that the poor man is charged more? 
the riS'nian seuerally is charged more in proportion than 

Burma? ^ gieat opposition to the fhafhameda tax hi 

A. — Yes, in certain places, 

please explain the causes ot this opposition or discontent^ 
A. The causes ot the opposition are, in 1113 opinion, entiiely political, 
ihe opposition to the payment of the thafhameda and capitation is of quite 
recent growth and coincides with the development of political activity. As 
Biirnm^^ ^ * know, theie has been no opposition in ‘Uppei 

nn levied from the times of the Burmese ICiims^ 

The people aie used to it and this opposition is entiielv new\ 

A. — ^Yes. 

The President. Q.—Was not there difficulty about the date of payment P 

regard to the capitation tax but not wdth regard to the 
fnathameda. Steps are being taken to amend it. 

The Mahamyadjiiwja Bahadur of Burdxmn. Q.-~-With regard to land 
‘ Burma is concerned, find revenufS mm a tax 

and not a rent Ft is based on the net piodiice less cost of cnltivSn 
p-PPi’nxi mates in theoiy to a non-gi aduated income tax on a«*ri cult 111 
imome” What aie yoiii gi minds loi sax ing that it is now a tax? Do v! 
consicler that at any paiticnlar si age it x^as a leiit and is nmv a tax? 

A.—In theoiy, in Uppei Burma, when the Land Eevenue 

Ihe Si of i Si' be ,n 

The Pxesldexit. Q.- 
01 tax ticket” 

A.~--Yes. 

— ^Tt is ray owm xnew. 

Q - -And the vieu- of ihe people who 

A. J don’t tliink they ever consider that. 

Q. hey do not know the diffeuune between the 

A, —I don’t think they know^ the theoietieal difference. 

GqWraunent eSate? upon w& Lrf conwertod into a 

(suriAifii y.—i.'T Tf * t ^ ,1 . ' more oi le^s amiroachino* +,n +.Ui2. 


-At one lime ihe inx tiekoi w.is siylod “reni receipt 
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The MaJiamjadhiraja BaJiachtr of Burdiran, Q. — ^You say land revenue 
has a hiRh incidence^ on the value of the net produce Is 25 per cent 
considered a high incidence? 

A. — 25 per cent was said to be the normal incidence j but the tendency 
in recent yeais has been to increase the incidence. It varies fiom district to 
district. For the entire province I could not give exact figures, but in my 
laic Division it is something between 25 and 33 per cent. 

Q. — Do the people generally consider it to be high? 

A — Theie is no special feeling so far as T know. 

Q. — Do I nndei stand that your revision of settlement takes place* in every 
21st year‘^ 

A. — As a inle, the term fixed for settlement is 20 years. Before tlie 
end ot that teim pioposals aie made for revising the rates, and the new 
lates commence liom the 21st vear. 

TJu P)esnhni, Q — Actually you don’t assess land that is not cultivated? 

A. — In IJppei Burma, no. In Lower Burma it varies from place to place. 
Tn some places fallow rates are given antomatically In other places von 
have to make an application for fallow rates. The fallow rate is two annas, 

Q — So if land is not cultivated, it can either escape wdth a low assess- 
ment 01 with no assessment. 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^Ts that not an exiiensive method? 

A. — Yes, hut it is thought necessary in Upper Burina where crops are 
uncertain, and in Lower Burma to allow of fallowing in the interests of 
fertility. 

Q. — TJie Land Revenue Committee jiroposed a trial of fixed assessments? 

A.— Yes. 


Q. — Has that been carried into effect? 

A. — Fixed assessment has so far been carried into effect, so far as land i 

revenue proper is concerned, only in i emote and spaisely cultivated tracts, I 

where tlie total demand is not great, and where the cost of assessing the 
demand annually would bear an unduly high proportion to the revenue. 

In such cases, the fixed assessments are on a basis lower than the land 
revenue in more fully cxiltivated areas. 

Q. — Has it been tried in the most fertile areas? 

— iq'o, hut it is contemplated to do so in the near future. 

considerable portions of land left uncultivated by reason of 

disputes? 

A. — Bnch cases are very exceptional. 

The Malta mjadJumja Bahadur of Burdwan. Q. — Regarding land revenue 
witbin municipal liniiis in your part of tbe world, do you have any sort of ? 

lands within municipal limits which are exempted from any kind of revenue, ; 

such as village site^ Are town lands practically unassessed in Upper Burma? 

H I were to purchase a piece of town land in Upper Burma, would 3 have 
to pay any land revenue? 

depends upon the rules. If you have to pay, it will be very 

little. 



Q.“In other places in Lower Burma is the rate very much the same? 

— The rate oi land revenue is exactly the same and similarly assessed, 
BO far’ as I know, outside and inside the towns. 

The PresMeni, Q. — Burely you apply the 1895 rules and fix the town 
lan^ rates. 

is for lands belonging to the Crown. T was speaking of lands 
already ih private hands. 

Q.— These ^owp lands, if yon sell by auction subject to the payment of 
iand rent, be(*eine private land? 

A.— No. the aiiionnt obtained by auction is of the nature of a ptemliam 
on the lease 
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Q. As regards the comparative incidence of land reveinie in difFerent 
provinces, do you think it is altogether impossible to get the exact incidence ^ 
A.— Yes. 

°f « I^rge number of samples, 

A.— You cannot say within 20 per cent whether the incidence in one 
Kemrat^e|orte“’ anotlier, even after the examination of the 

reariswfoT^nffllA? f jarp number of leases and lease-deeds from 

legistiation offlees and calculate from them the rental value of land nml 
then calculate the incidence of land revenue upon thrrIC? value? 

lease-deeds is of rents. Land revenue in tbia 

=4iC51i ss. 

Q. Is the revenue based on the comparative retnrn of the land? 

A. I do not know if there is anything like that. The other urotr 
make a detailed enquiry wherever it is possible. ^ 

ti'<riite°TjmrSAim‘''coS<:aSritMj!h^, Sm. i'- *!«' 

value?~^’’^^°^‘"® correspond very closely to the rental 

iivintrf^the*4VcSt*uk™*"^ excluding the cost of 

Q;^ — ^Why cost of living? 

assessment in Burma The net uroduce siifi fh! h*+Tu !! ^ ® 

cultivator has got to live on and in addition to pay tis reS^out 

included.^" "’°P> tlie cost of his labour is 

fami?y7®° of labour of the agriculturist and his 

settlL'^t" llSUed The vtC*oAhe''kh^^^^ Tcif’’ When T did 

so^ar as the amount of laloTrlSl 

the &Tori„z.li‘‘i'"”fS i faT.”.* g zs'Sf s“‘"" f™ 

plate a separate State under the Governor-GeneS? ^ ® ^ " oontem- 

, the ifute^St- rfepa^^&f tL 

charge? *1*0 oo*^loes rendered and the ovefhead 

Aj — Y es* 

I , proportionate charge of maintaining the 

■ ^he details. I wonld not mind paying a proportionate 

>^y a separate share which wiU vary from year to 

r for arrangement when separation takes place 

Tt- "^*1* regard to the Post oft. 

w moro a. ^pawte JPost office. , MS 

rpi j f! ifj ’^1 ‘for consideration,^^ ! if ^ ^ 
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The Ftesidertf. Q. — ib there a hall-way hoiibe between the i)Obitioii of the 
J^talay States and an Indian jDrovince? * 

A. —I should think so. The general fechenie that 1 would advocate would 
b© to take as provincial the bulk of the revenues now collected by the 
Government of India and to pay to the Government of India as aiinual 
contribution a fixed amount based on present proceeds of these revenues. 

Q. — ^That is why I ask you whether there is a half-way house? 

A. — The idea is that Burma is an extremely undeveloped province com- 
pared with the rest of India. We have to spend largely on development. If we 
do soj we aie benefiting the cential revenues. Take the case of customs. The 
increase of customs revenue depends, I think, on no factor more than the 

* improvement in cominuiwcations inside the province. If the customs iwenue 
increases, it goes to the Government of India. Jf we improve the communica- 
tions, bhe expenditure falls on the Provincial Government. Our existing 
sources of revenue aie not capable of much expansion. A good many of them 
are very inelastic. If ve improve the province, an undue pioiiortion of the 
increased revenue would go to the Government of India. 

^ Q. — ^Is it peculiar to Burma ? 

A. — It also exists in the ease of other pioviiices, if any, undeveloped 
and capable of development. T should say similar conditions to those in 
Burma do not exist in provinces in India. 

Sir Petcy Thompson. Q. — What direction is the development going to 

^ take? Is it agricultural? 

I A. — ^Take the case of customs. If you improve the communications in 

* Burma, that would allow of imported articles being taken into the interior 
and would increase impoit. The customs revenue would automatically 

I increase. 

^ Q. — Do you mean to say that the development of communications will 

I increase the customs duty and not increase the resources of the province? 

A. — I do not mean to say that for a moment. But 1 think the main 
increase would be an inciease in the customs levenue. 

^ Q. — Is it not worth while to improve commujiicatioiis except from the 

f point of view of the inciease of customs duty? 

I A.— It may he; probably yes. In the general iiiteiests of the inhabitants 

I of the province it is necessary. 

I Q. — llio provincial revenue will also share in the prosperity. 

I A. — Much less than is equitable. 



Dr. l£ydef\ Q. — Have you got a rough estimate of a budget for Burma 
on the basis of the seiiaration? 

A, — In 1918 it was thought that the separation of the province in 
financial matters was necessary. I then tried to arrive at such an estimate, 
but it was impossible to get any figures for certain charges borne on behalf 
of the province by the Government of India. 

Q. — I do not know if it is worth while to ask you to consider something 
which would be common to all provinces? 

A. — I am not acquainted with the conditions in the other provinces 
at all. 

Q. — Have you got any proposals on the subject which would be useful 
to us? 

\. — The proposals that were made in regard to Burma in 1918 are in the 
Secretariat, 

Q.->-^Ox’dinarily I cannot quite see how Burma is going tp reinwu a 
mcmlier of the federation while not contributing on the same lines aa the 
rest. 

A.-f-^In 1918 a case for differential treatment wea made out, and I 
believe tt admiuted. 


A.— That 

oflSicer. But, 


ad|ninistration report on the Ipublic Works Department, it is 
baf Water-rates could have been hilgher? 


areas, the irrigation 
satisfied with the 
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A. — T agree, 

0HWu^7I^>r£a^ed perconlage of ibe iicl 

i" iwigafed arouv -nc do not now imnoso > 
boparate water-rate. We impose a consolidated lato l.a,sed on li^^ 
pioduce plus tlm ooiisideratioii that iriigation is providwi 'I’lio idttf 


Q. It does le&ult in a dilferenoo in the pitch oi land levoiuu*.^ 


- I — * ,,v*. * v;. ¥ 

differeHce. It meliulos botii 


The Fiesklenl, Q.— May we now i}asb on to tlie question oi balt.^ 

A. 1 liaye very little knowledge of salt. 

for iteJtfl* it nTt® to take 

A.— Yes. 

ohtai'i~MSret.'‘ salt on the vessel which 

A.— Yes. 


1 considerable amount of illicit consumption, 


A.—Persoiially I have not come across this. 

7 J-'Owi'y ^ij-s in his note that ‘^E am strongly of opinion thnt thA 

the country m\y as^^irasimllilli: 

vvr-iTte ‘-iSotrtoSr?. 

saltthii wm have7o°^^'coi,;idSeT -»-«u«-tanees lolatmg to 


Q. — ^The special circumstances to which Mr nin-rnrso xi x 

Burma can he isolated in war time even liom liidimi suppheJ!^ 

A.—] agree geneially with what is said m reply to Q. 66 by Mr. Lowiv. 


-He. goes on to say that ‘^Bnrma relies too much on one or fwn 
^ for its trade, and we should endeavour to broaden the basis, nf 
taxation and our trade”. You can never make salt foi exToitrcouTd yo^^ 

iutetVTeTS'Buma^ " ol 


agriiltmlp®**^* “ bupplementary industi-y 


A. Not generally I think, at least not in the districts I know of. 

Q.— In answer to Q. 60, Mr. Liowiv snvv" x* i j r 

^It for fish-curing purposes was referred recentlv^^to n 
Commissioner who was not in favour of tho I>evelopment 

“II «w te poinw .« m aS“'lW““ Sfi" ™Ki 

revenue, it is not likely that free issues of salt for agrioultu™ nr m,i, 7- 
purpose can be regarded as practicable”. I do not\imw it vo?, 

. . .u. ,1 .a. i.' jm™ „d ”r 

«.*® 5 ev^ kne^r about it. <= i' y -=»• 


We business there and is being developed by the 
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Q. — i& the effect? 

A. A lumihor of pio'seciifcioii's. tor j^auihling, but it clotv not impose aiiT 
tax on gambling. 

Q. 1 gather trom his report that there is a good deal ol gaiubliug? 

A.— Yes. 

Q,~May now pass on bo excise. Mr. Lowry sa\s: should like to 

extencl the contract distillery sysieni as far as jiossible”. Is there a eon- 
siclorabic area still under the outs till system? 

A.- — Yes. 


Q. — Is it not the policy to reduce it every year? 

A.-»-Yes. 

_ Q-— He lurther says, that “coiinti-y spirit lias to compete 'with illidt 
spjr It winch is easily and universally maiiuiaetiued if there is a demand 
lor it, imless the ]> revent ive staff is inci eased to ‘^uch an extent that its 
moie than s’wallow up the leveiiue it brings m”. Is it so veiv 

cliflicult? 

A.— It is very ctifFicult to get iufoimabion about illicit distillation. 

Q. Do you think there is iiioie illicit than licit consumption? 

A. This is imiio&sible to say, but certainly there is a tremendous lot of 
illicit consumption. 

Q, He^ saj^s luither that adulteiatioii and short measure are probably 
equally as important as illicit distillation 

J ^hxiesay it is. You will hear more about this from the Excise 
Commissioner. 

Q. Tie says that tree-tax system has been tiied in Buima and been 
abandoned as far too expensive compaiod with its effects on revenue’’. 
1 w^onder if you can give us some moie details about tins? 

am afraid T cannot give yon any intoimation about this. I think 
the Excise Commissioner can give you tlie details. 

^ ^ Q.— As a matter of fact, in Upper Biuma, there is no tax on fcui wdion 

it IS five mdes away fioin a shop. 

A.— -Yes, that is so. 

Q. — F tactically tan is ireo.^^ 

A. — Except within five mi^os of the shop. 

Q.y-Aetualiy does not the tapper tie a ladder to every tieoP There is 
no difficulty in identifying the tapped trees. 

A.— Tn some eases it is done, and in some eases it is not done. If the 
tree is fairly high, they sonietimes tie a ladder to the upper part of it. 
lliey cannot always bo identified in that way, 

Q.— May we pass on to ganjai^ You prohibit gunja altogether? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — The Burman does not take gattja at all? 

A. — 1 luue never known a case where the Burman taking gm]a cam® 
to my notice. 

Q. — He takes opium, but you don’t piohibit him. 

A.— No. . 

Q. — ^Is it (luite consistent? 

^ A. — Th^ idea in the opium policy wm to legukte the habit where it 
mmtm among Burnfkns and to prevent its spread, and so Jong as H is 
that the demands of registered consumers should he reasonably 
I think the jiolicy is consistent. There is no demand for gmnw 
and there is therefore no case for any regulation. 


c part of the Burman, btit there is in the case 

of the Incham ^ You allow opium which is equally dangerous for the sake of 
Burman conswif^/ lut in the case of ganju you deny the iion-Burman 
consumer hrnmm 4#?^ Btirman does not require it. Why do you allow the 
privilege m one case and deny in the othef case? 

A.— In the iiiteri^t|M|^e Bu|man and to prevent the possibility that 
he may take to gariM^ ift^ || prohibit. 





Q. — Is tliere much <iaRj(i smuggling? 

A.— 1 do not think there is nmch snuiggJing into the province, kit 
ilom the hilly tracts it is smuggled dovn ior the use of Indians. 

Q . — K good deal of it goes to Madras? 

A. — ^I cannot say that. 

Q. — There is no sign that the Burman has taken to it? 

A. — 1 have not heard ot any such case. 


Q.— In the case of opium, Blr. Lowiy says that 'hn the more backward 
aieas of Burma, especially those adjoining China where opium is believed 
to be (‘ultivated almost without lestriction, it is necessary tor the Burma 
Government to retail at veiy low lates, if we ai*e to compete in any way 
with the illicit imported articles^'. You said just now the prices charged are 
not sufficiently high. Do you mean to sa> the backward area is an 
exception ? 

A. — 1 agree with Mr. Lowry. 

Q,-~-Mr. Lowry says that “a tax on betting in this country is likely to 
produce a considerable income, but theie would be difficulties in taxing 
betting other than thiough the totalizator’ ^ Have you studied the Calcutta 
system? 


A.— No. I see Mr. Lowiy suggests that the totalizator in Rangoon 
should be taxed. 


Q.— You have teu> license lees and other tees which aie sold at auction. 
Do they tend to develop into taxes? 


A. — I suppose that amounts to a tax, ]>ut piohably the public would 
have to pay much moie if they made piivate arrangements. 

Q. — ^Do they use the proceeds tor building bridges? 

A. — They can be used tor bridges, etc. 


Q.—Mr. Lowry says that ‘^the time ot payment is perhaps a little 
earlier than one would prefer, but so long as the financial year ends on 
the 31si March, it is impossible to have a tax of first late importance 
tailing due within a few days of the end of the linancial year’^ You cannot 
postpone over the 31st Maich? 

A.— No. 


Q,— It IS said that village headmen aie paid for their services to the 
general administrabion by means of a percentage on their revenue collections. 
Is that brought into account? 


A.*— Yes. Ifirsi of all the total land revenue is paid in, and afterwards 
the headmauf draws his commission on a seiiarato voucher. 

Q,— Then it appeals both as receipt and expenditure? 

A.— Yes, 


Q.*— Mr. Lowry says that he prefers that all taxes on land, professions 
etc. (except income-tax) levied within a municipality should bo amalgamated 
with all municipal taxes into one single tax credited to municipal funds. 

A. — ^Personally 1 do not agree wdtli that. 

Q.— It is said that betel leal and areca-nuts are taxed at the source in 
Burma by paying special rates of land revenue? 

A.—The betel-leaf gardens pay high rates of land revenue, and they 
pay under the heading of special crops. Tobacco is also included in this. 

Q.-^Shellac is taxed by the Forest Department; that is a kind of rovaltv 
h. I suppose? * ^ ^ 

4.— lea, I think so. 

Hill levy e, special rate on tobacco? 

i V' A.-^There is a high rate of land revenue on it as a special cron ■ it 
A 1 1 f-i pp-i the land. ^ * il iff 

III 1 1 1 the ^ettleinent is rpade for a piece of land 

and the man alter tiro years of setilemeallSfillllil 

I ^ T^f j ill I^PI ^ M 
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Q.-— Is that uniform rate the same for the whole province? 

A. — No. Generally, it is 5 rupees or 6 lupees per acre as against 
3 rupees for an ordinary crop. 

Q. — Does it not amount to an excise duty on tobacco? 

A. — It may amount to that in part, but the tax is a small proportion 
of the yxeld. 

Q. — Does this acreage rate tend to reduce the tobacco grown? 

A. — Not at all. 

Q. — He also proposes to put an import duty on Indian tobacco. Would 
you support that? 

A. — I shall have to consider that question. 

Q. Mr. Lowry sa 5 ^s that the District Boards should rely on a percentage 
or the normal land revenue rather than on tbe actual land revenue paid in .a 
particular year after deducting remissions. Again, he says that remission of 
cess should be given by the District Council and should not be automatic, 
following ordinary remission of land revenue? 

A. — I do not see any particular reason for that. You may fix the 
contribution on an average of land revenue for a series of years. 

Q,— You collect cesses under the Rural Police Act and apply them to 
other purposes? ^ 



The 


of 


to 



A, The Act was really to provide a cess for local purposes, 
to BurmaT^^^ i^^eant by State control of pawn shops? Is it not peculiar 

A.~We license the pawn shops where it is necessary, and in municipal 
towns the pawn shop licenses are disposed of hv auction or tender, 
revenue goes to the municipality. 

Q. — What is the reason for licensing them? 

A. — ^In order to prevent inegular dealings mostly. 

Q. — Does it yield a considerable amount of money? 

A. — Quite a good sum sometimes. 

Q. — Mr. Lowry says that he would prefer a Government monopoly 
all arms, ammunition and explosives, etc.? 

A.- — I see no objection to it. 

Q.— He says he would advocate the transfer of registration of deeds 
the Land Records Department? 

A, — ^In that I do not concur with him. 

Q.-^I think that is one of the recommendations of the Committee? 

A.-— I think they proposed to utilise the land records staff in maintaining 
a record of rights. That has not met with approval, and now I understand 
it has been negatived by Government. 

The Eon^hle Sardar Jogendm Singh, Q.-— Have you got any ideas about 
the burden of taxation prevailing at present between the different classes? 

^ A.— T think the agricultural class pays too much in proportion, and the 
main thing which has to be done is to make the non-agriculturist pay at 
any rate a little more. 

Dr, Pata^ijpye, Q. If you accept the principle that land revenue is a 
tjax r 

^ A.— Yes. To constitute it as a rent, I think, it must be held that land 

m th^ property of Government. 

Thompson, Q.— -I don’t think it is necessary, 
what othet basis could Government levy the rent? 

. Government has done is that it has conferred on 

individuals , a right in respect of land and it has reserved one thing, that is, 
the right to;J4vy land revenue. 

A.— Yes. Lan4 ip a payment on the indoine from land. Personally, 

I do not see any reasb|L Ixiptorically or otherwise why land should ever have 
ri, I' Historically, I think ' property 
1 land yested in tibe 'dfWFpf 4% Government. - 




Q. — Take the case as it is; you are a landholder and you pay land 
revenue: T have no land and T pay nothing. T1 you don't pay land revenue, 
would you not be in a better position, l>ecause you have land, and F have 
not got it? 

A, — Probably I had to buy that land. 

0 — Biippose T have got land which brings mo Rs. 10,000 and I pay 
Rs. 4,000 to Govern meat by way ol land revenue; T am taxed to ihe 
extent of 40 pei cent on my income. Do you think it will be iair, in 
estimating the incidence of taxation, to consider uhat other income I 
have'^ 

A. — ^You will -find my reply to it in my written .statement. As regards 
Q. 98, I have snul that f think that the principle which shoulc! be 
adopted is, that agiicultnral incomes from wliich land icvenue is paicl ought 
not also to be liable to iiKo“me-(ax, unless the incidence of land revenue cm 
ihe net income is less than the iiuidonte ot income-tax would be if ihe 
income ivere non -agricultural, and that the diference only should be paid as 
income-tax. 

Q — That is cntiielv based on tbe view’- that land revenue is a tax. 

A.— 1 have said in reply to Q, 96 that a rent is based on the 
economic value of the property rented without regard to the resources of 
the tenant, and that a tax is based on the necessity of the taxing authority, 
combined with the lesouices of the tax-payer. 

Q. — ^luand revenue is not based on the resources of the tax-payer? 

A.— Land revenue is based on the net produce of the land, which, to a 
great extent, governs the resouices of the tax-payer. 

Q. — Mr, Lowry, having said that land revenue is a tax, proceeds to 
contradict it in his answer to Q 100 wdien he savs that 'Hhe suggestion 
that land revenue should be paid only by x>ersons whose income exceeds a 
certain limit is impossible and unjustihahle. A landlord does not allow culti- 
vators to work small holdings rent fiee, because their income is belo'W 
income-tax level.’ ^ Tf a man wmnts land, he must pay for it? 

A. — This remark is merely a geneial remark. Tt has nothing to do with 
the previous discussion. 

Q.— But this statement is made by a man wdio agrees that land revenue 
is a tax and not a rent ; he contradicts himself when he comes to the question 
of exempting the man from land levenue^ 

A. — I do not think he is contradicting himself. 

Q.— You say: however poor the man, you should sell him up for land 
revenue? 

A. — I say that in principle there is no reason why small incomes should 
be exempted fiom taxation. 

The President, Q. — Small incomes of any kind? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Sir Perm/ Thompson, Q.—You wmulcl charge a 25 per cent income-tax on 
very small incomes? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— -Tn other words, the piinciple of graduation has no play at all’’ 

A. — T do not say that in future it should not. 

Q, — Has land revenue the attributes of a tax or the attributes of a rent? 

A.— My opinion is that it has got the essential attributes of a tax and 
has not got the essential attributes of a rent, 

Q. — It has the essential attributes of a rent in that you get the use of a 
valuable asset if you pay land revenue ; secondly, it is in no way graduated 
nor does it vary from the rental value? 

, . A,— Land revenue in Burma depends on the net i^roduee, which is quite 
thing from the rental value. ^ 

diffeience is in the fact whether yon deduct the expenses 
■fill® expenses of the cnitivator. If mm MS 
the true rent. Tf you do, asjis^ effis in 
getting .-th® ' two rent. | • *« ' 
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Q. — Tliat is perfectly tiiie, but all competitors aie actuated by economic 
considerations j and do not pay more than what the land is woith, which 
depends ^pon the net pioduce after deducting the expenses of cultivation. 

A. — ^Land is worth much more to a man in certain parts of Burma 
than its investment value I mean to say that a man living in a jilace 
wheio land is scarce and wlieie agricultural occupations aie numerous will 
pay a xuiee for it which is entiiely beyond its value. 

Q. — That is rent? 

A. — That is not leiit, that is lack-rent. 

Eon^hle Sardar Jogendra Singh, Q. — The main question is whether 
people in India have ever paid anything except land levtmue. Can you 
bring in a new theory and impose a double tax on agricultuial incomes? 

A. — ^Thai depends upon ancient history. . 


Q. — Is it youi view that taxes are paid by peisons and are a matter oi 
natural growth, and it will be dangerous to make expeiiments with ideas 
winch have not got their biith in Burma? * 

A. — 1 would refer you to paragiaph 2 of my written statement. 

The President, Q. — ^Would you inhibit all ideas that did not arise in 
Burma &imply because they did not arise in Burma? 

A.~No. 

The Honlde Sardar Jogendra Singh, Q. — You will be guided by local 
(onditions in imposing taxes? 

A. — You will have to consider the conditions with which you have feo 
tloal 

Q. — You start a system of taxation after considering the life of the 
people as it is represented in your own province? 

A. — ^That is ivhat we have done in the past. 

The Piesidenf. Q. — When you started your land revenue system and 
municipal system, you sent officers to India to study the systems in force 
in India? 

A, — ^We had officers from India. 

The Eoidhle Saular Jogendra Singh, Q. — The question arises whether a 
rich man should pay more than a poor man as in the case of other incomes * 
Suppose you want to introduce some kind of giaduation and differentiation 
in the mattei of agricultural income, you cannot do it through land revenue? 

A. — Graduation and differentiation aie, I suppose, applied to the tax 
that you wish to graduate or diffeientiate. You will have to introduce 
them through land revenue, because there is no othei tax to be aiqilied. 

The Pfesidmi, Q. — Instead of having a graduated system of land 
revenue by raising the land revenue accoiding to the size of a man’s income, 
>on conki do it the othei way by snperimiiosing on a flat rate. 

A. — ^Yesj if you consider it necessary to differentiate, I do not see 
any particular reason wffiy you should not do it one way or the other, except 
that the profits in the one case would go to the Provincial Government and 
in the other to the Central Government. 


'^Tf you differentiate and graduate land revenue, 
~I do not much care whether it is called a tax or rent as long as it 



Sir Percy Thompson, Q- 
wouM it be a tax or rent? 

A.- 

is there. 

The President, Q, — ^Would it be practicable to graduate land revenue! 
A*-^l do not think it necessaiw to graduate it. 

Q.*-~Graduation would depend on the income j how would yoh graduate 
land revenue? 

on could graduate it by saying that if a man ewns 10 acres he 
at a certain rate; if he owns 50 acres^ he wonld pay at a certain 
It is, of course, a difficult- matter, because one man may 

wnuld en0ours|.ge Jfrndfcionisation also? 

^ave some menus of getting together a npnV 
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for EKdse Lv?tlt Xd"tL°Ho«te'^ 

dnora^bill CT.f will t 

it would^'br^fSiIp"?o T+ of total prohibitio 

posaK will not1fwo?-kabte1P^*“ “Totrfhe^““‘^^ 

Bombay Excise € 

that there are not many wealthy classes 
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Q. 67. — ] consider that locally made imitatioiib oi iiiipoited liquor^s 
fehonld pay the lull tariff rate of duty aud be given tho bamo freedom ab 
imported liquois, to keep down cheap liciuor. 

Q. 68. — ^Yes. This question has received attention . It is only the 
wealthy classes who can indulge in these high-priced liquors, and it is 
but right that each piovince should get the share of the excise revenue on 
this form of liquor from them. In Burma, cheap Java lum competes with 
our locally made foreign spirit. If variable rates for the wholesale mon- 
oi>oly be imposed on such imported liquois, in addition to the customs 
duty for import, we shotild be able to tax Java rum higher. 

Q. 69. — I understand that this question refers to local duties, if any 
imposed, and not to customs duty, at the tariff late. So far as I can see, 
no adjustment of such local duties is necessary in this province. 

Q. 70.— I think that tafi in this province is taxed adeqnately, having 
regard to its alcoholic contents, except in the areas outside the hve-miie 
radius of a shoii in Upper Burma The fan tiee-tax system in ioice in 
Madras wliich was tiied in Burma Has been recently abolished. The ques- 
tion of bunging the exempted areas imdei the opeiations of the Act is 
one of cost for supervision and contioL 

Q. 71. — Ganja^ char as and bhang are strictly prohibited in this pro- 
vince* 1 think rates should deiiend uiion local conditions. 

Q. 72. — No, not in this province. The wholesale supply of intoxicating 
liquors has not been taxed for the monopoly of sale, in addition to duties 
for the import. Theie is no wholesale sujiply of hemp drugs in Burma. 

Q. 73. — The system of the disposal of licenses for the retail vend of 
ojiium is satisfactory as far as it goes. The auction system of the disposal 
oi licenses for ^ the retail vend of liquor is, in the absence of a better 
substitute, considered suitable, as it disarms ciiticisms of favour. We are 
experimenting with a tender system in Moulinein. 

Q. 74. — The principle enunciated may be accepted with a qualifica- 
tion that the reduction in the nnmber ol shops may lead to an increase 
in illicit maiiutacture, which would react on the monopoly value of the 
remaining shops. In Buima, several politico-temperance societies have aimed 
against Government licensed shops, but not against drunkenness fioni an 
illicit source. 


Q. 76.— It is not pi acti cable to level up duties. I believe in some pro- 
vinces, such as Assam, the auction system is still retained. Burma is 
peculiar and differs from Indian provinces. Burma shops largely cater for 
Chinese, who are better off than most Indian consumers. The retail price 
is regulated more or less by the price of smuggled opium. Having fixed 
the retail pidce, a more or less unifoim net profit in the neighbourhood 
of 1,000, except in some important shops, is allowed to licensees, who 
are merely expected to be honest salesmen. The wholesale price therefore 
depends upon the issue of opium ^nd tho expenditure on establishment of 
the licensees. 

Q. 76. — ^We have fiot yet introduced salaried licensees. I think we 
should be able to get an honest salesman on Rs. 50 per mensem. We shall 
save about Rs. 50,000 a year in Bmmia. 

Q. 77. — ^Yes. A special detective staff has been recently saxlctioned in 
Burma. The co-operation of China where opium is cultivated is necessary. 
The Government of India may also be able to take measures against over- 
production in the Indian States. Most of the so-called Shan opium is 
probably Yunnanese oiiium, and most of the so-called Bengal opium is 
probably what is called ‘‘up-co untry opium from the Indian States. 


Mr, Airng oral evidence Mlows:*-** 

Th^l president. Q. — When did you take char^ as Exedse Commissioner P 
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Q.— I was surprised to see that in your administration report ^ou liave 
roierred to the opium policy as a policy ot maximum revenue and minimum 
consmnptjon, but actually is not your opium policy a policy ot prohilntion to 
the Burmans? 

A, — ^YeSj but not to nop-Burmans, 

Q. —Could you give us an idea of how tliat polity has suet ceded F What 
was the year lu ■which registration *v\as iiiadeF 

A.— The original registration was made about 35 years ago: it was revised 
iU years later. 

Q.— -Could you give us an idea ol the expeueiicc so iai The policy was 
to register everybody who was consuming opium at the beginning, and as 

wolld havrno B^nLTlert. “ goucratmn y’ou 

A. — That is so. 

Q. — ^Whai is the piesent situation? 

A.— We have got more untegistered Burmans now than registerotl 
Burmans. The number of registered Burmans has dwindled down to 3,571. 
In some districts only one man is left. 

Q. — ^Nevertheless consumption has not gone down. 

BurmaiT^*^ unregisteied Buunaus to ono logistuiod 

uiiiegisleied Bunuaii yoii moan a Buuiiau uho takes onHiiii 
Without being brought on to join legjsteisF ^ 

A. “—Yes; he gets the stuff fi*om smugglers. 

A.— *y ^3 in Arakan. 

!•»»,£, 2'th.SC£*r' ‘l" “"S "ri“m mtot 

.hertSS I"". 

Ur. Patanjpi/e. Q. Is not the very fact that a man who is unreuisteiad 
' upXr it?^^*^ Couldn’t he bl®hauIod 

A.— It is an evil, but it is not an offence yet. 

+!,,> 5.^’ ^ connection a paragianh from 

the leportP Nevertheless the price of illicit opium, whether Indian ChincsB 

«3®®’ everywhere much above that charged by the licet sedshons 

SLm the north-eastern border.” The niregmtwed BuriS 

presumably consume iljiicit opium ; surelv they would not nav mS 
they would have to it they wei4 registeied. ^ ^ ™ Wore than 

A.— 'They have to pay much more, as they cannot be registered. 

.. TAowpsou. Q.— Surely the object of prohibition is in stnr, 

PMpte taking opium. If that object is not attained and peoX continue to 
taKe opmm ju^t the same, there should be a reduction in thoTuty levied. 

reason why we have introduced the prophylactic exneri. 
labouirerS, et^., who nave to expose themselves to cold and wet ^ 
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Dr. Pamfiipi/e. Q. — Would they be jnepared to accept any piece of 
legislation making it a piesumptive odence loi a man to be opium-drunk? 

A. — I do not know whether they would go to that extent. People would 
not co-operate with the Government in stopping smuggling, but they say that 
the smuggling would die out if Government opium shops weie abolishea. 


Sir Pefcy Thonipwn, Q.-— That is perfect rubbish j the more you restrict, 
the more people would take to illicit stuff. Is that not your experience? 
A. — ^Yes. 


Dr, Eyder. Q. — ^Do I understand you to say that there are no more 
Burmans who weie originally registered who now consume opium and for 
every rogisteiod Burman there are five unregistered Burmans? 

A. — ^No, there weie 3,571 registered Burmans at the close of 1923-24. 
The proportion of 5 to 1 is only in one pait of Buima, viz., Arakan. In 
Kyankspyn disliict which I'S veiy maUnal, my estimate is that about 75 
per cent of the people are opium eaters. 


Q.— -Firstly, people have to pay more, apd secondly, theie is an increase 
in the numbci oi opium eateis. 


A. — ^At least the number is not decreasing. 


Q- — ^^Vhat is the objection of those Burmans who have not registered 
to do so? 


A.—Tliey are anxious to be registered, but I think it is a mere senti- 
mental objection on the part of the people to allow them to do so. 

Sh Peny Thom 2 mn. Q.— It has come to this: there is a prohibition of 
licit opium and an encouragement of illicit opium. 

A. — ^Yes. 


The President. Q — You say theie is an aiea in which almost all opium 
consumeis previously obtained thou suxiphes tiom illic t souiccs. 

A.-— That is in Myaiingmya. We take gieat pains to enquire into those 
who are taking opium for health and issue opium to thorn as a sort of 
preventive. They would bo much worse if they did not take opium. 

Q.*— This experiment is only to be extended to persons who aio found 
to be using opium as a prophylactic. 

A. — ^Yes, we have registered over 1,200 now. 

Dr. Faranjpye. Q.— Are they expected to eat opium or smoke it? 

A. — Most of the Burmans are eaters, not smokeis. 

Q, — But these legistered Burmans are smokers? 

A. — Yery few of them are smokers, they aie mostly eaters. The Chinese 
are smokers as a rule 

The President. Q. — I see it stated in your last report that if percentages 
of habitues to total population are increasing tiom year to year, then we 
may bo justified to say that the taste is increasing among the population 
and you go on to say that the taste for this aromatic diug with its pleasing 
dreams is not on the decrease. That is the result of 30 years of nroMM- 
lion ? ^ ^ 

A.— Yes 


Q,— May we pass on to yunja';^ Theie you have absolute prohibition. 

A* — ^Yes, we have not known of a case in which a Buman has taken 

^ it m n habit. 

Are there ample supplies of gun}a? 

one lakh and a half of tolas seized in 1923-24. 

there was a drive in 19214922 with the result 
than a distinct snoiLage in ti»e supply of ganjg. 

A.— but 3 think the practice is still gping on. 

practice prevails among Indians. In which 
districts doe^ fi& prevail? . 

A.-— There i# |e%tterbd all Burma, hut Eangoon and the 

Arakan border are rfws. 
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lliG President. Q — Where doey the iiiii)(>rtcd gdft 

A.— Seine rroin Madras, jdoiue from Beimal, some lu 
and other hills ni Burma. 

Dr. Eyder. Q.— -Does it grow wild in the Yomas? 

1 - cultiyated there. It grows wild in the 

Kaehin Hill tracts. 

Q. Are not such cases reported H 
A. This cultivation is all in inaccessible jilaces am 
Ihe President. Q. Js there any cultivation of go 
A.— Yes; on the hills. 

Q.-— Ho your officers know that? 

A.— Yes. 

prohibition* extoiuliiig ov. 
K y®'! made another experiment in t 


come from? 

.^rowii ill the Yoiuas 


ill respect of the Indians who are addicted to it? 


jP/ie President . Q . — ] 
prohibition on the foreii 
enforce a similar prohibi’ 
people? 

A. — Our fear is that 

Q.— Yon would not 
from races? 


rvn ^ 1 inconsistent in enforcing this 

px people in the case oi ganja., while you don’t 
tion in the ease ot opium which does appeal to your 

we might create a new taste. 

remove the present prohibition on gambling, apart 


r. Uyder. Q.— May I ask you if ganihling is an old Bur 
A.— Yes; it is an old Burman vice. They have the gamb 

.fc.p”bSfSi5>-™ *” ”■■■ 


■tobacco and opium— having any effect on the 

Dd +if; R ^ “ taken regularly 

3ci. But the Burmans are not regular 

excessive indulgence in opium would not nrnrl,.,.^ 


physique of the people? 

! A.— Opium has, because they take 
f ^ <li^a^ities I think it is 4ry go 
and they take it to excess. 

I : _Q.'^ occasional r ‘ 

in three or' siT nmnths/'DT'ym 

A- ^Young lads of about 20 take to it. 

. ;Q-.-And do you notice no difference in their physiq 
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id I will give you a note tm the subject. 

fee f^uctibii system is suitn,ble? 


A. — T have re.c 
>nly a few minutes 

Q. — You think 


Sir Percy Thompson. Q.— Do you fix the maximum price? 

they charge 

different strengths— 30, 40, 60 and 60 

Th« have 30 and 60 and in Lower Buima, 40 

Jlie spiiit ot the weaker strength is not very poiiular. 

Q.-*-You vary the duties every year^^ 

A.—Yes. 

Q. And you don’t think you could push them a little higher? 

A. IsToj not in itangooiij at least for the. present. 

administoation report it is stated “The distiller’s price varied 
nom Es. ^ to Es. 4-2-0 per London-proof gallon. The duty varied from 

Rs! 12i'?0 ir’Eangoon Myitkyiiia districts to 

J .1 „ A.---We are just issuing some instructions as to how to proceed with 
the revision. We want to reiliice the license fees and increas^X duty! 

Q. — Bo you find it is possible to do that? 

A. — ^^Ye ^re just trying it. 

Q. ^Bo you find that increassing the duty makes the man bid less? 

A.—If they do not bid less, they resort to malpractices. 

Q* ^What is the idea of having varying duties? 

A.— They are changed according to the local conditions— the object being: 
not to drive the ^consumers to other forms of cheap liquor. 

* ynu find that where the duty is low, the retail price of the liquor 

IS low too? Bo you find that one follows the other? ^ 

generally it ought to. though not exactly to the same 
extent. When the duty is low, the price also will be low. 

The President. Q.— You say illicit production is prevalent. Have von 
any estimate as to the extent of the consumption which is licit and illicit 
respectively? 

A.— Tn one subdivision, T think there is much illicit consumption. 

0- ^Bo you think that half of the liquor drunk is illicit? 

A. — Probably more than that in thal subdivision. 

Q. — Could you give us any opinion as regards the province as a whole 
A. It might he taken that a quarter of the consumption is illicit. 

4 .T. Q- 7 ”®^ve you any such estimate to give us as regards opium, taking 

the total consumption of the province as a whole? 

A. — ^It may be taken as half and half. 

Q.— -In answer to Q. 68 you say **If variable rates for the wholesale 
monopoly be imposed on such imported liquors, in addition to the customs 
duty tor import, we should be able to tax Java rum higher”. What do you 
mean by ‘variable rates for the wholesale monopoly’ ? 

A.-^t present we have fixed license fees for the wholesale vend to 
retail vendprs. Bill; the wholesale importers pay nothing more for the 
wholesale vend to wholesale vendors. This is with regard to foreign spirit. 

Q. — ^Would you like to put a protective duty on Java rum through meaha ! 
of a monopoly license fee? . .. ' 

'■ I ’ j,'ijKpYes. ^ ’ V . . r 

'i : ? • tree-tax system was tried and abolished ^ - 

' x'* ^ account of the' nae&di'iiti which it was 

■ tried — ^that |s» , what was the rate of the tax,, per tree. teKarh wacj 
of mar 



Q. — Can yon not- realise more by sale by auction? 

A. — am in favour of salaried vendors. 

Q. — You suggest' that having an honest salesman on Es. 50 per mensem, 
you worilcl save aboTJt Bs. 50,000 a year. 

; A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — ^You also have an arrangement under which the shopkeeper has to 
break up the cake of opium into small packets before sale? 


Q.— ’Would yon approve of a system under which it would be made up 
at the (xbazipur factory into pills and sent down in sealed bottles? 

A. — That would rather increase tlie cost of opium. 

Q.—If it were done on a large scale, will it be more costly than you have 
now when each man has to employ a certain nnmijer of peoi>le to cut it into 
small pieces and weigh each bit separately? Moreover, don’t you find that 
these packets wiu not keep for a long time? 

^ think the bottle and transport charges will cost too much. But 
it does not increase the cost appreciably, I don’t mind trying that method. 

yl ' Q,—- Evei^ medicine that is sold is Sold in bottles. Moreover, would it 
^pt also help you in dealing with smugglers? 

it would. 

Q.-~Yoti say that a special detective staff has been recently sanctioned 
hah IS the strength of that? 

•J ' CA.VThe Chief Superintendent of Excise has three Inspectors ’and foxir 
,^|'|^i^|>ecf>ors, and seven peons. 

thay operate on the railways? , ' 

kll over the province. , ■ - 1 ' 

oulyome of the enquiries made by Mr. Comber, a Burma 
Jpohce officer whe^was, deputed in 1911 to go into the matter? 

whether^it was" the ^direct outcome of that. But the 
been fighting for it and we have jnst 
j^t ^'Ih4 s^anotion* ‘ ; : | 

a|)_|>rove' bl %$,vtng j 
^oard ^of^Rpve^^ f^hichvy^uld ^ 
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Q. — But there is no central co-oi-clin fating bureau. 

A. — I do not know whether it will not cause delay.- But if we were to 
directly communicate with the Bengal bureau I think we can get things 
done more quickly. ^ 

Q.— Some iirovinces have not got bureaus. Other provinces are not 
interested in stopping opium from reaching you. 

A. — We might have a central bureau. 

Q. — You are considering the taxation of hlawzye. 

A.—In Bangoon there is to he a central brewery to supply local shops. 

Q. — Are you going to levy excise duty? 


A.—Yes. We have not decided the rate. It may be 8 annas a gallon. 



Q. — Is cocaine and morphia sold in Burma? 

A.— Yes. Ill Eangoon to a great extent. It is being introduced in 
some districts in the delta. In some districts we are able to keep it ont. 

Q. — You used to have a law prohibiting hypodermic syringes. Is it still 
in force ? 

A.— Yes. ■ 

Q, — Nobody can use it without license. Is that operating as a check? 

A. — In some cases the compounders use it for injections and we have 
prosecuted some. 

Q.— You are making a claim on the Government of India for a larger 
payment on salt staff? - 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— Is there any proposal to separate the vSalt and Excise staff? 

A. — Not necessarily to make it a separate staff j hut there is a proposal 
to make salt a transferred subject. 

Q. — Salt is a central subject. 

A. — ^We want to take Salt from the Government of India. 

Q. — I think they will never agree to that. 

A. — ^That remains to be seen. 

Q. — ^There was an experiment in the direction of the Government 
owning the liquor shops in ilangoon. 

A. — ^We proposed that the Government should own premises for liquor 
shojis, hut it never came to pass. 

Q. — ^You are still in the same old difficulty of getting shops? The 
chairman of an Excise Advisory Committee charged a Ik^ensee Bs. 1,200 a 
year rent for a shop site in a field belonging to his owm wife. ^ 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — There has been a large restriction of the <allowance of ojiiiim in the 
districts. Is that the allowance for Bnrmans? 

A. — ^It is for all, mostly Ghinamen. 

Q, — Do they get more than they really need? 

A. — Some of them do hawk about the surplus opium and make a living. 

Q. — The cutting down has been overdone? , 

A. — In spitQ of the increase of wholesale price there was a large reduction 
in revenue. 

Q. — There is a reduction in issues? 

A. — Yes, due to reduction of allowance. The normal consumption of a 
Ohinaman is 7 to 7^ tolas per month. To^ be on the safe side, the Chinese 
labourer is given only half the allowance in the mines of Tavoy. There is 
a special licensing system. The employer takes out the opium for his 
employee^. * 

JDr. Famnjx)ye. Q.—Does every Chinaman take opium? 

A.— Most Chinamen. We have got 17,000 Chinese registered smokers. 

0.— My object in tusking you was to knqw' if a Oliairman can register 
himself foi' smokmg and sell it fco others, 

A, — There are some people, who hawk the surplus to others. 


rriTii: 



Q. — I wish to know whether there are Chinamen who don’t take opium 
hnt get themselves registered and sell them to others. 

A. — Most of the Chinese are opium consumers. But only 17 000 have 
got themselves registei-ecl as smokers. Some of them do not want to syet 
themselves registered. ^ 

Q.—Why? 

A. — There was some idea that they would be regarded as criminals. 

Q. — So every Chinaman can get himself antomaticallv regisiered if bA 
pleases? 

are made as to habit, reputation and antecedents etc 
or the applicants before registration as ordinary consumers But 
registration of smokers has been closed. 

Q* — ^What are the medicinal preparations made in Burma? 

A.— We have just issued instructions regarding a private tvarehonse and 
patent medicines made out of spirituous liquors. 

Q. — You refer to the secret ingredient experiment, what is that? 

A. — We want to find out the malpractices of the licensees Wa 


M.Xi.O., OflStoi&tiiig- CJiirf 
a, was next exammed. 
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Tho becoiid quotation has probably a reference to excise duty on alcoholic 
liquors, and states the case ior such duties as succinctly a>s it could bo 
stated. The policy of the Indian Government and of Local Goveriiinents in 
India is to increase the amount of revenue realised from these excise duties, 
and at the same time provide no incentive to people to consume alcoliolic 
beverages, in fact, the higher the duty the greater the difficulty peonle 
have in obtaining liquor. On the other hand, the duty cannot be carried 
beyond a certain point, because once the price of liquor' has reached beyond 
that limit, the consumer falls back on illicitly prepared spirit, and on the 
easily-procurable toddy or other cheap substitute. 

The third quotation is a further justification of a salt tax. In Burma 
1 am perfectly certain that any variations in that tax are scarcely, felt 
one way or the other. vSo cheap is salt that Government derives the 
maximum benefit from *the imposition of this tax. 

Q. 49. — I very nuich doubt whether in the special circumstances of 
India, it IS possJile to impose an excise duty on many of the ai tides in the 
list nieutioned at the encl of this question. On some of the articles it is 
undesirable to impose a duty for obvious reasons, amongst which are their 
use in industries of national importance, and secondly the impossibility 
oi imposing a duty on articles which are produced in every village of 
size in the Indian Empiie. On other than levenue grounds it might, how- 
ever, be desirable to impose an excise duty on patent medicines, on playing 
cards and on yeast. Each case has to be decided on its merits, and no 
general x^idnciple can be laid dowm in resi>ect of many of the articles on 
wliidi an excise duty might be imposed. India is at the beginning of her 
industrial devoloyiment, and any taxation which might in any way j'eiaid 
her development is, from her i^oint of viewq to be deprecated. 

Q, 50,~f have no doubt at all that to indirect taxation the graduated 
or progressive principle might in theory be held to be applicable, Imt in 
jiractice 1 do not believe that it is feasible so to apply it. To take one 
case alone, that oi salt, the principle breaks down at once, because the 
distribution of salt is so wddespread that it would be impossible to fix 
varying rates on an article such as this. Again, in respect of liquor, any 
attempt to increase rates on the higher qualities would inevitably tend to 
an increase of consunqition of the lower qualities, so that any such attempt 
at adoption of this progressive i>rincii)le would defeat itself, as far as iin 
increased return from the duties is concerned. Moreover, in India whoio 
the kinds of spirit are so very similar, and where the cost price of i^roduc- 
tion of the cheaiier qualities is not great, the system whereby the strength 
of the spirit is regarded as the tost is as sound as any other. 

Q. 51. — 1 am in entire agreement with the statement of genei^al policy 
in rosiiect of taxation of salt quoted in this question. 

Q. 52. — I do accept the statement that it would be difficult to devise 
any other duty of general incidence less oppressive and less ox)en to evasion 
than the salt tax. 

Q. 53. — 3 am inclined^ to think that theic was no necessity to reduce 
the salt tax last year^ to its present rate. The saving to consumer was 
so slight that it %vas inappreciable, and the revenue derived therefrom was 
at the same time sufficiently large to justify continuance of the tax at 
the rate at which it then was. Tn the consumption of any commodity • there 
is always a great deal of waste, and this is jiarticularly noticeable in the 
ease of salt, because it is so cheap that not oven the poorest are unable 
to procure sufficient for their needs, while most people could quite well 
exist on a much smaller quantity of salt than is actually purchased by 
them. 

Q, 54. — I have no experience of Indian conditions. In Burma the srit 
is produced by licensees and sold at competitive prices. The licensees ^ in 
are amongst the most conservative of mankind, are loath to adopt 
pfif’ new ideas in i^espect of the methods of production and are /so tied 
dbta to their wasteful system of manufacture that I can conceive' of no 
inmito>^m^ht in their position or any improvement in the quality of the 
salt {ffi^nt^afetured, unless a radical change is ejffected* 

Q. 55*^1 am quite convinced that a cheaper and purer article could 
be produced shostituting large scale manufacture for production by a 
very large number of petty manufacturers. This fact might he regarded 
as a ground for tJie gradual extension of the Government monopoly. 18u1l 
r have myself so little faith in Government's methods compared with 
nary business methods that I, should hesitate long before I would assent to 
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ilio idea oi a laigo schIu productioji hy Goyej'jnuonl of in ilu , 

Govcnm.eut •ma,uilacUu-o heiuMee.dirn;' 

thaUanf protection L^Burma^saR^ouW 3 ’ tLul to w'.nfinn “l.o'salt' ‘r 
facUirers in tlieir ant qiintod nnci wistefnl fa.'inv vJ' ^ 
the bobt tiling that conld iiLnei h ^ i^Hpiilaeinro. Po.ssibly, 

down of the great majority oVj^ait licmiboes. ° t'oJi'Pieto closing 

ovidolfaT^rXtkls "O*- in 

.riiolesale dealer, ‘'whatt done is To 

that of a bettor grade so that nmnv ,\n,v.b L" "'iGi 

foso heavily through pni-ehasiinr lairl> targe stale 

The practice gen«-allV is lo mix local ^ 

and then distribute the resuitina inixinrA f ^ Rnmgoon 

ho exceedingly difficult to proliihit ant .such ndxing o/ ‘s°,lP® ‘'"j 
Mire that the ordinary ph'v of comnotit m, win .If • .I i '"'t 
sufficient to kill a ])raetieo which is aJhnif^ 

the purchaser in tlio pavinont oi a nrieo tn fineli invokes 

to pay. 01 a pnee ui excess ol that vhich ho ought 

but hi' Bu.™l 7 tu 2 rimf ^letllfk^ as the ideal to ho atlancd. 

to that effect. Nor do I think that thf ° enforce any riiio 

any material loss to the consumer. P* of selling by measure cause* 

m other ways, as by arrangements for the stcfi agi* of t^lt 'and hv\l’‘' 
of concessions m respect of the payment of duty, ‘ ^ 

any process ot^Xmaturation” o? salt^ 1 n**^Burnia^ unnecessary to adopt 
ow iieople take the trouble to manufacture "t illic tk ^ tT 
tion IS intended to produce a salt on vhich the i denatura- 

than that which is cliarsTed at Di'osenf T riAni 4- 1 cliaigod nmy cc io'i.s 
cable to enforce any rulcl would >0 pratti- 

to tost salt held by agriculturists for hona Excise Oflh’crs 

had been purchased at a reduced r ate of’dutjf “Sricultural purposes ahU 

oxisring couditfons.^'^ Firerof all%her^^^^ i acricablc uudei- 

of it, and secondly anv such policy coi Id not he f'"'""*' 

are thousands of acres of laifd in this prorin e hf wlllfh 
Jhant pdms grow, and from theso a fairly steon<l alcol ell 

produced without any great difficulty. MoreovL tiip l of 

this province, in which the great maioritv of thl f H"' i'l 

Stand how to make illicit spirit, and anv^qf+emif^ do not undei*- 

from the licensed liquor shops would iuLftahl? result 

of illegal practices. lesult in a groat extension 

*1 ^ 

advocate total prohibition in this' countrv and T nn, 

I S schemes mentioned in 4 ’is quosti-m 

• I Sk kit proposals would be acceptable Noi do 

I/ ' agreement with the view stated in .the second quotation 

b^S&if^TOTonrUr^ alcohol,,, ■’ 

— Hp^Dtatiop ’this als0 seems to me to be a truism ’ ^ 

.^lyffSle; tb the ctedi^ipwi ’ I 





1 lio bixih docs iioL appear to carry one vor} iar in respect oi a decision 
I on this question oi the taxation oi alcohoi. I’lio chioi gionnd to luv iiiinn 

i must be the economic. 

I Q. 64. — in this province i consider that jnore might be done by way ot 

s taxation oi alcoholic liquors. A great amount oi lovenuo js lost, because 

I in a large number oi villages no liquor shops exist; yet consumers in these 

I villages get their su|)plies. They are naturally opposed to any proposal 

» to establish licensed shops and use religion as a cloak lor their opposition. 

, i’hey then procure their supplies locally Irom illicit sources at a much 

I cheai>er rate than it they had to purchase their requirements from a 

licensed shop, and naturally resent any proposal which will add to the cost 

I ol living, ^j’here are, however, certain classes oi liquor introduced into this 
country Irom abroad which differ irom other forms of liquor. I refer parti- 
cularly to Java rum. That liquoi' might be taxed veiy heavily by imposing 
additional lees on licensees who sold that iiartieular spirit. 

I . , 

i Q. 65. — I’lie rates oi duty on countiy sp»rit have to be widely divergent 
bocaiiso oi tlio diflorent conditions subsisting throughout the province. For 
instance, on the southern border ot Burma, it is possible for consumers to 
cross the river Pakchan to Siam and procure their supplies there lor practi- 
cally next to nothing. Unless the late of duty is very loiv, any attempt 
j to mainfcaiii a licensed shoi) is impossible. The lates in Burma are* examined 

I irom year to year and are regulated in accordance with the opinion of 

local officers, who are best acquainted with the conditions of the areas for 
i which they aie responsible. 1 do not consider it is practicable to make any 

i variations in the existing system. 

Q. 66. — I think it is almost certain that increases in the rates aie bound 
to be iollow^ed by increases in iiroduetion. i am not sufficiently acquainted 
with the most recent statistics. The increases in the rates have ahvays been 
I made gradually in this country iii order that the consumer might not lie 

clriven to substitutes or to illicitly manufactured country spirit. 

Q. 67. — This question has not so far as 1 know excited any interest in 
Burma. My recollection is that the amount of such liquor that is manii- 
, lacturod in Burma is not large, i consider, however, that the taxation on 

ail liquor of the same kind should be uniform. 

Q. 68. — 1 have lelerred already in my aiisw^ov to Q. 64 to Java 
rum. 1 think this is a liquor which in my opinion might ’well have a 
supplementary duty imposed upon it by the Local Government. ^ It is the 
one iorui ol liquor wdiich competes most closely ivith country spirit, Ijoing 
very similar to the country spirit manufactured in Burma. It can be soki, 
in Rangoon at any rate,’ at prices wdiicli tend to make it attractive to 
consumers. 

n. 69.— This ciuostion hardly arises in the case of Burma as its supplies 
of foreign liquor are mainly obtained direct through the ports in Burma or 
aie produced l(^lly. As lar as I am aware, practically no exports of 
' locally made forWgn liquor take place from Rangoon. 




Q. 70. — J am in agreenjpnt wdtli the view that tarl even when freshly 
drawn is as intoxicating as a mild beer. It certainly reaches quite a strong 
«k‘oholie strength when kept for a short time. It is frequently doctored, 
and thus becomes even more potent as an intoxicating beverage. The diffi- 
culty in Burma ih taxing fari adequately is that great parts of the country 
are^ sparsely populated, and in these areas it is practically impossible lo 
maintain a staff to check the consumption of this liquor. In fact, in Upper 
Burma, in areas five miles away from any licensed shop, people may consume 
much as they please of this beverage, 

£.i(( system was tried in Lower Burma, but was doomed to 

fpm the start, because_ of tbe difficulties connected with the super- 
vi^imf the palm. This palm grows in the lower reaches of many 

ol the ti|vei*s that are fco be found in Lower Burma and thrives best on very 
muddy ground; . The consequence is that the illicit manufacturer of toddy 
from the oldfif palm can collect as much as he pleases without much fear 
of detection. In other parts pi Burma where the dhani palm does not 
exist, the difficulties mentioned above render control ineffective. What too 
condemned the system m much as any other cause was the cost of the staff 
required. As far as my t^oHection goes^ the staff practically ran aw^ayi 
with any profit that was derived from the tree tax. ^ ^ 
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Kn,.,n; :tz} *' I’l'u'-iiu-e nil ioniib ol wni,ii are prohihiiod, so that 
"ith I’idoh ot taxation on this drug. I eon,si<icr 
thill this province is losing a great deal by relriiining Ironi the legitimization 

iiLnos-d^to ?r /i't compounds, and I would support any 

sJiop° * dispose ol tins chug to con.sumers through the existing oiiiinii 

+i.„ point of view of taxation, I think that on the whole 

the wholesale supply of intoxicating liquors is satis- 
n ^ ^ difficulty that has to bo iaoed here—whieli is not to be j'oumf 

cannot be supplied wholesa C Each slio]> lliat sells this liquor makes it on' 
A^A f tiiut (*onMdera{)le additions to revenue could bo 

effected by the establishment of a central brevery in a place like J^angoom 

“» "'■* “ i-..- - ss.“ 

Q. 74.-~A. very considerable reduction in ibe number of Jicenses for 
effected ill Burma, but to my mind the methods adopted 
to secure a decrease have been on entirely wrong linos. Sporadic and in 
many eases ill-coiieeived, pi-oposals have been made to reduce sbo])s in a 
particular area. 1 held a special enquiry into a reduction ot shops effected 
milv Bassein district, and found that practically the 

In 1 ^^^ reduction vas to cause trouble to the consumer who has 

to go iarther lor his suiipiies. Beveniie was practically the same after 
a lew years. The total amount consumed ^vas probably not kss 
tlian It was, and the reduction in crime nliich it was expected would follow 
upon the decreased tacihties tor drinking was not manilest. Jt is olivious 
of mmiopoly vahL7 reductions are bound to result in the creation 

. Q-.7ff*~7Burma is in a very different position Irom the other provinces 
m India, li ere smoking is jierinitied because ot the largo number of Chinese 
residents, and there is no reason whatsoever why these Chinese consumers 
01 opium should not ])ay heavily for their suiiplies. It thev were resident 
in such places as the Straits, they would probably have to pay more and 
even it ui their opi country they get large (pikniities at a eheai) 'rate, 
that IS because China is in a state of upheaval, and liecause there is no 
elteciive control over the consumption or distribution of the drug, f am 
not sure, however, that in Bmmm the price of opium to the consumer has 
aai 4 m beyond the safety point. By that I mean that I feel almost 

ceitam that the high prj(*e has induced smuggling on a large scale. The 
^wppkes come not only from India but from Cliina, from the trans-Salween 
Shaa States and even from the south. 1 have lioard that opium is .some^ 
tW brought in direct Irom China. In spite of the efforts of the prevoniive 

into^Ccountr^Vcaw " 

Q. 76^The system of employing salaried persons is%ot in force in 
Bunna. On the other hand, the system that is in force is a very s^i ole 

licensee a more or less fiied sum 

pyr aunum,. 

. person is that the salary must be paid bv 

Goveinment and that the employee must then become a Government servant 
The system m force here has stood the test of time. It provides adwS 
lemuner^tion for *tee licensee. It does not necessarily give him Siv induce- 

ry'^^other'yS.^" to "(fovSiiSra^ 

control of smuggling in Burma is one which is prohablv 
f y*® ® any other province in India. Not only JiaJ: 

Buima^a long land frontier, hut it has also a sea frontier. It has a iinmnor 
LT*® ’’® ®ff«®ted and it has a large iiu 

Jtt.janous Parfa of the Tenasscrim coastf and 
along the Delta which permit of extensive smuggling without aav 
■of ^k. Again, the land frontier, particularly in the north ^ 
to exercise any - effective control over imports is imnr 
nature of the country facilitates- the smuggling of the drug^ 
mends her ways the idea of pQsting a preventive staff aloi^ 
involve the Local Governm^t fn g 
— faced, , , ■ i I ' i , . ; f 
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Mr« Bmnder gave oral evidence as follows :~ 

'The President, Q. — Mi. Brander, you have sent us a note about excise 
and salt? 

A, — ^Yes, Sir. 

Q.~“ Salt is still managed by tlie Local Government? 

A. — Yes. Of courscj the pi^oceeds go to the Government of India. 

Q. — Is it managed by a combined staff? 

A. — Not altogether. We have a special subordinate salt staff in chai*ge 
of the districts in which the biggest factories are situated. We have also 
a Chiei Sujierintendent of Salt and we used to h%ve an Assistant Superin- 
tendent in charge ol Salt. It is a year and a half ago since J was in the 
department, and I don’t remember the exact numbers, 

Q. — You debit the Government of India with a share of the excise staff? 

A. — Yes. But we do it because the excise staff in certain districts 
do salt work also, 

Q. — What is the basis of the division? 

A. — I have forgotten the basis -of the division. I am afraid I am too 
much out of touch with the depaitment to remember the basis of our 
calculation. Tnere have been many changes since I lelt the department. 

Q. — I understand that you levy a composition duty. 

A. — It is j^evied in cprtain districts. As far as the salt industry is 
concerned in those districts, it is x>ractically worthless from the iioint of view 
of manufacture. 

Q. — ^Why not wash it out? 

A.— I don’t see any necessity to do so. It does not lead to any material 
loss to Government revenues, and it does provide people who liv'e in those 
parts with an occupation, 

Q. — Is there a good deal of fraud in the composition licenses? 

A. — I don’t think it leads to any great fraud, f used to inspect the 
factories when I was in charge of a subdivision, and on the whole we 
could get within a fairly close approximation of the right amount that waN 
manufactured. 

Q.— Captain Walker says in his report: ‘‘A cleaner product would ho 
sure to find a better market than salt of the quality of that at present 
produced. Assessing the tax by the size of the evaporating pan seems 
to lead to much abuse: thus in one place a duplicate pan was found for 
which no tax was pa d. Tb ^ inu^t lead to a gi-eat loss in revenue,” 

A. — I don’t think it matters much. 

loss. 


I don’t think there is any great 



Q. — It is also variable? 

A.—Yes, the amount varies from year to year, A good deal depends 
on the effective supervision of the staff. 

Q, — Is there not a proposal in hand for revising the rates of composition? 

A. I cannot tell you that. It must be a recent development. 

Q.--I see the Deputy Commissioner, Akyab, arrives at the conclusion 
that only about one-fifth of the salt consumed in the district navs dutv 
You will find this in the report for 1922-23. * ^ 

^A.— But Akyahls not a composition duty district. I think there is a 
good de^l of illicit manufacture there. 

ij--— It shows that you require large preventive staff which you don’t. 

get now. ' # 

A.— ^ is, we find difficulty in procuring the staff to maintain an 
effective su^eftlsipn. These salt ^manufaetuying areas are all Wild plaebs 
and it is difficuUI fd ^et the pifeventive staff to ^tay there. 

-Q,— You will seb tl|^ «d of the last Administration Re^ 

“It would seem from th- 


t th^t the time has arriw 

H. • ■ 




ut it is s^idu 
ey a general 

I r J T’ ; ^ f I 
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.. ,i‘3,z,StM;r^;:‘£. “rs‘ ,Kr.'!"“‘ 

Q.— Can you give us the idea ol u-liat is, the extent oi the lilaff!' 

nuu,be75°’!„sStSsr'lu^.tt^p^i?i a^.S TlS^Lrii'ifo. 

Q.^ rt ijs oxtiaoidinarily small? 

A.~—Certainl 3 \ Ifc is ol)vioiisl 3 . inadequate. 

to the eoinposiiiou it is said in the roBort 

noed’rf reviSi ® are in 

not t^SCrati tSL^fafe" oK^SrUr ilKtS 

membe?^ oi^The ‘"oeoWha®!' Go^'emment placed Mr. Eoberteon uith a 

inemnei ol the Geological Suivey on special duty to examine the salt 

Of couree ffthese webs Vefe ''■’’en I left the department 

mo7 easily Lntroller " ® ®o«W »>e very much 

Q. ^You hare some expeiimental factories? 

A. —We }iad an experimental faetoij’- at Amherst and it was auite a 
success and it did bring m a certain amount of money, but we did not 
wish to compete with private enterprise and we shifted it to Kyaukpyu. 

Q.— Was it to improve the methods of manufacture? 

A. Aes, to make better salt and at a cheaper rate. 

perfectly certain that tiiiy variations in the salt 

Su Thl'tof wai d^blld^ “■ 
addii^M toy vob ^ 

Q. I mean an actual increase in consumption* 

A. — Quite probable, I cannot tell you definitely. 

Q. ^The prices do vary in a most extraordinary yay. 

A* They vary laigely because of the difficulties of transport There 
§re some places where transport involves carting for miles into the interior. 

from^to\iT to° Es.'^Vl-f ® 

A.— That is probably for foreign salt. The figure of Rs fi-1-9 
Shwebo IS probably inaccurate if it is compared with places like Katha 
which IS farther way than Shwebo. The price in Katlut is Bs. 8-10-6 and 
m Shwebo it is !lfe. 6-1-2, and in Myitkjuna which is much farther than 
Shwebo it is only Bs. 4-10-0. I think the figure should be Bs. 4-1-2. 

u • ^ Mr. Eobertson makes a point that 

It IS the duty of the Government to keep down the middleman's ^proit! 

fu ^ -f difficult. If the Government were to interfere in 

these matters, It often leads to results other than those intended. I a» 
rather afraid that we cannot interfere. ^ 

Is there any ring? ^ 

^ think. I do not think there is any big ring^ 
^htf li ttak. they trj^ to regulate the prices. ^ ^ 

Burma salt cannot get in to 
^ do i^Ho mix the Burma salt with tlie 

ijiiafeSftSiit": ' fii: 
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tlip possibility of graduating excise duties you say 

+1 "“®®) because the distribution of salt is so 

sudb^as^thfe^^^^ would be impossible to fix varying rates on an article 

A.— I think It would bo in a place like Burma. I did not take that as 
mucii into account. The eompobition duty means that Government is getting 
some revenue from a taxable article in as cheap a 'i»ay as possible. I do not 
regard it as an actual variation in rates. 

dutiS*^^^^^^^ the excise duty slightly lower than customs 

A, I think you could do that. You mean Burma salt should get some 
preference. T think it js possible. Personally J am noi enamoured of it. 
1 tnmk Mr. Kobertson is in favour of it. 

Q.— f aclmit that loivigu salt is bcttei than iocall^-made salt, but 1 was 
asking whether it would be possible to graduate it. 

A. I think it is possible. On the other hand, salt in Burma varies fco 
sueli an extent. T doubt whether it would he possible to assess duty in 
tms way. Even in the same factory I have seen two different kinds of 
salt coming out from two successive boilings. You can see it with the naked 
I ??• possible to graduate it. At least it would involve 

the establishment a very large staff to check the quality. 

XI. say that you have very little faith in Government undertaking 

the production of salt and say that Burma^s experiments in Government 
manutacture have not been peculiarly fortunate. 

A.— ^We tried solar salt, i.e., we tried to make salt by the solar system. 
We copied this system from Madras and put an officer from Madras on this 
found to be a hopeless failure, because the conditions here 
are different. The dry weather is not long enough. It might be done perhaps 
in Upper Burma, but in Lower Burma it is perfectly hopeless. Even in 
the middle of April we get heavy showers, 

Q:-_You have not got up-to-date methods in Buimm at all. Ti is a 
traditional cottage muiistry. 

A.*— T legard it as purely a cottage industry. T consider that locally- 
made salt IS not good, and hut for political reasons, 1 should prefer to have 
imported salt. 

Q. — Ts it not practicable to have large scale salt production by licensees? 

A.-~The present licensees could noi take up any large scale manufacture. 
As a matter of fact, they do not know anything. I doubt very much if you 
could get any Burmese syndicate to take it up. It is impossible to take 
up large scale manufacture without foreign capital. 

Q. — understand that Mr. Bobertson is not in favour of a Government 
monopoly, but thinks, that the local industry should be maintained on a 
sufficiently efficient basis. Burma would then be self-supporting in case of 
another war? 

A.— In case of war, production could be increased very easily. It simply 
means adding to the number of boilers. 

Sir Percy Tho^npson. Q.— Tf the small producer is inefficient and his cost 
of production is higher, is it not worth while for a syndicate to start big 
^ scale manufacture ? 

A. — But you have got political reasons against it. It is almost certain 
that European capital would have to come in to finance such operations 

Q.— But suppose a syndicate is prepared to do that, would Goveimu'ent 
reftpfe them the right? • 

A^*^3| think there might be some opxiosiLion. 

do not say that the present licensees should be prohibited. 

A.— Even then there wall be opposition. Tlie pr^ent licensees are most 
Inefficient and methods are wasteful in the extreme, Then people are 
hiost oonservatiy© and they won’t try to improve their methods. If you 
get over the pojiti^l diUcnlty, I admit the proposition would be excellent* 

the other hand, the |^olitiea*i tension would probably involve reftisah 
■ , hecaanse these manufaetur#^ woujd protes^t 
VT-* *7 ^ ' 
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Q. The result would be the public would get cheaper and bette 

average politician would consider that, 
hi feeling amongst the salt manufacturers who 

+h» * by the large-scale manufacturer. They would simply sa 

tne Goveinnient had interfered with a traditional form of industry and 

Sa'idar Jogendra Singh, Q. — ^What profit does a salt 

A. 'I think it might work out at about 100 rupees for six months. 

j-t ijq nocessaiy to protect efficient manufacturers of salt? 

A. I do not know that iaige scale of production would be 
even it lun economically. T' ^ ^ . 

the laige pioduction of salt. 
gieat difficulty in getting sufficient fuel, 
roads and lailway communications. 

The President. Q — ^What do 
this trade? 

A. — My owm view 

their supplj . _ 1 / 

here sooner or later 


mi r c — successful 

^ine chief difficulty is to secure sufficient fuel for 
t. Tn most of the salt-jiroducing areas they find 
fuel. Moreover, there are no proper 

you think of tbe future possibility of 

_ is that the small licensees will gradually die out, and 
;es be replaced by impoited salt. 1 think it is bound to happen 
, . , -- I cannot see any leason for supporting any industry 

which cannot suivive by its own natuial powers. 

Q. — Is this not an industry subsidiary to agriculture? 

A.— Not altogether. Some of them have fields m addition to their 
lactones. 

Q, — Can it be said that the coolies work at agriculture also? 

A. — A certain number of coolies work at agriculture and when it is 
over they work for the salt manufactureis during the dry weather. 

Dr. Paranjinje, Q. — ^Don’t you think it is necessary in the matter of salt, 
the country should be self-suiiporting? 

A. — Is there any country in the world which is self-supporting? I think 
some are, but not all. 

Q, — I mean from the point of view of defence in the case of wai. 

A — I think it would be very easy to work up the salt industry; if 
necessary, it can be woiked up within six months. 

Q. — But within six inontiis theie might be much misery? 

A. — 1 do not think so. 

Dr. Myder. Q. — If the argument is accepted that the country should be 
self-supporting, then I think every country should manufacture each and 
everything. 

A. — Quite so. 

The President, Q. — Is the salt credit system in force in Burma? 

A. — It is only in force in regard to Amherst salt. It was started recently 
and 1 do not know how far it has gone. We allow them up to six months. 

Q, — Can you tell us the extent of issue of salt for industrial purposes? 

A. — That again is a matter which came up when I was about to leave 
the department. I know we allow a certain amount for chemical industries, 
and we allow some for the manufacture of sauce and ve do not allow it 
for the curing of salt fish. 

Q, — I think it is said in your note that the Government of India can 
hardly be expected lo forgo the diitj.. 

. ^ j A. — ^That was the idea. 

.Q^—But as a matter of fact, in other provinces the Government of India 
^brgo jakhs of rupees worth of duty dnd until recently they have been 
|fpi’goihg[a^large part of the cost price, 

I ’ ^ would have no objection to isSfi© it duty-free for 

|pnrpp^^^ if yon could get permission, ' ^4M iff * * 

^ -ftif iq[a^tion once or twice; I wal always toMi M/ifc ^ 

\ » t ' ' 4ilpi|| tcT' ^ 


all Ja a^rienltinEr^^^ 

,.LIi : ' 1 i ' ^ iiiiLi lI („■ I ' ' 
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A. — Noj except tor feeding cattle. 

Q. — Is it not used for palm cultivation? 

A. — No. They got enough salt iioia the salt ’\\atei that comes up to 



A[[i?.i;auei^ asmxo s[nop () — ’{) jqj^ say 

that no general principle can be laid down m respect of many of the 
articles on which an excise duty might be imiiosed. 1 do not kno^v if you 
are familiar with the principles laid down by the Fiscal Commission. 

A. — On the whole I would accept these pi in ci pies generally. 

Q. — You are rather well placed in Burma for excise in lespect of certain 
articles, eg., you actually do levy an excise on tobacco by imposing an 
acreage rate on the crop in Burma. 

A.“Yes. 

Q. — There is nothing coiiesponding to that in the case of Lidian-gumn 
tobacco, so that yon aie actually taxing Buiina tobacco highoi than the 
imported Indian tobacco? 

A. — ivould not be prepaied to say that the ciop late heie is assessed 
on all the tobacco giown. It is giown all over the place. 

Q. — was only suggesting an instance. If you wanted more revenue, 
it would be quite fan to impose a tax on Indian tobacco. 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Do you grow any coffee in Burma? There again you can get an 
excise duty. 

A. — ^I do not think any coffee is giown. All our coffee comes from 
Madras. 

Bit Peuq Thompson . Q. — How could you get an excise on coffee? Thafi 
would be an import duty. 

A, — Yes; on the othei hand, India might adopt a similar policy in legard 
to certain articles from Binma. 

The Piesident, Q.— In Burma you have a self-contained unit, but India 
could only retaliate as a whole. 

A* — As long as India and Burma are joined together, any inteifmence 
with the freedom of movement of goods and of people would be lesontod by 
the people. 

Dn Paranjpye. Q. — ^What about Burma rice? 

A- — India cannot afford to do without Burma lice. 

The President » Q. — ^Would you approve of a tax on patent medicines? 

A. — Feisonally I have no gieat objection to that; I do nob object to a 
tax on peifumery also. 

Q* — Matches? 

A.— 'I think it is rather a tiifiing tax. I should think that the amount 
you would get would not be worth the annoyance caused to the private 
individual. 

Q.— I was not proposing a monopoly, but only the possibility of an 
excise. 

A. — ^You could have it on matches. 

Dr. Fammpye. Q.— Have you a large match industry in Burma? 

A.-— No.^ Several people have tried to make matches, but they hay© 
'fen^rally failed, 

\ I fPf*^Would timber be available for splints? 

TAi Ff4Ml4efkt* Q,'*— Aerated waters : you would tax the cylinder, whether 
it was pi©d or whether it was imported; I think it is mostly local, 

A* Yei| could not tax aerated waters directly. 

The Mon'^Ui ^fdAr Jogendva Singh* Q.— -Did you ever think of 
.posing any of these before you saw this OommitteeV questionnaire? 

A. — Yes, they were Qhce oi twice, but they did not go very 
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open to tue very grave obiectwu th-irl'r^^® uieuUojied in. Q. 49 a;, 
deal more than the^amount^i^tho duty/^® oonsumer always pays a great 

A-' -Vex-rfov"' luedicines made in BurmaP 

medifino and they sell theiix^^ but^ soml^T xr*^^® ^^®u’ “"u system 01 
regarded as patent medieW. They do It tu the^ 'JrovSe^^S! 

A-fThinr''ir''"^iTT for these medicinesP 
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You kave an lUicit J^upply m place of a licit one? 

A.— Yes, 

majo|t/ortheVlfabxtS"^ 

spirit.- plSa!l 7 iet^^virgetLT^^^^^^ Ud®it 

another, liight along tL lafil >v i,„. its illicit still at one time or 
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y. is tUe illicit consumption greater than the licit P 

sumptioii^dov 7 ^\'aking everythhig^iuto ac7un/Tdo n i ^11*7“^! 

mueli difference between the two. ^ account, 1 do not think there is very 

J)r. Hyder. Q. ^Do they manulacture liquor from rice*' 

A -Yes, cdiiefly liom rice. Our country spirit is made from jaggery. 

Irom jaggerr^^"”^' fermented liquor 

A.— Yes. 

A.-f ^'’' nVT^*^* ‘® l^“ngmg toddy under controIP 

system j 1 was on leavT whmi“'GovemmL 7 decid 7 f- 
reason wasy not tkat they did not wanf + aboksk ifc. Xke real 
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growing it has a big ro 7 Ld Tii i„ , ® *^is dAtrai palm 
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the tree-tax system into these areas wa toed to introduce 
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these particular areas were coi 47 fd anTcttSrftld®n7r ^ 
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Sip l^ercy Thoinpson, Q.— it. is very much more lieaviiy iaxed than 
country spirits 

A. — it ibj i would Loop jt out ailogetiior. 

The LLoii'ble Sanlar Joy each a Singh. Q.— Do you ijut a protootivo duty 
on itF 

A. — Hie taiilf rate ib lib. 21-14-0 and the excibc rate on country bpirlt 
lb lib. ld-2-U. 1 sliouid be inclined to iiut an extra rate on Java ruin. 

Q. — Wily do you want to get rid ol Java rumr 

A.— Becaube it conipetcb with the country bjiirii. Hie prohtb Iroin Java 
rum go to the Government ol India. There ib no leabon why our locally 
liianuiactured btuh should not have prelerenee over the imported btuft. 

J Dr. Uydei, Q. — You mean to say tliat the piohtb ironi Java lum go to 

1 the (jentrai Government F 

A.* — Xeb; it lb cubtomb duty. 

The Diebideni. Q. — Jav<i luni ib competing on an eciiiahty with the 
locally-made iorcign liciuorr' 

A. — They can produce Java lum veiy much cheaper. 

Q.-™~The Excise Coiumibb loner buggested to ub tins moining that lie 
would limit importb to a single inonopoiist and take rne duty out ol Min 
in the shape ot a very high licence lee lor the monopoly, 

A. — That was one of the buggestioiib I too made. 1 did not go bo far 
as to suggest a monopoly, but i proposed that any shop that purchased and 
sold Java rum should be recxuired to x>ay an extra license fee. 

Sir Fercy Thompson. Q. — Would not the Central Goveriuneiii have a 
ground lor objecting li^you loally kept out Java runiF 

A. — do not think it viil necessarily keep it out. 

I The F resident. Q. — The position is very much the same with wh^t is 

I called Colombo arrack in Madras which is a toddy-arrack made in Ceylon 

I and imported to Madj’as. 

A. — ^We have always to be very careful in increasing the price, because 
it might tend to increase the illicit manulactui'e of spirits. 

Q.— You have a certain number of hxed lee ioreign liquor license shops F 

A, — ^Yes. 

Q. — Those can sell liquor comparatively cheaply? 

A,— We have been increasing the license lees lor these shops year by 
year. People who drink foreign spirits have to pay a good price for this 
kind oi liquor* it will probably have an effect on import. The more you 
iiicreabo the price, it is perfectly obvious the less the demand will bo, unless 
you have an increase in population or an increase of desire among the people 
" for drink, ^ ^ 


Q, — Or increase of wealth? 

A. — ^Yes* 

^ Q.— You say that the rates for country spirit are regulated in accordance 
with the opinion of local officers? 

A •'■“‘■“Yes, they are consulted and asked lor their opinion every year 
as to what the rates ought to be, and orders are issued by Government 

liAillg ^1X6 


Q.— Are they generally inclined to be rather conservative? 



think so. The rates have been gradually incr 

' ^ I I 

have a great variety of rates? 

I have to Aave. 

veyy little margin between them: you have ts 

and 3/0? 

A.— It is larg^y a auestion of railway facilities. la Rnmp 
the place is -0 or 80 talfes ;ftro3a a railway statioa, they have to 



Q.— Is it Ihe tlu-eo amm. that go ior the cost of 
faet"T'f 7 wf+^^^ "0 biteo the rates ou multiples ol f 

Itein^^lo^^tinr 

Q. You say that lait is Irequeutly iloctorod; w 

iu Ocoasioually (particularly iu 

\ iHuke it Jiiorc iiUoxicaiiuii l> 

sufficient to put ni a little yeast. 

what condoinucd the tree-tax 
othei cause was the cost oi the staff requi “ 
low rate of tree-tax? ^ 

efforts uiado to 

i/opartnient jibbed at iuci easing it. 

Q. — Not the Council? 

A. The Council had Jtio thing to do with it. 
it y&I a%orri«ge“Sr“^ oren when 

T 4-1 difficult to |iiove that they were get Line a verv n'rp*ii 

but T hid lotldng do with-it* 

Biist?k 7 ?^°“ continuance of the total piohibition of gcmja is a 

A.— I do. 

Q.— Because it does not appeal to the BuiinansF 
A.—It would not affect the Bunnans at all. They do not touch gmija. 
condfmeL”**^ **' curries occasionally, but that is like any other 

is to compel Indians who are used to the consumption oi 
ganja to resort bo illicit piacticos? wMsumpwon oi 

A, — That is so. 

distihe^P a scheme for the establishment of a Central 

A.— For a hlawzaye brewery. I do not know how far we hare srone 
?t h^M gof anVfethtr®*''''^ contracts, etc., but I do not think 

Q.^ Have you studied the Japanese system? 

1 sent for literature on the subject from the Japanese Consul and 

preserved the local beer made from rice, hlawmye, but he 
mformation. I got two or three bottles of 
sake (which is much the same as hlui.VMye) and had them analyzed. 

Q‘ ^Is it not presei'ved by being kept in an air-tight vesseip 

A.— It is put in bottles. I do not think Burma rice beer will keen coed 
for more than a month j it becomes veiy sour. ^ ® ““ 

Q- iJon’t they keep toddy in the same wayp 

.. toddy does not keep very Iona:. The idea was +n tin++io 

■ it? out to. the various retail dLlers"! I am peXtly^S 

^wzaye^ Government is losing a tremendous amount of money over 

t-o the following: “there is no reasbn 
' . . 5 . why Ghmese consumers of opium should not pay heavily for their 

Aipphes, md if they were r^idents .in such places as the Straits ^ey would 
.jtob^by have to pay more”. Can you teU us what the Straits systm W , 

tA.-j^Ehe Straits system is one of allowing the consumer to ao to tho^ 
shop and smoke it there. I think the price m aho^ 1 doUar a tolm 
•'■ - 'iQ^-^ava';^^. |a‘most elaborate spheine 

^ systmnm 

' fift ^ 


afe any 
a comparatively 
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Q* — ^You say tliat in spite of the efforts of the preventive staff probably 
not more than 25 per cent at most of tlie oplnm suniggled into this conixtry 
is caiDtiiredP 

A. — That is so. That is roughly what the most competent authorities 
found when they made enquiries some yeai's ago. That is also my own 
opinion. 

Sir Percy Thompson. Q. — ^Wliat does this 25 per cent represent? 

A. — ^We do not know exactly what this 25 per cent represents. It is 
very difficult to calculate how much of the stuff we captui'e is really opium. 
They mix opium with jaggery, leaves and so on. 

Q. — How much of the remaining 75 per cent is consumed? 

A. — It varies a great deal. I think in one year we had a tiemendously 
big seimire. T think the total was 2 lakhs of tolas. I should think anything 
up to 5 lakhs of tolas of opium are coming here every year. 

Q. — How does it compaie with the amount of licit oiiium? 

A. — We cannot tell very well what is happening along the borders. At 
one time they used to be allowed to bring opium over from China, but 
that has recently been put a stop to. The total quantity of contraband 
opium in 1923-24 amounted to 268,000 tolas; the consumption of licit opium 
was about 30,000 seers, i.e., 2,400,000 tolas. 

The President. Q. — You refer to Mr. Comber’s report. What was the 
outcome of his enquiries? 

A.—I was not referring to him. We made a subsequent enquiry and 
I think it was, like many other reports, simply filed in the Secretariat. 

Q. — Would it not help you to have a permanent co-ordinating authority 
between the different Provincial Governments in regard to opium? 

A. — I think the problem here is very different from ivhat it is in India. 
The main source of supply of Indian opium is from Calcutta. 

Q.— But what we are told, for instance, in the United Provinces, where it 
is grown, is that they are not concerned with its being smuggled. Some 
provinces even benefit by smuggling. Would it help you to have a staff 
operating on fche railways? 

A. — ^We have asked them to prevent Indian opium from coming over 
here and to give ns every assistance; and it is obvious that some such scheme 
involving co-operation and co-ordinntion would help very materially. 

Q. — You don’t actually send men to follow it up to the source? 

^ A. — No; we sometimes send men to Calcutta to make enquiries. 

Q. — ^As regards sale of opium, would you approve a scheme under which 
the opium is made up into pills at Ghazipur and issued in sealed bottles? 

A. — -Would not that increase the cost considerably? 

Q, It would be like ordinaiy medicines. It would be done on a manu- 
facturing scale for the whole of India; and the cost of bottles would not 
come to very much. 

A.— I cannot &ay anything o>i that at present. After all, a good deaf 
ot opium that is consumed here i.s purchased in thiee-tola packets 

wasteful that every shopkeeper should make 
It ..SnS?" “* "" motrell"!! bee.™ 

it Br. Farmwye. Q.— How many shops are there in BnrmaP 
150 or 160 

vm& '!’"*1?'***‘*- do to have a regular salaried 

A.^No* Quf i^Hcy is one of protecting Bnrmans: hence these 
precautions, %urman is susceptible to vices like that of opium 
^ IS in order to ^im that we have adopted these methods. * 

ar?i7S experiment in prohibition for 30 
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when you cannot keep the stuff out. 

SiT PcTcij Thoinpson. O. — ' 
smuggling of opium and liquor 

„„ "c*- think in the case of c 

partly due to_ the prohibitionist .UlT: 

Where there is «i legifcunato demand 
Q."--Is* there any idea of 

A.— No, I do not think f.u,~-~iiuu unmi m 
m a large amount of illicit distillation gom$ 
already in one or two places. Yon can nel 
m the present conditions of this country 
against it. Secondly, ;yon have got very few 
facilities at every hand. Rice is grown at y 
prepared to take the crudest form of liqiio] 
always lia’^ it until education spreads and 
becomes effective. 

Q.-— Can you have any coniiol sufficieni 

. under the piesent conditions 

increase of stajff for excise, the idea would h 
increase its revenue. 

, Q-^By restricting the number of shops, 
bition, but it would simply drive people fron 
A. — ^Exactly. 

Q. ^Where does the opposition come fioi: 
A. From tho Burmans. It is laid down 


.3 smuggling that has been goina^n 
would admit that they are reahln^^.A^. 

?.o Witw ,t. 

■Do you think that illicit con™n,r.+^«., .3 

• IS the result of the high raW luty P 

" * to that; because the 

reversing that nolicv 


Hr, 3Sw Cr, EOB!EE!l7SOir^ CMef Stiperintendent of Salt, Brirmai 


Written memorandtim of Mr. EoTbertson. 

Q* general policy outlined is, as far as it goes, appropriate in 

La and Burma where the consumption of luxuries is confined to a very 
11 minority of races and castes. In addition to the fact that the annual 
clence of duty is exceptionally low, the tax-payer is put to no periodical 
nvenience as his contributions consist of infinitesimal instalments paid 
I -time salt is purchased. In Burma, for instance, the incidence of 
f in 1923-24 amounted to 7.407 annas (with the salt tax at Bs. 2-8-0 
maimd), or less than a quarter of a pie por day. The policy does 'not, 
ever, go.^ far ciiougli ’and could, I believe, he improved bv levying the 
on a Quid pro quo basis. If the State desires to obtain aipubii^'^t^b^enUe 
1 a necessary article of human consumx>tion, it is the duty iS&te 
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to protect the consumer from the machinations of '^combines’ and 
“syndicates’^ formed for the purpose of unduly keeping up the price of 
salt. It is also a moral duty of the State to provide as pure and wholesome 
an article as possible. This argument implies the complete State mono- 
polization of salt, hut it has unfortunately been found in all countries 
in which the State has undertaken the manufacture of salt, that the prime 
cost is usually high under ofheial^ management I would, therefoi'e, leave 
manufacture to private enterprise and concentrate on State distribution. 
In India and Buima where a very large portion of the railways and communh 
cations are under Government control, it should not be impossible for the 
Government to assume ownership of all salt produced, or imported, and 
distiihute it to certain fixed zones for sale at a standard price In Burma 
the machinery required already exists to a considerable extent in the Excise 
warehouses and opium shops estahhshed throughout the province. 

Assuming that the cost of ti an sport and distribution will not exceed the 
cost to free tiaders, the profit now earned by various stages of middlemen 
and brokers may be passed on to the^ consumer or, if the State allow for a 
very small percentage of profit on its transactions, it should be possible 
to set this aside for the purpose of meeting the cost of free distribution of 
salt to the poor in case of necessity. 

Q. 52 . — ^It would be most difficult, if not impossible, to find a less 
oppressive tax suitable, for an agricultural country such as Burma is, 
as well as complying with the dictum that “A tax should be levied at the 
time and in the way most convenient to the tax-payer”. 

I can suggest no substitute, but believe that if the distrih'uUon of salt be 
controlled by Government tbe cost of collection could be reduced considerablv 
if the administrative machinery employed for this purpose also be utilized 
to develop a system for the taxation and control of tobacco. 


Q. 53. — The incidence of duty per head of the population of Burma 
has? been as follows during tbe past 5 years: — 


1919- 20 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 23 

1923- 24 


Annas. 

Dufy rate 
per 

4 545 

maund . 

as. A. p. 

14 0 

4152 


4-507 


3*681 

!! 

7 407 

2 8 0 


Even at the enhanced rate of Bs. 2-8-0 per maund, the incidence 
compares very favourably with that of other countries. It is, however, 
of little value to consider the incidence of this isolated source of taxation 
without being in a position to quote the incidence of other sources and 
analyse the whole 


Under the piesent free-trade system of distribution, it is usually the case 
that an increase in the duty rate is taken advantage of by retailers to 
raise their prices a trifle more than the enhanced duty “to round off” 
in the case of purchasers who take relatively large quantities at a time. 
A very large number of consumers, however, purchase their requirements 
daily, for one or two pice, and as it is not practicable to increase the price 
in their case, the middle class and wealthy consumer usually hear the brunt 
of duty enhancejnent There is however, a limit to th^s process and yrhen 
It 1 ® reached the daily purchaser is given less salt for his one or two pice 
^ and a falling^ off in consumption should be noticed. When the duty rate 
• j was doubled in 1923-24 from Bs. 1-4-0 to Rs. 2-8-0 per maund, the total 
; consumption of salt m Burma for the year actually increased by 2 25 per 
consumption per head of the population rose from 
lo.dZ lb. and no complaints by retailers or consumers ^ came to nay 


a result of extensive enquiries made during the meriod the 
-te was m force, I am of opinion that the rate of Es* 2-8-0 was 
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Sumer to rouse. .ahv. interest in the matter. 
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Q, 58. — 1 do not think any action to enforce the sale of salt By weight 
instead ot by measnie is necessaiy in Buinia as no 'veiy \nde diffeionce iii 
grain (i e., size *of ciystal) exists. The quantity of veiy laige grain sola* 
salt consumed is negligible, and puces of the fine gram salt consumed h} 
the people of the eountiy are usually adjusted equitably in the Bhan State 
and other outlying aieas in which salt is sold by incasuie. 

On the whole, if any choice were necessary, I should piefer to adojit 
the measure system as affording less oi:>portunity to “'ey unsuspecting 
purcliaseis a clamp or sodden salt which loses u eight eon sidei ably on drying. 

In the erent oi Government disiiibution being accepted, thei^e is no 
reason uliy the existing system of sale m each definite aiea should not bo 
continued. 

Q. 59 — The preceding replies have been based on my belief that the 
cost of transport can be minim i zed and prices stanciaidized by the Govein- 
nienfc establishing depots. It does not scorn to me ecpii table that an aiticle oi 
food already taxed bv tlio Stat^‘ should also have to provide dividends fox 
inei chants and piofits foi middlemen, 

Q. 60. — I have no definite fault to find with the existing system of 
allowing duty free salt out of bond to be used for industziai purposes, 
but must confess to a feeling of mseciiiity. This feeling has probably been 
felt by others, and it is quite possible that agriculture and industiies have 
been deprived of concessions winch might under othei conditions have been 
granted. This applies particularly to petty and stiugglmg industries and 
farmers who may nox; be in a position to comply with the rules now imposed. 
The scientific denatuiation of salt should enable salt to be issued more 
ireel> nuclei less stringent conditions. With Government distiibution, 
denaiuration at Government depots would be a simple matter. 

Under the present system of taxation, I would prefer the manufacturer 
to purchase his requnements in the open market and obtain a refund of duty 
^ ceitificato of denaturation by a duly qualified excise officer 
who has actually witnessed the process of denaturation. 

• Mr. KiOhertsoxi gave oral evidence as follows i’— 

The President.^ Q.—You say that when the duty was doubled the con- 
sumption actually increased. 

A.— Yes. 

Ilijder. Q Do you mean to say that when the price's were lower, 
people were consuming less salt? 

A. — Yes. 

^ Q —That cuts clean against all economic laws : that when the price of an 
article is low, people consume less and when the price lisos people consume 
moie. 

A. — That is what has actually happened. It shows that the one did not 
in this ease depend upon the other. It seems to me that the aveiage person 
does not lealize when the duty goes up. It is so insignificant that it never 
comes homo to him. It amounts to a quarter of a pie a day and it is so 
insignificant that he does not feel it. 

The President. Q, — ^You say, 'Tf the State desires to obtain a public 
revenue from a necessary article of human consumption, it is the duty of the 
State to protect the consumer from the machinations of combines and 
syndicates fomed for the purpose of unduly keeping up the price of salt'*. 
Dc you find that such combines operate in Burmar 

A. — I believe that the consumer pays considerably more for the salt thaii 
he should. 

you illustrate that from the price of salt in your report? 
in prices. 

are due to transport difficulties, I think. 

salt cannot get into Eaufoon^ prices go high? 

A.^li noticeable that when bO'|i,ts wrth Burma swt are in harbour, 

there is a di^i|inpt, drop, in prices and aa sodn as ttoy have exhausted th^lr « 
sn.lf. f.bft i-kriAfts &{^ i The urice fluctuates in accordance with the arrival 
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prime cost is ubu^lUv hLh Z manufai 

or Italy? ^ ixader ofecial management’- 

In France it was found to be unusually high. 

It was not a monopoly there? 

- going very far back. I understood it 

' in the past and that is what has f 
n onr own expeiienee, we found it iiish 


, was a State 

given the salt tax its bad 

.^1 in the (xovernment salf. 

working s-idVb7Iide’;ith us? factoriis 

> Q.— Have you studied the prices at the Sambhar lake.? 

■krv * ^ find it very difficult to arrive ‘it 

ba?k^!? are not included, 

back as 1856, the cost of production was 

Q.'—Bengal is badly situated, 
was 5 pies a maund, 

A.^ ^The salt produced in Burma 
and crushed. That is, il is r©d 
charges, including the overhead 
• the Sambhar lake would f '~~ 

Q.—It is perfectly clean salt. 

A. — ^But is diflrerent. We ni 
system and we still have some of VtTn^^toS"”' 

Q,-^Why don’t you crush it? 

.rf mtSltur^hTtilS considerably more than our cost 

Q,— 'Why did you not boil it up again? * 

selling it to industrial people. We 
the old salV^ cheaper to produce saltjrom fresh brine than to boil 

Q."- ^You advocate a system of Government distribution? 

A. — ^Yes. 

* 

j -ST^der. Q.— Do you know any case where Government distributes 
ana leaves the manufacture entirely to private enterprise? 

^ know of no precedent. 

I Q. ^You would like to leave the manufacture of salt to a combination 

ahd would be in charge of only the distribution? 

eliminate the possibility of combines putting up the price 
or salt. I wpuld help the producer by a subsidy. 

Q. ^Later on, you say you would encourage the growth of large concerns 
in Burma. Then the people will be exposed to two monopolists — ^Government 
. ' selling the salt and the few firms manufacturing the salt? 

^*~"The firms would be under Government controK The produce will he 
sold to Government only. 

Q. Government would buy; but what is there to f>revent these firms 
manufacturing on a very large scale and asking the Government to pur^ase 
the whole? 

A. — Government would obviously not pay the manufacturer more than 
what they would haye^to pay in the open market. 

: ; Sir Pkfmj TJipmpsdn. Q.--^urely Ihe real difficulty is this: In England 

during the-'wal* a ^ great dumber of articles were controlled. Very great 
ffifficulty w^ felt ' in ' determining what I pride * the Government should, pay.' 
What eventually wtas* done was to employ the costing system. It is the most 
wasteful system in the world. The tendency is to make your cost as heavy 
* possible, since the higher "tjTte cost, the more the manufactiirer 'gets. 


any definite figures, 
• . 1 ^ Bengal, as far 

approximately As. 8 a maund. 

I remember that in the Sambhar lake it 

.. • . represents salt which has been purified 

It IS reduced to table salt quality. And if these 

1 charges, are taken into account, I think 

give very different figures. ccounii, i tninic 
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A, — It would be determined by the world^s market rates of salt. GroverU- 
inent will have to purchase irom the cheapest market and add the cost of 
transport. In the first few yeais there may have to be a small margin to 
put the industry on its feet. But Government need not pay more for salt 
produced in Burma than it would have to pay for foreign salt. 

Q. — Supposing for some reason or another the world price of salt is low, 
is the manulacturer entitled to say, though the market rate is poor, you will 
have to pay his cost price? 

A. — It will be within the discretion of the Governinenfc not to allow the 
salt manufacturer to suffer. But, on the other hand, the manufacturer would 
nave a steady market and not a speculative one. 

Q. — He will have a steady market at varying prices? 

The Prendent. Q. — At present, the price of salt is fixed, and it is for 
the licensee to do what he can vibhin the jiiicc'b detei mined. 

A. — ^I'he prices could be fixed in Burma once a year. 

Sir Percy Thompson, Q. — The difficulty is this: Supposing you fix 
Si- annas per maund as the rate. The manufacturer may say ^‘1 am not 
producing any salt this year.” ^ When the price of salt next year is in- 
eeased and he may sav ^'beiame it s 7 annas now ] will make as much as 
1 can,” 

A. — There is not very much variation in the cost of production. It is 
faii’ly steady. 

Q. — The price of imported salt varies because of the variations in freight? 

A. — The prices of imported salt fluctuate considerably on account of many 
considerations. The manufacturer does not gain very much. It is the 
middleman. 

^ Q, — Apart from the middleman, does not the cost of the salt fiuctuat® 
owing to manipulation and the variation in freight? 

A. — Yes, but it should be quite possible for the Government to place 
orders with the manufacturer on contract for a number of years, say, three 
or five. 

Sir Percy Thompson. — That might be possible. 

Dr. TTyder, Q. — Is there any place where the manufacture of salt on a 
large scale could be located? 

A.— Arakan, I think, used to supply Bengal with salt in 1856. It has in 
the past been a very important salt producing centre. I think the opening 
of the Snejs Canal killed the trade. 

The Ptesident. Q. — ^Now it is an important illicit salt producing tract? 

A.— It is. There are also other tracts inland and over 1,200 miles of 
coast line which require attention. 

Q. — You say the manner of charging the duty is disastrous to the manu*' 
faeturer and the middleman. Is that because of the Provisional Collection of 
Duty Act? 

A. -I had in mind Section iO of the Act to amend the Customs Duties 
Law (Act VIII of 1894). This section provides for the refund or recovery 
of money paid in excess or rendered deficit in consequence of an alteration 
in the duty rate. To bring the section into operation would waste time. 
Moreover, our salt manufacturers and up-eountry dealers have not Cnou^ 
mqney to use the Act. 




Vou have the credit system in force? 

Tt is not used very much in Burma, 
not yet very well understood. 


It has been only recently intto- 

* . 

say there are good reasons for the rate of salt dnty being fixed 
in Burma than in other Indian provinces. Is it because you 


A 

the duty rai. 

“wafes pMd 

one-sixth of whlft^li 
really amounted td 
amounted to Bs. 15 



4et of. India has borne its burden in the past. In 1850 
a), tras Bs^ 2-8-0, and the host of lining according te the 
'^‘^ories and Governmeht offices in those days was ah<» 
"dir. Sq that, in thd past these people paid whiai 
even the double duty rate. Jt 
pe maund. They provided tlie Government of 
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communzcdtioiis to speak oi Tw’ deploiable 
faoture and coatiol it. ' difiicult to 

Q— You had a lower rate of duty quite 

T quite lecently. If Burma r 

I would apply it to the deveipment of the 

Q— That means it go bo the Pi 

Central Ooreimmeiit 
foO to the Pioirjncial Go\ 
it weie. 

Q‘ 7 -"You hoheve that 


clovelopment ii 
^ „we haye no ioad& and nc 
.0 stop illicit inanu- 

recently . 

™^-1r&o2roef o1 +f ‘"^"^^'eased rate 

re&onices ot the country. 

ovmciai Goyejnmeiit 

e.nmeut:“Ut tV?£ t 

coucenti ated to 25’ 'BTirsolai^hefrshoST W 
o Liverpool standard at practically’ the same co‘ 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— What is the Cheshire open^pan system? 

simih;’T5i\i'nl'^ recently intioduced in the 
similar to the Cheshire pans. The other condifir 

fndtould" .Cheshfre brine has 

and boiled, in our case we irrigate it over me 
saturation point and then boil “• ^ 

why we should not produce it w 

Q. — Have they not tube u 
pan system been abandoned P 

A.—Yfs, and vacuum evai 
was used for voiy nirtiiy yeais. 


of Liverpool standard 


open -pan system 
ni use in some 
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41 ^iib-Tns' 
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Supplenaentary Hote to the oral I evidence of Mr. E. 0, Kiolbertsoa. 
Chief Siiperintendent of Salt, Btirma. 

1, The additional salt tax suggested in my written statement is in the 
nature of a provincial surcharge to be adjusted as follows; — 

Bs. 1-4-0 — Central. 

Bs, 3-12-0 — ^Biirma, 

2. I would emphasize the difficulty which will be experienced if a reversion 
to the policy of suppression is attempted. For many yeais before the War 
the Local Government tried to carry out this Government of India policy, but 
the industry refused to be killed. The policy was, however, persisted with, 
and in 1013 orders were issued to discontinue the issue of licenses an several 
districts after 1916. If these orders had been cariied out, the effect would 
have been almost total suppression of licit manufacture. The War intervened, 
and ^ a reversal of policy w'as necessary to save the province from a salt 
famine. The point for consideration now is, whether the Government should 
again revert to its original policy, or endeavour to place the industry on a 
hrm footing? 

B. tt may for reasons of policy be expedient to refuse to reissue salt 
manufacturers’ licenses and thus put an end to licit manufacture, but this 
course is bound to lead to illicit manufacture all along the littoral as well as 
throughout the intei ior. Tinder existing conditions, a vast number of revenue 
officials ranging from village headmen to the Financial Commissioner, as well 
as police and administrative officers of other departments and members of the 
public interested in the licit salt trade, make it their business to sup|iress 
illicit manufacture, but if the matter is reduced to a simple question of, 
cOBtral revenue in which no local interests are involved, it seems to me a 
lOatter of grave doubt whether the co-operation of these officials will he 
available to the same extent as it is now, and no members of the general 
public are likely to take an^ interest in the matter, unless it is to earn a 
t4waid. The cost of suppression in Bengal amounts to Bs. 2 lakhs per annum. 
In^tirma where natuial facilities for illicit manufacture abound, it will cost 
eonsiderably more, 

Moreover, the manufacturing centres now provide local requiremetnts 
within pOrtain remote zones which foreign salt is unable to reach without 
incurring ■Prohibitive transport charges. Consequently, if local supplies are 
cut' of,; : %W;/r^mltant high prices will merely tend to stimulate illicit 
manufacture iffie present cadre of — 

I 4l||f |fti|iertntet|dMt, 
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Q. — ^You consider the rates of composition duty will have to be revised. 
Is it a good deal lighter than the excise duty in practice? 

A.— In some cases it is said to be even higher than the import duty rate. 
In other cases, in my opinion, it is rather too low. 

Q. — Is it possible to get rid of that composition system? 

A. — 1 do not think it would be advisable. These places exist all over 
^ Upper Burma, and unless a very strong preventive staff is employed, it 
would be inviting these people to manufacture salt illicitly. We would 
be in the^ same position as Bengal. Bengal sacrificed its salt factories in 
consideration of a giant of two lakhs a year to pay for the cost of establish- 
meni We would have to ask for a voiy large grant to control these areas. 
They are at present under control, they produce something and are not 
costing very much. The consumption per head of the population of the pro- 
vince indicates that we aie not losing very much on the salt duty. 

Q —Do you produce Glauber salt? 

A — It IS being made loc ally by the local people The product they obtain 
h about 60 to 70 per cent sodium sulphate and the balance is sodium chloride. 

O. — What happens to the sodium chloride? 

A.— They don’t sepaiate it. It remains in the product. 
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Present : 

Sir Ghari/Bs Tobhuntre, k.c.s.i., i.c.s 
Sir Bijay Chanb Mahiab, a ( tk., k.c 
Bahadur of Biirdwan. 

Sir Percy Thompson, k.b.r., o.b., 

The Hon’ble Sabdae Jogendra Singh. 
Dr. B. P. Pabanjpye. 

Dr. L. K. Hybbb, m.b.a. 


Mr. TAW SBm KO, C.I.E., M.E.A.S., M.E.C., Mandalay, 

Burma, was examixied. 


Written memorandum of Mr. Taw Sein KIo- 

Tn Europe, each individual is looked ui)ou’as a citizen of a State, while, 
in India and Burma, he is regarded as a member of a family, the idea of the 
State being in an undeveloped and nascent condition. Hence, the system of 
taxation in Europe is uniform, rigid, impartial, precise, and scientific within 
the boundaries of a State, whose forceful and legal resources are at the dis- 
posal of the taxing authorities. In India, where the joint-family system 
of possessing property prevails, and, where, in the absence of Poor Daws, the 
maintenance of indigent members of a family devolves upon that family, the 
systein of taxation is vague, inchoate, and elastic, and is made to vary 
according to circumstances. In Burma, where democratic and socialistic 
ideas prevail, the chief tax, under the native regime^ was the ihathameda 
or graduated income-tax levied on property. If there vas a village of 10 
houses or families, it was expected to give Bs. 100, i,e., to say, each household 
or family was expected to pay Rs. 10, by striking a general average. The 
assessment was made by the headman, who was assisted by a committee of 
villagers, who inhabited the ^ village to be taxed. Some households paid 
Bs. 20, or Bs. 30 each, according to their taxable capacity, while others were 
exempted, the principle being that the village, in its corporate capacity, 
piust pay the total sum of Bs, 100, the assessment being left to the villagers 
tl^emselves, * Here, the main burden of taxation fell on the “Haves,’’ and 
mhcb :relief was afforded to the “Have-Nots.” So far as Hpper Burma was 
concerned, the British Government retained the ihathameda system of taxa- 
tion, which is still in force. This system possesses the following merits : (i) it 
is equitable in its incidence; (ii) the tax is levied according to the taxable 
OX the assessee; ^i?) an assessee is not an individual but a family 


mieh has better means of meeting the imposition; (iv) the assessment is made 
intb the assistance of one’s fellow-villagers; (v) the levy is made with the 
full, consent of the assessees. When the British annexed the Province of 


s. — ~ r . outs jrrovjnce 01 

Wer Burma, after the Wars of 1834 and 1852, they did not find the thatha- 
wean tax there, but the capitation tax, and they inherited it from the 
^ Burmese Government, which they had supplanted. Lower Burma was a 
wnquered ^ntry mainly inhabited by the Talaings, the Arakanese and the 
Bumese conquerors eudoavoured to keep a nominal roll of 
Its fighting strength by Imrying a eapitafon or poll-tax of Rs. 2-8-0 per head- 
on each male who had reached the adidt age of 18 years, and Es. 5 on each 
lurried couple all unmarried women being exempted.’ The ohiections to 
■Idu^ system of taxation are : (t), it is a badge of conquest and servitude and 

IS digued to prevent a conspiracy or rebellion; (ii) it is not equitable in Rs 
incidence because T tyi a nv - A-..-. j in *ts 
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1924, as part ol the programme oi civil disobedience, wluclx had mi _gr^ 
from India, and the payment ol the tax iias withheld in the distnote or 
Tavoy, Tharrawaddy, Menzada, Prome, and Thayetmyo. Whatever system 
of taxation may be finally loiinulated ]>y the Indian Taxation Enquiry Com- 
mittee, on the completion of its labours, whether it be based on the indigenous 
system, tlie Etiroi>ean system, or on a combination of the best elements of 
the two systems, it would be both wise, politic, and expedient to bear in 
mind the following considerations: (a) that the taxation should be in strict 
accordance with the taxable capacity of the people; (b) that it should bft 
equitable in its incidence and that its main burden should fall on those who 
are capable of bearing it, without appreciably shrinking their resources; 
(c) that a suitable surplus of money sliould bo left to the assessees for pro- 
ressional purposes or to seek the means of their livelihood;^ (d) that a suffi- 
cient margin should be left to the assessees to meet occasioiis of rejoicing, 
like marriage, or of sorrow, like death; (e) if possible, iirovision should also 
be made for accidents, disease, or old age; (/) a suitable allowance may ))e 
made in order to enable the assessees to readjust themselves to the eomloyts, 
conveniences, sanitary requirements, and the amenities of Western civiliisa- 
tion, which have been introduced by British rule. 

2. British rule, like any other good blessing in this world, lias its advan- 
tages as well as its disadvantages. The patent advantages are: l^ax Bri^ 
tannica has imposed a profound peace throughout the length and breadth 
of the land, life and proxierty aie safe; the frequency of wars, conspiracies, 
rebellions, and bloodshed has been reduced considerably; there is justice in 
the law courts, and irrigation lor the peasantry; education, mostly of a 
literary nature, iif promoted; and human lives are saved from famine and 
pestilence. The latent disadvantages are: economic prosperity or materialism 
has been promoted at the expense of religion and true education ; pabulum 
has been afforded to the head and not to the heart, and the means of liveli- 
hood have he(‘onie restricted; this restriction is felt specially by the people of 
Bengal, the IJiiited Provinces, and the Punjab, where there is much dis- 
affection and sedition against the British Government; the true and iirimary 
cause of this sedition is economic distress and not political grievances; eaidy 
maiTiage, the principle that every boy or girl must be married, the practical 
abolition of all famine and epidemics hy sanitation and western science, and 
the stoppage of all wars, feuds, conspiracies and rebellions by a strong and 
united Govern men t—have all combined to produce a disproportionately large 
increase ol population, for which means of sustenance is required * such an 
economic pressure has caused much hardship to the BhadraJoh of j^engal 
who are now devising means to find appropriate remedies. The point T 
^ r X • ^^^^phasize is, that a State, whose system of taxation aims at mate- 
nalistic progress at the expense of religion and true education, is bound to 
in the course of years. Rome fell because materialism 
hedonism superseded stoicism. In recent 
^ines, MeMco "^<>11 ^Her 40 yeai's unprecedented oeonomie pi'ogress under 

through materialism undm^ lie Manebu 
Emperors, whose mam object was to prevent an upheaval bv nniintaini S 
an equilibrium of forces. Russia fell in 1917, because Srdom 

tyrannical, and because it aspired to be covered with a thin 
veneer of cTvilii5ation according to the standards of wLtern 
IS now menaced by a cataclysm because, during the last sixty years^ her mJicv 

and science of Europe'. In’ India fche 

S' iStvf cis'S. Sssrl-rSis 

. a “S' “ .? • 

do Kogor,"* 1663— -1708 nnbi. irr, I ^ Ins ^'Storia 

Ml the mode of Hindu interesting 
This system of taxation inherited bv taxation i|i Southern India, 

was imbued with tie ideal of Oovernment from the Moguls 

and display, whiqli necessary to mnkf and of Gf»tentation 

..d p..., .Vrv"‘S“ .srs'k'Siiasl'S 


the commercialism 
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wneieby the governing authorities? nrA i ^ ^c>clamation of 185 R 

and sormwQ n-p aie enjoined noon to 


and sorrows of the masses with iheil own T«v.+P™ identify the joys 


f “ 5 * 1 ™?,?!!“ S?a °'J'’-'*i*“ tolion unde, 
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totidoii, 1911 .) ■ ^ •■‘dinmi^tration and progress." 
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feXVef kfe 

i°ts tXT^ 

'“'’ 7 ? 77 n nn?"" ChLre" 


n\ 4 ?ftonnoA * government. * 

Lee Commission. tlie I’^commendations of the 


cominj yearr^^Therr^rtlvr”^^ *° supplement the deficit in the 

briefratne"hut ?he Htti^Xh^ dXl;'’“Thi''fe^, 

reserve, may' he Lei eased generally looked upon as f fif, 

Again, indiLct taxation is J^o « heavy burdm on the Ltsf 


tobacco, earth^rUL^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

6 . Unlike China. th« ®«ear. 


6 TT rir ni, ^ uca, coffee, an 

si-H^ lIsHv- 

KSrifr? tssiTH? 

7 . Hitherto. T h.™ ... . ^'le-Wood of nations. 


— — .AV/4.VH3 i.o ijliQ ine-oiood of n a- ^ 

sSlSigrips^^ 

13 given at Dases 1QR 9 ni\ ^ ^ m 1885. A suceinot 

Eiren bv Fatho,* ^ coniprehensive and intow.'fi 
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%e limite 7f thL loZirr^r^^^^^^ 

given by Father SangeSimAo a ZmrlT'lT%^"^J^^Asting ac^Sf 
attainments, at pages 91 -— Q 6 nf^hi'c- Catholic Missionary of 

Jardine; AAchibairCoLtfL^r^ E>«Pire” (educated by ii^oS 


luano. a 

treated not as a tax, but as ILf revenue derived 

^a ten per cent ad valorem, import revenues con- 

kt 4 he , sea-ports of entry * (it) fh^ foreign 

^tiMoTL'll^elrS rTaf 

oil stated days bv the ■rvES/ 
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there was no limit oi' check on the extoi^tionate demands of the officials. 
Under Bodawpaya, Burma was an extensive kingdom as it included Arakan 
as well as Pegu and Tenasserim, and ib enjoyed a high degree ot prosperity. 
The next autixority J wish to quote is John (Jrawlurdj the Envoy senL by the 
Governor-General ot India to tne Court ol Ava in 1827, on the conclusion 
of the first Anglo-Burniese War, which broke out m 1824. The Biunnese 
lling was Bagyidaw (1819 — 18d ? ), the grandson and immediate successor ot 
Bodawpaya. Crawturd had resided at tiie Oourts ot Biam and Oociiin China, 
was a trained observer and an experienced student ot inch an and other 
Oriental afiairs. Mis account ot the Burmese system oi taxation is set 
torth at pages 416 432 of his ^ ^Journal of an Embassy from the Governor- 
General ot India to the Gouii ot Ava in the year 1827” (Henry Colburn, 
Bondon, 1829). Taking the exchange at 2s. 6d. to the tickal or rupee, h© 
puts down the aniiuai liibiite leceived by Bagyidaw Iroin the Shan Chiefs 
+ aiiiiual ajerago approximate money revenue of Bodawpaya 

i tax was levied on land and land vias given away to nienibers 

ot the Eoyal Family and to tunctionaries, civil and military, in lieu of 
pensions and salaries, the guarantees of such land being ‘’^inyozus^^ ox 
caters oj towns . The ^^uiyo?^as^^ corresponded to the ‘}agirdhars or fiet- 
nolders ot India, and they were expected to offer annually to the King one- 
tentia or the produce ot their land. This was the traditional propoition of 
income payable by all Burmese i.ubjocTs to bheir Suveieign. House-tax or 
, tthatlimieda was levied on both ruial and uiban areas, a distinction being 
made ot the karens, on the one hand, trom the Bui mans and Talaings, who 
were more progressive and advanced, on the other. The King had a vested 
rigiit ui tne labour and property ot his subjects. He could demand pecuniary 
contributions, as occasion lequired, tor the purpose ol war, tor building reli- 
gious^ ecuhees, for constructing works of public utility, etc., and he could 
likewise requisition their labour lor similar purposes. With forced contribu- 
^ V ^OToee labour at his disiiosai, he could carry out his projects*, in an 
autocratic manner, with a comparatively poor exchequer. His minute and 
f Burmese fiscal system finally landed Ciawturd on 

illuminating, but not stimulating. At page 416 of his 
fliA s>ays ; T ne fiscal sj^stem of the Burmese is characterised by 

h'lVA disorder as the rest ot theii institutions : indeed, I 

of +L SlinU ^ ^^ost faulty and mischievous part 

citv and I’eplete throughout with uncertainty, rapa- 

comrol marked absence of efficient supervision and 

lower rf»r»>Q delegation of authority to subordinates of successive 

Asiatic f divergence between theory and practice in 

imbued ri^ administration. The ideal of theory were 

of nraeticA impartiality, sympathy, and humanity, but the methods 

nolffie mission to ©ruelty, rapacity and violence. It is England’s 

aad tyranny and oppres^on! of chaos and confusion 

who was thJn f namely, Colonel Sir Henry Yule, 

the Council of Indm *Vrii Engineers. He rose to be a member of 

kZwlS of aSTh; W * ol “JJarco Polo’s Travels” shows that nis 
yearT after the If encyclopaedic. In 1856, f.e., to say, three 

attached as Secretnrvin w second Anglo-Burmeso War, he was 
Arthur, Phayre (wS^was a* finSns ^ headed by .Major, afterwards Bir 
the Govern or-GenWal of Burmese scholar), which was sent by 

become fdaLte TiLitlod ”A n AT®-. His Beport, which hai 

General of India to the Conri^of toc-oo® Mission sent by the Governor- 
1868), contains, at oases 268— (Smith, Elder & Co., London, 

taxation, ivhiS^onh?Ifthe st^«5oI''f^^^^ of’BurmesI 

Under King Mindon (1852 ISTSlfht*® of the previous writers on the subject. 

wd fiscal unite, S X^di the administrative 

, W., house or f^iily tax is descrih^ Ilf the smallest. The thathameda, 
, *he taxable oaoaeitf of fo til ^ incidence, accord- 

’ 12 or 16 pTcent on tht llfr' ^ ranting 

eJnpJoyed, if also ILtioS. 

60 ^ Sive, i'n kind, about 
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maritime of X“4an Huh 
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UjiiIjm, load, petroJeum 

leumr^l^Avi® °^’ a* Ss.'t 

i v/^ + * X ^ t-*UStoJlU& clutv c 

Rs fin mn ' the Ina 

.tTat yz eett 
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9. Under Kitig: Thiiiaw n^ 7 Q ^ 

iSa V."Jt - iS™/;!,'*. 

(0 i h€fthciniii(2tj le’vemie 

£395,000j ou fcljc 

(//) Bciisais, fcijis, i<h1(‘-si 
{in) Foiests 

(iv) Wuter-iatCj fislieues, , 
landj gtii'den land 
(r) Tioj^al domains levied 
distnot, €18,000, ( 
distiict, €42,500 : o 
, distimts, €12,000 


noiigiit HI a revenue oi £227 500 
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Taw S«isi Ko gave oral evidenee as :^lIows 

have been good enough to send ns a most in 
^«^hng with the historical and economic aspects of tin 

^ I’eceive the recent questionnaire iil 


the proper! \ ot the Briti’sh GoveLiiineiii Uiidei the late regime, Ihe holders 
of allodial huidb paid no land tax, ])iit only fliathameda or house tax as 
their diiect coiitiibiition toviaids the support of the adniniistration. 

i'ndei British rule, cadastial uuips of cultivated lands were introduced, 
and tlio feybfcein ol settlement loi the assessment of land revenue was begun 
ill 1879, and the rates remained unaltered lor a term ot 15 years. Thus the 
elements of caprice, unccitanity, and extortion which wore rampant under 
the Burmese Government, woie wiped out. 

The iJiatluimeda tax and its assossraeni arc desciibed at pages 288 — ^291. 
Uudei the Buniieso Goveioment, no re\emie was demanded irom non-State 
land. The British revenue law lecognises this lact and concedes to the 
owners ot such land e\em]3tion liorn, or reduction ol, the thathanieda. Owing 
to capricious and scanty laintall, the standard ol living ni Upper Burma is 
lower than in Lover Burma. Sell-denial and tliritt find no place in the 
Burmese character, and uniuovidence is the hereditary and characteristic 
trait ot the Burmaifs. Consecjiienily, there is much indebtedness among 
agricultuiists, hut not in such an intensified lorm as in India. To relieve 
such indebtedness, a Land JMoitgago Bank is necessaiy. (One is now in 
process oi torination b;> the Buima Govoininent out ol the rice control 
profits.) 

12. There should be co-ordination and leadpistmont between the imperial, 
piovincial, and local systeiiis of taxation; otherwise the masses will be 
ground down between thiee nn 11-stones. Idic excessive growth ot depart- 
mentalism has tended to the encioachmeiit of one department upon another, 
irrespective ot the detriment of the interests ot the department encroached 
upon. 

The sources ot imiieiiai taxation should lie mainly customs duties on 
imports and exports, income-tax, salt, and stamps, both 3 udiciai and coiii- 
meroiai; those ot luovincial taxation should be land tax, forests, excise, and 
thathameda or capitation tax (in Burma), and those ol the local taxation 
should be service taxes like those impiosed on water-supply, lighting and 
conservancy, on landed propeity like houses, mills, and tactoiies, and a 
cess on education. The assessment of these three kinds of taxes, namely, 
imperial, provincial and local, should he so co-ordinated and readjusted 
in accordance with the taxable capacity oi the payees as to afford them 
appieeiable relief. At present, there is a concatenation ot circumstances: 
one thing leads on to another, and it is desirable to ascertain the fons et 
origo and to leform it as lai as possible. Thus, under the rules of the 
Burma Forest Act, a duty is levied on firewood, which has appreciated in 
value by about 100 per cent during the past 20 years. Much privation has 
been caused to the people of Upper Buima, wliere, m fche absence of warm 
clotking, they were accustomed to keep hi-es in their houses, during the 
four months of the cold weather. If the duty was remitted, during these 
lour months ol each year, the people vould be happier, healthier, and more 
contented. Again, under ihe Biu*ma Fisheiies Act, fisheries are sold annually 
by auction. Owing to competition, the bids offered have increased from 
year to year. Consequently, the price of fish has risen by over 100 per 
cent at Manda ay. The staple food of the people is fish, and its rise in 
price has caused much privation. Further, the prices of beef, mutton, pork 
fruit, ancl vegetables have also risen in sympathy by from 50 to 100 per cent! 
it would be well if the price of each fishery was fixed for each triennium 
or qumquenniiim, so to bring down the fluctuating price of flsh. ThTc^ 
of living has risen eiiormoiisly, but wages or profits have not increased in 
proportion, ancl the fiscal hiudon imposed upon the people esneeiallv fhm 
Bhadmlol or the iniddle classes, has beiuine heavier, with ^the consemieni 
mcrease m craae, disloyalty and sedition. There is corruption and iSaS 
la Municipal adnumstratioi), and, in order to meet deficits, the rents on 
bazare and stalls and the Miami p<'>able are enhanced periodically A 
^ar^ and detailed enquiiy into immieipal taxation appears aSo to ^ 
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Dt, Paranmje, Q.— Can you tell us, supposing there was a default of 
tins sum assessed on the village; what would be the means of recovery? 
I mean vdiat would be the process of law? 

A. — It would be done by seizing the property of the people or of the 
defaulters. For instance, in the case of a village failing to show the traces 
of the dacoits beyond the village limits, it could be fined. So also, if the 
village could not pay the tax the property of the whole village may be 
seized. 

Dr. Hyder. Q.— There is a provision in the Land Bevenue Act, is it 
not so? ■ ■ ■ 

A. — I think so. 

Dr. Pamnjpye. Q. — ^Has the man no right of appeal? 

^ A.—I do not remember ever hearing of any appeal" being made to the 
higher authorities. • 

Q. — ^What I say is this. Suppose there is an unpopular person who has 
no following in the village and has nobody to back him up, and he is as- 
sessed unfairly by the village elders; has he not got a right of appeal? In 
other words, if he has not a right of appeal, this unfortunate person will 
not have any redress. 

A. — ^No. But I do not remember any case where an unpopular man 

was treated in this way arbitrarily. 

Dr. Ilyder. Q. — Is it not a fact that in the old days of the Burmese 
Kings, there was no thatlimneda tax in Mandalay? 

A.— “Yes, quite true. 

Q.-~Then the land revenue was levied only on lands which belonged 
to the Crown? 


A.- 

Q.- 


“Yes. 


^ -On lands which did not belong to the Crown, no land revenue was 
levied? 

A.— No. 

Q.— Now you have a position in Burma in which in addition to the 

land revenue, every Burman between certain ages and except for certain 

possibilities, luis got to pay this thctthciiticdci ijtXK and land revenue 

A.— Yes. 

X, position is different from the position as it was in the days of 

the Burmese -Kings that every Burmau, if he is a land owner, has to na^ 

land revenue ovei' and above this thalhameda tax. 

A.— May I offer an explanation? In the days of the Burmese Kiny a 
they levied no tax on the people living in the capital, because they want& 
the capital to be populous. 

Q.—Beeause all persons there were supposed to be in the service of 
the Kings? 

A. — Not all of them, there were traders and others, though a good manv 
of them were connected with the King. ^ 

Q.“-The vital matter is this. The Burmese paid tliathameda and land 
revenue only on lands which belonged to the State; and on lands which did 
not belong to the^ State, timy paid no land revenue but paid thatlimneda. 
Wow all Burmans m Upper Burma have to pay land revenue and thathameda. 
feo the position is materially different. 

. A.— Yes. Let me analyse the position. I have travelled in Pagan sub- 
dmsion and 1 found there that m the King’s time before the British regime 
there was a flat ri^e of thathameda of Bs. 10 but when the British came in, 
It was reduced to Bs. 5 because the land tax was put on. I think there was 
a compensation, 

^ir Percy Thompson. Q. — ^Wlien the land tax was put on, was it put 
on at the same rates as on the Crown lands ? When the land revenue was first 
belonging to the Crown, was the rate of land revenue 
the same as already existed in the case of lands belonging to the Crown? 
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capitation tax yms iirst instituted as a means of compiling a roll of a con- 
Lower Bmma was a conquered country mainly inhabited by 
the TaJatngs, and the Biirmans when they conquered it, wanted to know the 
lighting strength of the Talaing lace, and so this tax was imposed. The 
capitation tax affects the individual, but the thathameda affects the 
ramijy as a group. The thathameda tax is payable by each household as 
a family, and so that is different. 


Q*~~There was this suggestion that this tax should be abolished, and 
land rate should be imposed, but now reading the proceedings of your Council 
in the debate on the Sea Passengers Tax Bill, this is what your Finance 
Member says: — 

is my intention to discuss the proposal to abolish land rate and 
capitation tax with the Finance Committee, and a Bill to 
this effect may be brought before this Council at the September session.*^ 
lhat IS to say, the Government of Burma, on the one hand, said if the 
people do not like thathameda or capitation tax, it is open to them to im- 
pose a local rate; here in this discussion, the Finance Member says, he 
wants to abolish it. ’ 

A.— As far as I understood him he wanted to abolish capitation tax in 
Lower Burma and substitute thathameda tax. 

Q.— -He says is my intention to discuss the proposal to abolish land 

rate and substitute for it capitation tax with the Finance Committee and a 
Biil^ to this effect may be brought before this Council at the September 
session. Jor that reason among others, no provision was made in the Bill 
hetore us foi the lefund oi the sea p/sserigeis tax to those immigrants 'who 
could iprove that they had resided in Burma for a whole year in one of the 
towns in which capitation tax or thathameda is not levied.” 

A. ^He wants to abolish land rate. 

i. Sardar Jogendra Swgh, Q.— The Committee is interested 

to jincl It the present taxation is not even, what alternative can be proposed 
and the Committee is particularly asked to go into the quevStion and see what 
recommendation the 5 ^ can make. Can you enlighten us on this point? 

A. ^The tendency in modern times is to impose a burden on the land 
but, m Burmese times, so far as private lands were concerned, the taxes 
were imposed upon the household and the lands went free. 

pT. ParanJpije. Q.— Do you advocate the substitution of thathameda for 
capitation tax ? 

A. — T do, for Lower Burma. 

Q.— Would people agree to it? 

A.«“— Certainly, because it is a traditional tax 

Dn Eyder, Q.—You are for introducing thathameda tax in Lower 
Burma and also Bs. 10 a household if no capitation tax is levied 

A.-^Yes. 

,, of Burdwan. Q. — ^You favour, I understand 

the mtpduction of thathameda as a universal tax in Lo-wer Burma in place 
capitation tax now existing. Having done so, I take it, that you are not 
averse •to land revenue continuing. ^ , .yuu are not 

A. ■— Certainly not. 

4,7 favour the Mea that there should be a total demand 

hops h^d? ^ revenue, provided it was not more than Bs. 10 a 

1 1 ^ 

double tax. I 

revenue was only paid by the tenants of land be- 
the Clown • ^ tben^ tbai demmid, for land belongmg to the Crown 
bedom# ii^t. It IS just like English tenants cultivating land paying rent 

^ "^hey are paying it for the use of fhA 

kpd and lh#5rfore not a double payment. ^ ^ x,ne use ot the 

burden would be made 

Take any eount^fy iti the wqrld where land is in private ownershin 
who cultivates ihAt«d always pays rent and because he pays rent 
to ojaim mm. d^id revenue. ^ 
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The xMaharajadhimja Bahadur of Burdwan. Q. — I believe that, so far as 
land reveiine is conccinod, it also varies from village to village or from plot 
to plot, 

A. — Yes, it does. 

Q. — Does tlie average Burman accept that as a necessary evil? In other 
words, would the Burman be more satisfied if he had a sort of fixed rate for 
a certain class of land than a varying rate? 

A. — ^The land revenue varies according to the classification of the soil 
in the same locality; but in different localities it vanes according to the 
climate, the amount of rainfall or the fertility of the soil. 

Q. — ^The Burman does not mind this varying rate; he thinks it is to 
his advantage. 

The Hordhle Sardar Jogendra Singh. Q. — ^According to the principle 
you enunciate, would you like taxation in Burma to be on a more eq^uitable 
basis ? 

A. — Certainly. 

Q. — Have you any recommendation to make? 

A. — I am concerned with general principles; and as I am not engaged 
in executive work, I do not think I can make any useful specific recommend- 
ations. 

Dr. IJ i/der. Q —Are jou piopaied to give evidence on the sea pas- 
sengeis tax recentlj. passed b the local CounciD 

A. — Certainly, it is one of the burning topics of the day. 

Q. — ^Th© Bill has been passed by the Burma Council and I see from the 
proceedings that jou made a speech inu voted for the Bill. 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — ^You object to the capitation tax? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^if you take a tax of Rs. 5 from every passenger who enters Burma 
by sea, it comes to this : irrespect^Lve of his ability to pay, you are charg- 
ing ©very person a sum which it might not be in his power to pay and the 
levry ot such a tax uould be against these excellent principles ol taxation 
you enunciate, that taxation should be restricted ^ accordance with 
the taxable capacity of the people, that it should be equitable in its incidence 
and so foith. 

A.— Taxation ought to be equitable and it ought to be limited to the 
taxable capacity of the assessee. But m the case of Indian labourers who 
come to Burma from India, they have their future earning capacity to mort- 
gage. A Jnisfry cones along and collects all the labouiers, sometimes he 
makes advances to them and paj^s their steamer fare. If a tax is levied on 
such labouier, tlv uiistiy also vould pa^ this tax in addition to the steamer 
fare, but all these sums of money are debited to the Indian labourer for 
future adjustment. 

Q.— He mortgages his future earning capacity before he starts and over 
and above this, the Government of Burma have now passed an Act which 
puts a tax of Es. 5 on every person. I understand that the tax would be im- 
posed upon every Indian who enters Burma, whether a woman or an adult 
or an old man or one suffering from physical disability with no earning capa- 
mty whatever. Further, you levy no capitation tax in nine towns in Burma, 
but you would levy this impost on Indians who would go and reside in these 
nme towns in which no capitation tax is levied. Does it strike you as fair 
and equitable that poor people who have no means to pay should be subject 
^ *^ 0 / tax r 

I , Thompson. Q, — ^Isn’t the answer to this that the Burmana 

do nfl’want these maimed and blind persons? 

of exactly. These are imported by Indian settlers as recipients 

Dr. Q.— -The position comes to this: that w© are resortine: to 

an instruihent of reahsatxon which is a double-edged weapon: the Burmans 
and the Indians havo to see wmeh odgo is the sharper. 

^ j A.— In public im wB have to .avoid two things; selfishness and vindib. 
tiveness. You are talking about the maimed and the blind, but it 4s ^ 
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ol customs ^duty, within their means, they pay by way 

.boat tm.T.AA'Atal 

districts and the remainmo- SQ 000 who the 

01 Rongcn. <,„ '“'«™ 

Q.' — ^Aie theie no house-taxe* 

A.— They live in barracks and pay about Rs. 2 a month 
hous^-^^nl?*'”' for the municipal services in the 

to undertake a lot^o^f duties^on ttieL^behalf^e.ff^'^^vaMi^T^®^^®'^^*^®® 
m toes of epidemic, conservancy arrangements ’^etc. I wa^sTalki^J^^to^^^ 

Ebr2.°' ”*^S.27A"?h2X™'’2Ar£g; 

S:r;hSg"b?Si‘'3™VbSf”' '*•”“ 

A. do not think there is any provision for that. 

Q. — But that does involve expenditure? 

A.— The labourers go to the hospital and are treated there. 

>i«o happens to a man who is unable to continue his work ati/i 

aas no money to pay his passage back? xwnue ms work and 

A.— We hadn^t any instances of this kind. 

Dr. Syder, Q. — ^You don’t repatriate Indians? 

A. 'Not as a rule It is the look-out of the ?y?/sf/?es. 

the ™ to^ch with the cooly for 

A.— Yes. 

Q— What is the law by which a wistrij can recover the amount he 
advances P 

. .^^eadT^f Contract Act. Workmen’s 

the workmen? 
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Q. — Aie not these advances a means of promoting slavery? 

A, — The indenture system is a sort of slavery, but, in any human insti- 
tution, there must be some sort of slavery. Even in Government service, the 
element of restraint is not absent. 

Su Feny Thompson. Q.— [las the mjsfij/ a leal hold over the labourer 
and does he make it veiy hard for his family left behind? 

A. — Theie is a sort of social pressure exercised on the families of the 
coolies in Madras. 

D/. llijder Q — When the midri/ advances Rs 5 to the cooly, I think 
the cooly would have to repay double that amount? 

A. — ^May be. 

The President, Q. — Practically, I suppose the vustiy takes a shaie oi 
the wages. 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — Does the imstnj contiact toi a gang of coolies Does he keep his 
gang togethei and really contract for the woik of the gang and not let them 
go out as individuals? 

A. — He does. Afc one time, a soit oi dnect» system of lecuiitment wms 
attempted by the Public Woiks Department vho wanted to do away with 
wisttieSj but tliau taiW. 

Q. — ^Really, what he deals with is the unit? 

A. — ^Yes, not with the individual. 

Burma cannot do without Indian labour, because the population is so 
very small. I was talking to a Muhammadan gentleman the other day who 
is a large employer of labour. He told me that, when the Sea Passengers 
Bill was introduced and passed by the Legislative Conncil, all his Indian 
workmen wanted their wages to be raised from Bs. 20 to Rs. 24 a month* 
otherwise they would strike. He had to give them what they asked for’ 
because there was no other form of labour to take the place of the Indian 
labour In Rangoon itself, the iickshaw pullers, the ganti alias and cartmen 
have all raised their wages. 

i>t. Faranwye. Q,— Practically, the levying of this tax of Rs. 5 per 
labourer has resulted m the Burmans, who make use of the rickshaws and 
garis, paying a good deal nioie! 

A. — ^Yes, the consumer pays. 

Q.-— On page 64 ot your nolo, you sa.v that the capitation tax is not 
equitable in its incidence because many Talaing, Arakanese, and Karen 
youths, who have reached the age of 18, cannot pay the tax, the burden 
falling upon their parents. According to the argument used by you in the 
case of Indian labourers, haven’t these adult youths their earning capacity 
to draw upon^^ 

A. — There is a difference. The Indian labourers are immigrants, while 
these youths are indigenous people living in the land. Those who come 
over from India come here as aliens to make their money. They look unon 
Burma as their Bl Dorado, 

Q. — ^That practically means that you do not want Indians? 

we want Indians, but we want them to bear their own share 
of the burden of taxation. 

Q.— You do not want the adult Burmans to bear their share? 

A.- — ^They already do so. 

f make a great grieranc© against the capitation tax; I shonld 

WWWei that ihe same grieyanoe holds good with even greater force in the 
case ef Indians whom you are going to subject to the sea passengers tax. 

_ A.— analogy is not quite parallel. We are treating the Indian im- 
migrants as foreigners who come over to Burma to make money but in the 
inhSit^% dealing with people who live in the country as permanent 

Q.— Therefore, you do not want them to pay their fair share, but you 
want the foreigners to piay laore than their fair share? 

A. — The latter have aot paid anything hitherto. .. 

! I 1 
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Q. — -But lie did iiot come to settle. 

Dr. Hychr, Q. — The European commercial opinion headed by Sir Adam 
B.cliie lias against tins tax on passengeis. 

A. — Sir Adam Richie is the head of the Burma Oil Company and lie 
employs about 6,000 or 7,000 coolies in the oil fields alone. If this capitation 
tax levied on Indian labouieis ilie '^ages would rise. 

Q. — And these Indian coolies are engaged in the task of developing the 
resources of Burma and they are made to pay Rs. 5 extra while they are 
engage in th s task 

A. — A man generally looks at his pocket first. It is fine phraseo- 
logy to say that we develop the resources of Burma. Fiist of all, look 

to our pockets. And these Indian coolies are mere instruments for the 
employer to make money. 

Sir Peicy Thoynpson. Q. — Is there not provision that if any of these 
immigiaiits pay capitation or tlmthameda, this tax would be refunded So 
that what happens is this . that it is merely a method of ensuring the col- 
lection of the capi+acaon or the ihafhaineda whenever he is liable to it. 

A. — Certainly. 

Dr. Ilyder. Q. — There was a discussion about this in the Council, where 
it is stated that theie are difficulties in collection. 

A — These are all details and minor evils attached to every system of 
administration. 

The President. Q. — In paragraph 2 of your note you say, 'The point I 
wish to emphasize is, that a State, whose system of taxation aims at mate- 
rialistic progress at the expense of religion and true education, is bound 
to have unrest or collapse in the course of years,” and you attribute that 
to the fact that early marriages, abolition of famines and the stoppage of 
wars, feuds, conspiSi’acies and rebelFons lead to a large inciease of population. 
I 4on^t Q^ite see how religion and education will make food go round? 

A. — The well-being of a man ^depends upon bis psychology, his mentality, 
and that again depends upon his religion and education." The complaint 
among the Burmans is this : that the young Burmans having studied EngHah 
in their schools and colleges are losing respect for their elders and are losing 
touch with their religion. In fact, their character has been modified for the 
worse. 

Dr. Parmjpye. Q.— Will jou do away with your Universities? 

A.--yThat is not it. If you can^t end a thing you must mend it. If your 
University is to go on, you must try to mend the system by having a larger 
place for your vernacular and Buddhist education, Buddhist philosophy and 
so on. 

The President. Q — ^You say, "Japan is now menaced by a cataclysm” 
by the same causes P 

A. — ^Yes; China and Japan are countries which started with an agricul- 
tural system. Then they adopted an industrial system. There is more in- 
dustry than agriculture m Japan and the people have gone in more for 
material prosperity and for apeing European manners and customs. 

Q. — That IS hardly a mattei foi adjusting the system of taxation. 

A. — ^It is an example of what takes place in other countries: 

Q .' — ^You say, "The system of taxation aims at materialistic progress 
jifl iiie expense of religion and true education.” In what respects? 

F Hot exactly the system of taxation; but the objective of the whole 

lysfem of administration. For instance, the British Government is esta- 
blitehwi Judia ; it finds so many religions and so many peculiarities : and 
says "Let us hot take notice of any of them,” 

The Bardar Jogendra Singh, Q.So your idea is that the tax 

IS misapplied so far as education goes? If the tax were applied for the pro- 
per education of the people, the difficultly won’t arise? 

A.— What I say is this: that the British system of Goverument is m- 
, taely divorced from the n^iYe of religron and culture* 
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Q.—Don’t you need some general tax also in your municipal towns? You 
cannot keep separate accounts lor every service. 

A. — ^We want a general tax for general administration too. 

Q. — That would noimally be a tax on circumstances and property. 

A. — Ye>s. But sometimes municipalities make a profit out of service 


taxes. 

Q* 

A. 


— Do they? 

— They do. 

Q.— Then you object to a tax on fisheries on the ground that it increase 
the cost of fish. 

A.— Not that I object to the taxation. I say licenses should be sold for 
a definite period of years, say three or five. 

Q. — You say auctions should be held for a term of years and in that 
period people would learn more economic methods. 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — To avoid coi‘j*uption and leakage of municipal revenue, would you 
prefer to ^ve the assespnent and collection of taxes of local bodies made 
by an official agency, as it is in a good many democratic countries? 

A.-— At any rate, at the outset^ it will be all right. Before local bodies 
acquire experience, this may be done. 

ITT ^ separate enquiry regarding municipal administration. 

Was not an enquiry made under the chairmanship of Mr. Houldev? Wa 
received a very able report on the subject. ^ 

A. — Has any action been taken upon that? 

Q. — ^The enquiry has been made. 

A,— I think there ought to he some sort of uniformity in different places. 


Prof. K. JEVONS, M.A., P.S.S., P.G,a, IP.S. 

University College, Biangoon^ was next examined. ^ 


Written memorandum of Prof. Stanley J'evons, 

As regards the incidence of land revenue, it has occurred 
If you are able to obtain the co-operation of Local^Tem^nte 
be possible to get figures regarding the total income tom the land !nTth« 
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of business outside nmnicipal limits, unless corresponding advantages weri 
provided within the municipal area, such as improved roads and watei 
supply. 

The tax I am proposing is one of which the final incidence is on the 
owner, including all persons, such as lessees and mortgagees, having an 
interest m tho not annual value ol the sic. it is to be a kfind of income-tax 
on ■fee unearned income arising from the increased annual value of the site 
due to the growth of the town or neighbourhood* A new railway or other 
public improvement, or increased trade, or merely a decline of tho purchasing 
poiver of money (general rise of prices) may be the cause. In all advanced 
countries it is widely recognised that this is a source which may justly be 
taxed, even at a heavy rate; though it would hardly be equitable to impose 
a heavy rate immediately. It should be gradually increased at intervals ol 
a tew years Btarhnq at half pci ceno pei annum on the capital value, it 
could be increased to 1 x>er cent after 5 years. 

A tax siiictiy proportional to the value of land cannot he shifted to the 
occupier, assuming he is paying a full market rate of rent, and assuming 
there is no combination of all owners affected to act jointly. Usually such 
joint action would be impossible, because the interest of suburban owners 
would be largely opposed to those of central owners. 

In practice, the tax might be collected most conveniently from the 
leasehold occupier, who w^ould be entitled to deduct the w'hoie or a portion 
from his rent. Suppose there are three successive lease-holders, the second 
and th rd each hoidiug from the pieceding one Let A be the owner, and B, 
C, D the successive lessees; and let the estimated annual value of the site 
be Es. 600 per annum. Suppose B pays Bs. 120 under an old lease; 0 pays 
Bs. 320 to B, and D pays Bs. 500 to C. Then D enjoys Bs. 100 of the 
annual value, 0 Bs. 180, B Bs. 200, and A Bs. 120. The whole tax will 
be collected from D, but the share of the tax each can collect from the next 
must be fixed by the assessor in proxjortion to their interests. 

As indicated in section 1 , all I’ents and land taxes payable to (xovern^n^igt 
or any public authority should he treated as ground-rents on ih 0 | 
principle. If Government, or an Improvement Trust, already collects 
full annual value of the unimproved site as ground-rent, there will obviously 
be no tax payable. I think all cases can be met on this principle. If the 
owner or lessee can pay, mortgage interest should he left free of the tax, 

0. 15.— -The chaigos for irrigation water have in most cases not been 
raised by an amount corresponding with the rise oi the prices of agricultural 
produce, ownng to strong public iceljiig against raising the -water-rates 
The charges are much lower than they might be on most of the large canals. 
There seems to me to be no objection to making a reasonable profit above 
working expenses and interest; but in reality there is not much margin on 
most canals, or would not he, if a sinking fund were being accumulated 
as it ought to be. The idea that the canals will last for ever is erroneous. 
Considerable reconstructions will be necessary within fifty years on some 
canals to get over difficulties caused by the deposit of silt. 

The land I'evenue is increased for lands watered by a canal; and the 
inciease is regarded as indiiect revenue of the Irrigation Department. I 
think it is preferable to charge a water rate to cover expenses, interest and 
sinking fund, and to take the profit as the increased land revenue which 
shotild help to cover the increased cost of other public services— improved 
communications, especially roads, and higher cost of administration and 
education, owing to denser population and higher standard of living. 


Q. 16. — The increase of land revenue already taken is a kind pf betler^ 
ment tax. Whether it is sufficient is a question needing investigatibfi^ t 
think perhaps not. In the Lower Ohenab and other Punjab Colonies thte land 
frevpnu© is still much too 4ow, The Government of India’s rule abbut 


lejahancement not exceeding 33 per cent on the average of a district ought 
|hb,t to apply in the Canal Oobnies* The maximum for th© settlement period 
|^<^d be 100 pOr cent, with 10 per pent m the mmimum from year to yean^ ^ 

nf any occupancy or fixed-rate tenant should be rai 
of the whole increase m land revenue to hi$ rent. TMi ^ 

" f, in -the same |iositioa as befote* A slightly larger i 
^ increase in the same proportion as the ‘ ' 
not mmt in oases, whO'^^ 
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Q. 19. — ^If tlie said taxes be imposed on ilie general public or a large cbifes 
of them, tliey sbould be included wiib tlio general taxes in calcuiaiiiig tlie 
general incidence. A case in point is the tax on oulgoing passengers from 
Rangoon by sea who pay Rs. 2 each which goes to the Rangoon Beveloproeni 
Ti'ust. *** 

Q. 21.*— The distinction of certain taxes as optional or voluntary is a 
matter of deiiniiion. Obviously if every kind of food be taxed, tbe tax m 
not voluntary. On the other hand, taxes on the consumption of luxtuies 
clearly are voluntary. Between these there is every stage of voluntaries. 

Q. 96. — (1) Like so many controversies in economies, the question 
whether land revenue js a tax or a rent is a matter of definition of terms: 
The characteristics of a tax are: (1) The Government, with, or without 
fegislative authority, declares the rate of the tax, which Is levied on all 
persons, or other basis, in similar circumstances at the same rate. (2) The 
rate has reference to an assessment accoi'ding to valuo or measure. For 
instance, in customs duties, the tariff valuation is the assessment, or the 
weight or number of articles in the consignment: for income-tax the total 
income is assessed. A rent, on tl^e other hand, is a simple contiact to pay 
a certain sum per mensem oi per annum in respect of certain piece of land, 
or land and buildings. In the settlement of land revenue there is no rate 
of tax declared by Government, to be based on an assessment made by the 
Settloment Ofncei That pioccduio s fcllowed by mimic ipalities for house 
tax, but the vSelt^ein nt Offij'er proceeds directly to fix fclie land revenue 
payable in respect of a certain holding or of each field. His enquiries into 
tlie rental value of tbe land are undertaken meiely as a guide in fixing the 
revenue The circle rates are not assessments of annual value, but the actual 
rates ^ of revenue payable. The Settlement Officei lollows, therefore, the 
practice of a good landlord, who fixes his rents, not at the maximum he can 
screw out of In's tenants, but according to the relative fertility and other 
advantages of his various fields. 

T can see no distinction between temporary settlements and leases from 
Government tor 30 years. The only distinction of Government from a 
private landlord is, that Government purposely keeps the rents far below 
the economic rent, with a view to benefiting the cultivaiois, or, in the 
Lmtcd Provinces, partly to support the landlord class. Adminisimtivelv 
therelore, land revenue is a rent,- and from the point of view of economic 
theory it may be said bo be either rent or tax. There is no economic differ- 
encG between a land tax and a system of Government rents, when both are 

oS for toir^ceedT'’' economic rent, and 

Koim ofUvJfig of the agricultural population . — It is vital to 

have a correct appreciation of the role played by the standard oi living of 
the cultivating population in all questions of rural economics ineluclina* Hud 

Class of peopfe n, cans’ the manSoi of 

ife to iihich they haio become habituated, involving a certain rate oi con 

P?r head/ The^^lXrot L-bLf dots Z; 

j lai&ed inainly by edneation and tr.avel. Once the 

r6ducthfn°^d*n£.^lA‘’ Sreaf resistance is offeied to its 

coailJine lato unions, endure long strikes, or niierate 
rather than suffer a dimmutiou of their standard of livfng A } ieh 

of wiT “Sf P^arriage, and ay lead to tL praS 

of birth control Carr Saunders has shown how very iLnrtri")™ of nriniT 

!nd fSeiPi'oteoted their standard of hVing brinfa.Se 

customs tending to restrict the growth of ponulation On fba 

o^y be raised by ,apid fconomfc dev%m|nt 
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vaisprs having^a^W^gtanTald'^crf^l^^ to half The oulti 

their effprte at cultivation, blcfuirih!’ ^ould sla£ 

more satisfaction than an increase nf some labour gives them 

crops especially would dLl Srsomewha? SimmS 

more leisure. On the other hand +13 .!’- cultivators would ^,w 

force people to work harder and Tn./wi cf the revenue demand itou?^ 
were to live. The prosS^’of tL’e^X F°.^ outt“Vff 

m tile OTittnni of its primarV f largely doDenS 

Hence it has Been heKaf a agrienltiire fs 4e SeaS 

rents) is good for a 4nX\s f ^ miH!Yel oi 

wealth mto eiicnlafcion 

reality, bearing in mind that i am speakinfr nf iporeasing trade. In 

classes would benefit at the expense of ofv-.* , ^^f’^^twari tenuie, other 
would be slightly reduced unless nf ''^^^se standard of 

^loultnre were improved, and fanrtaT tn Jf *i“®. “etho^ of 
that an increase of land revenue would Ifl^ is true, however 

wealth into circulation. country by puttin7S 



of land revenue woul^thLMticaUv\Tve^nn**’^"1^*^u '“crease or decrease 
OJeoretically, the landloid afw£ thffo cultivator! 

tenants, out of which he navs +bA T® ™® rml economic rent from hiu 
sc much the less left for himself ^and^^W^^ latter be increased, 
more than the economic rent ffom the o''®''’ cannot get 

in practice the last statement is not auite ti-uc ' ®c runs the theory; but 
W Assuming all the tenants to he tenants It wil? ®°“<3'«ons. 

who dp not rackrent their tenants actual vJ^i’ *\ »''e.®ome landlords 

econoirnc rents. In this case an fncreasf of tbf ^ clistinctlv below 

incentive to landlords to laise rents by at iL&t thp'l^ would be an 

&i5 it i“%fH jtofaffit 

their tenants and deterio^-tins their^ ^ .^P capita! of 

agricultural and social system. (3) Actual rmt''®’ disintegrating the 
®°?“c“'o rents in the case nf individuiT hTl^ i’®,^'«rmonewfZy abovl 

attachment to their land and holders who have a sentimen+al 

impossibly high rent, largely out of remittances''?'®’' migrate pay an 

mdustnal centres or abroail. Whilst in mriic i'lieir sons working in 
times these cases may be of imuor+iTrcr ,P®''^*'°riifr tracts or at particular 

S,ve!ao\ff revenue is on the landlorl a^dThft^lf®’^''^^^ •**’?'* 

nave no effect on tenants at will In the calf “i'^nges in it will 

f of any incrLf ofT?r®^ 

snd of"affair8 Ts tbit'*lbX zamindari 

is usually suppcfecd! Pure rliy^war^rof f fo the 
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about lanclboklers being required to be cultivators, acquire and keep con« 
siderable landed property; (c) by merchants and lawyers buying up holdings 
as an investment. In the last two cases, in order to comply with the letter 
of the law, the owner perhaps works a small poi'tion of his estate on his own 
account by lin-ed labour, visiting it once a year oi so. 

It appears to me that in course of time all land in fertile aieas is likely 
to fall into the hands of landlords I do not mean literally ^^alP% but 80 or 
90 per cent of it Legislation cannot entiiely stop this tendency. The only 
thing which can stop this is the growth of thrifty habits and a knowledge of 
improved metliods of cultivation amongst the peasants turned to advantage 
by co-operative organization by^ credit societies combined with purchase and 
sales societies, insurance societies, and so forth— ~a movement of the people 
to help themselves as in Denmark. 

On the other hand, pure zannndari tenure, which is characterized bv 
there being only one intermediary between the G-overnment and the eulti- 
vatois, often tenJ's io degeneiat-e thiougb letting to tliiJcadars, who are 
usually lessees of the whole or of laige portions of the estate, and themselves 
sublet to the cultivators, subject of course to the landlord's obligations. 
There may, indeed, be several of such intermediaries, each bolding from the 
last. ^ The system is one which should discountenanced, if not altogether 
prohibited. I would suggest that a perfectly fair method of discouraging 
this practice of iaim ng out a zamindari would be to enact that a lessee 
shall pav a special cess to Government of 10 per cent on the land revenue 
in respect of all land which he holds on lease, but does not actually cultivate 
himself. 

Q. 100. — (4) Exemption or ahafemenf for small Tioldmgs. — ^What would 
be the results^ if land revenue were to be graduated like income-tax, small 
holders receiving an abatement, and the smallest perhaps total exemption? 
It is easy to see that at least four undesirable results would follow. More- 
over, the advantage v\cnld acciue only to true raiyats (cultivatoi’s holding 
direct from Goveinraent), for we can scarcely contemplate occupancy or 
leasehold tenants obtaining a refund of part of the land revenue paid in 
lespect of their bol'^b'ngs. To fclie true raiyats the advantage would, in most 
cases, be illusory or temporary (not lasting beyond one generaiion). 

The undesirable results would probably be as follows: (1) Many of those 
getting abatement or exemption would do less work, and the value of the 
gross outturn would be somewhat reduced. (2) There would be an incentive 
to subletting, or if that were prohibited, to taking in a working partner, 
who in fact would be supposed to do practically all the work. A man of 45 
years, having two or tlnee sons working as labourers in industrial towns, 
could retire end live on bis rent plus his sons' remittances. (3) There would 
be an mcentive to sitoclivision of holdings by sale as well as by inheritance. 
m sellufg ball ot Ins holding a man could claim an abatement of the revenue 
on the remainder, and the purchaser would be willing, and probably able, 

^ bighei price than now He could mortgage the land, however, 

o PT'e'^ent basis. (4) The most serious objection is that 

abatement or exempt on oi pmu* raiyats from revenue would merely encourage 
the growth of population, whilst the standard of living remains so low, A 
o^^ldren and relatives could be supported on the income of 
be bolding, and in many cases doubtless the disagreeable necessity of one 
or other membeis of tbo family migrating, whether to agricultural or 
industrial work elsewhere, would no longer operate. <i|.ricumuiai or 

question turns largely on the standard of living. Whilst this is so 
J ^ cultivators would take advantage of 

|M abatement to spend the extra income thus available wisely, or to save 

\ result of 4e t.Xy 

would be that in certain areas there would be in the course of ten or fifteen 
yeara-aiperceptible increase of the density of population This eZld onlfS 

economic development and Reneral compul'sorv 
etocation of the right kind; but any province adopting the policy of^ba^ 
ZZw land itself in finZcial diffioulti^T Zd Zoufd haZ Z 

money for e^omic and educational progress. The W polL 1^0 gZilead 
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Prof. Stanley Jevom gave oral evidence as follows:- 


dSr ta.™ ti' af K” /"jSm™ “S 


froni'^Tiortm/®irl“f of incidence that arise largely 

iisht. wo“d ““ 

A.— That would create a further dimcuity. 

there ib an element of tax when Government niakes a 
profit from a legal monopoly and from a railway when the net eaininas 
exceed the commercial rate of mteiest on capital outlay I supnose vmi 
calculate the not earn ng, this ivay, gioss eanungs ".“a! expenSe 
A. — ^Ye$. 

Q, .2. he di&pute in the central legislature as i^egards commercial under- 
The^^^iv regard to this item ot the working expenses. 

They say that a Government undertaking js much more expensive than a 
and even calculating the piofit as the gross earnings 
niri e.Xi.ens6s much taxation is hidden m the woiktng ex- 

p0IlS6S> ^ 

eieiimnT'nf the delmition. I should not say that there is an 

fcakinrare working expenses oi a public under. 

pnttmg the point oi put forwai’d in the central legisla- 
tme. Whenever the raii\\ay budget comes up we know the gross earmnas 
and we know the poss woikmg expenses also and on the^face of it^a 

r return. But they say the real 

difiaculty^ lies lu the working expenses Although there is a very small 
return that is left, the extra charges the people of the country 
wolking expenses. This is the point of these 
people when they discuss the < 3 [uestion in the central legislature. 

A. I see the point. Tt is a matter of dehnitioii of what you call 

^ ^ people; but it m not an intLtional 

means of raising money. ^ x , v a,xx xxxuuuuioiiai 

’ Q. ^You would ai>prove of the arrangement entered 

mto under which 1 per cent oyer and above the normal interest on Govern- 
ment paper should be credited to the Government? 

A. Up to about 1 per cent I would. 

Q. Tt is exact I 57 on the lines oi youi suggestion. 

A* — ^Yes, I approve of that. ^ 

Q.— You say the profits of exchange in so far as they are not mere 
the nature of an indirect tax on trade and 
gooST^^^ foi’eign goods. What do you mean by consumers of foreign 

A.— I mean people in India who buy goods that are imported. 


“The profits of exchange arise when exchange goes up? 

A. — Mainly that, 

nwet^ihe^Ho^i^eXrgesI rupees to 

A. -“Yes. 

» certain figure then it is that the 
^^ernnient of India would remit whatei^-er it has to remit by navinff a 
number of rupees. It is then that the profits of exchange^ ansf. 



important argument whiA 
U?Jv»ffS2'?t ’t® exchange is pushed up fmm 

H»littll44AjjWfnaiemaI people say that it is a penalty on Indjatt 
V- , , WftWpoiliS into India. * 
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Q.“~We shall come to that argument later. But if you grant this 
that the eftcct oi high exchange is to discourage exports fi’om India to 
foreign eoiiiuries ., 11 J to eiicouiage iinpoits, this is lather difficult to recon- 
cile with the statement that you have made. 

A. — I doubt if we aie thinking of the same thing. By profits of ex- 
eliangCj I mean profits n-hich Government makes irom time to time by 
1 emitting at favourable moments 

Q. — The benefit would arise if it is able to remit money at Is. Qd 

instead of Is id. 

A.—Yes. 

Q. — -Therefore the further argument is that when exchange goes up 
io Is. 6(L the state of afi:airs is injurious to the Indian exporter and 
benefits the importer. 

A. — I had in mind a different matter, not the question of the effect 
ol exchange as a vhole. Jt does not seem to me there is a profit to 
Government in the tiiie sense oi the void. I mean the sort of profit made 
by an exchange bank. It is only one aspect of the larger question of 
exchange. 

Q. — Before I pioceed further I should like to know how it is that 
the profit on exchange is in the nature of an indirect tax on trade and 
consumer^ of foieign goods. 

A. — In making remittances Government always tries to buy at the 
most favourable rate. ^ In that way it makes from time to time small 
profits over what it might have made or the rate it would have got if it 
had bought at other times not quite so favourable. It is always on 
tbo look out to get just the most favourable rate, as the exchange banks 
are. That is what T consider to be the pz’ofits on exchange. That is, as a 
business enterprise Govoinment have been making some profits. The sav- 
ing to Government vheii oxdiange ii^es from Is. 4c7. to Is. dd., I should 
>peak of as a gain by exchange and not as a profiit. India undoubtedly 
gains ]jy exchange when it raises and therefore the burden of Home charge"^ 
is reduced. 

The Hon' hie Hmdnt Jogendra SuigTi. Q. — Does it gain in real value? 

A. — Temporarily it does. 

The Fremdent. Q. — ^You think cinchona ought to be sold at or below 
cost price? 

A.—T thought it was sold below cost price. 

Q. — ^It is sold at mai-ket rates. 

A. — That which is sold for the trade? 


Q, — ^It is not sold for the trade very much. 
Government and municipal hospitals. 


A.~~I am Sony I was ignorant of its being sold at market rates. 

Q. — If you sell it nt cost pi ice it would upset the pr'vate market, 

A.“T thought it was intended to prevent monopoly or undue urofit’ 
land m the interests of public health I would advocate it^. ^ * 

Q.— Do you advocate a complete Government monopoly? 

A.— Not for cinchona. Government should produce it on a large scale 
and sell it at a small price. ^ 

The Hon'hle Idaedar Jogendra Singh. Q. — When exchange is high is 
|ihfre not an item to bo written off — ios^s on customs duties? * 

Af~*Yes, to some extent. 

»say that ^ the water-rates in most cases hafe not 
oorr^ponding to the rise in the value of the agricultural pro- 
ybu thinking of any particular province or of all province? 

thinking mainly of the Punjab and the United Provinces. As 
, I f Punjab ^ E t^liink they have recently raised the rates in the 

'.fe# ‘ ^ Q.-^WeuI^ water-rates on prices? 

a frequent fluctmtioa of 





The Ilon'bh Sardai Jogendia Singh. Q. — Could ytm give a definite 
figure as to the reasonable profit and the aiuoiint ot sinking iuna to be 
provided out of thisP Would you sav 12 per cent^ 

A.— I had in mind 1 or 2 per cent, taking the average. There 
must he some exceptionally profitable canals and undoubtedly otners 
which do not pay the interest. 

Q. — ^With an additional one per cent lor a sinking fund? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Df. Ryder. Q.— Should we base water-rates on the cost of service or 
the value of soivice principle? 

A. — You have to base them on both. 1 take it that the principle at 
present adopted in difleientiating between dlffoient ciops is an application 
of the value of service principle. 

Q. — ^You have got to satisfy the people as regards the necessity. They 
say Government ought not to charge more than what it costs the brovern- 
ment, 

— Xt is quite fair to make a small profit in addition to the cost 
of service. But in fixing the lates for paiticular crops you must have 
regard fco the value. 

The F'l csident. — If you lake the cost of service as the guiding 
principle, it means that the be^'t situated land pays the least which is a 
rednctio ad ahsurdum. 

Q. — ^Would you tieat each canal separately? 

would not take different canals separately. I would take the 
canals of a province as a whole, and have unilonn lates 

Q_^>^'X'hey would have to pay a profit even in the most unfavourable 
situation ? 

must first of all set aside the unproductive canals which are 
not intended to pay. After that take the average return of the whole of 
the productive works and rates should be fixed to give small profit, say, 
of 2 per cent. If you include the unproductive works in the caicuiation, 
then I should say the profit should be less, say i per cent* but as a matter 
of convenience in accounting it is better to keep protective works separate. 

Q — you make the less lavoiirably situated works pay their way, 
then the most favourably situated woiks will be paying most substantial 
profits? 

I ^hink that the Ii ligation Department is too cautious about 
tW schefnes If they barely yield 6 [m' cent, they will not take up the 
i #.haf. The estimate might show 5 to 6^ per cent. If they took the system 
I of liyeraging they would be able to extend the canal system as a whole. 

is rather an important point. I was once told by an irrigation 
/I d|®<^er that the schemes were turned down if the estimates did not show 
I 6 per cent return, 

j Th^ Frestdent. Q. — ^You would have to have periodical revision df 
^ g^Sses^meifts as a v/holo, say, quiiiquennially, w^lh reference to prices. 

if there were a considerable change ^ of prices, or a serious 

error in the estimates. Not otherwise. I think irrigation engineers can 
i ^ i wry correct estimates. They are generally conservative in their esti- 

J^UiSteS^ I -^hmk they would not commit any serious mistake. A general 
/J ^ * <|hange of priced is the basis T have indicated for revising the rates, as the 





king expenses go up. 

Q. — You don’t want to revise the rates to balance your Inidgel, so you 
require to re-examine them periodically? 

think rates might be re-examined periodically, say, at an intor- 
3 SS than five years and not more than ten years. ^ A ^hort, 
■i'-ion has the "advantage that the change involved is less, ^ | 

So.rdaT Jogendra Singh,-~-T^^ Irrio^ation j 

zon went into the^quea 
nroteotive works of irri 
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A.-Cartainly, by making this 

toX'^'km^lnwre'Frd to meet a piopoitiou ol the loss ^ 

7"} TT’iiflp^ O To sum up, 1 undersband you base wafcei-iate on 

.t ™ ^v'” r'r, fx"“ * 

have ioi- the prodiicti’.c voiks unitontiity ot lates. 

‘ yQCT , _ 

o would have a periodical i evision ol rate at short periods 

but ?n no cTse iL fckn five yeirs because the change that would thus be 
eftected would mean a smallei icadjustment 

^_Yes. That amounts to saying generally that I am 
present system with the modification ol conformity 

with prices, and into unitormity as regaids difiereut canals. 

The President. Q.— The increase oi land revenue already taken is a 

kind ol betterment tax? 

with regaid to inigation it is so. ^ -in p 

Q.— Supposing you mtioduce an inigation scheme in the middle or 

a settlement? j jj 4. 

A— I understand the piovmces have provided for that and that an 
extra 'rate is levied, I mean extra land revenue. They do not revise land 
revenue Init they do impo .30 a kind ol cess on land revenue, the teclinioal 
name of uhich j forget at this moment. 1 think it is owners rate, 
water-ad va n tage rate . 

Q.— Take the Madia, plan, >ou tmat it as diy late ph/s u ater-rates. 

A. ^Yes. So they lose for the time being. 

0 in any case m mak iig new iriigat.on w-orks, if you ask the raiyats 

to pay a water-rate oi Rs. 10, they won’t have ih On the other hand, 
they would be lendv to piy dovui a iuntp sum Rs. o vatei-iate. 

The Uon^hle Sardar Jogendra Singh. Q.-~You would favour a combined 
water-rate and land revenue absoibing a definite pioportion? 

Noj i think the present system is on the whole better. 

Q. — xhat IS the pjesent s.^sDcm iii ^ome parts. 

A— In saying ^’'present system’’ I am thinking of the present system 
hi the Punjab and United Provinces. 

Sir Percu Thompson. Q — You say that you think that the State ought 
to limit its charge of water-rate to such an amount as would enable it to get 
a commercial rate on the money invested.^ Do you think that is fair? 
After alL the benefits of water-rate are given to certain selected people, 
ft is not like railway tickets, Tho benefits are given to selected people who 
hapueu to he within the purview of the particular canal. Supposing by 
nutting water on such lands you increase the value of land which was 
previously 50 rupees to 150 rupees or more an acre, and now pppose 
10 rupees is a sufficient charge to enable you to pay the commercial interest 
on your capital expended, surely you are selecting given individuals for 
an increase of 90 jnipees. Are chey entitled to it? Why should they have 
that increase? At the moment, subject to the increase of land revenue, 
you are giving to certain selected individuals solely by your water schetne 
an increment of 90 rupees. Are you not really in the position of a trustee, 
and if yoxi have such a trust, are you not hound to charge a full com- 
mercial price for the water? 

I ^.__-Xhe object of the plan I suggested, i.e., rates to be on a uniform 
'basis for all productive canals so as to bring not more than 2 per cent 
; ; i profit above the interest charge on the capital of all the can^ was to 
' ^ ! apt e:ktension of the area irrigated, I admit that, oipng to the 

^patnre of the country. Government has to select certain areM for 
and leave certain areas unirrigated. In the United Provinces 
thei^e is a considerable proportion of the total cultivable 
area capable of 4emg watered, and it seems to me that the aim of Govern- 
ment shouil ' be, to :go on watering as man^f tracts as possible even though 
there retfirn fnswd bn every project. ®herd- 

I floret I tOf ^ sysf^tp a 

:ifl#hd}e should hot!te;iiM4 2 ^p4r paying inter^b.# 
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the whole syh.tom, the loason being that the new canals which “ay be 
ebtini.ited oiilj to pay 5, oi even 4 pei cent, should be taken up. il tnat 
could he taken and the iiikahitants get iiie benefit of the water in this 
new aiea, any coinincKial los'^ of idxat sclienie can lie paid out or tlie pionts 
of tlie oilier sdiemes, 

Q.— 1 don’t di&seut lioni this policy. But certain lands do lend them^ 
selves to iirigation. If 5 "ou limit your charge to a sum which provides a 
bare eomnieicial I'eturu . . . ? 

A.—-1 do not say bare commercial return on the good canals or on 
the more pichtabie ones, but 1 am asking for a bare commercial return on 
the canal sys-Deiii as a whole. 

Q. — You say uniform rates ^ 

^_Yes, unifonn rates charged for the use of water. That service is 
provided moie cheaply in the case of certain canals than is possible in the 
other canals. 

Q.—Bet us take it as one whole system. You provide by your charge 
a sum to hiing in 6 per cent. In point of fact, there are a large number 
of people who aie willing to iiay a far iaiger sum than you ask them to 
pay because they get a handsome income; why should you give water at a 
cheaper rate"^ Is it not a fact that you arc nofc ti eating your fund as a trust 
lor the ^ihole of the mhabifcants pj'operly.^ But you ask the selected in- 
habitants vho have not had their lands in a favouiabie position before for 
getting natei to pji <,it a late which make'^ them real jse a gieatly increased 
income. In this case, aie you entitled to give it to them at a cheaper 
rate.^ 

A, — Undoubtedly. Might I say that J am taking into account the 
fact that the rates in very iaige areas are settled and it is not practicable 
to raise them much eycept m pioporlion to puces ^11 I wexe laying out 
a complete new iriigation sebeme for the ivhole piovince de noro, i would 
certainly say that the policy should be to start at a higher level of rates. 

Q, — In tact in the Punjab where land belongs to the State, you put 
water on the land and increase its value and then sell by auction and 
realize the full vahio. 

A,— Yes. 

The liovdhU ftardar Jogendra Singh. Q. — ^If you take the profit and 
loss on the favoured lands which are iimigated and the less favoured ones, 
the benofit is equalized. Wheie there is less rami all, the cultivation is less, 
*iiere you bring ivafcer and put the lands on the same level as the other 
favourable ones. Take the case of the Punpib and the Central Provinces. 
Both have got the samo benehts. You put both on equal footing. There is 
no inequality or betia^ai of trust. The community as a whole contributed a 
certain amount of money on which it gets a certain amount of interest, 
la it entitled to get more than that? 

Sir Percy Thompso7i. Q. — ^What you say is perfectly true, that some 
lands are less favoured naturally than others. That is no reason why 
you should bring that land to the same level as the other ones. No man 
has a right to say that my land shall be made up to a certain standard at 
the expense of the State. The question is whether the benefit from the 
talua given to the lands, should nofc be the property of the general tax- 

K . The whole question is whether the individual is favoured more than 
_ moral tax-payer. 

A. — ‘Don’t you think that this difference would be largely met by the 
increase of land revenue, which should be increased? if water-rates are 
uniform in different areas and meet the cost, I would assume that the 
benefit to the State arising from irrigation would be by increase of land 

k iative. But you will have to remember, roughly 

enue is 25 per cent of the rental value. So the 
of the increment. ^ 

)U construct the irrigation canals in parta and-' 
lit favourable schemes first, and wbm ’ivrtlialil 
Tourabie schemes at that time you 
■ more than the cost. Now when 
top, thm they will not bring 
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Consequently, 5 ’' 0 u will have to raise the rates on the old schemes. There- 
iore, public opinion so tar as it is interested in the old schemes will be 
against the making ol new schemes. If you chaige the public as much as 
you can, theio nilJ be no piioln* oximiun against the new schemes. 

A. — You must lemoiiiber that in the early days of irrigation it was 
not so easy to get the land taken up. Now it is very successful. I have 
seen an area in Bundeikhand where they built a canal and only the culti- 
vators of about 20 per cent of the commanded area took water. 


ibbr Fe^cij Thompson. Q. — On the question of uniformity of rates. You 
start youi canal schemes on the basis of getting your 2 per cent. With 
regard to the old sciiemes it may be that a rate of Rs. 5 an acre will give 
you lliis return. Now you are going to extend it to another area and decide 
you must charge Rs. 15 an acre, it being less than the commercial value of the 
water. Now you have lands wdiich have been bought and sold subject to 
the rate of Rs. 5 and you launch out on your 15 rupees scheme. Is it really 
fair ior the sake of unifoimitjr that this five rupees^ man should be dis- 
iuiliod and should have to paj^ 81 oi 9 rupees, just because you have 
embaiked on another schemed 

A. — I am not suggesting that he should be disturbed. It must remain 
the same except that it must be raised on account of the levision of 
^ prices. I do not propose that there should be revision of rates in the older 

canals to finance new projects. 

I Q. — ^Your five rupees scheme may be pei'fecily paying and your fifteen 
rupees scheme may be perfectly paying and still you levy a rate of Rs. 5 
m one and Rs. 15 in another. 

A. — I do nob think cultivators would take water at Rs. 15 unless it 
w^as in a very favourable situation. 

Q. — ^My figures might be wrong. Supposing it was Rs. 2|, then they 
'i might be qu te willuig to pay lis 8. 

4 A. — Yes, as prices go up. Rs. 21 will be a very low rate. 

Q. — 1 do not mean bliat the^e aie actual hgnies 

A. — It IS rather difficult to deal with hypothetical cases. Taking the 
rates, generally speaking, I do not think there can be much increase. 
t There might be to some extent, and certainly I would not advocate increas- 

1 ing the present rates in order to finance the schemes which get less than 

6 pei cent at the existing rates. T should not be in favour of setting 
; out to build a canal pioposing higher rates, unless there was a proved 

demand from the cultivators of the area. It they by some means could be 
induced to enter into contracts to pay higher rates, it is all right. 

Q, — It has happened in several noes. 

A.^Tlien, of cou^^e, it become^ a ousmess proposition. 

Q. — What it comes to is this. You have uniform rates except where 
* the cost of construction demands and the benefit conferred admits or a 

* higher rate. 

: A.' — I certainly think that there should be uniformity of rates over the 

' main system. If tliere are certain areas where all the cultivators are 

I anxious to have water and agree to pay higher rates, let the canals be 

1 constructed under those circumstances. For instance, there are pumping 

operations frbm the rivers. It is very desirable that they should be under- 
taken and Rs. 15 mighty be charged for those. The question is whether all 
the lates are to be uniform or whether they are to vary with the cost of 
construction. 



T am thinking of the same sort of principle on which we regulare 
rapway rates. There is some sort of uniformity. There are some special 
pWplecfe which requi’c special rates. For example, there % a railway in 
tbe Shan States where they charge double the ordinary rates, because they 
are HHy tracts and the railway was very costly. 

Q.— *Tb0 diference is that anyone can go by train, but it is not any- 
one who can have land on an irrigation system. 

afa %rguing to some extent on difierenfc assumptions. I have 
in mind the exitting situation in India and what has been adopted in the 
past, and not what li%h| he adopted in future or in any European countrV. 
The. conditions here the colonies. 




1 ')! 
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•You say tlie rate should be the same for all pers( 


rich should pay it although they also pay i 
itipmn, Q, — ^Would you give your views genera 
Rvstem and make any suggestions you can t 
' it? 


Dr JIwUt. 0.— When tUe landlords surrender three-fourtlis of iieir 
lands io Goveinment, and over and above this th^ey have to pay land 
revenue, water-rate, etc., which can be varied every five years, aocoiding to 
the use in do >ou think it is a fair and ecj[Uitable scheme. 

— I should like to make it clear that it seems to me that for admini- 
strative convenience and to avoid constant grumblings between the 
tors on different canals, it is more feasible to have uniform rates over the 
main canal system, and that the diffeiences due to the fertility of th^e land. 
Sc Laih propel iV speaking, be made up by charges m the nature of 
additional revenue. If it appears that there is going to be a loss rather 
than profit and the landlords can be induced to make a capital payment 
in advance for inclusion, I would try to keep the water-rate the same as in 
other areas. 

The Fiesidenf. Q.—Can you tell us something about the capitation 
tax? 

A.— On tlie whole, 1 approve of the principles laid down by the Coin, 
mittee of the American National Tax Association which “re printed at the 
end of your annexure. I consider that the Ameiican idea of making 
every citizen pay something directly to the State is not at all a bad plM 
If it is administratively possible, 1 think it is a good Pea'll- 
cultios in parts oi India at any rale; but I certamly would like to saj 
&iat if there is to he a capitation tax, in my opinion it should be levied 
on every male inhabitant over a certain age and there should be no exemp- 
tions. At present it seems to me wholly illogical that the inhabitants oi 
some six towns in Burma should go free of capitation tax, there being 
levied a land rate which is supposed to be in lieu of it, but as a matter or 
fact, is paid by different people in quite a different way, and not by every- 
body making a direct payment to Government. Furthei^ it seems to me 
somewhat curious that whilst an unmarried man m Burma only pays 
Ks. 2-8-G, a married man has to pay double that rate, though not tor the 
fii’st year. 

Dr Myder. Q. — was going to ask you whether you do Aot think i# 
is an anomaly in Bnrma that if a Burman goes into Government service as, 
say, a military policeman or chowkidar, he is exempt from the capitation 
tax, but if lie takes soivice in a commercial firm he has to pay it Ihere 
is discrimination bet’* eon those classes of labour. 

^ T think it is most unfair. T should say that if a capitation 

tax is levied at all, it should be paid by even^ male inhabitant, whether 
he is paying income-tax or not, including a priest. 

May I draw your attention to the very interesting table I find in the 
‘'Digest of wState Laws relating to taxation and revenue, 1922,” indicating 
how very widely the capitation tax is used in the American States and the 
interestfng provision they have that persons who cannot pay the tax may 
1.0 0^ certain number of days’ labour for the State in place of paying the 
Mxp 

— ^But that exists, T believe, iu Burma. People are called upon to 
undertake labour without receiving any payment . 

^A--l think that is quite separate from the capitation tax. It is an 
alternative in America. It is rather a primitive condition of things that 
it should be made compulsorv in addition. I w^ould like to say that it wouW 
im rBTj useful if the proceeds of the capitation tax could be assigned for 
local purposes, e.g., improving the roads, building new roads, etc. 

fjie President. Q.— Don’t you approve the provision made in the 
^ Local Self-Government Act under which any local body can cancel the 
, iSiiWion tax hy imposing a tax on circumstances and property? 

— X do not approve of that. If the capitation tax is adopted e,t all, 


A. — I do not approve of that. If the capitation tax is adopted at all, 
think it should exirt as a perfectly uniform tax throughout a whole 
pyiue® all persons. 
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A.— I do not think I have any suggestions for the improvement of 

llie exisLing system with its present scox)e. 

A —Do you think that the present system of graduation is right or 
would you prefer a system of graduation based on the English model f 

A.— On the whole., 1 think the pie&ent system is simpler to understand, 

Q.— The English 'system is ^eiy simj)le. 

A.— L doubt if it would he easily understood here. 

Q._lt IS simple in this way the first £225 are exempt, the next 
£250 pays hah rate, and the /e,st pays at full late. The argument has 
been used that under the Indian system you do not have any part ot your 
income free. 

A.- — Difierent countries have adopted different methods; the method of 
graduation adojited in India has been adopted in several other countries. 

Q _jt is this system which was in force in England up to 1920. Do 
you think that theie ought to bo any differentiation in favour ot earned 
incomes against unearned incomes^ 

A. — 1 think the ‘‘time is hardl 5 ’' ripe for it yet in India. ^ Certainlj’’, 
if any increase in the late of income-tax is necessary, I think it should he 
only on unearned income; hiit the piesent lates aie quite high enough. 


Q _Is it not also broadly true that there is not very much unearned 
income which is liable to tax, save in the case of very rich jieople whom you 
can get at by an augmentation of the late, if necessary? 

A. — It is nothing like so large as in highly developed countries. 

Q. — Isn’t anothiU' leason that it nmild be an aiionialv to put a differen- 
tial rate on iineained income when the laigest item of unearned income, 
viK., rent from land, is not taxed at all? 

A.^Ygs, I agree with you. 

Q. — You would favour the English system of giving allowances for 
wives and children ? 

A. — I am rather in favour of it, but I think it is administratively 
difficult at piesent. I think the main object should be to facilitate the 
working of the Act as far as possible. It is a difficult tax to work. 

Q. — Isn’t it tine that in a country like England you have quite a 
largo numlior of single men earning incomes? 

A. — Yes; in India it is mainly a ciuest on of the number of dependants, 

Q.-— 1 think it would be impossible to make allowances for dependants 
That would be opening up a verv big avenue tor traiid, 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Do you think on general principles there is any case for the exemp- 
tion of agricultural incomes from income-tax? 

A. — It is rather difScult to say. The exemption is traditional in India. 
It is possible that incomes of some magnitude derived from agricultural 
lands or town lands should be subject to income-tax. I think it would be 
administratively very difficult to apply income-tax to small landlords, but 
it is well worth considering whether income-tax should not be imposed on all 
landlords who get profits exceeding Rs. 20,000 per annum. 

Q. — ^Wouldn’t it be very difficult to have one exemption limit for 
agriculturists and another for the others? 

A. — It seems unfair in a sense, hut it is not more unfair than the 
present system, and it might turn out to be a first step in the direction 
of bringing a more logical system into force. 

As regards bringing it fully into force, I take it that in your 
the game is woith the candle. 

have to consider whether it is administratively possible, what 
the eost ef collection would be and wbat the yield from the tax is likely to 
be. 


Q.— We were told that in the Punjab, where there are million culti- 
vators, only ab^oht 2,300 pay land revenue in excess of Us. 500 a year, 
and taking it that anybod::^ Paying a land revenue of less than Es. 500 
would nob earn a taxable income, you only have 2,300 people there who 
would pay incomo4ax. 


pay 
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tliink tlie estimate of revenue given by Sbaii and Khambata 
quoted in Q. 39 is grossly excessive. 1 do not tliink you would get 
more than 2 or 3 crores at the outside for the whole of India. Obviously, 
the United Provinces, Bihar and Oiissa and Bengal would contribute most, 
ami Madras a little. I am not enthusiastic about it at present ; I consider 
it is a little premature to take up this question,^ but unless some other 
system is found for raising more levenue from agricultural areas, it ought 
seriously to be considered. I have thought over the question whether a 
kind of surtax on land revenue, say', i anna or 1 anna in the lupee, 
(‘annoi be levied on landlords possessing very large estates and paying a 
large amount of land revenne. That would^ be easy to assess, but the mam 
objection to it is that the actual proportion of the land revenue to the 
gross lental plus any other leceipts varies so much, and it would not be 
fair to base it on the land revenue actually paid at the present time. 

The President . Q —In your article ^^the Finance of Economic Develop-. 
ment” which you contributed to the Indian Jonrnal of Economics in Novem- 
ber 1919, you* have suggested four ways of raising more revenue : 

(1) In Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and Madras, revision of the per- 
manent settlement by direct or indirect means with the consent of a 
popularly elected Legislative Council in each province; and taxation of 
mineral royalties. 

(2) In Bombay, Agra and Oudh, and temporarily-settled parts of 
Madras, by a cess of 30 per cent on the land revenne, hut subject to 
reduction if the total of land revenue plus cesses exceeds 50 per cent of 
the assets at the time. 

(3) In the Punjab by the sale of colony lands to settlers on deferred 
payment sy.stem at the approximate market value (Es. 100 to I^. 400 per 
acre) instead of at the nominal figure of Es. 12-8-0 per acre. If in the past 
land had been sold at a iiguie more nearly corresponding with its market 
value, a very large amount of capital woiild have been available for develop- 
ing the colonies with metalled roads and light railways. The communications 
are at present quite inadequate. 

(4) In all growing cHies and urban areas throughout India, land 
values are rising rapidlv, and either the income from urban land, or the 
increment of market value, should be taxed. 

Bo you still adhere to these four methods? 

A. — On the whole, T would still adhere to these, except that the revision 
of the permanent settlement proposed in (1) is not practicable for some 
20 or 30 years more, and that T would modifv the figure in (2), A cess 
of 30 per cent on land revenue is rather high, but I certainly have in view 
the possibility of somehow obtaining more revenue from agri- 
cultural districts. Wliether it be by surtax or income-tax, it must bo 
credited to provincial funds, because more money is very badly needed for 
purposes of development in the rural areas. Anv more rnoney raised in the 
rural ar®^s should undoubtedly be spent in the rural areas themselves 
T ivould raise money for local needs, but I do not mean that it should 
nec^sarily be done through District Boards 

. 4 mention that 400 crores of rupees could well he spent on 

irrigation. ^ 

Tj. A.— Tfes, enormous sums are required to thoroughly develop the countrv 
It does seem to me that throughout India, and particularly Burma, more 
roads are a pressing necessity. It might he that you could g4 this 
additional revenue for the provinces by evening up the land revenue There 
IS no doubt that there are considerable variations in the incidence of land 
revenue as compared with the total receipts from land, either the c^fv^ 
tors net assete or the landlords rents; and I am inclitoed to thinV that 
the question should be consider^ as to whether temporary Settlements should 
,«t0ptinue to be so definite as they are (as exoludinw nn snouia 

period of 20 or 80 years) or whether power ought not^tT^^ 
j for^reconsidenng all cases after five years, so as to make 

I ipcre^es. m cases of specially low assessment. hitnt^ 

I Joffendm SitiffL you give us a roM 

I ,gmeraliid«m:as^to how the burden of taxes is distributed amon^ the 

po;>ulati<te between rural uud uXiTarSff riT:i 
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Q. — ^In youi note you have defined land levenue a& rent. Is it rent of 
a iaxF 

A. — They amount to the same thing. 

Q. — ^^Vhat does revenue mean; does it include all kinds oi diiect and 
indirect taxes? 

A. — By land revenue, I mean only what is assessed by the settlement 
officer. 


Q.^ — hi ancient times, did revenue mean a tax? 

A. — ^The term is aiiplied to all receipts of Government. 

Q. — As such it was used by the people loosely. 

A. — Yes, but we now distinguish it by saying that land revenue refers 
definitely to receipts irom land. 

Q. — Was not the i^iinciple of Moghul taxation accepted by Warren 
Hastings, Sir Thomas Munro and others when they spoke of land revenue 
as a tax? 


A. — think the ideas at those times weie in the direction of regarding 
land levenue as being preferably a tax to be administered somewhat simi- 
^ larly to the English land tax. If I may make my meaning clearei, T think we 

^ might divide ail revenue under thiee heads. Leaving out the pi^ofits of com- 

mercial services, we have taxes on peisoiial incomes (e.g., income-tax and 
I capitation tax), consumption taxes (customs duty and excise), and finally 

receipts from lands. I particulaily say receipts from lands, so that I may 
^ include Government rentals as well as land revenue. To my mind they 

I are the siine thing in an economic sense. If you like to turn the present 

A land revenue into a tax, that can be done administratively. It is only 

necessary to determine the annual value of the land and the Legislative 
^ Council would, from time to time, declaie a rate at which land revenue 

(or land tax as it would then be) would be collected on assessments made 
by the settlement officer; and that late might be varied from year to year. 

( Q. — In vffiat respect do the canons of laud revenue and modern taxation 

ddfei ? Do you recognize any canons of land revenue? 

A,— It seems to me that some of the canons of taxation apply, but they 
would apply equally to landlords administering their estates. 

‘i Q.— ‘In the case of land levenue, the income of the landlord is definite 

and iheie is a fixed loiit paid as a tax, viz , 50 pei cent, 

A. — I think, if ^ I remember rightly, that the Government of Fiidia 
Bosolution of 1902 laid it down that it does not oidinarily exceed 45 loer cent. 
In practice, the amount is somewhere about 33 per cent on the average, 
fl The President . — There is a considerable distinction between the 

Legislature declaring vi late which is to be applied to a valuation and an 
assessment by a Settlement Officei of a hguic vliich is limited to a nuixiinum. 

The Ilon’ble Sardar^ Jogeiidra Singh. Q. — In what respects are the 
■■ canons of taxation applied in the matter of land revenue? Is ‘ability to 

pay’ taken into account? 

A. — Yes, it is taken into account. 

^ The President. Q.-— Is ‘ability to pay’ taken Into account? 

A. — ^With normal cultivation, the ability should be projiortioned to the 
> fertility of ^the soil and the area cultivated. 

Q. — Hasn’t the richer man a larger ability? 

A, — ^Yes; if you are considering large incomes, there is the principle 
of the surtax, 

Q. — ^Is ‘proportion of the income enjoyed’ taken into account? 

i ^ A.-^-W© go back a little on Adam Smith to Manu’s law in recognizing 

that it should be a bit more than proportional, 

I . f I revenue has always been regarded as a land tax. Supposing 

ij ^ you alter it nqw and say land revenue is something different and not a 

I tax, how would you alter the system of land tax? 


Sir Pevcn Thoirpson. — Nm eousfai that you have to alter it. You 
think you ivould alter it because you consider it a tax; I do not think 
I would alter it, been use I do h-Ofe cousidei it to be a^^tax. 
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The EonMde I:^arda 7 ^ Toue^idra ISmglh. Q . — I do not Wiiiit to know what 
cftkery consider about jt, but 1 want your oi)iiuon. 

A. — I have stated definitely in my written statement that I regard it as 
administratively a rent and not as a tax. 


Q. — Now, is not the income of the landlord composite? it re})rosouts 
interest on capital, wages of services rendered, etc. Even the taxes he pays, 
won’t he classify into land revenue, local cess, customs duty and otiior 
indirect taxes? 

A. —Certainly ; the oixlinary landlord pays these. 


Q. — Having established the system — taking into consideration that tlie 
land revenue system has woxked so well so long — do you think that i.he 
wholesale application of western ideas, theories, rates and methods, witliout 
a clear appreciation of the local conditions, that is, a study of effects of 
innumerable unobservable causes, expedient or wise? 

A. — ^Noj X do not. Personally, I should never suggest it. 

Q. — Do you think this Committee would be justified in considering 
certain aspects of the land revenue question without considering the whole 
question, without considering others no less important, singling out a 
single aspect — nor the most important — among a thousand and then pro- 
claiming this aspect as the whole problem 

A. — I am afraid I cannot answer that question. 

Q. — It is also said that land revenue is no more a tax, because people 
buying land take the payment into account. A man buying land takes 
into consideration that he has got to pay land revenue and pays a certain 
price accordingly. Then what about Dalton’s verdict that a tax is not in 
this way killed? 


A.— if you ^vant my oj^inion, 1 will furnish you with it after seeing 
Ms book. . 

The Mahamjadhiraja Bahadur of Bwnhmn-, Q* — ^ take it that fybu ^ j 
consider that a man wdio does not cultivate himself has no business to be ' ' 
on the land. 


A. — I would not gd so far as that. 1 think that the landlord exercises 
a very useful function in society, i^rovided he does exercise the i^roper 
functions of . a landlord. I regard, for example, the position which the 
English landlords have occupied xn the agricultural system as very important. 


Q. — ^Heading your note I came to the conclusion— perhapis erroneously- — 
that because he does not cultivate the land himself therefore he should be 
penalised. 


. Awk refer ^to the middlemen- landlords, that is, those who intervene 
.between ’‘the cultivator imd the Government. 




f / Q.— Very often the big zjamindar is practically in the position of a 

^Oplfeothig agent. Is it what you mean? "Whatever he gets, he pays a 
"/certain percentage to the Government and himself takes the rest. But 
h^s* interest in the land is that he collects this money, pays land revenue 
keeps the rest as his income. If that be your view regarding the 
..rju-T. would it not apply also to the bigger landlords? 

•Hot whore the landlord collects rents direct from the cultivators. 


-The xnajority of the bigger landlords in Bengal in the permanently- 
old a position something like that of the middlemen. Thero- 


• settled area, Iroit ^ ^ , 

; fore, I take it that from your point oi view, the men hoidiiVthat po'sTtTon 
’ sthotud also be peuansed. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

A. — do not suggest that. 


^ Q« — Coming to practical politics, it is impossible when you have so 
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A. — That is my judgment of wliat I call the avera-ge cultivator. It 
aiH^h'es i^erhaps to tile majority, though not to all. fclomo may be enter- 
prising. 

The rresideni: Q, — ^^I't has been the case in different parts of India 
that when a man finds he can live on the proceeds of rent, he ceases to 
cultivate. 

A.— Undoubtedly, it is a common occurrence. When he gets rent, the 
average man does not do so much work. 

I)r. Ilyder. Q. — If I undei^stand you correctly, you incline to the view 
that the gross agricultural production wmild be reduced because people 
would, in general, prefer leisure to Work. 

A.' — Somewhat . slightly reduced— not very much. 

Q. — ^^'Vould that result come about in European countries? 

A. — Probably it would in Russia and Spain but not in northern countries 
whore the standard of living is higher. 

Q. — And that is due chiefly to the fact that the standard of living 
is high — ^not on account of the iDsychology of the southern countries j 

A. — ^Partly that and i^artly climatic reasons. 

Q. — But that would not apply to In dia, for instance, the Punjab. 

There will not be any tendency to a reduction in the total gross produce. 
Is’ow there are turn points: one is that he becomes a rent-receiver and the 
other is that there may be a tendency for the gross produce to diminish. 
You think that comes about because we are southern peoj)le? ■ 

A. — I say that that is the tendency with all popidations which have 
not been educated or educated themselves to dosii'e progress and to practise 
thrift and co-operation. Take fche case of Denmark. The condition of tlio 
peasants in the middle of the 19th century -was one of complete apathy. 
Now there has been a remarkable transforniation as a result of education, 
and tlie introduction of democratic Government. 

Q. — -If you introduce those factors which have been in operation for 
sometime in Denmark, wmuld you think that the same consequences would 
result here? 

— ^Undoid:>tedly. I think I indicated that somewhere in my answer. 
But it is going to be diflicnlt, and the immediate effect of the changes 
would 136 as I suggested here. 

The President. Q, — Y'ou think that the raising of the land revenue 
would be good for the country? 

— Y&Sf for the countiy as a whole but not necessarily for the good 
of the individual cultivator. 

Q. — ^Raising it out of the land? 

— ^Yesj I still think that is the biggest source of taxation — ^urban 
lauds and agricultural lands is’ where the majority of the increased revenue 
must come from. 

Q. — ^IVIay I take the last portion of your n.ote dealing wdth the taxation 
of urban lauds? Your scheme is that whatever Government burdens there 
are, should be converted straightaway into ground rent. Then you would 
introduce a scheme of taxation on the increment. 

; it is not exactly that. It is a taxation of all value of sites less 
the imx>rovements, not only the increments. 

Sir Percy 27io/iipso?i. Q. — Do you think it is really possible in a 

: country like India to get at the unimproved value of the land? Because 

made an attempt in 1909—14 in England and we failed, 
j' — Xt may be that the failure ^is due to the fact that it was rather a 

complicated matter in England. |T|py tried there to fix the basis in a 
— fnoQcsiivfi +.b« vrt.lnpi in a. nAi4;a,in rmTnbftr nF 



iiiariiot ralue of the laud hut iu finding the value of the improvements 
which ought to l)e stripped from the laud. That was found to be a compli- 
cated task there and i vshould think , /acie that in India where you 

have no chartered surveyors’ profession as you have in England, this 
ascertaining of tho site value of the land stripped of iinprovements, would 
be a very difficult task. 

A, — A certain number of towns have got either Development Trusts 
or improvement Timsts; and they have been constantly dealing with land 
within the last few years, I have seen something of their work; and I think, 
on the whole, that the tax would be practicable. 

Q. — ^With regard to these Development Trusts and Improvement Trusts, 
they are dealing with built-ou land or lindeveloped land, I do not think 
witlx z*egard to undeveloped land, there is any great amount of difficulty 
in getting at the capital value. The difficulty is getting at the site value 
of the lands which have been covered by buildings » 

A. — X take it that the site value that would be assessed would be, 
in the case of old buildings, the value of the land stripped of buildings, 
assuming it were waste land and about to be developed by a new road, 

Q. — ^Take, for instance, a shop in Oxford street — what is the value of 
the site, if there is no Oxford street there? 

A. — I deduct the cost of building that house now, 

Q, — XVhat about the street itself ? 

A. — As far as the landlord contributed to the cost of the street, I would 
deduct that. The value of the land has gone up because there is the street. 

Q. — ^It was he that x^rovided the land for the street. 

IJt\ Famnjxjye, Q. — ^AYould you take into account only the iinxirove- 
ments made m recent years — say, within the last 30 or 40 years 

Ai—I should have a limit. 1 have not quite decided what it should 
be. It might be 40 years ; that would reduce the difficulties. 

The President, Q. — ^Are you acquainted with the report of the Com- 
mittee of the National Tax Association? 

A. — 1 have seen the land value maps of several cities in which they 
give values according to grouxis—^say lis. 10,000 to lls. 15,000 iier acre: 
Its, 15,000 to Ils. 20,000; lls. 20,000 to Rs. 30,000 and so on. I should 
think that the lands may be classified into groujis in that way. The group 
rates would be a convenient way of doing it. 1 do not think it is xxossible 
to make very accurate assessments; that is what was attempted in England. 
But if you have a low rate of tax, not exceeding 1 per cent on the 
capital value, it does not seem that great accuracy is requii'ed. 

. . If .you have a low rate of tax, is it necessary to distinguish between 

land... and buildings at all? 

A . — 111 the suburbs it is. \\%en you come to the central part of a great 
oityj value of the improvements is comparatively small. 

i; ;.Q. — You are going to hand over part of the tax to the local body? 

;r Ai-— Not necessarily. At any rate, it should bo a provincial tax. 
v . Q.-— You could not merge with the local body’s tax? 

! V-' A. — No; 1 propose they be allowed fco continue the house-tax. 

— They also tax on the site? 


—You get. the site tax twice and the building tax once? ■ 

—Yes; they take usually not exceeding 12 per cent of the rental of 
mm phis the s'te. at piesent. 1 propose to take something ife 
:,oent more on tlia annual value of the site. ■ . , * 

•^This would need legislation throughout India. ■ , ' ' “ 

|t Would, . , , ■<' ^ 'a' 
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a piece of bare larirl; B builds a house on it,- C adds another storey and 
D inhabits it. How can you split up the land value when part of the 
rent is not land value at all hut is: building value? 

A. — It would require that the nature of the improvements made by 
each person should be investigated. It would no doubt be difficult, but 
such cases would not be very common. ^ 

Q.-— They would occixr whenever there has' been a long lease. 

A.— In such a case it is up to the man assessed to make a claim, • 
If his claim is reasonable, it may be allowed. 

(J. — It will be a complication j because it will be necessary to adjudicate 
on competing claims of intermediate holders. 

A. — There may be some other system which may be simpler. 

Q. — 'The other system is to make the owner in possession of the rents 
and profits liable for the whole withoxit power of recovery. 

A, — I do not think you could then have more than an infinitesimal I'ate. 

The Fresident, Q. — What have you to say about salt? 

A.^ — ^Ali I would say on the subject is that it seems to .me to be desirable 
that salt should be freed from taxation as soon as iiractieable, if further 
i*evenue can possibly be found. But I don’t like excise duties on what 
I call industrial prxKluction. There is always a tendency for a consider- 
able waste to occur in the production of articles which are taxed with 
heavy excise duty; and salt at the present rate, is comparatively heavily 
taxed. My feeling is that if the tax were taken off and the restrictions on 
the production of salt which now exist were removed, the price of salt 
would, in the course of a few years, be reduced by more than the amount of 
the duty which is taken off. I think the industry is one which is subject to 
increasing returns by organisation on a large scale, and in the course of 
some years India might become an exporting country and might export 
salt to other countries rather than import. 



Q. — Do you think India has any natural advantages in the matter of 
making salt as compared with Aden, Port Said, etc. ? 

A* — ^Aden and Port Said have slight advantages over India. But India 
is nearer to the eastern mai-kets, and I think that if the salt industry is 
freed from tlie tax, capitalists might come in and work it* 

Q. — But what about the advantages in freight which more than counter- 
balance any proximity that India has? 

A. — That is true, particularly in certain t'mes of the year; That is 
a factor we have to take into account. 

Q. — ^Was not this matter considered in Japan? Then they decided it 
was cheaper to continue it as a (government monopoly. 

A.— It might be so in India. 

Q.— In India you have got large-scale manufacture. 

A. — I imagine that it might be carried on, on a much larger scale and 
especially the Salt Range mines might be developed. 

Q. — They have been developed as far as they can be subject to the 
conditions of railway freight. 

A. — ^Production might conceivably be increased. 

Q. — A number of people tried and gave it up. 

A. — They have not done it on a really large scale. 


^ V Q« — ^What do you think of Sir Ganga Ram’s proposal? 

: A. — ^You mean to capitalize the land revenue and to invest the pro- 
needs in the development of industries? Well, that particular scheme 
“ to me not feasible for two reasons. Firstly, there was the political 


aspect ^of. it. Secondly, there was the difficulty of the type of investments 
that Sir :Ganga Ram proposed being far less secure than the kind Govern- 


ment usually invest , their money in. It was only by bringing in industrial 
investment; that ? he ^ made the proposition look so profiitable as it looked. 
The idea was fundamentally sound. Government would be able to obtain 
;in this way,, very large amounts * of capital that are needed for the develop-, 

:nient of roads and works.. If Government borrowings go to 25 crores per 
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redeem tlioir lands, that tliev will imv -,t e- 

revoiiue redeeiiiod, which wtrald .t ^ yoar.s’ ptirdia.so of the 

something like 4 par cent. ^ ^ interest would bo 

idea?' ''' nnmbci of laiyuts who would fall in with the 

TJnittfprSiSs.*^’"^ i» scattered parts of the 

Q.^Wdl whole villages be redeemed? 

saved • mo^my an^f 1S.ecf'?^np°in'"STovl Provinces have 

A — T d \ adiniiii,strative difficiilties? 
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A.-? Uiblt Government to pledge the fntnrep 

dovdop^^nt of the rural aleas 'Vlh'^peSr 

a'-I 7 o nTZlV"' Provi^flf 

Q, The province iv poorer ,year by jefir. 
cheap capital funds and it would Ik^ 

possible suggestion, that is, that the GovernTnonf another 

pernianent settlement of hoklingsrhe 1 sTw i 

nient of revenue in future. In that tliev will Tno^i from enliance- 

But in many cases they will get a substantial sum present, 

are pretty keen abopt it, sum. I know the zamindars 

. ript to impose incom©>»toxF^^^^^^^ I'edeem it provided we would undertake 

could not make such a condition 

^ 1 ^ o« all income,. P 

1 1 i^y&rwnmeni always has that power. 
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14th April 1926. 

UANGOON. 

1*7 esent : 

Sir OiTVELCS T.^UHI KTFE, K.C %.l , I.C’.S.j Pl'Phideilt, 

Sir Bijay Ckvnij JMaht^b, gxm r., iv.c.8 i., r.o.M., Maliarajaclliiraja 
Bahadur oJ Buidwan. 

Sir Peroy Thompson, k.b.e., o.b. 

Tho Hon’hle SmuAE Jogendr\ v^ingh.. . 

Pr. K. P. PABiN.TPYE. 

Dr. L. K. Hydee, ai.l.a. 

Mr, J. S. rURHIV^XiXi, I.C.S. (on leave), late Commissioner of 
Settlements and Land Records, Burma, was e^camined. 


Written memorandum of Mr. rnrnivall. 

Q. 1. — The references to Burma in the last sentence of paragraph 3 and 
in paragraph 5 oi the annexure to question 1 are, T believe, inaccurate. 

Q. 10. — Tho scope ot the term *‘land revenue” is explained in general 
terms in the Report on the Revenue System of Buima, 1922, Vol. 1, p. 12. 
The details are given, T believe, in the recent annual tables ordinarily known 
in Burma as Qeneial Agriciiltuial Statistns 

I feel unable without luxther consideration to distinguish the ^^items 
that clearly do not iall ‘vvithm the definition ot a tax”. 1 should, however, 
differentiate between a tax and a payment tor particular services rendered 
such as a iiayment for drainage or irrigation. The revenue accounts fail to 
distinguish satistaetoril^ lietween levenue and water-rate, so that, in that 
respect it is impossible to estimate quantitatively the extent to which land 
revenue includes elements other than taxation. 

Q. 11.— I do not fiilry apjxi’oci xte the nitention of this question, hut so far 
as I have any material information it wdll probably transpire in other 
answers. 

Q. 13. -^It js perhaps doubtful wdiother there is any distinction between 
a commercial x'eturn and a monoixoly x^rofit, such as the form of this question 
implies, anti 1 do not clearly apprehend the nature of a ‘^seiiii-coinniercial” 
undertaking, or what kind of a commercial undertaking it is that is not 
expected to yield a commercial return to the person w'ho undertakes it. 

1 take it tha^ the Committee wishes by this cjnestion to ascertain public* 
opinion on the question how far Govoninient should expect particular acti- 
vities to be lemunerative. Lt is easiest to deal with this question by aixplying 
it to particular cases. Few, if any, would expect the administration of 
civil and criminal jusiico to be remunerative, and no business firm would 
undertake this as a commercial undertaking if hound by legal codes. The 
carriage of letters or parcels and the drainage or irrigation of land might 
or might not be remunerative ; most people ■would, I think, hold that 
activities of this kind sliould be self-supporting, Tho making of bricxks 
and the cultivation of rubber ought to he remunerative. From a collection 
of Similar instances it might be possible to establish a principle, hut ^he 
application of the principle would depend on circumstances. Speaking in 
tfq |a0S^ general terms, and -with reference solely to the pi^ohlem of irriga- 
tion as it ordinarily pi^esents itself in Burma, I am in favour of making 
itrigati^n works self-supporting. 

Q, Revenue Committee mentioned above endeavoured to ascer- 

tafn'ih^ adopted for ixing the charge for water supplied for irriga- 

tion. The result is summarised on page 26 of their report, !From time to 
time various principles have been announced^ mostly in Indian terminology, 
hy authorities aoqnslnte4 Yrith Indian conditions, and have been interpreted 
gecretaries and othWi who did not understand them, to officers acting 
timstances to whim principles, if intelligible, would have 
"able. In effect, th#| Tr0»ye been tio principles. | I 
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1 A1I the alternative plans $nggestecl either minimise or overlook one 
that in Bunna is Uiuciamental. The water is supi^lied to ai’eas, 
tilt the cost inn&t he leeoveied fiom individuals. Yon cannot easily s‘ai)ply 
I water to indivitliuils, or recovei^ tho cost horn the geneial body o£ recipients 

fj Allowing for that difficulty T prefer the first alternative. I do not 

I understand the second. The thiid leads to bankruptcy, (Say that rain-fed 

p rice land in Lowei Bunna yields a ton of paddy acie, it can and 

I probably does pay land revenue at a late taken to ^represent the value of 

h 2 cwt. of paddy; but if dry land in XJxiper Burma is made to yield a ion 

f of paddy per acre by irrigation costing Rs. 10 per acre, the State drops 

k money unlebs the land pav moie than 2^ cwt. in revenue.) The fouith 

jj method has not yet been found practicable in Burma. The fifth alternative 

I j I disapprove, 

: j Whatever plan be adopted the distinction between revenue and rate 

I should be carefully observed j and accounts should be kept with a view to 

I showing clearly the hnancial result of irrigation. 

; j Qs. S8-39. — am not clear whether these questions contemplate that an 

agriculturist who has already paid land revenue should also x>ay income-tax. 
s i In any case, I am opposed to the suggestion. 

li It should, X think, be made clear that Burma is not in quite the same 

j I position as are other parts of India in respect of this proposal. In Madras 

1 1 and Bombay there is a strong tendency to regard classihcation and assess- 

i j ment as fixed and to tieat the levenue as a fixed charge on the land. That 

j j I regard as unfoitnn«ate and unnecessary for reasons given in my answers 

:'| to Q. 96 ei seQ. 

I Qs. 96-97. — regard land levenue as a tax on lent. In rich and seour® 

I tracts the effect of land levenue on the prosperity of the cultivator is negli- 

I I • gible. In poor and insecure areas the effect of lane] revenue on the pros- 

, I perity of the cultivator is negligible in comparison with the geneial distress 

occasioned hy poverty and insecurity. Land revenue, poverty and insecurity 
I combined are far less prejudicial to the welfare of the cultivator than the 

' ^ ' competitive system which includes the money-lender (and I feel tested to 

4 add as preiudieial factois, the Registration Act and the Civil and Cfriminal 

^1 » Courts but recognise that one sees and hears more of the harm they do 

i than of the good). 

, I In agricultural economics the Committee should distinguish very 

"1: 4 ^ critically between conditions In India and Burma, especially Lower Buiuna. 

3 ^ Q. 99. — See also Qs. 38 to 40. The inequality could be reduced and other 

fTfev! ^ advantages would accrue from the adoption of the following principle of 

'll I revenue settlement, which has other and greater advantages, ffnancially and 

politically. * It is not strictly relevant to this question, but ft bears on 
taxation generally and is less irrelevant heie than elsewhere. 

4 The Revenue Commit Lee mentioned above recommended on page 83 of 

i ll their report that the assessment should be based^ on the rental produce. 

livery wliere in India, T believe, the rental produce in some form or other, as 
II ^ ^ rent or as net produce, forms the basis of assessment The Settlement 

f? I Officer then proceeds to fix a definite rate, as one quarter of the value of his 

fVh, rental produce to be paid-for the period of settlement. Thus, land yielding 

I ^ rental produce of Es 20 may bo assessed at Rs. 5. 

^ suggestion is that the Rettlement Officer should stop at the stage of 

li a ^ calculating the rental produce. He would do the work of a municipal assessor 

or valuer. The actual assessment would be fixed at so many annas in the 

i ''5Sv§ftr ' ^ impee on the valuatmn of the bciilement Officer, (His valuation would of 

5 oonrse, as at present be subiected to scrutiny and revision where necessary.) 

P ffCfi » l I This valuation would remain fixed for the period of settlement, hut the 

4^'" : I : , ^ actual assassment would vary from year to year according to the financial 

I , I position of the province and the needs of the people. If they wanted to 

f;f "U » '"1; . 'spend more on soldiers or education they could put so much on the land 

i'- ^ ^ ^ ’ tetepne* If they wanted an easy life they could retrench. 

: J '- ' Bjstem would pave the way for a sliding scale of assessments on 

If the normal rata were four annas in the rupee the weal’C 
^ higher rate, and the poor man, if deemed expqd| 

is not an urgent question in Bp:,, 

“ Ju a few other localEies individual' 

States tm Imi 
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Mr. Piir3iivall gave oral evidence as follows ; - 

The Fi ei>ide)ii.^ Q. — ^You aie a BeLilement Officei’ of long exiDerienoo and 
>ou were tlie Chairman of the Committee appointed by the Bnrma Govern- 
ment to examine the land leveiiiie sy&tein ol Bnima? 

A.—Yes, Sir. 

Q.— In which capacity you studied the land levenue &.ystG 2 n of other 
provinces of India? 

A.—Yes. 

Dr, JSyder, Q. — ^In Burma, don’t you base estimates of outturn on 
crop cutting experiments? 

A— In paragraphs 3 and 15 ol the aniiexuie to question 1, it is stated 
“The hguies are based on rough estimates piepaied by the Directors of 
Agriculture’’. That is not the case. They are based on estimates prepared 
by the Settlement Commissioner. 

The FresideiU. Q — You say that “the levenue account's lail to di&tin- 
guibh satisfactorily between levenue and water-rate, so that in that respect 
it is impossible to estimate quantitatively the extent to which land revenue 
includes elements o-^hcr than taxation’' r 

A, — Yes. 

Q. — Is it not possible to take your figuies and distinguish between land 
revenue pioper and tlie vaiious other odd items? 

A. — Here I was only speaking about water-iates. In that respect it is 
impossible to estimate. That is the only point I have mentioned. 

Farcy Thompson Q.— You do distinguish the portion of land 

revenue allocated to the iirigation levenue^ 

A. — There are fignies puipoitiiig to distinguish between land revenue 
and water-rate but they do not jneteiid to be accurate. 

Q.' — I ask you because one of the witnesses gave a very complicated 
formula for determining the pioportion ol land revenue due to water-rate. 

The President. Q. — ^That is tor the purpose of calculating whether 
particular schemes are paying interest pioportionate to the capital cost or 
not. 

A. — I do not think this purports to diffeientiate satisfactorily between 
land revenue and ivatei-rate. It gnes you some figuies. I do not think 
whoever put in this formula contended that these hguies are right. 

Sit Percy Thompson, Q.-* in some places you have a combined revenue 
and water-rate? 

A.^ — Yes. In others they aie nominally distinct. 

Q. — ^There yon actually credit some part of the land revenue to the 
iiTigation scheme? 

A. — ^How far you credit it to the Iirigation Department in any sense 
either practically or merely theoretically I am not quite certain. 

Q. — ^Are you not extending that idea of having a consolidated rate 
lor land revenue and watei-rate? 

A.^ — It may be since my time. So far as I could, I always opposed that 
practice. 

Dr. Myder. Q. — ^You don’t regard a combined land revenue and water- 
rate as sound? 

j ^ A. — ^I think it is most unsound. 

Q. — ^Mr. Bushtou in his statement says “In the case of Mandalay 
i f ^SWiah, for instance, one-sixth of the gross outturn per acre was fixed as ^ 


and one-sixtli the net outturn as land revenue. Of the latter, 

hbwevef, orte-third was allowed as a further credit to irrigation”. He fur- 
ther^ on to say: “These separate rates involve great labour and, to 
simplify pjiatte^ts, in all recent settlements the assessment is based on a con- 
soUdated.r'Ele for both land and water, of which a percenfea^ roughly based 
on the formula in the statement attached is credited as me water-rate”. 
Then he shdws difierent districts dinting different rates of land revenue in 
-’*dfler©nt new It looks as if the idea of having a combined water- 

" ’ made some progress. 
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Mr. Fiirnivali gave oral evidence as follows : - 

The F}ehideiit. Q. — You aio a Boltleiuent Officer of long experience and 
you were the Chairman oi the Coniiiiittee appointed by the Burma Govern- 
meiit to examine the land leveiiuc system oi Burma? 

A.-^^Yes, Sir. 

Q. — ^In which capacity you studied the land levenue sy&ioiii ot other 
provinces oi India? 

A.~Yes, 

Dr. Hyder, Q. — In Burmaj don’t jmu base estimates of outturn on 

crop cutting experiments? 

A. — 111 paragrajihs 3 and 5 of the annexuie to question it is stated 
‘‘The figures are based on rough estimates prepared by the Biiectors of 
Agriculture”. That is not the case. They are based on estimates prepared 
by the Settlement Commissioner. 

The Fo evident. Q. — Y"oii say that “the lovenuc accounts fail to distin- 
guish satis! act only between levenuo and walor-iale, so that in that respect 
it IS impossible to estimate quantitatively the extent to which land revenue 
includes elements o'^lui than taxation” r 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Is it not possible to take your figures and distinguish between land 
revenue jiroper and the various otliei odd items? 

A.— -Heie 1 was only speaking about water-iaies. In that i*espect it is 
imxiossible to estimate. That is the only point 1 have mentioned. 

Sir Fe'icy Thompson, Q.— You do distinguish the portion of land 

revenue allocated to the ii ligation leveiiue.'^ 

A. — There are figures xiiiipoiting to distinguish between land revenue 
and water-rate but they do not xnotend to be accurate. 

Q. — I ask you because one of the witnesses gave a veiy coinjilicated 
lormula tor determining the proportion of land revenue due to water-rate. 

Tlbe Fresident. Q.— That is for the purpose ot calculating whether 
particular schemes are paying interest piopoitionate to the capital cost or 
not. 

A. — I do not think this puriiorts to differentiate satisfactorily between 
land revenue and water-rate. It gives you some figuies. I do^ not think 
whoever put in this formula contended that these hguies are right. 

Fercy Thompson. Q- in some jiiaces you have a combined revenue 
and water-rate? 

A. — ^Yes. In others they aie nominally distinct. 

Q. — Tiieie smii actually credit some part of the land levenuc to the 
irrigation scheme P 

A. — ^How far you credit it to the Ii ligation Depar Linen fc in any sense 
either jiractically or merely theoretically I am not quite certain. 

Q. — Are you not extending tliafc idea of having a consolidated xate 
lor land revenue and watoi-iate? 

A. — ^It may be since my time. So far as I could, I always opposed that 
practice. 

Dr. Ryder. Q. — You don’t regard a combined land revenue and water- 
rate as sound? 


A.— I think it is mosL unsound. 

# Q. — ^Mr, Rutohton in his stutemcui says “In the case oi Mandalay 
Canal, for instance, one-sixth of the gross outturn per acx'e was fixed as 
water-rate and one-sixth the net outturn as land revenue. Of the latter, 
however, one- third was allowed as a further credit to iriigation”. He fur- 
ther goes on to say: “These separate rates involve great labour and, to 
sinqility matters, in all recent settlements the assessment is based on a con- 
vsolidated rate for both land and water, of which a pcrcoiita^ roughly based 
on the formula in the statement attached is credited as the water-rate’ h 
Then h© shdws different districts having different rates of land revenue in 
different new canals^ It looks as if the idea of having a combined water- 
rate and land revemic huu already made some x>rogress. 

am afraid it has. 
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().— li so, you will luivo io liavc a forimiki so as to ^ofc an apyioxiiiiate 
idea ol- wluifc pai't ol it is allocable to waior-rato? 

A.— I Iiope so. 

Thf l^rtsidnil. Q. — -Did ii-ol yoiir Coinmitiec rocoaniicud any such thing 
as a joint charge? 

A,-— Not ill the .sense ol any joint cliargo. 

0-~~1ii the report it is said: ‘‘On the method julvoeated hi 
Lhe kkUeineut Olhcer lixes the total amount ol the assessmcnit ; it still 
Remains to distribute tliis amount botiioeii the account heads of laud revenue 
and irrigation^ h 

■-s-sf £ sass £ ..j 

man could pay. 

Q ,-^You fix first of all a ooiiihined chaigo’^ 

t—No For individual as&ci&meuts we recommend tlie combined charge. 
m LLmlc- 0~You say you iioiild lump logctliei . coimnorcM under- 
takiSs imfseo iT they aie seli-snppoitiug, not only in u-rigation, but 
roads, forests j etc. ? ^ Tti 

:£l'r i:~:f 

‘f S s “ 

m. Under. Q,-(Hepeati.ig). . sepan"^^^ C C 

ai:dsrc“ ?o“:isr4 “y 

Office, ere., would you lump them togelher? 

A. — T would not do so. n . i 

g.__Even in the case ol a now province hke Buinm, ^oll would not do 

• itT'^”‘\i“wigit™ /Tavm'®norumsiderf^ S^iously, but 

V -p, - VU 

Q.— You say that “the 

ftot be if“»®’‘fP:®’.Xsu-ptinK”- W’liai do you mean by it? 
thm kind should he i,, any commercial concern, 

<„ ,to „«.t .t «.p.w «. 

Q— \Voiiia it include the redemption of debt oi i 

wi'C- .p» *'»“>»■ «•“ S”" 

or tLot. ^ ‘ir , vniiApa ill irrigation works and tlio 

Q_Supi3ose there it one '■^^^Pl^ting all Vo expenses,.! mean,,, 

rate you are getting: la 6 this They cannot borrow hopause .the 

the net return. The question is this. i ^ 

interast they hayo P^id comes to 6 p_ ^ ^ ^,hat the 


SO? 


to get a . 

.,6xtra 1 or 2 per cent niay^ 


paid comeH to o pci be 7 o^* ^ 

r^eVrShSude a Vitioii for the redem 


redemption of the 




'f:Si 


1 1 1 Uii-i 1 ‘1111 not inclined to give a 

i;: probably they dioxM, btit J ^ ^ 

opinion on that thoy have to clear of! part 

iwisS'S. fet** « 'Srf - ‘S* ‘S 

litdrf "l arnoTsl^ttioro is any reason to put any redemp. 
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Peitjj Thoitijji,( n, Q.— ia it. n<ji ,i qubiiou whotliei the undertiiking 
lb 11 wasting asset? 

A. -—Where it is of depreciating value, that is one of the items to be 
considered. 

Q. — You icier to the ileveiiue Coiuiiuttee which endeiivouied to uscertaiii 
the principles adopted tor hxing the charge for water supplied for irriga- 
tion. Will you please explain to us cleaily, the land shaie, watoi share 
and soil share? I suppose the main conclusions of the Ooniinittee are ^ 

that unirngated land should i)ay_^land revenue at a certain late, and if 
the land is ol better quality or iT soil is of better quality, it should pay 
more; this additional charge would be in accordance wnth the soil, and that 
would lie soil charge. 

Yes. " ^ 

Q. — Then you wdll have a I’urther uniform charge on all lands of all 
kinds if irrigated. That is the water cbaige. 

A. — Yes, that is the system advocated here. 

Q.— Then the conclusions oi your Comnuttec aie tliat your watei-rate 
must be uniform, and that there should be no vaiiation of wm tor-rate? 

A. — ^1 am sorry my impression of the conclusions is a little bit faded, 
but will you please see page 137 ol the report, ft says: “The imposi- 
tion of a fiat rate for w'ater is not arbitrary. If an iirigatioii work be 
constructed by a private company to supply water to a numerous body of 
cultivators, the company wuli look for the largest profit on their expendi- 
ture’ k 

Q. — You say then they would, have to deal wdth water in blocks, etc.? 

A. — That is the passage I was referring to just now\ One need not 
insist on a flat rate thronghont the wdiole aiea. lb is a matter of conve- 
nience. We endeavour to treat the Irrigation Department as a i^rivate 
hrm with a monopoly to supply wmter to the area, and w^e consider that a 
private firm in that position would not be able to deal wnth each cultivator 
individually; at best, it wmuld have to deal wdth them in comparatively ^ 

large blocks. 

Q, — You wmiild have one uniform rate throughout the>se blocks? 

A. — -That is a matter of expediency. The x>rivate firm might decide to 
cut off a bib from a block and subject it to a little further consideration. 

The r 7 esidcni, Q. — ^Your charge foi water advantage then would come 
u uder water-rate . 

A. — ^You mean some people have better quality of water or get better 
water. 

Q. — If the land k favourably situated with reference to ivater? 

A. — t should endeavour to treat it in the same ivay as a private com- 
pany approaching the Legislative Council for the grant of a monopoly to 
supply water. It the Legislative Council approves the pi’oject, the com- 
pany would approach the public wdth a prospecbiis asking lor the money. 

The' company ivould first have to satisfy the Legislative Council as to the 
manner in which it proposed to deal with the concession, and would then 
have to satisfy the investing public as to the remunerative nature of the 
project. The company, within the conditions imposed by the State, wouki 
diffei’entiate the charge for water so as to bring in the largest _ return 
for their expenditure. I would deal with a State irrigation project on 
the same principles. 

— ^You mentioned just now that the fact that some lands took up 
'waier better than othcis would be a circumstance justifying a higher rate. 

A. — they could get it. 

Q^_4.ceording to your classification, T thought that would have been a 
matter of soil. 


A,— Soil rate is rather a misleading term. T cannot think of any 
differential advantage that it cannot include ; a better capacity with regard 
to water, bettor position with regard to railways, etc., would all be in- 
cluded in the betm. 

Q.--Woukl a pidvate company take all these things into consideration 
in fixing the rate? They would only be concerned with what the consumer 
could pay* 
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bul. tliuy would lia,ve to get leave Iroiri tlio Gouiiul to cliaxgc 
Q,— I am abkiag you whether 

uould'get and therefore get your .od rate Mem- 

. A.— Even il they could get round the 0°^“ ^ theoretical rent. There 

her, it stiU would not pay them to t^® Where the company was 

would still be room tor the trative difficulties prevented 

‘1» P*.*. toil..* »- p-p 

“■ Ci.-Your soil rale would be the dilTeieutial value within the blocks 

.. sSt. aril “ 

A.-lt does 

recommended by this Committee, tnan v y , people, one 

k, .V“> £d“Sv’sr»“‘?wira o-'te. «, «*«■ 

the cnitivatorb won^d complain. tWe items 

S“Ltr£»s.“-ta*iXtit-i= . ««>«■ 

4.1?“ r» rf.”rtoLal pomt .1 P;“Vm,rta.rwKfr“ 
r‘a“£.™r“.« w b.' bU™t b.i.r. ,«» k...,. 

^o/.5^.fr»i‘v.rorS? Si" sf™isi 

.u,.?c??/“ri."ta.‘»a”s aSbdf ibftathrjkS^ 

ol taxation ? 

tir.“ ;» ff '!l‘tw”Jr„s,it“ii fi5;ss\? 
sw;2|i£« t.“.| d„?;^ Ss.'sikisLX a: as 

rest hy taking ^ nf all a water-rate wMcli is not, at any late, 

tion ol water. conferred hy the water and then you get 

directly related to t^ benehts^wuto^^^^^^ 25 ,f 

another rats which after the water has been supplied, 

the increased value, viz., vaJue aitei ™ 

A.-~I do ®®/'f^®^„f®Xw‘you° are going to arrive at any satisfactory 
insnts, beoauw I f®,."®? Suppose in Lower Burma you have 

S^ideineut without dist^u^ • irngation on which he 


Ill 


is not simply taken from liim for notliiiig^ lie gets something in return. 
In tipper Burma, he has the same piece oi land; he does not get paddy at 
all but grows other products worth, let us say, Rs. 6. Government comes 
in and indgates the land. Say the land revenue before irrigation was 
8 amias. After irrigation the man produces 30 baskets of paddy • clearly as 

a citizen he can pay Rs, 5 an acre as ^nd revenue. If the other man is 

being charged rightly for police, education, etc, (the advantages which he 
gets) prima facie, the man in Tipper Bnrma should pay the same. He 
should be paying Rs. 5 as land revenue and also enough to repay the 
Government the cost of providing irrigation, i.e., water-rate. In other 
words, he should pay Rs. 5 plus water-rate. 

Q, — I notice you refer to the gross produce. If the net revenue was 
8 annas, one would he inclined to say that the rental value would be Rs. 2 
if you take 25 per cent, and that other lands producing 30 baskets at a 
land reveiine of Rs. 5 would have a lental value of Rs. 20. 

A. — 1 was dealing witli gross outturn for the sake of simplicity. 

Q. — It amounts to the same thing. If yon say that the net assets of 

the land was Rs. 2, jmn take 8 annas by way oi land levcnne. If you 

put water on the land and it produces 30 baskets the rental value is now 
Rs. 20. One-fourth of that is Rs. 5. If Rs. 5 is really the full rental value 
subject to no water-rate, what yon have simply done is to take one-fourth 
of the increased value. First of all you take Rs. 2 by way of water-rate 
straightaway, and then liaving done that, yon say that the annual value 
is not 20, but 18, because you have already taken 2. One-fourth of that 
is 4i; so you take 41 by way of land revenue and Rs, 2 by way of water-^ 
rate. If you do that, T cannot see why you need discriminate between" 
soil rate and laud rate. 
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A. — The discrimination between soil rate and land rate is merely for 
the satisfaction of the Irrigation Department. By distinguishing these 
components one can estimate the gross benefit conferred on the country by 
the activities of the Irrigation Department. 

The President. Q. — I understand you recognize that land rate is the 
land revenue of the land unirrigated. 

A. — No; land revenue would include land rate. 

Q. — Land rate is equal to the amount collected prior to irrigation; you 
add to that water-rate which is based on commercial principles. Then you 
look over your block and hiid that some lands aie getting more benefit out 
of the water which they get and the differential value is the soil rate? 

A. — ^Yes, I think I can accept that all right, though it is not quite 
the way we go to work. 

Sir Perc}/ Thompson. Q. — May I try again? SnppOvSe you have a piece 
of land which is unirrigated and its net assets are calculated at Rs. 20. 
Yon take Rs. 5 by way of land revenue. You put water on to the land 
and the net assets go up from Rs. 20 to Rs. 50 owing to the application 
of water. Now you do not merely take one-fourth of 50, but apply water- 
rate first and take water-rate of Rs. 10. The net assets go down from 
50 to 40; then you apply the ordinary land revenue pitch which is said to be 
one-fourth of 40, i.e,, 10. So you have 10 where previously you had 5. You 
took Rs. 10 by way of water-rate and the land reveniie increased from 
Rs. 5 to Rs. 10. I think the differential advantage due to water is what 
you mean by soil rate. 

A. — I entirely accept that except on one point. If a man is cultivating 
dry land, the cost of cultivation is, say, Re, 1 per acre; when it is irrigated 
and- cultivation takes place, the cost of cultivation, apart from the water- 
rate, might rise, say, to Rs. 10 an aci’e, which would have to be deducted 
as well as the water-rate. ^ The water-rate is only deducted like any other 
additional cost of cultivation would be deducted* 

Q, — Do you deduct cost of cultivation in assessing land revenxie? 

recommended in this Committee that the revenue should he 
assessed on the xwtal produce, which we defined as the rent which a pru- 
dent tenant woxild pay. It includes not only the expenses of cultivation, 
but the necessary cost of living for that amount of labour which is necessary 
to ciiltivate that part of the land. 
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docliict the cost of cultivation. some scale or another. Bo you 

The ,;*-^-‘lJV^POsrincludmg’t^^ maintenance of tlio family. 

propose to Include the whole cos , srmh, hut wo endeavour to 

\__-Wo do not propose to deduct it as sue , 
ascertain the true rent thedan . _ ascertain is not the cost 

gif Percy wages wliich the labourers would ^e 

if the family did uot do the work. _ ^ 

A— Partly that. In xf ® tL^e^neiises fo he com- 

hieli Tlie idea at present is if people pay fair rates, tlie t\\o 

SS at it in both directions you get towaid, 

^The ^President. Q.— The ^^®1 “^tt’'’of^cultivation''^^^^ 

/:rt! Sur expended by the cultivator and his 

family land. nf tlie report (paragrapli 106 ) that 

A —It is said in tlie same p^'a^i- . understood as the net prodpee 

the basis proposed tend to contoion Tvith the 

margin of cultivation. absolute dictatorial powers m Bnima, 

the rental produce as defined heio. ^ 

Q— You would have a rate. The lands woiild 

the degree ot 'i :. . shaie of the water-rate. 

x;: ...p— ‘ «.» 

' » „-;S C^rcfi.r “ »S“ ” '■«■ ”” 

-«-«■ ' ?"rs rrr.'Xn’.vA.ci.i 

rtrv « r«s 

g« 

the water-rate. 

i ; . ,- /• would UO* «» «*”■> «» ‘'‘» °' “ 

'■:■'■ ; o,„ w,r..vk out that the niaii under the Govern- 
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Q.~Supposing the irrigation scheme pays neh, nliat is the logical 
ground Lor niakiitg tile uinn who gets water troni, Goveniment pay rnoie 
tluin the Ilian who gobs water iroin nature ? That is, it the irrigation scheme 
is paying the cost cf maniieiiaiicc pkw the interest on capital cost, no 
question of charging more in the one case than in the other wmuld arise? 

A. — The oultivator *woi.ild only pay more, because in addition to land 
revenue he is pa.ying water-rate, 

Q.— Suppose you have two fields, one in Upper Burma under an irri- 
gation scheme and one in Lower Burma where there is no irrigation, pi’o- 
dueing exactly identical returns, how are you going to make the man 4 
under the irrigation sehenie pay more than the other? 

A,-— If the man in Lower Burma pays, say Rs. 5, in land revenue, the 
other man would pay Rs. 4-8 land revenue plus Rs. 4 'water-rate. 

Qt—Wliy^ should he pny more? 

A. — -The Its. 4 is the water-rate. 

Sk‘ Percy Thonvpson. Q.—- Isn’t the reason that he is enabled to get 
this income out of the land only by the enterprise and action of Govern- 
ment? 

A. — That is 0110 -way of putting it. That_ is hardly the way I would 
like to x:>ut it. The man in Lower Burma is paying his fair share, i.e., on an 
income of Rs. 30 ho j'^ays lls. 5. The man in Upper Burma is paying Rs. 4 
to Governineiit for water supplied to him. Beyond that, he is getting 30 
baskets of padd 5 " ; ihei'e is no reason that 1 can see why he should not i^ay 
on tliese 30 baskets stpproxiiiiatoTy the same amount as the man who is 
drawing exactly tlie same income in Lower Burma. 

The President, Q . — "Would not the same argument apply, supposing 
• that the Grovennnent got one house for nothing, say by escheat, and built 
nuothei* for a liirgc siiiin — an identically similar one, in^ the same street? 

Would you lease the oae which tlie Government had paid for at a higher 
rate than the other? 

A. — I should make man who lived in the second house pay the cost 
that the Government ha cl to pay. He should piay as much money as 
would compensate Govern mont for the expenditure; and beyond that, he 
- would ordinarily pay the same rate. 

Q. — ^IVhy does not the same thing apply bo two identical iiieces of land 
under similar circumstances? 

A. — Because Govenniient has several million acres of land given it freely 
in Burma and it very rai'ely lias a house or two escheated to it. It seems 
to me tliat whei*e a ]>er.soii R enjoying an excejitional benefit at Government 
expomse, in addition to his ordinary i-eveniie he should pay for that extra 
lieiiefit that he enjoys. > 


Q. — Then your wator-rate ought to he higher, the more the Goveimment 
spends on the irrigation ^vorks? 

A. — No; because you treat it as a private company. The man produces 
his prospectus and says tliat ho is going to spend, say 50 lakhs, Supposing 
that is a bad estimate; then it is on that 50 lakhs that you charge. 

Q. — Take these two identical pieces of land; if one of them on which 
‘money has been spent could pay the liigher rate, the other also could pay 
the .higher rate? 


A. — It (‘(nthl, if you had no priiiciidos of assessment. Tf you want to 
‘ loot tbo cultivator, pjrohably you would got double the land revenue, or even 
take four or five times tlie present amount. 

Q. — Ho is 110 b concerned with wliai you spend on it, but only with the 
votiirn from tlie land . 


A. — ^You ask why Govornment should not charge urfe-igated land to 
ilio same extent as laud on which a lot of money is spent; and my reply 
is that in the one ease, it is a payment for services rendered and in the 
other, it is taxation assessed according to the ordinary principles of taxation. 

HIt Percy Thonipmr, Q. — Suppose you have got a piece of land worth. 
Rs. 20 and another ' worth Us. 50; and you assess them to taxation. Yo'et 
take, say, Bs. 5 in the one ease and Rs. 12i- in the other. Suppose yon- 
. Bring in indgatimi and you increase the v'alue of the first land horn Rs* 20 
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to Rs. 50. lu theoiy you are entitled to take the whole of the difference 
in yaiue, becaufeo It h due to the activity of the State. But it may not he 
politic to do ho. Bnt as a matter oi theory the State ia entitled to have 
the whole of the henefit it has conferred . At any rate, it shows that yon 
cannot charge on the same principles. 

A. — ^The consideration is rather abstiaci. As an illustration of the 
principle j 1 accept it. 

The President. Q. — Then you say that il yon don’t take a proportion ol 
the combined output, it A^ould lead to baiikiixptcy? 

A. — ^Tes, if yon do not keep accounts as I thought was the sngge.stion 
in your questionnaire. 

Q. — ISTo; what we had in inind was the assessment at wet rates such as 
you have in jSladvcs 

A. — Perhaps I inisuuderstood the question. I understood that yon 
proposed not to keep any sepaiate accounts for vonr payments for water 
but mix them up with the general revenue of the country. I personally 
hold that this is far too nnich the practice now in Burma. 

Sir Peicy Thompson . Q, — 1 like youi answer as it stands, for the 
simple reason that 25 pei (enl ot the increased beneht, winch is about what 
you get, does not amount to the cost of maintenance of the canals, whethei 
you keep accounts or not 

A.— Yes. 

The Piesidenf Q — Is youi land levenue dehnildy limited to 25 per 
cent? 

A. — T do not think it is anything more than a statement of policy. 
There is certainly no legal limit. Fifty per cent in XTpx^er Burma and 25 
per cent in Lower Burma is tlie ordinary limit. 

Q.^ — ^Before you undertake your irrigation work— wheie the combined 
system is in force — you calculate the return on il, so that it would not lead 
io bankruxffcy? 

A.— But ill an estimate of this kind Goveniment is apt to include the 
whole of the land revenue in your return. 

ftir Per(n Thompson, Q. — Does it not amount to this — that you cannot 
undertake the irrigation works which would pay, because you are tied to 
the same proportion with regard to the new output as you get witli the 
old output? 

A. — Yes, certainly. 


Q. — ^Why do you say you are opposed to the removal of the agricultural 
exemption from income-tax? I)o yon regard land revenue as a tax or a rent? 

A.— Tt is a tax on rent. 


Q.— Bo you say that the agriculturist is already taxed and you do not 
l>ropose to tax him anything niorc ^ 

A.— Yes. 


The Maliarajadhiraja Bahad'nr of Burdwa'n, Q. — You say “my sug- 
gestion is that the Settlement Officer should stop at thg stage of calculating 
the rental produce”. What do von mean by that? Your syslein is that you 
assess according to the diffoient kinds of crops. Your land revenue seems 
to differ from field to hold, and your sy.steni is different from the system in 
other parts. 

A. — I do not know if there is any great difference as regards the details 
in the assessment between Burma and other piwinces. But what does 
hanpen in other iirovinces, generallj^ speaking, is that the Settlement 
Officer fixes an assessment of, say Rs. 10, for a holding, while in Burma he 
fixes it on each in^vidual unit of that holding. There is not much x^i's-ctical 
difference. ^ 


— What do you moan by individual unit? Buppose a man has two 
acres and another "three acres; then do you mean that the rate will be the 
samia for the two acres as well as for the three acres. Tn Bengal, for instance, 
the rate will be the same, only the man holding S acres will have to pay 
more; that is, it will be proportionate 

A. — If it is the same class of land, It holds true even in Burma. 
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Q — But you I L'lussihcatiou is a hi tit dillieuJt. 

A,— No; our elasbification is iiianitelj siuiploi than in an> pari of 
India perhaps excepting the Punjab. 

Q.—But what do you mean by saying that ^aiic Settlement Ofiieer should 
stop at the stagt oi caltulatiug the icnta! jiiodutc’' 

A. — Thai the Settlement Othcei should %<Jue the laud, tluit is, calciiLite 
the rental value of the land at, say, Bs. 10. [ suggest that the actual 

assessment on that rental value should go uji and clown like the income-tax. 

Ur. Patdji ipye. Q. — Further on you sa;\ “This system would pave the 
nay for a sliding scale of assessments on individuals. If the normal rate 
were four annas in the rupee the wealthy could assessed at a higher 
rate, and the poor man, if deemed expcdnml, exempted.” hi that lasi* 
cloidt you think that there aie ceitaiii dilliculties to be got ovei You must 
hist ot all fix the holdings and not allon them to be sidnlivided. 

A.— Why? 

Q. — Because, otheiwisc in older to escape the higher rate, all that a 
man has lo do is to suhdivide tiie land. 

A.—No; sujipusing a man pays Rs. 5,000 as re\eiiue and his holdings 
are scattered all O'cr 20 mi!c>. xill 1 suggest lieie is ,i super-tax and 
a reduction for the iioor peojile. 

Sir Percy Tliompbon, Q. — You say land icvenue is a tax on rent; is 
there any nece.ssity to graduate that at all according to llio circumstances 
of the paj^ers? 

A. — Tf the State nants uioie iiioue;^^ it can got moie monc^ out of tlio 

rich. 


Q. I hat ^i'^ Gs the laud rcneiiue the chaiuctei ol incoino-tax Tlio 
provinces vould lose eiioimous sums of revenue. come rax. iiio 

. suggest that, graduation can bo adopted il thought exue- 

diout: this suggestion is not an essential part of tho proposal ^ 

The Uon'Uc hiaidai Jogendra hiiiigh. Q.— Tho idea is to hj-m.r ,i 
Iiiio with income-tax and jiiako it progressiveP ^ 

A. — Yes, il it is desirable. 

hin Ftreu Thompson. Q.~Do you advocate giaduationp 

A. If the State wanted a lot of money, I should prohahly advocate it. 

p f'i'U valuation. 1 do not pretend that valuation oi laud 

for mssessinent pin poses is alrsolutely sound in evoiv le.spoct but °t A 

tof pISosl"’" estimate ol iliconie lol- incoinc- 

Q.— -Suppose jou have a peiloct , system; what is tho diherence hotwean 
your system of graduating the tax on the rontul value and super-iiiipolht” 
f ta'i on large agricultural incomes P That is, what is the diffoience 
p-aduating the land leveiiue on the values so found and ie^ving the 
land revenue ungraduatod as at present and making large incomi snhioct 
to income-tax which is a graduated tax? comes siiDjcct 

gottSriJita'SM vi"" «( 

A. — ^1’hen it comes to the same thing. 

Pmidea<,_ Q.-— Even in that ease, your rental value would remain 
or^^not'^' cultivated or not; whether the man made his inoomo 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— Your Committee recommended Ihe abolition of crop rates? 

A.— -Yes. 
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Q. — Hris Lliilt takeJi efTect.^" 

A. — I do iioL tliink so. It lias proba])l,y taken ckcct to a certain extent 
foi some minor crops, ft coidd not take cftcct really until you got districts 
coming under settlement where crop rates nere most numerous. There 
have been very few disLiicts resettled since our report was submitted. 

Q. — Can yon tell us hon the eiop late difters Iroin the normal rate? 
Vide page 124 oi the ‘Report on the Land llo^onue System ot Burma. Is 
it the same croj) rate loi all tlioso ciops? 

A. — No. in dilieient pails ol dihereiit districts ^ou will have diffei’ent 
rates on these various crops; so that along the river it may be Bs. 10 per 
acre and in other idaces it iiia,> be Es. 3 or Es. 4 or even Es. 2 per acre 
on the same ciop. 

jS'/V reni/ Tho)ii Q, — Does tlio land revenue var.’y each year with 
the c*rop rates ? 

A. — So tai as >()u have ciuj> lates R Aaiies n ith tlie crops. But the 
amount ol leveiuie collected at ciop rate^ is instgnilic ant compared with the 
total amount oi laud rmeniio. 

The Pieskleni. Q. — Does it amoiinl to this: that in the case of parti-* 
ciilar crops, you inu o a sort oi indirect excise on them? 

A, — That IS lathci a startling pioposition. 

Q. — Is it not a iiict that a man who glows tobacco pa 3 \s a highoi rate per 
acre than he would ii ho grow rice on the same land? 

A. — Normally, Ih^so ciop iu«.cs aio oulj imposed on lamb whoic yon 
cannot grow the oidinary ciops. You could not gjow jnce on most of the 
tobacco land in this country. Crop rates are imposed on island land annually 
submerged. Oiten you do<-not know il tho land will come up. 

Q. — ^You can grow^ the orcUiuuy garden crojis on some of them? 

A,— No. 

tiiv Fercu TkomiJi^vn. Q.'—By having these opp rates, docs it mean 
that you are really adopting a rougli w^ay oi getting at the annual value 
by reference to the kind of crop? 

A. — Yes; that is the idea. 

The Fi eudent, Q. — On xiage 2^i of the Eeport on the Land ilevenue 
System, it IS stated “ciop lates shall only bo imjiosed on mixiormaiieni 
soil, or wheio ospccialfy vaiuable crops, such as hetol-vino, onions, tobacco 
and sometimes plaiii dtums, occupy a bmiied but consideiable aroa.’^ So 
there are two cases; the case of the imijeiiaaiiont soil is one and the otliei 
IS whore these croiis gjow. vSo that f take it that in the latter case there 
is a difference hetw^ecu the norma! assessment on the land and the assess- 
ment on the land cuituated b 3 ^pocui! cups 

A.— Yes. 

Q, — It has been said that one way oi taxing tobacco is to impose a crop 
rate. • 

A.— Yes. 

The Uon^ble Sardar Jo<j(ndur ^:>in()h. Q.—Tliat is onh possible where 
I'evcnue is fluctuating. 

A.— Yes. 

Feretj Thomohon. Q.-— Does tin. kind ol thing happen You have 
a settlement; you u'^sess a man to land revenue of, sa5’', Es. 20, because 
he is growniig rice. Suddenly one year the man grows tobacco, now' do you 
increase the Es. 20 w'lthin the settlement period? 

^_Yes; that wmuld he done for the year he grows tobacco. 

The Maharajadhircoa Bahadur of Bu/divan. Q.— Suppose he went on 
growing tobacco ; would you go on assessing him at the tobacco rate until 
the period of settlement is over? 

A, — ^Yes. 

during one settlement the land is settled for 20 years. 
In the first ten years he growls rice ; suddenly he changes it to tobacco and 
grews tobacco for the next len years, T talce it that for the peinod during 
which he grows rice you charge him at the ordinary land rate and foi' the 
other period at the tobacco rate. 

A.*— ‘Yes. 
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The Eo7h'ble Smdar Joge%dra Singh. Q.— What is tlio diftWeuce 

botveen the t'\\o rates? 

A,— Of course it is Unly liyi)othetical. These crop rates are applied to 
a comparatively insignificant portion ot the country and many Settleiiiont ! 

Officers avoid them as far as they can. It depends on the terms oi the I 

settlement, lou classify the land accoiding to the capacity for grow- i 

ing various kinds of crops and not with reteience to the growing of a j 

particular crop; you classify on a geneuil v<iluation ol the land. j 

Sir Peay Thompi>oti, Q. — Still as legards tobacco the whole of the i 

tobacco land in Burma is charged at the crop rates? ! 

A. — No, certainly not the whole of it. The whole ol the 106,000 acres | 

(on page 124) is the area under tobacco; but the whole ol that is not 1 

assessed to crop rate. These are only exceptional cases. The anea under | 

cuitis;'atioii in Burma is 16 to 20 million acres. The occupied area is about 1 

20 million acres. The area assessed to croxi rates }s a lew hundred thousand | 

acres. j 

The Pipsidenf, As legaxds the iiea uudei tobacco, the figure le- I 

polled lor 1921-22 is 81,000 aiies. j 

Sii Percy Thompson. Q. — ^What is the extra late for tobacco? j 

A.y-Whon you say extra rate it depends upon the terms of the settle- { 

niont for that particular area. Suppose you have got a big block in tho 
inidst of which a river is running. Tobacco is grown on the edges of the 
river. On that the Settlement Officer would iirobably le-^^y a crop rate, 
though perhaps with the greatest reluctance. But there may be tobacco 
scattered here and there over the rest ot the block. Tu sucii cases even 
though there might be in the aggregate an appreciable aiea under tobacco, I 

compared ivith the whole area it 'would be too insignihcant lo jusciij a 
seiiarate assessment. Thus it does not follo'w that because there is tobacco I 

you will charge extra. 

Q.— Supposing a man had been growing iice in a particular area for 
ten years and he suddenly changes lo to tobacco, wliat will bo the 1 * 1110 .-^ | 

A.-— Supposing that land lay in a tract for which the Settlement Officer | 

inul jiroposed and the Governn^ent had sanctioned crop rates on tobiu'co, | 

he would then xiay the rate that had been sanctioned in those circumstances. | 

Q. — It ivould depend upon the kind of land? i 

A. — The rate -would bo fixed over the wffiolo iricspective ot the small | 

tract in which tobacco is growm. i 

Q. — Bo you think as a matter of iact the extra rate does amount on ; 

an average to as much as five rupees? 

A. — ^It is very difficult to say. For instance, one of the crop rates is ’ 

an extra ruiiee charged on any second crop. vSo that it is difficult to j 

estimate the average. 

Q. — just wanted to know from your owni experience some impression ■] 

of tho am6uni of extra charge. One witness has given tho figure as two 
rupees per acre. 

A. — I could not attempt an estimate. J 

The President. Q. — Wlio imposes the fluctuating charges? J 

A. — They are recommended by the Settlement Officer and sanctioned by ] 

the Government. ] 

Q, — Year by year who does it? : 

A, — ^When the rate is once imposed, the revenue surveyoi’ wdio moasure.'i 
up tho laud rates the crops and it is automatically assessed. 

Q, — ^What is the process followed to see that everything is brought 
right? 

A. — ^Primarily the Land Records Bepartinent is responsible. 

Q.—Did you lonii any opinion as to the details of the Madras /a/m/- .J 

h/indi system? | 

A.— Wt were only considering the other sysbeins so far as they would i 

apply to this province. It struck us as distinctly cumbrous. We don’t ^ 

think that it would be a useful precedent for Burma. I 
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Q. — Did you iorin any opiiuon a'^ bo tho details of tlie Indian systems H 
Jt IS suggested that sojno of them are brouking down owing to the enormons 
nia&s of details. 

A, — I should not like to say that. 

Q. — You say for the adjustinent of ilwfhumada no detailed enquiry by 
individuals should he altempted, but the lates should be framed on general 
considerations. What are the general coiisideradonsP 

A. — If since the last settlement the district has become conspicuously 
more i>rosiDerous by the introduction of roads and railways, there is prima 
Jacie ground for raising the rate. 

Q. — 1 thoug'hi 3 'ou are leieuing to tho adjustment between inhabitants. 

A. — Oh, no, 

Q. — ^Recoinmendation 14 says that no limitation of oiihancoment should 
be prescribed. That is to say, Government should not impose limitation 
ol percentage upon Settlement Oiiicers? 

A. — Government ought not to impose them upon itself, 

Q. — Such limitations tend to reduce your settlements bo absurdity? 

A. — ^Yery much, Bombay struck us as the worst in that resjiect. 

Q. — The reMill that tlie^ aie being Uulged everywhere? 

A. — How far there is fudging I am not able to say. 

Q.— Ymu conclusion is that there is a gi’eai deal of fudging? 

A. — ^Let us say adjustment. 

Q. — Recommeiiduiion 103 says that the question of substituting fixed 
emoluinonts for payment by commission as the remuneration of headmen 
should be examined. You find that the chai'ge lor the collection of land 
revenue is too heavy, it is also felt that it is unnecessary to i>ay^ 10 per 
cent to the headman. 

A. — It is not 10 per cent. Nowhere is it 10 per cent excei^t possibly 
in some of the most remote tracts. I should think it may vary from 3 to 7 
per cent. Four or five is the usual figure. 

Q, — For the headman’s commission? 

A.—Yes, 

(}. — But according to the evidence ol Mr. Rees it is 10 per cent. 

A. — He succeeded me as Commissioner of Settleinoiit and ought to know. 
But I thinlc he must have been speaking there without the hook. I have 
not lookecl into the figures very lately but T should think that the figure 
may bo pub as 5 per cent. I epute agree that some headmen nlio got 3 or 
4 jier cent draw very much more than is necessary. In the Myaungmya 
district there is one man who pays half a lakh ol rupees of land revenue. 
He simply xiay^s so many thonsaud rupee notes into tho treasury and no 
elaborate process of collection is necessary. But the headman of that vil- 
lage got 3 or 4 per cent on that amount. He is drawing that commisoion 
for doing nothing at all. 

Q. — js the headman alvays paid by commission? 

— ^Yesj that is tbe traditional way of paying them, 

Q, — ^Does the commission find a place in both sides of the accouiii? 

A . — 1 am almost certain that the whole revenue is credited, 

Q. — ^Recommendation 110 says that the Inland Trade Registration 
Department should be made over to the Director of Industries, and the 
Commissioner of Settlements and Land Records should be ax^pointod Inspec- 
tor-General of Registration with an assistant to inspect registration offices 
and the record of rights. Is It with the intention of amalgamating both 
these departments bliat this is proposed? 

A. — ^It is not for amalgamation; it is for co-ordination. 

Q.— To maintain your revenue leecmds x}roi)orly, land records officers 
should be in close touch with the-* transactions in registration offices, At pre- 
sent there is no one whose function it is io see that the two departments 
Work together, except the Depxity^ Commissioner, who has no tinm to attend 
to it. Has the Registration Department developed io a stage at which 
you can keep the record of rights In their charge? 
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A. — I do n{it see_ how tliej’' cai) do it. They doiiH x^retend to regjister 
the titles. Registration officers could never keep ux^ a record of idghts. 

Q. — At X)resent the registration oi transactions relating to land above 
Rs. 100 is com|)idspr'\ and it is only ])el(nv Rs. 100 that it is made optional. 

A. — He may register something that has not takem place. 

Q.— Why should tlio;s do that? 

A. — There are all sorts of reasons For that. 1 am not i) repared to 
cross-examined as to the details of the process^ but one of the ways in which 
a well-to-do man in the delta gets land that does not belong Lo liim is that he 
either buys the land on behalf of somebody or sells the laud on behalf of 
somebody and registers Ihe fictitious transaction, 


Mr. H. r. SEARXiE, I.C.S.. Settlement Officer, Ho. 3 Party, 
Masidalay, was next exammed. 





Written memorandum of Mr. Searle. 


Q. 97. — T take it that by cultivator is meant revenue paying cultivator, 
and tliat the suggestion is that the xoroi^erty of such a one is affected a dversely 
by tbe land tax. This suggestion is not new and has in my opinion been 
adequately dealt with in 29 and 31 of tlie Resolution by the 

Governor-General of India in Council No. 1, dated 16th Januai\^ 1902 (Land 
Revenue Policy of the Indian Goveimmont, pages 35 to 37). 

Q. 98. — (1) I consider this criticism incorreci. Government goes to veiy 
great trouble and to ascertain the cultivators froiu 

different kinds of cultivation and different cro})s before it fixes its demand: 
whether the results obtained are worth tlie outlay of so unieli labour and 
money, is open to question, but it cannot be said that the cultivator’s ability 
to pay is ignored. 

(2) The arguments for and against a fixed assessment have recently 
been examined by tiie Revenue Committee. The system of x>ermanent settle- 
ment has disadvantages which outweigh the certamtv ol assessment (vide 
paragrax>bs 6 and 29 ol the R evolution cited aboveb 

(3) T do not think that this is so in Burma. Tlie official who is directly 
in totich with the cultivator is ihe Revenue Surveyoi’ or Settlement Clerk, 
and in my experience they do not do more than inconvenience, for a 
lew hours once or twice a year, a few villageis to whom the rest of the cul- 
tivators make over their interests. It is noticeable that proposals lo subsri- 
(ute other forms of taxation for ihe land tax are not popular with the 
cultivatoi-s. 


(4) The figures are given in column 24 of Statement No. 2i of the 
Laud Records Administration Report. The x^ercentage is 15 or 16 for the 
whole province and is only about 4 in areas uhere "cultivation Ls secure. 

Q. 99. — If the assessment were based on rental value that value could 
be expressed as a fixed quantity of produce; ihe cash value of this could be 
readjusted simultauccmsly over more than one disLr ct 

Q. 100. — The gross income of a working agriculturist, from agriculture, 
in this district, is Rs. 350 on the assumptions made in the last Settlement 
Report (1923). The net income, after paying cultivation expenses inclucL 
itig cost of living of the cultivator, is Rs. 125, out of which he has to pav 
Rs. 30 as land revenue (including waier-ralc). It uoukl not (lo nracticahle 
for a taxing officer to ascej*tain with accuracy ihe income of every individual 
agriculturist, but he could frame an estimate for clas>ses of agriculturists, f 
doubt whether the exemption of incomes below the subsistence level would 

of holdings which is due primarily to tbe 

Bnddhjst Law oi Juhentance. 


Q. lOl.—The existing law relating to transfers is a long wav in advance 
of public oxHiuou and m largely inoperative for that reason. T do not consi- 
der that further restnetions upon transfers woixkl be more effective. 


Q. 102. — ^The difficulty is that, unless Government is prepared to ad- 
vance large pms to got waste land newly brought under an i- 
sehame cleared nnd prex>aml for cultivation, the pioneers will be sibw 


rrigation 
^ to come 
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forwaid, and those viho do appear will he mined by having to bonoiv money 
from usurers who want laige and iininediaie returns. The problem is being 
tackled by the Colonisation Department. 

Q. 108. — A municipality is not a suitable body to control agricultural 
land, and agricultural land within a municipality should be assessed ^ on 
principles similar to those applied to adjoining land outside the municipality, 
the proceeds less cost of cultivation and administration charges being credited 
to the municipality. 

(J. 104 — incidence should be arrived at l>y dividing land revenue 

by the total niiinbo^* ol uorkei^ engaged m cultivation [Imperial Table 
XVfl, Fait IT, dense A, Ruh-clanse I (]»), Order TT-a Gioups 8-7] and by 
the net cultivated area. 

The advantage oi these is rhat the figures are based on actual enumei- 
ation. The objections to tlie methods suggested are — 

(1) The proportion of agricultural to non-agricultural population varias 
in different iirovinces. 

(2) The proportion of occupied area uncultivated vaiies from province 
to province. 

(3) Soil units are not understood everywhere. 

(4) The pitch of rent oi annual value depends largely on the method 
and person emploj^ed to lecorcl them. 

(5) The value assigned to gross and net jiroduce aie not iinifoira 
from province to province oi even fiom district to district. 


Mr. Searle gave oral evidence as follows 

The President, Q. — ^You aie the Bottlement Officer, No. 3 Party, 
Mandalay P 

A.—Yes, Sir, 

The Mahamjadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan. Q. — In reply to Q. 98, you say 
that yon considei the criticism incorrect. You say also, ^^Gbvornment goes 
to very great trou]>le and expense to asceitain piofits to the cultivators 
from different kinds ol cultivation and cliffeient crops before it fixes its 
demand ” Would you kindly tell us what is the criteiion on which Govern- 
ment goes to anivG at tlic niaigin of profit which is left to the cultivator? 

A. — Government aims at attaining an estimate of the net produce 
of various classes of land, that is to sav, on paddy land they aim at attain- 
ing an estimate of the not produce from three or four different classes of 
paddy lands separately. 

Q. — Having ascertained the net produce, what is the percentage of 
assessment that the Government takes on it? 

A. — The percentage varies from district to distiict, hut the latest orders 
are that it is not to exceed half the net, or, as it is now called, the rental 
produce. 

Q. — In other woz*ds, in no case the Government’s share is to be more 
than 50 i>er cent, but on average how much does it work out to? 

A. — ^That is difficult to say, because the percentage varies from district 
to district, hut I should say it wms less than one-third. 

Q — Then you mention that it ascertains the profit from different crops. 
How do you arrive as it? Supposing now there was jowa^ and there was 
paddy, what would be the average not produce say for 10 acres of jowai 
and 10 acres of paddy? Is jou'Ctr gxovn in your place? 

A. — Very little. 

Q, — Is there any crop which you can give us as an instance? What 

are the differences m the rales? Sup (losing there are two kinds of paddy 

lands, what would one produce and what would the other produce in the 
10 acres? 

A.— Theoi^etioally, the rate is always the same fraction of the net pro- 
duce and is arrived at by finding out tbe value of the crop and deducting 

the cost of cultivation and tiiose two factors vary with the crop, , 
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Dr, Myder, Q. — ^Yon say you arrive at the net produce by calculating 
the value ot the crop mmiu the cost of cultivation, what would you include 
in the cost of cultivation? 

A. — Until recently the cost of cultivation Included what may roughly 
be termed the out~oi«pocket expenses, with certain allowances for cattle 
replacements. It now aims at being the full cost of the cultivation including 
the allowance for the cultivator's labour and that of his family and the 
cost of feeding and purchasing his cattle. 

The Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan. Q. — ^But how in the different 
kinds of paddy, does this cost which you deduct from the net produce differ, 
because it is a diffeient kind of paddy that is grown, or because the land is 
different and require* more cultivation or more expenses? Supposing there 
is A class and B class paddy and 10 acres of A and 10 acres of B, and in 
the A class the net produce is 50 and in the B class it is 60. What I want 
to get at is, is there any difference in the cost of cultivation owing to the 
class of land? 

A. — Yes, because the class of land may vary both in the kind of soil 
and in the facilities for irrigation or freedom from flooding or in other 
respects in which it is affected by its nature or situation. 

Q. — It seems to me from the evidence tendered before the Committee, 
that what seems to be a most comiilicated system, in actual practice is quite 
simple. 

A. — ^YeSj it is simpler than it appears to be because one starts by cal- 
culating on the most repi'esentative class and varying the cost of cultivation 
with reference to the differences from that representative class. 

The Fresident, Q. — -Xhe iaclors aie the outturn and the prices. 

A. — Certainly. I think E have mentioned that the outturn would vary. 
In any case, it would vaiy in d]ff event classes of land, and also the prices 
to be obtained for the jiaddy would vary with the suitability of the soil 
for growing paddy. Poorer land produces paddy which would give lower 
weight and therefore sells for a lower price. It not only produces a lower 
yield by measurement, but also a poorer kind of paddy and therefore it 
fetches a lower price, 

JDr, Hyder. Q. — How do you arrive at the calculation of cost of 
cultivation ? 

A. — That is the most difficult part of the whole business. After the 
report was sent up, the system of calculation was changed. The system 
on which I have been working personally is to ascertain the current rates 
of hire for all the operations connected with the crop. 

Q. — ^And then to ascertain the total number of working days necessary? 

A. — Yes, and tho rate per day and the total number of persons required 
to grow the jjaddy, 

Q. — ^You -would also assume a period of normal life for cattle? 

A. — ^That is one way. The -way I did was this. • I took into account 
the hire^ of a man with his bullocks and I took it that his remuneration 
covered interest on the capital which he expended in purchasing those ani- 
mals and feeding them. 


Q. — The hire for the man and the bullocks? 

A. — Yes. It is very difficult to calculate how much it costs to buy and 
feed cattle and spread it over a number of years. I tried that way also. 
“We collected statistics, for instance, of the average total life and working 
life of cattle, and the figures for the usual mortality and for losses by 
epidemics. 


The Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdv^an, Q. — ^In a holding do you get 
holdings combining paddy lands and other kind of lands, for instance, garden 
land, etc.? 

A,-y-No, by holding in Burma, we mean land of one kind which would 
mean either paddy land or garden land. 


Q. -•-‘Supposing one man had a holding of 10 acres, you mean that -that 
10 acres would !)e either garden land or paddy land? 

A. — ^Each class would fbrm a separate holding for our purposes, 

TI-16 
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Dr. Paranjpye. Q. — We are told of an instance of this sort. Supposing 
10 acres of land are charged for rice at a seitlementj and after some years 
the cultiyatoi clioo-5.es to grow tobacco within the period of settlement of 
20 years, ;^ou wouicl begin io charge from the ;^ear ho would grow tobacco 
at difforeiiL rates, so that your land revenue would at once change within 
the per od ol set dement. 

A. — Yes. The soil class rate, as we call it, would be the paddy rate and 
if he grows a crop other than paddy he would be charged the appropriate 
crop rate. 

Q. — Supposing ho grew a crop loss valuable than the paddy, would 
you reduce his assessment? 

A. — There would bo diilerent rates for that. 

Q. — Supposing he leaves his land fallovv? 

A. — It is usually not assessed. There are nominal rates in Lower 
Burma and in Upper Bni'ina it is not assessed at all. Assessment is always 
on the cultivated land and usually on the matured crop. 

The MaJiamjadhimja Bahadur of Burdwan. Q. — You say with regard to 
Q 98 (1) ^‘Government t^oes !{> verv g7eat trouble and expense to ascer- 
tain profits to the cultivators from different kinds of cultivation and 
different cro])s before it fixes its demand; whether llie results obtained are 
worth the outlay of so much labour and money is open to question, hut it can- 
not be sa>d that the cultivator's ability to pay is ignored.’^ I would like you 
to kindly explain to us vhaL you mean by that. 

A. — These investigations into the balance left after deducting the cost 
of production from the gross value very often give disappointing results, 
especially in cases where cultivation is not the only source ot income. When 
that occurs, it is impossible to justify the rate by saying that it is the 
prescribed fraction of the net produce. 

Sir Percy Thoni%)&on, Q, — ^Why does that arise? 

A. — ^Because you find that the cultivator on yonr statistics is apparently 
cultivating at^ a loss, of course, taking an extreme case, or with a small 
margin of profit. 

Q, — He might be cultivating at a loss. If the gross produce is worth 
more than the cost of cult vation there must be a plus io him. 

A. — Certainly, but it depends upon liis circumstances and with the 
msaais at our disposal it is difficult to ascertain. It may he worth while 
to cultivate paddy apparently at a loss and to make up the difference by 
non-agricuHural occupations, 

Q.-~-How? 

A. — ^It cannot be really a loss, but there must be some defect in cal- 
culating the value of the paddy to him on the spot. 

Q. — you think there are lands which have no rental value? 

A. — Apparently there are some. 

Phe MaharajadMrafa Bahadur of Burdwan. Q . — ^In such lands does 
Government reduce the rental value? 

A. — I supiiose you would conclude that the .statistics are iiieorroct. 

Percy Thompson. Q. — Surely the land on the margin of cultivation 
would have no rental value. 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Then you ought to puL down its i‘ental produce as nil. 

A,— Yes, 

Ur. Jlyder. Q, — ^Thero is no case of margin of cultivation, but there may 
be a margin of profitable expenditure, that is to say, all lands may pay rents, 
and theh^e may he no such thing as land on the margin of cultivation, but 
there may be a margin of the application of labour and capital, 

S'ir Percy Thompson (emplaining ). — Land is on the margin of cultiva^ 
iion when the cost of cultivation is just equal to the produce you get; 
when the value of the crops exceeds the cost of cultivation the difference xs 
rent. If by hypothesis the cost of cultivation is equal to or greater than 
the value of produce, the rexital value is nil. At any rate, the economic 
person -won’t go on enMvating land which is not profitablot 
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Dr. Pamnwve. Q.~mon you &ay that labour costs so much, that means 
labour would cost so niuoli if the labourers were doing that work entirely 

1 other hand, the man probably earns his 

daily wage elsewhere and in his spare time works at agrmulturo. 

A — That is what [ was trying to indicate nlien 1 was talking about non- 
agncultnra employment. Perhaps I put it badly and the coiuect way to 
put it IS that he cultivates the lands as a hobby and earns his living bv 
non-agncultiiral means. 

. Q.—If he ciiltirates his land as a hobby and 

earns his livelihood elsewhere, would you charge him land revenue P 

The Iloime Sardar Jogendm Singh {interriipUng), Q.-^What is uhe 

margin of cultivation, taking your particular 

A. T am afraid that I cannot give you the figures of that. 

^mt the fact that there is a good deal of land 
Sulth“tedp“'°^' years is Idt 

A. — Certainly. 

year'^m- f bad yJar7'“"‘ is going to be a good 

go on'^th^it. monsoon starts well, then they 

good"td^7t?^«^^^ ao not classify land as 

bad --e as 

The Maharajadhimja PahaduT of Bunlwan,. Q.— You say that “if ibo 
assessment were based on lental value, that luiliio could be expressed as o 
hs-od quantity of produce; the cash value of this could be readiusted sinml 
tanGOUsly over more than one district” I take il +'h•l^ tlil a„fi i “ j 
would stop at the stage of calculating the t^^nW 

it would be possible, if the rental value were expressed as 
a quantity oi produce, to convert that amount of produce at^anv rat© 
which the Government pleases from time to time. ^ ^ 

Ihe Fresident, Q.—That suggestion is designed to secure a uniforin 
valuation yiroughout Lho province and then you would have a Sm 

A. — ^Yes, that is the idea. 

price?atiTcUton“ your 

the ksTlo^yc^is!' for 

The President. Q,— You mean the last 20 nomfamine years? 

A— Yes, the instructions are to leave out ihe abnormal years. 

varil'li'dif fefe?^t”dktrik?.-~fe^ bSlnsX'SrcenLr'l’ 

roducbd when the settlement comes? peicentages have been 

an at^r^ng" dfsTricf ’“ight be diJlJerent from that in 

• Take, for example, two districts, coming under settlpiYip^if +rtrvQ+Prt« 

is it possible that you might have two clilferent rates? ®®^^^®ment together, 

A.~— Certainly. 

Q.— How do you justify the differentiation? 

Q.— Yon mean you must not increase more than a certain amount? 

» A. — Yes. 

J Q.— Is that the only factor P 

j , «« b«« .s 
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Q. — ^Wliy not correct tlieniF 

A. — The figures are collected for hiin^ and he could fudge them, but I 
suppose it will be more honest to print them as they are collected. 

The President. Q. — ^ou say it depends upon the idiosyncrasy of the 
Settlement O&cer. 

A. — That is why comparatively high i)aid officers of Government are put 
on to this work. 

Sir Percy Thompson. Q. — You might have two similar pieces of land in 
two different districts, one is charged at Ks. 30 and one is charged at Rs, 40. 
What will the man who is charged Hs. 40 say? Won’t he object? 

A. — I am afraid veiy few people lead the settlement reports. I think 
one must have settlement expeiieiice to uiidei stand these matters. 

The Pfcsiderit. Q , — One of the difficult problems for us is to arrive at 
any sort of compaiison ol the incidence of Jand revenue in different 
provinces. 

A. — see. 

Dr. Hyder. Q — On 99, will you please tell me if T understand right ? 
Say the rent or the lental value cf a holding is 20 baskets of rice, that is the 
rental pro&uce. Your idea is that the Government should take, say, one- 
half, one-foith or one-fifth and then you would extend this one-half or one- 
fourth or one-fifth to ail the districts of Burma? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Then you will say that this j^ear Government will collect one-half 
or one-fourth or one-fifth, the price being such and such? 

A. — ^My idea is the fraction taken should remain constant but the con- 
vei'sion places should vary when the Government wished. 

Q.-— Because of a change in price? You are going to multiply 
one-fourth of the net produce, that is, one-guarter of 20, i.e,, 5, by the 
price prevailing in that particular year. 

A. — ^Yes, that would get over the difficulty of different conversion prices 
in adjoining districts. You would have to ad 3 ust the export prices according 
to the distance from Eangoon. The price of paddy, taking it all round, 
is ruled by the export price. 

Q. — Do they get a steady level with minor fluctuations in the twelve 
months, I mean the export price of paddy of a particular kind in Ban- 
goon? 

A. — I should say that theie would be considerable variations. 

Q.— Seasonal variations ? 

A. — ^Yes; the price usually starts rather low and then rises until it finds 
its level, depending on the oatside demand. 

Q, — Supposing you have this system, how would you get over the 
difficulty, bhat you will have every year to send out instructions to your 
headmen that the land revenue for each cultivator is so much ? The cultivator 
will not know how much he has to pay. 

A. — do not contemplate that the rate should be changed every year, 
but I point out that that is one way of ensuring that there is an equality 
of conversion prices over the province. It would not be necessary, of 
course, to tell the headmen, because the tax tickets are prepared in the 
Deputy Commissioner’s office and they would convert it, and the assessees 
would know when they have the tax ticket. 

The Mahai'ajaJhitaja Bahaditr of iJnrdwan. Q, — ^In your reply to Q. 
100 you say that you doubt whether the exemption of incomes below the sub- 
sistence level would induce the further fractionisaiion of holdings, which is 
due primarily to the Buddhist Law of Inheritance. Can you tell us briefly 
what the Buddhist Law of Inheritance is? 

A."*~I am afraid 1 am not an authority on Buddhist law. But roughly, 
every child, male or female, is entitled to an equal share of the inheritance. 

Dr. Myder* — ^Is the eldest son entitled to something more than his 

share? ' # ^ ^ 

A. — believe that is so in law, but popular* opinion seoms to be against 
that* 


L JBahaduT of JBurdwa'fi. Q, — SiipposiBfy a man iiad 

hve children and he had 10 acies ol laud, the amount each gets would be 
2 acres? *=* wuuha 

A. ^Yes, unless they come to some agreement among themselTes, which 
they usually do. ' 

Q.— Supposing the holding remains as a whole, would they share the 
producer 

Af—That is one wayj anothei is that one of them buys the others out. 

a girl who iinirnes and leaves her father's house 
ntitled to the share to which she woutd have had if she had not married? 

A.-~I believe so, but 1 am not an authority. Ib is many years since I 
had anything to do with cm! law. ^ **■ 

I 9 r /offeadm Stugh. Q. — How do you arrive at the 
1 o income ol an agi iculturist ? Have you any 

details? Does it consist of food lor one man or for the family? 

1 includes the cost of living of the cultivator and his family 

while they are helping him with his agriculture. ^ 

Q. — Only for a limited number of days? 

the whde*y6a?°* cultivator and his family for 

Q. — To how many days would you limit this? 

district for all kinds of cultivation. 
DeLiSer “ cultivated between June and 

you have taken six months' living for five neonle in thp ffl-milv • 

and°mvV®®”m*° family^to^be able to live on 

and pay Ks. 50 as land revenue. 

montts'p include the cost of the man and his family for six 

this figure refers to all cultivation in the district, some of 
which takes less than six months. uisuim^, some or 

in tSr^tSte'^™^ included 

»,„+ average would be between 4 and 6 months, hut 

Sot Sevefy day.“^® Burman cultivator does 

The llon’ble Sardar Jogendra Singh. Q.— Is the cultivator in Bui-ma 
ever able to get away for any length of time? Jsnima 

A. He goes off and gets firewood from the jungle, but not at anv Inner 
distance. He cannot get away for months from the feelds. ^ ^ ^ 

Ihe Mahan^adhiraja Bahadvr of Butdwan. 0. — ^In tfie course of vmir 

nrw Billte tfif clSt&nP^® Department. It there any 

something is being done about having Government 

"g\ucSUuste^ ^ 

Q, Can you give us any idea as to wliafc this new Bill is? 

to t ^ imagine the idea is to tempt people 

to come to the land and to give them money to start cultivation. ^ ^ ^ 

Q.— What are Government estates ? 

present but waste and uncultivated lands in 

£p. 2s. Si s/ti r„.V2."i2 


runt. 


The President. Q.— You will take something approaching rack rent? 
A.— I suppose it wiU work up, not to rack rent, hut to an economic 
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Q. — In reply to Q. 104 you say that the incidence should he arrived 
at by dividing land revenue in two vays, by ilie total number oi woikers 
engaged in cultivation and by the net area cultivated. 

A. — These are alternatives. 

Q, — ^You do not like the idea of the pitch of rent or annual value^ because 
it depends largely on the method and person employed to record them? 

A.— My experience is that the revenue suiveyor, viio is the ordinary 
person employed in Buiina to record rents, is incapable of doing so properly. 

Q, — ^Idr. Hoes, in answer to the same cpiestion, says that he considers 
(4) the best test, as rents are lixed by economic laws and would thus give 
the same standard every wdioro. 

A. — ^Yes, I agree with that. My point is that we have nob at present 
sufficient trained men to get at those rents. 

Q. — Can’t you get it from bhe records in the registration offices? 

A. — ^Yes, the Settlement Officer in charge is capable of finding out fairly 
accurately what the rents are. 

Q. — Mr. Roes, in liis answer to Q. 97, says that land tax is passed 
on to the cousiiiner. Do you agree with that? 

A. — I should think so probably. 

Dr. Dyder. Q. — Every acie of paddy land or cultivated land is assessed 
to land revenue at so much per acre. Isn’t that so? 

A.—Yes. 

Q, — ^I should like to understand the argument involved in it, viz., as to 
how it is passed on to the consumer. 

A. — Prestimablx, the laiidov/ner who gets his return by soiling the pro- 
duce of his land would aim at raising the price against the consumer in 
order to cover the revenue which he has to pay. 

Sir Percy Thompson. Q. — He cannot do it. He will be up against the 
world price. Surely the essence of I’ent is that it cannot he passed on. 

A. — There is the local customer to be considered. 

The President. Q. — Do you agree with Mr. Ree.s’ statement in his answer 
to Q. 98 that the cosi- of collecting land revenue is in many districts far 
higher than is des' ruble? 

A. — ^Yesj while I am on that, may I correct the figures 1 have given 
in 98 (4) of my answer. The percentage should be 5 or 6 and not 15 or 16. 

Q. — -In reply bo Q. 123, Mr. Rees -says that the acreage duty on tobacco 
w'orks well. Do yiu agree with that? 

A. — ^It works well from the revenue collecting point of view. 

Q. — ^Would it be appropriate to extend that to all tobacco grown in the 
jirovince ? 

A. — do not know what he meant by the acreage duty. This so-called 
acreage duty is simply a crop rate on tobacco and it applies to all tobacco 
grown in the province. 

Q. — B\it Mr. Rees says in his answer to Q. 125 that he would recom- 
mend the taxing of tobacco by putting on a light acreage duty which 
would vary with different classes of soil. It has been stiggesied to xis that 
the siinplest way ^ of getting a tax on tobacco is to levy it in the form 
of an indirect excise. Would it be easy in this province to make your crop 
rate universal? 

A. — It depends on the system of land i^ecords you have got in this 
province. In this province we have 16 in. to the mile maps of ali cultivated 
areas showing each individual field and the area of any field which is 
cultivated with tobacco is accurately known from an area statement which 
is also maintained for each field, so that the assessment of the acreage duty 
presents no difficulties. If these maps and area statements were not available, 
it ’vfouid probably absorb a great amount of bhe duty to find out what areas 
you have to tax. 

Bir Percy Thompson. Q. — ^Whereas at the present moment your crop 
rate is fixed, if it was really going to be a tax oh the quantity of the tobacco 
grow% you woxtld have to go much more deeply into it. 

At— Yes, certainly if you were aiming at making the tax productive. 
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Q.— Even if yon were going to put a moderate duty on the tobacco 
grown for consuioption, it comes from a particular area and the rates would 
vary according to tbe soil,' siUiatioUj etc. 

A. — I bhould iiot have thought it differed more than other crops grown 
on similar soil. 

Q-— We have been told that the yield of an acie of tobacco varies in 
diffoiQiit ]>arts ol the country. 

A. — ^It does, but surely it applies to all the other crops grown on island 
land vhich is subject to annual change. At present it is not an excise 
duty. ® 

Q. — I understand the differential rate would work out to roughly Us, 2 
an acre over and above the ordinary crop rate. 

A.— Tlioro is no differential rate as far as my experience goes. What 
happens is that on island lands in the province, i.e., on lands inundated 
by the Trrav/acldv^ river, it is imiiossible to put a soil-class rate, because 
the soil changes from year to year, depending on the strcjngth of the current 
vhich passes over it. Consequently, instead of having a flat rate for all 
kinds of cultivation, you have dilforing rates for differing crops. 

Q. — This icport on the land revenue system of Buuna contemplates a 
cFop^ rate in cases where there is a land revenue assessed on land. It says 
^'Soil rites were adopteel, and it is now the general practice and apparently 
the accepted principle that a subsidiary crop shall only be separately assessed 
on rice land^ when the main crop fails, and that crot> rates shall only be 
imposed^ in imperniaiient vsoil, or whet*e especially valuable crops, such as 
betel, vine, onions, tobacco and sometimes plantains, occupy a limited but 
considerable area.’^ We were told this morning that if at the land revenue 
settlomont the rate was ils. 5 an acre, and after the tenth year of settlement 
you allow tobacco to bo grown, there would be an extra rate. 

A. — Not an extra late, but a different rate. Supposing the rate which 
has been going on for ten years was Ks. 2-8-0 an acre on the assumption 
that the land was going to grow millet and instead of growing millet you 
grew tobacco, yoii would have to })ay a rate of Tls. 5. It would aj^ply not 
only to millet, but to all other crops not actually specified. The same thing 
is done, of course, with other valuable crops like sugarcane. 


Mr. T- C/OUBISB; Commissioner, Mandalay Division, Bitrmaj 

tvas noKt examined. 


Written memorandum of Mr. Conper. 

Q. 96. — By tax, T understand, a demand which the State inaices from a 
member and which the meinliei must pay by some means or other. By rent, 
1 understand, the difference in the outturn of two pieces of land of the 
same ai’oa when cultivated in the same wa 3 ^, a difference %vhich is the 
result of natural conditions. 

As T have explained above, the Settlement Officer in Burma divides the 
land into different classes of fertility and finds 'the not outturn of each 
class. The difference between the not outturn of one class and another is 
rent and when he takes a part of this as land revenue assessment, he 
imposes a tax or rent. ^ As regards the class of ^ land with the lowest net 
outturn no rent can exist. No one will work this land unless it will yield 
him as good as a return as he can get by working as a labourer. The 
assessment which a fiettlement Officer imposes on such land is, therefore, 
not a tax on rent hut a tax on wages. 

Q. 97.— As "explained above, a fourth of the net retuim is the standard 
assessment. ^ Although in practice a lower fraction may be taken, the 
assessment is yet considerable and affects the saving power of the tax-payer. 
But evaxi if he could save more, the landlord would not ordinarily put the 
savings into the land in the shape of manux^e, bunds and drainage. He is 
much more likely to employ it by trading in cattle, produce or other goods 
or hy purchasing more land. 

The cultivator wants security above alL He is much harassed at present 
by the outbreak of^ crime. It is a serious matter to him when his cattle aro 
stolon or his crop is purloined on the threshing floor. 


n I ^ , 

'liiUi 
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I’he rise in the cost of production and of living has affected him much 
more than the land tax which is assessed at the same rates for twenty years. 
Although he gets higher prices for his produce than he did before the w^ar, 
the increase does not offset the increase in the cost of agricultural 
implements, food and clothes. The price of articles which compete wdth 
imported articles has risen more than the price of articles produced in the 
country and not exposed to competiuion from imported articles. I suppose 
that this is attributable to the enhanced customs tariff. 

In Burma the cultivator has to leave his land after harvest and reside 
in the village. This prevents him making the best use of his land. The 
rule will probably be altered before long. * 

Q. 98. — (a) The settlement of land revenue in Burma has, until recently, 
been made roughly as follows: — 

(i) All occupied land has been demarcated into blocks averaging 

one square mile, and these blocks have been surveyed on the scale of sixteen 
inches^ to the mile. Eveiy field in the block has been mapped, however 
small it may be. ^ 

(ii) The Settlement Officer has every fifteen or twenty years visited 
each block and has divided the occupied land in each block into soil classes 
according to fertility and has found out the average outturn of each class 
of land. 

(iii) He has found out by inquiry what the average cost of 
cultivating each class of land is, 

(iv) He has found out what the market price of produce has been 
on the average in each Icwin, 

(v) He has then grouped into assessment tracts those survey blocks 
in which the average outturns are the same and in which the average prices 
are the same or nearly the same. 

(vi) Working on the average price in the tract he has converted 
the average outturns per acre into money and deducting the cost of 
ductioii per acre, he has found the net return per acre left to the occupier. 
He has then fixed the assessment which each class of land is to pay. He has 
usually been forbidden to take as revenue more than one quarter of the 
net return. If ranch of the land in the tract is left to tenants lie has looked 
at the rents paid to see whether they indicate that the assessment as based 
on the calculated net outturn is unreasonable. 

(b) Adam Smith’s first canon is that each man should pay according to 
the revenue which he enjoys. The system described above satisfies this 
criterion, for every occupier contributes in proportion to what remains to him 
after he has paid the cost of production. 

(c) The second canon is the canon of certainty: the time and 
manner of payment and the amount to be paid should be clear and 
plain to the person who has to pay the tax and to every one else. The 
main rice crop, the cotton crop, the ground-nnt crop, much of the sessamum 
crop, are harvested between November and January, and the land revenue 
falls due for payment on the 15th February, a date which every one knows or 
can know. The assessment is demanded from the tax-payer by the village 
headman and must be paid within ten days of the demand. This also is 
known to every one and in these two resxieets the criterion is satisfied. 

But as regards certainty in the amount to be paid it is not satisfied. 
For the assessment, though the rates on each field are settled, is not a 
sum fixed on a field to be paid year in, year out. In Lower Burma land 
which a cultivating owner leaves unworked is assessed at a nominal fallow 
rate of two annas an acre. Over most of Upper Burma not only is 
unworked land not assessed at alb but all land wbich, in the opinion of 
the Eevenue Suiweyor who maintains the Survey Block map and prepares 
the annual assessment roll, has produced a crop below one-fourth of the 
average outturn, is exempted by him from assessment. If the outturn is 
bad, but not less than a fourth, then the occupier cau get remission of 
part of the assessment on application. Thus neither in Lower Burma nor 
in Upper Burma is the amount which he has to pay clear and plain in 
any year. ♦ 

(d) The third canon is that of convenience in time and manner of 
payment. 

As noted above the village headman demands payment from the 
assessoe and even if he §oes to the headman^s house to pay this cannot 
put the assesseo to much inconvenience. Also as explained above^ payment 
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is deinandeil t\ nionib or more attei harvest wlieti ijhe tax-payer has had the 
opi)ortunity oi selling pail of his crop and of providing himself witli money 
, to pay the tax. 

* (e) Tho fourth canon is that no more should be taken out of the tax- 

I jiayer than goes into the treasury. 

! (i) The land revenue assessment in 1923-24 amounted to Es. 3,56^09,000. 

Of this amount, Hs. 20,17,000 were remitted for had crops and Bs. 6,94,000 
were uncollected at the close of the year. That is to say, Bs. 3,29,00,000 were 
collected within the year. The co.st of assessing 356 lakhs was Bs. 21,8f3,0D0, 
and the cost of collecting 329 lakhs vvas Bs. 20,00,000, in other words the 
cost of ndmin stration and collection wa > under 12 per cent ol the asses-imoni. 

(ii) The beginning of the land revenue collection at the end of 
Febiuary as usually accompanied bv a fall in the market price of iinhusked 
rice; the necessity of paying the land revenue throws large cptantiiies on the 
market’ at one time and the buyer profits at the exiieiise of the seller. 

(iii) Bevennc Surveyors <no paid perhaps Bs. 50 a month on an 
average and are human. Tn Upper Burma especially they aie often ready 
for a consideration to omit from assessment fields which should he assessed. 
When this is discovered, a leassessment is made and the tax-iiayer has 
pay the correct assessment in addition to losing the consideration given to 
the Surveyor. 

(iv) Tax-pay eis, so far as T know, do not like the visits of the 
Eevenue Surveyor. "Even if honest, Jie is fallible, and if they do not accom- 
pany him on his visits to their fields, ho may make mistakes His visits are, 
therefore, liable to cause vevat on and anxiety. 

(f) Over much of Lower Burma ciops are seciu'e. Tn such localities a 
fixed assessment should be placed on each holding to he paid yeai in, yoai* 
out, unless on application made by the occupiei for a fallow rate, [f this 
course weie adopted, the Bevenue Suivevor vould no longer be required or 
at least a smaller number uould be lequiied and the cost of assessment would 
ho reduced. Bof eience is invited to paiagraph 223 in the Bepori of the 
Bunua Land Bevenue (binmittee, 1922. 

Tn Upper Burma the present system 1 ails in .so far as Bevenue 
Surveyors do not work it honestly. An expeiiment should he made in fixed 
holding assessment in the diy zone also; in had yoais suspension of the 
(loirand should he admissllilo. 

Although I have quoted figures lor the cusi oi assessment and collec- 
tion, this is not an accurate manner of speech. The Bevenue Rurveyor 
maintains a rogisior oi ocfupation, which is usoiui as piovidiiig a means of 
X>roviiig title, and in jiart the cost of assessment should piopeily he debited 
to tho liead ^dand icgistry”. Again the cost ot coiloctioii represents com- 
mission paid to village headmen and this commission is bheii lemuueratimi 
nob merely loi collocLnig ie\enue, but loi rdl the administrative and 
oxocutive duties uliich they have to peiform. 

Q. 99. — The price oi produce in Bangoon governs the price throughout 
r tile province. It has been the practice for Settlement Officers to assume as 

the price on which to base rates of assessment the average oi the twenty yeais 
Xiroeecling the settlement excluding abnormal years. The average iDrice of 
paddy in Bangoon in February between 1920-23 was Bs. 176. Between 
191144 it was Bs, 132. Between 1900 and 1910 the price rose from about 
Bs. 90 to Bs. 120 Therefore, a district which was settled for 20 years in 
1907 when the average price was about Bs. 100 has been assessed more lightly 
than a district settled in 1914 when the price was about Bs. 107. 

The cultivators in such two districts received to this extent imeqtial 
treatment, Imt they were not inequitably treated, Tt is the State which suffers 
when its revenue is hxed for twenty j^oars of rising prices. T can make no 
suggestion ho\v the inequality can he avoided. 

Q. 100.— Bs. 2,000 a year is not the sulrsisteuce level. I think that 
the level fai' a labourer witli a wife and two children in Lower Burma is 
about Ba, 240. 

The calculation is as follows: — 

I . ^ labourer, his wife and two children eat eight milk tins of rice a day, 

I That is, they eat a basket every sixteen days, say twenty-three baskets 

I a year. At Bs. 6 a basket this costs Bs. 188. 


I ^ 
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Condimenis for Iho taraily cost As. 3 a clay, say "Rs. 70 a year, Clotlii)ig, 
tobacco^ betel may bo put al guess at Rs. 30. 

It is practicable for a taxing office]' to discover blie income whicli^ an 
agi'iculturist derives from agriculture. But if his holding is not sufficient 
for his support, it is not i)racticable to find out what he and his wife make 
by working as labourers by carting or by retail trade or by breeding cattle. 
It would be unfair that a man wlio works his own land of ten acres getting 
350 baskets paddy should be taxed, whereas a man who cultivated five acres 
of inferior land getting only 100 baskets and making his living in other ways 
than cultivation should escape a land, tax altogether. If a subsistence level 
were fixed and if a net return belo^v that subsistence level carried exemption 
from taxation, it seems to me probable that large landlords would split up their 
holdings into small jiarcels and pretend tlmt their labourers were independent 
landlords, so as to claim exemption on the ground that the small pax'cels 
produced a net return belov the subsistence level. 


Q, 101. — Fractionisation arises irom the custom of dividing pai’cels of 
land equally among the co-lioirs on the owner’s death. Tt lias not so far 
hocorae a serious evil in any considerable area of Burma, and T do net 
think any tax sliould be Imposed on mutations in order to cheek it. Sneli 
a tax would be resented and legitimately as it seems to me. I submit for 
the information of the Ooinmitteo a note vhich T wrote in 1917 when the 
question of fragmentation was discussed at a meeting of the Board of 
Agriculture. Though the fignies have not been brought up to date, I think 
that the note is still substantially true. Its lesson is that where capital 
is easily got, Iragiueniation is not found. 

Q, 102. — The principle is to lie seen at work in Upper Burma where all 
land not held under private title before 1891 belongs to the State; that is 
to say although the culiivaior may enter on waste land and bring it under 
cultivation and transfer it, Government may take it in any year from him 
without compensation except for improvements, soon after he has reaped 
that yearhs ci^o]). This ii^'ecurity of tenure frightens away capital and I do 
not think tliat the principle as applied in this way is satisfactory, except in 
so far as it prevents land from passing to the non-agriculturists. I agree that 
part of the unearned increment should be secured to the State, but T think 
that ^ this can better be done by giving perpetual leases providing for 
revision of rent every Ihirty years and udlli a covenant that alienation to 
a non-agriculturist for more than ten years shall not be permissible. 

Q. 103, —Tn Upper Burma no land I'evenue is collected in towns unless it 
is cultivated; fallov/ land including land under buildings is not assessed. 
Tn Lower Burma towns land is assessed to land revenue except plots not 
exceeding a quarter of an acre which appertain to buildings assessed to a 
municipal area or i*ental tax. Both in Upper and Lower Burma, lands 
over wffiich private rights valid against Government have not been acquired 
is usually let on a long lease at a stipulated rent, and land revenue is not 
usually demanded in addition to rent. 

It does not seem to me worth wdiile to alter the law in Upper Burma 
merely to secure uniformity with Lower Burma in assessinent to land 
revenue in towns, for the amount involved is small. Nor do I think 

that local authorities should bo^ jmrmitted to levy land revenue at their 
discretion. Where local authorities have contributed by expenditure to 

improve the amenities of land which Government leases, (or rout, a part of 

the rent should be credited to the local authority. 

Q. 104. — Method (1) will be unsatisfactory, if for no other reason than 
that varying percentages of the population in different provinces will not 
be agriculturists. Method (2) will not suit Upper Burma where much of 
the occupied area is not assessed annually. In jBunna the soil unit system 
is not used. So method (3) must be ruled out. As regards (4), rents may- 
be high in one province in consequence of over-population and low in 

another province where population Is scanty; in such circumstances, a 
comparison of the percentage borne by the assessment to rents will not 
show whether the two provinces are fairly assessed. Method (5) seems to me 
most suitable; where the nefc return to the occupier is known a comparison 
of the percentage of the assessment to that return will show the comparative 
equity of the assessment provided that the level of subsistence m both 
provinces is approximately the same and that the raethqd of reaobmg th§ 

return is thq same. 
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Hote by Mr, Cotiper on tlie siae and distribution o£ land liolding's 
in Burma as ai^ecting’ agricitlture. 

In tliG deltaic plain of Lower Bnriiui wiili its facilities for export, ready 
access to capital and much ciiltivaiion of only recent dale, fclie area of rice- 
growing land -which is owned or cultivated by one man ranges, as averaged 
over with tracts within districts, from 16 to 85 acies. These holdings are as 
often as not compact blocks; when not within a liiig lence they are 
composed usually of not more than two cadastral parcels of land. Whatever 
their disadvantages, minute subdivision is not one. It is often alleged 
that they are too large for the resources of their ownei or tenant to cultivate 
efficiently. If so, his remedy is easy. 

In other Lower Burma districts, most of which lie along the sea coast 
and in which the arable area is much broken up and is small in comparison 
with the unculturablo waste, with hackwmid comnmnications and a restricted 
supply ol capital, the area of the average holding of rice land varies from 
7 to 20 acres. Holdings are largely made up of scattered pieces. In one 
district the average cadastral parcel is 4.35 acres, m another 5.80. Over a 
largo part of a third, the Kyaulq^yu distiict, it is even much smaller, ranging 
fi‘om 1.14 to 2.42 acres. 

In the central jzono of the province where cultivation is stable and 
long established, the rainfall precaiious, export maikets at a distance, little 
capital available, and whore the cultivator glows crops for his own con- 
sumption to a much larger extent than in the deltaic plain, the rice land 
owned by one man ranges from 7 to 32 acres. This is seldom a compact 
area; the average parcel varies from 1.54 to 4.12 acres. In the uplands 
growing dry crops the average holding is laiger and runs from 11 to 18 acres. 
But it too is often, made up oi scattered and sopaiately cultivated plots, 
not ho-vvevor so small as die inuccls in a bolding of wet land. A cultivator 
often owuis both rice holds and upland, so that liis holding may comprise 
in the aggregate six or more pieces ol land at considerable distance from 
one another. 

Subdivision arises from the custom of jiartitioning equally the parents’ 
estates among the sons and daughteis. Burin an Buddhist Law allows the 
eldest son a larger share than the other children, !)iit custom is stronger 
than the law, and as a rule the oldest lai'es like the others. 

At the present time, when the use of machinery is unknown, perhajis 
the chief disadvantage in subdivision is the waste of labour and of time, 
serious in view of the small and unevenly distributed rainfall wdiich is 
involved in moving cattle and implements irom one spot to another. Extra 
labourers are needed for the watching of the different plots at harvest, and 
it may be more cattle lor timely ploughing. 

On the other hand, the cutting up of holdings has its compensation. 
For oije thing it makes for harmonious -working wnth other owmeis. There 
is no right of way to interior holdings, but neighbouis fear to set up 
a legal obstruction wdien they are theiuselves exposed to x*etaliation in 
another part of the village tract. ' Again every one requires a small 
nursery for his rice seedlings close to the village, and subdivision for this 
purpose, though the nursery is often less than quarter of an acre, Cannes 
little harm with it. Aiore important is the protection afforded in the dry 
zone against a slioit and capricious rainfall; diversity of croiis is the 
cultivator’s insurance and this nece^.sitates a holding comprising different 
soils which can rarely be found together. *‘It has been estimated” writer* 
a Settlement Officer j ‘‘that the area which a man can prepare with one yoke 
of oxen for the different batches of crops within the time wffien ploughing 
must be undertaken for each, is as follows : — ■ 

For cotton or early sessamiim ... - 4 acres. 

For jamar and Ume sessamiim ... 7 „ 

For paddy ... ,..6 „ 

For island crops ... ... 3 „ 

But even whore a man holds land suitable for all these crops, it would 
be quite oKceptional for the season to admit of Ids getting the maximum 


* Eeport mi the Secontl Beitlenient of the Meikiiia District by 
W, J. Keith, I.G.S., paragraph 60. 
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Condimeiiis for the family cost As. 3 a day, say Bs. 70 a year. Clolhiiig, 
tobacco^ betel luay bo put at a- guess at Bs. 30. 

It is practicable (or a taxiug officer to discover bhc iiicoine which an 
agriculturist derives Iroiii agriculture. But if his holding is not sufficient 
for his suppoi'tj it is not practicable to find out what he and his wife make^ 
by working as labourers by carting or by retail trade or by breeding cattle. ^ 
It would be unfair that a man who works his own land of tmi acres getting 
350 baskets paddy should be based, whereas a niim who cultivated five aci’es 
of inferior land getting only 100 baskets and making his living in other ways 
than cultivation should escape a land tax altogether. If a subsistence level 
were fixed and if a net return below that subsistence level carried exemption 
from taxation, it seems to me piobable that large landlords would split up their 
holdings into small parcels mid pretend that their labourers were independent 
landlords, so as to claim exemption on the ground that the small parcels 
produced a net retuxai belon (he subsistence level. 

Q. 101. — Fractionisation arises Irom the custom of dividing parcels of 
land equally among the co-hoirs on^ the owner’s death. It has not so far 
become a serious evil in any considerable area of Burma, and T do not 
think any tax should bo imposed on mutations in order to check it. Such 
a tax would be resented and legitimately as it seems to me. T submit for 
the information of the Committee a note vhich 1 wioie in 1917 when the 
question of fragmentation was discussed at a meeting of the Board of 
Agriculture. Though the figures have not been brought up to date, I think 
that the note is still substantially true. Its lesson is that where capital 
is easily got, fragmentation is not found. 

Q. 102. — The jirinciple is to be seen at work in Upper Burma where all 
land not held under private title before 1891 belongs to the State; that is 
to say although the cultivator may enter on waste land and bring it under 
cultivation and transfer it, Grovernment may take it in any year from him 
ivithout compensation except for improvements, soon after he has reaped 
that year’s crop. Tins insecurity of tenure frightens away capital and I do 
not think that the i)rin(*iple as applied in this way is satisfactory, except in 
so far as it prevents land from passing to the non-agriculturists. I agree that 
part of the unearned inci'ement should be secured to the State, but T think 
that ^ this can better he done by giving perpetual leases providing for 
revision of rent every thirty years and with a covenant that alienation to 
a non-agriculturist for more than ten years shall not bo permissible. 

Q. 103, — In Upper Burma no land revenue is collected in towns unless it 
is cultivated; fallow land including land under buildings is not assessed. 
In Lower Burma towns land is assessed to land revenue except plots not 
exceeding a quarter of an acre winch appertain to buildings assessed to a 
municipal area or rental tax. Both in Upper and Lower Burma, lands 
over which private rights valid against Government have not been acquired 
is usually let on a long lease at a stipulated rent, and land I’evenue is not 
usually demanded in addition to rent. 

It floes not seem to me worth while to alter the law in Upper Burma 
merely to secure uniformity with Lower Burma in assessment to land 
revenue in towns, for the amount involved is small. Nor do T think 
that local authorities should be jperniitted to levy land revenue at their 
disci^eiion. "Where local authorities have contributed by expenditure to 
improve the amenities of land which Government leaser for rent, a part of 
the rent should be credited to the local authority. 

Q. 104. — Method (1) will he unsatisfactory, if for no other reason than 
that varying percentages ot the populailon in different provinces will not 
be agriculturists. AEethod (2) will not suit Upper Burma where much of 
the occupied area is not assessed annually. In Burma the soil unit system 
is not used. So method (3) must he ruled out. As regards (4), rents may 
be high in one province in consequence of over-population and low in 
another province where population is scanty; in such cii'cumstanees, a 
comparison of the percentage borne by the assessment to rents will not 
show whether the two provinces are fairly assessed. Method (6) seems to me 
most suitable; where the net return to the occupier is known a comparison 
of the percentage of the assessment to that return will show the comparative 
equity of the assessment provided that the level of subsistence in both 
provinces is approximately the same and that the mpthod of reaching th# 
net return is the same, 
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H'ote by Mr. Coiiper on tlie size and distribution o£ land liolding’s 
in Burma as a:l^ecting agrioxiltiire. 

In the deltaic i)iam oi Lower Biiniia with its iacilities for export, ready 
access to capital and much cultivation of only recent date, the area of rice- 
» growing land which is owned or cultivated by one man ranges, as averaged 
over with tracts ■within districts, Ironi 16 to 85 acres. Those holdings arc as 
often as not comiiact blocks; when not within a ling leiice they are 
conixjosed usually of not more than two cadastral parcels of land. Whatever 
their disadvantages, minute subdivision is not one. is often alleged 
1 that they are too large for the resoiii'ces of their owner dr tenant to cultivate 

ehiciently. If so, his remedy is easy. 

In other Lower Burma districts, most of which lie along the sea coast 
and in which the arable area is much broken up and is small in comparison 
with the unculturablo waste, with l)ackward commimicatioiis and a restricted 
suiiply of capital, the area of the average holding of rice land varies from 
7 to 20 acres. Holdings are largely inado up of scattered pieces, Jn one 
district the average cadastral xiarcol is 4.35 acres, in another 5.80. Ovei- a 
large part of a third, the Kyaukpyii district, it is even much smaller, ranging 
from 1.14 to 2.42 acres. 

In the central zone of the i>rovince whore cultivation is stable and 
long established, the rainfall xirecarious, expoit maikets at a distance, little 
capital available, and where the cultivator giows crojis for his own con- 
sumption to a much laiger extent than in the deltaic plain, the rice land 
owned by one man ranges from 7 to 12 acres. This is seldom a compact 
area; The average parcel varies Irom 1.54 to 4.12 acres. In the uplands 
growing dry crops the average holding is larger and runs from 11 to 18 acres. 
But it too is often, made xip ol scaliored and sopaialely cultivated plots, 
not however so small as the jiaicels in a holding oi -v^ob land. A cultivator 
often owns both rioc holrls and upland, so that his holding may comprise 
in the aggregate six or more xneces ot land at considerable distance from 
one another. 

Subdivision arises Lrom the custom of partitioning eciually the parents® 
estates among the sons and daughters. Bur man Buddhist Law allows the 
elclest son a larger share than the other children, but custom is stronger 
than the law, and as a rule the oldest fares like the others. 

At the pi'osent time, when the use of machiueiw is unknown, perhaps 
the chief disadvantage in subdivision is the -waste oi labour and of time, 
serious in view^ of the small ^ and unevenly distributed rainfall which is 
involved in moving cattle and imiilements from one spot to another. Extra 
labourers are needed lor the watching of the different idiots at harvest, and 
it may be moi*e cattle for timely pioiighing. 

On the other hand, the cutting up of holdings has its coinjiensatioii. 
For oije thing it makes for harmonious working with other owueis. Theic 
is no right of way to interior holdings, but neigliboius fear to set uxi 
a legal obstruction when they are themselves exijosod to retaliation in 
another part oi the village tract. ^ Again every one requires a small 
nursery for liis rice seedlings close to the village, and subdivision for this 
pui’iiose, though the nnr.'i>ery is often less than quarter of an acre, cairies 
little harm with it. More important is the iirotection afforded in the dry 
zone against a short and capiicious rainfall; diversity of crops is the 
cultivator’s insurance and this necessitates a holding comprising different 
soils which can rarely be found together. ^Tt has been estimated” writota 
a Bettlement Officer, “that the area which a man can prepare with one yoke 
of oxen for the different hatches of croxis within the time when ploughing 
must be undertaken for each, is as follows; — 


For cotton or early sessamuin 
For jowar and late sessamum 
For i>addy 


4 acres. 
7 


For island crops ... ... ... ... 8 ,, 

But even where a man holds land suitable for all these crops, it would 
b© quite exceiitionai for the season to admit of his getting the maximum 


* lieport on the Second Settlement of the Meiktila District by 
W* J. Keith, I.O.S., pai’agraph 50. 
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ai’eu .sown wiili eadi. Il carlj' rains are lardy, cotton and early seHsanniin 
are curtailed. A. break in July ])r6venib paddy nurseries being sown; even 
il sown, deficient late rains or a low river rise precludes tliexr being 
transplan led. Waul oi rain In August restricts ilie area under ?aw.*ar, 
a late river rise tliat under island crops.’'* 

Though the area ol any kind ol soil which a man owns in the dry zone 
is not ordinarily eoinpacb, the area vhich he works within a soil tract is 
not necessarily broken. It is comm on to hire the adjoining plot or to get it 
on usuiructuary mortgage oi at least three years’ duration; occasionally 
a title is acquired l>y exchange. Btatistics are wanting, but the evils of 
subdivision are known to he u])preciably mitigated bv this freedom of 
transfer. 

A recalcitrant co-heir can insist on equal i>artition not merely of the 
whole estate, Init ol each and e\ery parcel ol land vliieli the estate com- 
prises, and oven oi every piece of dilferciit value within that parcel. If such 
insistence were the practice, subdivision w'ould now be imich more minute 
than it is. Bub in general the ciiltivalor lias too much sense to push his 
customary rights to an extreme. Accommodation is the rule; one heir 
is bought out, one takes the upland, another the rice fields and so on. Or the 
estate is not partitioned, hut is held in common ownership and xvorked by 
each heir in turn. In the Elyiuikpyu district where the x>arcelliiig of land 
has reached probably greater lengths than in any other part of Burma, it 
often happens that so many peisons Iiavo rights in the common estate that 
the return of each to work it comes only once in a lifetime. t 

A movement is on loot bo olitain lor the Burmau Buddhist the iinreS' 
triefced I'ight to dispose ol his property by vdl. Fdoxv lar this jiower would 
check subdivision and lead to the formation ol largo estates in undivided 
private owiiersliii) or luidoj' monastic control must be conjectural. 

The stamp and registration duties on instruments of exchange are 
small and it is not likely that their remission or reduction xvould do anything 
to make more common the exchange of land. 

The administration of the Village Act makes for subdivision. The 
cixltivator is not to reside on his land all the year round; when 

harvest is over he must return to the village. Wore he to live on his holding, 
he would construct permanent and valuable buildings and eexuipment for 
himself and his cattle, and their existence would make it moi'e difiicult to 
bi'eak up the estate on his death. 

I>r. Maun in the article recently reprinted in the Agricultural Jouriial 
oi India points out that an unreasouing conservatism, imixervious to new 
ideas, is tho^ acconipanimont of an excessive cutting xip of the land.! 
Judged by this test, subdivision in Burma does not stand condemned. It is 
rather tho readineiss of the cultivator to experiment w'hich calls for censure. 

far from being conservative the cultivators of the district appear to 
lack the necessary caution which would wait and see whether the new seed 
continued to do tvell in its new home ami under the different circumstances 
of another season.” § Nowhere in Burma is the size of the aggregate 
holding so small as to make it uneconomic*, and the evils arising from the 
distribtition of the component i)arts do not seem so heavy as to make 
legislation necessary except perhaps in Kyaukpyu, In view of the feeling 
of the Upper Buruuin for his ancestral land, which has been likened to 
the strongtli of religious sentiment, any measure of rcarrangemeni w’liich 
involves gouoral coinx^ulsion. even on a small scale by way of demonstration, 
seems open to grave objection. If and when iegislatioJi is thought necessary, 
it should probably run on the lines said to be found successful in tho Bhine 
provinces of Germany, where redistribution carried out by a Governmeiii 
official becomes obligatory on ‘all when two-thirds of the fanners hi the 
commixne desire it. 


*Saging District Hetilomeal Deport by L. M. Paidett. i.o.a,, 
paragraph 47. 

tKyaukpyu District Buminury SotUoment lieport, note by the Deputy 
Oommissimier. 

^Volume XII) Part HI, page 457, Economies of a Deccan village. 
iBecond Settlement of tho Meiktila Diytiiet, paragra^jh 51, 
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Mr, Couper gave oral evidence as follows 

The Prestde/d. Q.— You are the Commissioner of Mandalay Division F 
A.— Yes. 

turaPSlurezriast^y^arf 

A.— Yes. 

The Jlahamjadhiraja Bahadur of Burdtoan. Q. — In answer to O Qft 
you liave mentioned roughly the methods by which the sIttfmS of Buma 
land revenue is made. You say “He has dually been forbidden to t^e at 

eer is ’t^ ho*Sdcdp'' ''' ''-V Sottlomeut Offi- 

I ‘\\ flunk there, is siuli n rule m tlio SeUlement Instructions' It is a 
long tune since 1 did scUloment work. ^ 

jaud^4Ve^ri:%u^W 

agrlculi;SSncie"“' 

" Q. — The ihaihameda does? 

““ income of the liousohoid. Households with agri- 
cultuial inoomos aio assessed at a lower rate than households with non- 
agneuliurai nicoiiies. ^ 

A-iid lluil is tSo^ boc'tiiiso Liioy iitvve to pivy luiid revenue. 

A , — Quite so, iu [Jpi)er Burma. 

Q.— And the Iniut oi one quarter is perhaps due to the fact that these 
householdiS in Upper Burma have got to pay a sort of income-tax P 

oiic-foux'th rule applies to Bower Burma. 

Q. — ^Not to XJxiper Burma? 

A.— i could not answer oH-jiand wlKdhor it applies aho Lo Upper Burma, 
jf/u' ^[ahamjadrt raja Huhailnr oj Ihiahraii. Q.— On page 128 oi voiir 
note you say “U the outturn is Iiad, but not less than a fourth, then tli ocl 
( upiei can got i'ciiiLssion oi part oi the as>sessmont on application^^ What 
does lb mean in practice? iP^jochniuxi . v\nai} 

Surveyor goes to the laud with the map and exempts 
that held from assessment altogether il, in his opinion, the outturn is less 
than one-fourth oi the normal outturn. If the outturn is between one-fourth 
and three-lou.rths then the cultivator has to make an application to the 
lownship Oihccr. Ihe Jownship Officer will then come and look at his 

pro?ioHiia\'f romLioi ’ 
gascHed 

oue^fowtL^' I^evenuo Suiweyor has absolute piwer^’up to 

ordi'-s^'isi s^g ciiS.s:.T f-sSSd'xgf ^ 

earioTO. ^l‘e rainfall is pre- 



^ Settlement Iiistructions No. 19. 
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Q.- — In Madrab in dry laiidj llio rate Ijeing low, no remission is giyen 
ai all except by fche order of the GoveriuiieiU or the Board of Revemie, 

j\ — asbcssiijoiit in Tl 3 >por flnriiia is linctiiating. 

Q. — Does this not give great opportunities for corruijtion? 

A. — Yes ; tremendous. 

Q. — ^Aro they taken advantage ol f 

A.— Yes. 

The Maliaiajadhinija l^ahadur of Btitdioan, Q. — ^What is the average 
pay ol the Iteveniie Suiveyor? 

A. — I tbink ho starts on Its .‘i5. Perha])s bis aveiage pay is abont 
Hs, 50. 

Q. — Hon mucli Goveiiinient money can a Revoiino Surveyor I’emit? Can 
he remit Rs. 1,000 f 

A. — Oh, yes; easily. 

The Piesideni, Q. — Is tins >ou advocate a fixed assessiuent on each 
holding ? 

A. — ^Yes; I should like to see that tried as an experiment. 

Q. — ^That would also be much cheaper? 

A. — ^Yes; the pay of the Revenue Surveyors and the Inspectors would 
be saved. 

The Mahaia’^adhira^a Bahadur of Burdwan. Q. — If it is a fixed assess- 
ment, theie will alhO ue kos coriuption. 

A. — ^Yes ; I think so. 

The President, Q. — It is rather remarkable that the staff here is 
more expensive than in India, while you have a more elaborate system of 
collecting land ro’^enue owing lo the fluctuating assessment. 

A. — ^The staff is expensive because of the elaboration. 

Q. — ^What I mean is that the charge per head is higher than in 
India. 

A. — Yes. 

Q, — you consider that the commission to village headmen also is 
unnecessarily heavy? 

— No; they must be well paid; they have a lot of miscellaneous duties, 
some places in Madras the village headman is not paid at all; 
in other places he is paid Rs. 8 and in others Rs. 4. 

xs supposed to be the leading man of the village. 

may scive lor the honour o( the post. 

— They do not serve for honour alone, so far as L have observed. 

Q.^j^otualiy could you not get them to work on a flxed pay? We have 
been told this morning of a case of a cultivator who pays land revenue to 
the extent of Rs. 60,000 and pays by cheque. The village headman has no 
tiouble whatevei on Jus citv.uunt and jot he takes commission on it. 

— ^There may be cases oi tliat sort; Goveimnent is projiosing to allow 
the village headman so much for assessment and so much for commission and 
then to pay him out of the general revenues in proportion to the amount of 
work he has to do. That is a recent proposal, 

Q, — One headman has several villages? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.— In answer to Q. U6, you say “The difference betvreen the 
net outturn of one class and another is rent and when ho takes a part of 
this as land revenue assessment, he imxoses a tax or rent.” 

A. — It should be, on rent. 

Hr. Syder, Q.-^-Further on you say regards the class of land with 
the lowesf net outturn no rent) can exist”. So that there must be some land 
irhidi pays no land revenue? 

A.--I go to say, ii is a tax on wages. 
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Sir Feicy Thompson. Q.—Do yon think it right to have any land rS' 
venne in a case of that sortP 

A.— A landless man is always very glad to get land. I suppose he makes 
more profit out of cultivation than as a labourer. 

The President. Q. — If you once admit that, you cannot impose land 
revenue which is essentially^ a iax on rental value. 

A. — T must admit that 3 do not see any defence of it. 

Q. — How do you dispose of land which is at the disposal of Government? 
What is the principle? 

A. — It is the right of the first clearer to have it, proved he is an agri- 
culturist. 

Q. — Tf a piece of land is cultivaied loi a time and Ls abandoned, is it 
the first occupant who gets it? 

A.— Yes. 

Dr. Hyde} Q. — Do yon turn off squatters? 

A — ^Yes, if he is a money-lender or does not belong to the agriculturist 
class, unless he obtains a lease from the Government. 

Q. — If he lielongs to the agriculturist class, his title to the land will 
be recognized bv the Ooveinment if ho pays land revenue. 

A. — In Lower Burma after he has paid land revenue for twelve years 
he gets a good title against Government. In Upper Burma it is not so; but 
in practice he would very rarely be turned out. 

The President, Q, — Is it not a fact that in the dry zone a good deal of 
land is cropped only when the season is n remising and is then abandoned 
for some years till another good season comes? 

A.^ — ^Yes. Under the orders, it would ])e wiped off the map ; but very 
often it is kept on the map and is treated as fallow and pays nothing. 

Q. — ^Does it not come about that in the year in which it does iiay land 
revenue, it also has a rental value H is oiil> when he gets a crop that he 
pays land revenue? 

A. — ^Yes. 

The 2fjihatajadhnaJ(t Bahadur of Bind wan . — In answer to Q. 97, you 
say ^‘the rise in the cost of production and of living has affected him much 
more than the land tax which is assessed at the same rates for twenty years. 
You also say ‘‘As explained above, a foiiiih of tlie net return is fbe stand- 
ard assessment. Although in practice a lower fraction may be taken, the 
assessment is yet enn^idorable and affects the saving power oi the tax-payer.” 
That is to say, the xiresent assessment really falls heavily on the cultivator 
owing to the rise in the cost of production and of living? 

The TLoidhle Sardar Jogendra Singh, Q. — You mean there is no saving 
left? 

A, — ^The question was, is the prosperity of the cultivator affected largely 
by the land I'evennc? 1 think it is affected. 

Sir Percy Thompson. Q . — I take it there is a good deal of land owned 
by landlord>s and let out to tenants. 

A.— Yes. 


Q. — Does the tenant in such cases pay more than he would pay if he 
had made settlement direct with the Goveinment In othei woixls, is the 
land revenue or the rent greater? 


A. — The rent of the private landlord is very much greater than the land 
revenue the Government gets. 

Q.^ — ^If the cnltivatoi; is prejudicially affected hy the land revenue, how 
much more is he prejudicially affected by the rent he has to pay? 


A.—Tt he got the land hoe be would of course, he Very much ])et1er off. 
I think tho^ question i.n “is the ptosxici affected largely by the lancl tax?” 
He is certainly affected, but T would not say, prejxidicially/ 

The UoKdUe Sardar Jogejuha Singh. Q.— There are not many landlords 
in Burma? 

■There is quite a large number of landlords; but not large 
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J}r Eiider. Q.— Take a man wlio i& dealing directly witli the Crovern- 
ment He pays land reveime to the Govenimeut il 

land revenuL there would have been more money left m his pocket. But it 
Tnot Bimh a hurdori that he would be reduced to lowering his standard ol 
living. ^ 

^ because the land revenue is usually one-third ox the rent he 

pay^s to the landlord. 

— jt IS not a ciushing burden making the man poorer. 

A.— No. 

The Preaidfi^i. Q . — Can you explain the statement in tiic Report on 
the Land Revenue System, tiiat nowhere in India does the State claim so 
Krne a sharc^^^^^^^^ provinces 

talfe half oi the net assets and you take a (inarter ol the net assets and you 
have the most libeial remission lules. 

A The Government contend that it can take hali ol the net x>roduce. 

But it usually limits itsell to a quarter. It occasionally goes above a quarter 
but not very often. 

The Hotdhle Hduhir Joi}endm ^^h}<|h. Q. — Is it a qnaiter oi Ihe gross 
produce or of the not produce ^ 

A. — Net. • 1 • M 

The FfPskJenf. Q.—The rule that the cultivator has to live m his vil- 
lage is a Police lule^ 

4 ^Yes it is closiftiied to keep don'ii crime and cattle theft. If the man 

lives in a village, say, throe or four miles anmy, yon don’t get him mproyng 
tiiriaSd in the hot weather. Whereas if he lived on the land as a certain 
TOiiiba ol Indians are allowed to do even here, they dig tanks and they grow 
a few vegetables and plantain trees and they breed cattle. 

0 —Yon say that the increase in the price oi the produce does not affect 
1,ho mcreasc in the cost of aRrieniinral implements, iood and dollies. 

A.— Yes. 

Is it duo to the increase in iho customs tariff? 

A.-T don’t a(lril)iite if to 1ho increased customs tariO. 

Hi Pa ran !?)(}(’ Q* — mean to say that the cost i)f cuUivatioii has 
gone much highel ilian ihe ineioaso in pricesP 

impo^rted^articles lmrSi Toi;e 

or lias there been a change? TnUrvnv 

A T -ibiok Khour is a litble worse off than it was before the wai . Lahoui 
A.-~-I think mooui r a , produce. The ploughman will 

thaii'tho ri&o in money wages. 

The President. Q.— Boes the agriculturist in Burma use nnieli more im- 

r in/iskLigMS,'” f 

report refers to the yeai 1923-24. .. r + n oq tynn 

ThP MaharaJadhiraia Bahaaur of Buuhrnn, Q.— In answer to Q. 99, you 
. 10 V “A Jstrict ivhich was settled for 20 years in 1907 when the average price 
WM about Bs 100 has been assessed more lightly than a district settled m 1914 
X^th^price was about Bs. 107.” T take it that is liecanse the price 
of piaddy in Rangoon is var.vmg. 

fL ^esidmit, Q.— "What will it be for a district settled in 1924? 
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A.— It will lia\o to he worked out. I'lio averag.c will work out very inucli 
higher. 

Q. — Mj\ Searle iiuide a .suggestion that the duty ol the Bettloment Officer 
should he confined to fixing a valuation which c^n ho varied Iroin year lo 
year with retcieiuc to the nun ket prices. 

ti. — The cultivator would dislike uncertainty very much. 

Q. — He w^ould not propo.se frequent alterations, but this idea seems to be 
to level up — to get a general valuation — and to apply to that periodical coni- 
inutatiou rates. Mr. Furnivall made a similar suggestion. He says ^^My 
pggestion is that the Settlement Officer .should stop at tlie stage of calculat- 
ing the rental produce. He would do the work of a municipal a&ses.sor or 
valuer. The actual assessment would be fixed at so many annas in the rupee 
on the valuation ol the .Settlement Officer.^’ 

A. — Yes, but then it w’ould, in piactice, change every year. The price 
ol paddy varies very much. 

Q. — J do not flunk that eithei* ol them contemplated tliat there should 
1)0 ireciuont changes. Their idea wms that il theie wms a material change, 
they migJil reconsider Ihe rates periodically. 

A. — The Logbslativo Council might i)ass a lesolutioii that there should 
be so much increase or so mitcii deciease. 


Q. — I think the stages ai‘e these : the Sett lenient Officer should be a 
mere valuer; he has to fix the rental value; the Council is to fix the rate 
at w'hich the tax should be taken on the rental value; the total value 
should be stated in terms ol rice and commuted into rupees periodically wdth 
rclerence to the ruling prkes. 

A. — And the (..and Revenue would bo a transferred subject. 

Q, — T do not see why. li will simply be a taxation bill. En every pio- 
vince they are preparing bills liecause ol the locommendation of the Joint 
Select Committee that the ])riiuiples of the land icvenue assc.ssmont mubt bo 
reduced to legislation. J take it that you w'ili have to do it. This is one of 
the me'ans to comply wdtli that instruction. 

A. — i think the cultivator w'ould piefcr to have his tax fixed to having a 
fluctuating method. 

Q. — ^Apari from this, does the scheme commend itself to you? 

A. — ^You moan the fixing of the rate to be done by the Council? 

Q,— Y’es. Actually oii.e province has gone Lo that stage and a bill bus 
been jirepared to the effect tliat every settlement report should go to rhe 
Cmincil. That seems to be introducing the legi.slatiue into executive business. 
But it is the business of the legislature to fix the rates ol a lax, is it not? 

A.— It is a constitutional question, rather than a taxation question, it 
depends on the jiow^ers entrusted to it. 

The llon^hle Sunktr Jogencini Hhujh. Q. — You give a subsistence allow'- 
aiicG of Hs. 240 a year? 

A— Yes. 


Q . — TliQ income of a farmer i.s given a.s ils. 300, That loaves a remainder 
of Ils. 00 Ironi wdiich ho has to meet aL othoi expenditure. 

The Sealse gives the gross income of a w^orkiiig agricul- 

turist in his distriH as Ils. 350 on the estimate made in the settlenient 
report of 1023. 

The 'Emi^hle Sardar Jogendm Sifigk. Q. — Have you got the cost of 
raising various crops per acre? Have you got the accurate figxires? 


A.—Theso are the settlement figures. They are more or less accurate. 
Any settlement report w^orks out the cost of the x^'incipal crops of the district 
with which it deals. 

Eyder. Q. — ^You have been engaged in an enquiry and I should 
like to refer to that report. You say that the expenditure for a labourer, his 
wile and two children is Es. 240. Let us take it that two children are equal 
to one adult. Therefore, there are three adults. Bs. 240 per annum would 
give us Es. 20 per month for three. 
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Q. Thcreloie the annual exponcliiuio ot a labourer ami his wife wiili 
two children is Es. 240. That is what you say. Is that so? 

A. i say that it is the subsistence allowance. I do not Lhiiik they can 
exist on \\ith anything los^ than that. 

Q.— This uoiiij ( onic to rathei inoio than six rupees per adult. 

A. — It will be nioie for the man than for the woman. A -woinan eats 
less. Are you classing the children as a male adult or a leinalo adult? 

Q. — It docs not matter. We will take it roughly. For a inaiij woman 
and two children il you allow Ihs. 20 per month it would work out to six 
rupees and some annas per head. From yonr exjierionce oi the people of 
Burma, do you chink that a m<in could sulisist in Biiiina on J{s. 6 pei 
;nonth ? 

A. — He could not. 

The Uon^hle Sardar Jogendra Singh. Q. — You say that the wages of 
a ploughman hcfoie the war was Bs. 30 us against Es. 60 at picsent. That 
is monthj is it? 

A. — It is lor the season. Tho season staits in the third week of April 
and lasts np to the middle of August. 

Q. — For four months? 

A. — Nearly so. You can get no labourci in Biunia to woik lor Ks. 12 
per month. He gets his keep in addition. Perhaps I have put this badly. 
I am really dealing with the use in pi ices rather than with tho actual 
hgure ol ploughmen’s wages. He gets 60 liaski'ts nunc or less, and the 
price oi paddy may be Es. 120. Ho gets his iuod in addition. 

Q. — That depends upon the price? 

A. — ^Yesj and on other matters. 

Dr. Uyder. Q. — Are these people exempted from thathaincda tax and 
the capitation tax? 

A.— No. 

Q. — If there are people with an income oi Es. 240? 

A. — Taking the price ol iiee at Es. o pei basket, i woiked out the sub- 
sistence ailoivaiice to come to Es. 240. 

Q. — if a man is on the subsistence allowance then there is no thathaineda 
and caiiitation tax? 

A. — People wdio are too xioor to pay the capitation tax arc oxomptod 
by the headman. Exemption from fhathanieda wmuld be given by a com- 
mittc^e oi village! s or such men wall ho assessed at a nominal sum. 

Q. — ^Do the ihaniedh perform their duties justly? 

A.— I do not think they do. There is a tendency to stick to the village 
rate and assess the -whole village at more oi less the same rate. They don’t 
make much allowuxnce for poverty or ^vealtli. 

The Muharujadhi)u]a Lkiliachir of Bindwan. Q . — lu Q. 10] you relor 
to your note which you -wrote in 1917. Jn that note you inentioii, 1 think 
ill connection with the fractionisation question, that a movement was set 
on foot to secure for tho Burinan Buddhist the unrestricted right to dispose 
of his property by will. Has anything fructified? 

A. — It has died down. 

Q.— lu Q. 102 you say, “The principle is to be seen at ivork in 
Upper Burma where all land not held under private title before 1891 belongs 
to the States that is to say, although tho cultivator may enter on -vuiste land 
and bring it under cultivation and transfer it, Government may take it in 
any year from him without compensation except for improvements, soon 
after he has reaped that year’s crop.” So all lands held without a title prior 
to 1891 belong to the State and the Government can pounce upon them now? 

A. — If it was not in private occupation before 1891, Government can 
pounce upon it, 

Q.^Bo it does not inatter if the man had occupied it for ten or fifteen 
years, Government has only to say you have got to pay so much? 

has always paid rent. It means that Government can turn him 
out without paying the cost of acquisiiion 
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Q. — Then you o;o oil io m Q. JOi, “T agree that jjarfc of the imearned 
increment should be setaired to the Btate, biit F think that this can better 
be done by giving peri^etual leases providing for revision of rent every thh'ty 
years aixd with a covenant that alienation to a non-agricultiirist for more 
than ten yeais shall not he permissible’h Yon propose that perpetual leases 
should be given to these cases? 

A. — Borne security should be given that Government will not turn him 
out* In Lower Burma one who is in occupation for 12 years acquires a title 
against Government. 

The J^resiileut. Q, — lirQ. 103 you sav that in IJpx>er Burma no land re- 
venue is collected in towns unless it is cultivated. Don’t you apply the 
1895 rules and take ground rents? 

A.— That is applicable to Lower Burma only, and the rules apply o^lIy 
io land that was not occupied before the dates fixed under the Act in 
Beet ion 4 or Section 6. 

Q. — ^You have" considerable ])ower to levy land revenue on non-agricultural 
lands. Tt has been brought to our notice that this is one of the items that 
escape taxation. 

A , — The unearned increment should he taxed. 

Q. — ^With regard to rents you say a coinpaiison of the percentage borne 
by the assessment to rents will not show whether the two provinces are fairly 
assessed. T do not quite follow that. Does the net return in either case 
differ very much from the competitive rent? 

A. — Tn the same district you may have one township where there is 
a large population per square mile and another where there is very little 
population per square mile. In one township there will he heavy rents and 
in the other the landlord won’L ])e able io get any rent at all, for there will 
be no tenants. 

Q.—We want some means of comparing tbo incidence of land revenue 
in different provinces. Can competitive rent form the basis of a comparison 
as to wlietber two provinces are equally assessed? 

A. — Tn some piovincos with excess of population the rents are not true 
competitive rents. ^ The private landloi-d will too take much and you will 
have to resti’airi liim ])y limiting the rent. 

Q,— You have got no Tenancy Act? 

A.—Ko. 

Q. — Can you give us a better basis of comparison? 

A.— I thought Avhat T wrote in my note was better. 

Q.— Tn your report on the condition of tenants you mention that the 
salt tax imposes a burden of Bs. 1-C-O per family in respect of the salt used 
lor fish paste. Would you leconunend tiie issue of duty free salt? fn other 
provinc'cs salt for such purpose>s is issued duty free. 

A. — That would mean a considerable cost for establishment, 

Q.-— What happens in Madras is you have the .fish-curing yards to which 
salt is taken in bond. 

A. — ^What is the cost of the establliliment? 

Q. — The cost of establishment is recovered from the cui'ers. They don’t 
pay on the salt. 

A. — Tt will be passed on to the consumers. There will be a lot of illicit 
practices. 

Q, — There is an officer in charge with strict rules. It means a lakh of 
rupees a year. 

A. — ^Transportation in bond and issue at the fish-curing yards is a 
diffictili process. * 

Q,— The issue will bo in a certain proportion to the fish and strict ac- 
counts will he 'kept in respect of the wastage, etc. 

A,— "What happens to the country-made salt? 

Q.“— You use the salt most suitable for the purpose. 

A. — do not think the system will suit Burma in the condition in 
which fish is cured in Burma. Ti is entirely new to me, 
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Sir Charles Todhuntfr, ic.o.s i., i.c.s., PreskJcTif. 

Sir Bijay Chatsb jSrinTAiJ, o.c.i.E., k,c.s.i., i.o.m., Maharajaclhiraja 
Bahadur of Biirdwan, 

Sir Percy Thompson, k.r.r., c.b., 

The Hon’ hie Sardar Jooenura Sinoii. 

Dr, B. P. Paranjpye. 

T>r. L. K. Hyber, m.l.a. 

Mr. a W. BtJNH, CJ.K., I.O»S., Officer on Special Diity, Bocal 
Goverximent aJid PiilbHc Health, Bangfoon, was eKajuined. 


Written anemorandum o£ Mr. Biinn. 

Q. 106. — The distinction^ between (a) national or onerous, and (b) 
local or bonohdal services, is bon owed from English political eontz'ovorsy, 
where it has been used lor rhetorical purposes. The idea w'ould not bear 
transplanting. It is too vague a conception to be ol real use in piactico 
even in England. (8ee rants- .‘n-aid” by Sidney Wohb, p. 89 et seq,) 

The old canon of ability applies to all taxation. But the old canon and 
this question seem to me to ignore tlie shifting of burdens which I think 
depends on^ elasticity of supply and demand of satisfactions. Adam Smith 
probably did not think that his canons were the only principles relevant 
to practical jiroblems of taxation, 

Q. 107- — 1 am not aware of any additional object suitable for a general 
object of local taxation. I should jiiefer to exclude octroi and terminal 
tax, where (as generally in Burma) they do not already exist; al-so tolls. 
As far as practicable T would reduce the multiplicity of taxes. Rental 
values ot land and buildings seem to me the best object of local taxation. 
But intelligent and educated tax-payers are necessary for the ideally best 
system oi taxation. Taxes which the people would not feel, like a 
well-contrived terminal tax, do nob tend to educate the tax-payers. 

(). 108. — The economic point of view is nob the only nccessai’y aspect, 

Oftroi* according to such descriptions as 1 have read of it, offends 
against three of Adam Smith’s canons. The exxiediency ol ^ discontinuing 
octroi ^ ill India depends upon local circumstances, with which 1 am not 
acquainted. 

Hovse and land tax, — Provided the tax is properly assessed on rental 
values, Lhis ai>pears to be a satisfactory tax (Bee Prof. Edwin Can nan’s 
‘Tlates and Taxes in England’^). 

Land cess. — As assessed in Lower Burma, the land revenue ce.ss is 
approximately under the latest ^ principles of Land Bevenuo Bettlemont, 
a tax on rental values, and satisfactory. 

As octroi is not levied in Burma, T need not suggest a tax to replace it. 

Q, 109, — All taxes, I think, increase the cost of living unless the 
luirdon can be made to fall upon foreigners. T would not make it an 
objection to octroi that it is not distributed in pi^oportion to the benefits 
gained by local expenditure. The burden is shifted (excoxit when tho 
tax is new) in accordance with economic laws. So far as my information 
about octroi serves, I agree with the rest of Annitage Sinitfrs objeebitjns. 

The terminal tax in Rangoon, I iindei'stand, is not costly in coHecbion, 

Q. 110.— Does not concern Burma. 

Q, ni. — T do not know of any road tolls in Burma. We have canal 
tolls^tlio qitestion whether they should be abolished would require elaborate 
enquiry— few (if any) bridge tolls, many ferry tolls. The ferry tolls are 
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made a means of raising revenue for local authorities, and are not merely 
payment for the service. Free ferries^ a3‘e not practicable, 1 think. The 
part of the lorry tolls which is taxation for general purposes is peidiaps 
a bad tax, but generally has the advantage of an old tax. 

Q. 1T2. — Why is this question asked? The Committee, 1 suppose, does 
not expect enlightenment tiom amateur economists on the shifting of 
burdens in taxation. If they merely want an expression of general opinion, 
T submit that the people who will answer this questionnaiie are not lair 
sami>les ol geneial opinion. My own opinion, which is obtained from the 
proiossional economists, is that the shifting of burdens is in parti<mlar 
concrete cases a very difficult matter, and for all taxes on houses and 
lands and land cesses (as in the question) imiiossible. I cannot say wheihor 
the owner can always or even generally shift the burden on to the occupier. 

1 believe tliat in vsome circumstances the burden is shifted wholly or partly 
away from both owner and occupier on to the customers, suppliers, clients, 
servants, etc., of either or both or to other persons, even in some circiim- 
stances to public authorities. It is not a practical question .whether it is 
right or wrong to levy these taxes froin the owner or from tlie occupier. ^ it 
is a question ol expediency, in which the old canons of Adam Smith, 
ability, least disturbance and economy are applicable. 

Q. 113.— The maximum limit of cesses has, T think, been raised in some 
parts ’of India in recent years. Ln Lower Burma, the cess is fixed at 
10 per cent of land revenue under Section 4 of fche Burma BistricD Ceases 
and Bural Police Act 1880. The Burma Municipal Act 1898, Section 46, 
fixes a maximum limit of 10 per cent of animal value. T think that there 
is no need of these maximum limits, and that they should be removed for the 
I'eason .suggested in the last part of this question. There is a maximum 
limit to the rate at which the tax “on circumstances and property” in 
section 26 of the Burma Rural Self-Government Act 1921 may be levied 
of Rs, 8 per person. ^ The exidanation of this maximum limit is perhii^is 
to be found in the immediate pui'pose of the drafters of the Act uho'-e 
aim (vide Notes on Clauses) was to convert fhathameda and capitation tax 
into a local tax, and tho^ taxes they weie dealing with were subject to 
maximum rates. 1 have discovered no hefier reason. 

Q. 114. — See Burma Municipal Act 1898, Section 53 (1). 

Q. 117. — See above about “national^ or onerous service”. It Is mi 
untenable (and 1 thmk an ob-'nlele) cla'^-- ill cation. The pr.nciplos of grant- 
in-aid are argued clearly in Sidney Weblils book above quoted. He noinis 
out that “the real purpose of grants-in-aid” are effecting a greater geo- 
graphical equalisation ol burdens, and still more important “strengthening 
the control of the community as a whole over local parsimony or local 
extravagance.” Ho argues the importance of dealing with all grants-in-aid 
together instead^ of considering parts of the system separately, lieeause 
every grant-in-aid necessarily affects the working of all the other exist- 
ing grants-in-aid. “The grants must he made, not for services that can 
be supposed bo he more biational’ than others, but in aid of certain definitely 
selected services, whether locally useful or not, in ‘which the I’eal obiects of 
grants-in-aid can be most conveniently attained, and in the efficacy of which 
the comiminity as a whole has a considerable, though by no means an 
exclusive interest.” 

“Grants-in-aid generally of the expenditure of Local Authorities without 
specific allocation to particular seiudces are (as Gladstone always declaj’cd)^ 
wholly injurious encouragements to extravagance. Like the assignment of 
rovonuGs, ’ they can form no part of scientific finance.” 

I quote B. Webb’s hook, p. 98. He cites experience in support. I 
do not see how the conclusion can he gainsaid. 

Webb proposes that the aggregate amount of all grants-in-aid should 
he fixed for a term of years, but that all grants for particular services 
and localities should he variable (as the main objects of grants-in-aid 
require they should be). 

The principles of calculation stated by S. Webb in the extract from the 
Prevention ol Restitution Bill 1910 at pp. 109-112 of his book “Grauts-in- 
Aid” are, f think, ideally desirable: and we ought to he guided by those 
X)rim‘iples so far as is pnw^ticahlo in Burma. There are practical clifficuhies 
even in Kngland due to anomalous valuation for rating and lack of up-(o- 
date statistics of ]K>pulation. T do not think that the practical difficuHtes 
are so much great in Burma Inal it m necessary to dsspair of giving ^om 0 
ofiVc.t to those principles, 
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In J. Watson Grice’s hook (x)uhKslied ten years beCore S. Webb’s book) 
from a survey of Englisli, Erencb and Priissiaii practice, lie draws seven 
principles (wliiclx agree with S. Webb’s doctrines quoted above) as follows 
(pp. 326-e327): — 

(1) Grants should only be given to services in which the general 
interest is j)redoininant, and the expenditure on which it is generally 
considered desirable to stimulate. 

('2) Gi'ants sliould be made direct by a central department to the 
local authority in charge of tlie service, the latter being subject in all cases 
to tborougli inspection and andit yearly, 

(3) Grants should be conditional on the eftieiency of the service, and 
variable, so as to increase the offoctivenoss of the central supervision and 
control. 

(4) Allocations of grants should be arranged so as to minimise the 
inequalities between different districts in respect of expenditure on loco- 
national services. 

(5) [n^ no case sliould grants he given to objects which dii-ectly and 
obviously raise the value oi iixed pi'ojierty in any locality. 

(6) Subject to these conditions being fulfilled the grants should, as 
far as possible, and in view of all the circumstances, for financial and ad- 
ministrative reasons, he kept at the lowest proportion necessary to achieve 
all the purposes oi grants-in-aid. They may, however, fairly vary as between 
the^ various services, according as (a) the element of general advantage 
is involved in the efficiency of any particular service, and for which the 
general purse should pay; and (h) the extent to which the particular Ex- 
chequer grant may have a ])rejadicial effect on the local administration of 
the service. 


(7) For the convenience of the Treasury the total of the grants might 
be fixed for a certain specified term of years, the details of allocation and 
the special regulations governing them being subject to imriodic revision. 

Q. 118. — ^Tfc is not considered expedient in England, France and Prussia 
to leave the servic-es of education, sanitation and road making to ^ ‘local 
stimulus”, and (T think) with good reason. The same considerations apply 
with more force in Purina. (See answer to Q. 117.) 


Q. 119. — Gladstone’s simplification of the tariff in England is generally, 
I think, considered to have been a beneficial reform. Multiplication of 
taxes on unpopulai* persons or occupations comxilicates the difficiilt business 
of national finance. Accurate forecasting becomes more difficult lor 
Government, and if Government experts have not a clear view of the whole 


sj-^steui, much less can pii])lic opinion grasp it. The comparative simplicity 
introduced in England in the 19th Century did, I think, help Parliament 
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and the public to take an effective interest in good management of public 
finance, If it is hoped to tax foreigners or foreign capital, the “shifting 
of burdens” must not be overlooked, and all the other problems relating to 
taxing foreign trade arise. The proposed tax on sea i>assengers in Burma 
is in‘Oi>osed, T understand, as a means of perfecting the collection of exist- 
ing taxes. Each of the proposed new taxes, when examined, will probably 
he found to have its own set of disadvantages in respect of difficulty of fair 
assessment and j^revention of evasion. Tlie available brains are all needed for 
the improvement of existing taxes. 

Q. 120. — (1) Jack himself exposes the scandalous corruption of the 
lowest grades of tax collection in Bengal, It seems to me to 1)6 a do<‘tri- 
naire’.s proposal. If a univei'sal income-tax w^ere perfectly collected and prci- 
perly graduated, it would yield too great an income, unless the State assumod 
more extensive functions than it has. 

(2) Income-tax on agncuitnral incomes is a problem for provinces 
which have pennanent land revenue settlements and Burma is not eonceimed. 
Succession duty as a supplement to income-tax deserves consideration. 
As to the other taxes proposed see reply to Q. 119. 

(3) , (4) and (5). See reply to Q. 119. 

(6) I have not read Sir Gaiiga Bands book. I do not suppose that 
the Oommittee will think it ivortli while to examine elaborately so revolu- 
tionai'y a change, contrary to modern ideas. ^ 

Q. 147 . — The practices of Canada, Australia and South Africa appear 
to me to be designed for unitary nations. Tbe arrangements of India arc 
at iiresent nooeasarily directed to financial autonomy of the Provinces. I 
have not road Belignmn’s Essays, hut supiiose that Ms recommendation 
wns not inad^ specially with i^egard to the circumstances of India. In India, 
X think, the Governments of Ilrovinces should be free to ^ develop their 







provinces and i() improve ili(3ir own finances wiili as nmcl/indepeiulGnce 
a>s iiie present existence of a Central Goverunjent in need oi’ revenues 'dlows, 
“Divided” sources of revenue, and still more the nssessineiit ol taxes by llie 
Indian Government would prevent tliat. Bclisman’s composite .s'^stoni 

seems to be designed for a system of national and local finance within a 
unitary state, where the local authorities are agents of the Central Govern- 
ment. I think the present arrangement of separation of sources is generally 
suita])]o, i have not .‘studied the calculation oi the subventions paid i>y 
provinces. 

Q. 148. — It seems obvious thai_ India has complicated its finaneos, and 
particulai’ly the problem ol stabilising cnstoias' rovoniie, by the adoptfon 
of the policy oi protective customs duties. But with income-tax, wliicli 
is ca]>able of improvement, and other soupos yielding nearly half its revenue 
(about 44 per cent in 1922-^23), the Indian Government (‘annot bo said to 
be dependent “almost entirely on customs revenue”. 

_Q. 149. — The division seems to mo pr’niia fade jouglily and generally 
eciuitable — ((kmiral and Provincial Revenues at pp. 18 and 30, Fi nan go 
and Ileveiuie Acfoimts and statement N'o. 13, at p. 62). So lar as ! 
know, there are no satisfactory estimates of the comparative wealth of 
the proceeds, s'mv Rurma appeals to contribute to the Central Government 
ment. Elaborate analysis of the revenues too would bo necessary for any 
nico adiustiiient. Are the yields from minerals and forests to "be fcakon 
into account in the same way as taxes? The burden of Burma shewn in 
Btatement^ 33 of lho_ Finance and Revenue Aecount.s — R.s, 7,666 per 1,000 
of population (es:clading customs and .salt) — is prinia facie heavier in relation 
to national wealth than the burdens of Bombay Bs. 9,753, Bengal Rs. 2,596, 
Bihar and Orissa Bs. 3,452, Punjab Rs. 3,048: these dispropoi-tions point 
to the fact that the Governments of Bengal and Biluu* and Orissa 
cuppecl by the permanent land revenue sottlcnieiit) raise relatively little 
taxation for provincial puriioses. 

Q. 150. — See answer to Q. 3 17. Is it intended to enable Bengal and 
Bihar and Orissa to evade the duty of heaiiiig hnrclciis relative to wealth 
proportionate to those vhich other x>i'<^’vinecs sustain by giving tlioao 
favoured provinces a shave of income-tax or customs? 

Q. 151.— Yes. 

Q. 152. — Not clear. What are “national markets” in respect of India 
(and Burma)? 

Q. 153.— The few exxiort taxes tliat exist, in so far as the burden of 
tliom resis on the pi'oducers, as it xirobahly does in the case of the rice export 
tax in Burma (siuco Burma does not control an inelastic market) seems 
to me to impose an unfair burden on tlie province that jonys tlic tax. The 
burden of the jute export tax is T sU]ipose borne to a greater extent by 
foreigners. l^'"ailiug obolition of nee export tax 1 would let l^ura liave 
the proceixl.s, since Buima .appears to centribute to the Central Government 
more than is jiistifiahle on the prineix>le of “ability”, 

Q. 156. — Income-tax and succession duties should be at locally uniform 
ratc.s and should ho under the control of the Central Government. I see 
110 sufficient reason for division of the proceeds. 

(J, 159.- “See answer to Q. 11?. I would sex)araie the sources of income 
of India and of the provinces as far as possible. 

Q. 160, -I agree except about additions to income-tax as to wliidi 1 
am doubtful. 

Q. 161. — 1 think the Lower Burma land revenue cess is satisfactory as 
a local tax, except in being fixed at 10 per cent of the land revenue. 3 am not 
aware of any need for a maximum limit in Burma: and it is inconvonionL. 


Q, 164. — Pawnshops are now licensed by local authorities in Burma 
ami auctions of the licenses yield large sums in certain districts. There 
is admiiiistrativo convonioiico in this system of monopoly. 

165.— The conditions of the case descri!)ed by Bastable do not oxi.it 
in Burma. They may, perhaps, exist in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. 

Q. 166.— No, 

Q, 167.— Yes. 

Q. 168. — It is x>ossible that Heveime Burveyors may be made use of in 
the assessment <if local rates under the Burma Ttural Self-Government Act, 
1921. It will ho an advanta|e that they are independent of the local 
authorities and possess departmental training and experience. 


^ I g i \ i 4 % 4 I f ^ j , 
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Mr. Diinii gave oral evidence as follows 

The l*i evident, Q. — Hr. Dunn, you are on speeial duty? 

1 Miiiistiy oi Education, Local Soli -Government and 

i unJic* Health in connection with the overhauling ol the finances of the 
district councils. 

Sh Jyy i (f Thoui ihson Q . — I gather iioiu jour note, you do not agree io 
the Cl a SSI he at ion ol services in two categories, namely, (a) national or 
onoions, (b) local oi henc-^licltd 

A. 1 have not thought the subject out myself, bub I understand the 
expei t opinion is against it. ft seems to be a coiilused idea as lar as i can 
see. Sidney Webb takes a lew of the principal services which people call 
national, and points out that they aie largely of local interest, and points 
out instances ol certain discrepancies. 

Q. — ^Tliat distinction vas taken hy the Iloyal Commission of 190 L and 
endorsed by another Departmental Commission ol 1911. Don’t you think in 
the end that Sidney Webli comc.b to precisely the same conclusion as they 
(hd and thereby siuliifics himsclt at the end? I will read a passage hero: 
'‘With regard to the aid that they get fioin the national exchequer, it is 
desirable that they should leel that it comes as a recognition ol the tact that 
the local scivice thus aicled is one winch is perfoimed, not lor the locality 
alone, but, in part at least, in furtherance ol the iiiteiests of the community 
as a uhole, and that accoidjiigly the community as a whole has a right to 
satisly itsell, by the inspection ol the expert ofhceis ol the central dejiart- 
iiients concerned, that the seivice is i>erlormed at least up to the extent, 
and with at least the degree ol efficiency, that the community may, in its 
own inleiests, from time to time prescribe”. You will see that the local 
service is one which is performed not for the local authority alone, but in the 
iiitorcstb ol the community as a whole. 

A.—Well, i might say the thing is a little bit confused. ]f jmu compare 
what ve do in England and what we do in Burma, you will hud that there 
is a veiy great difference. For nistance, in England, the police service is 
treated as a local service, but here in Burma, the police service is treated as 
provincial. You cannot tell the Burma Government, as a matter of principle, 
that police is a local ser\ ice. 

Q is not really much between us. We both agree that the police 

is one which is partly subsidised from the provincial finances. You say in 
Burma that ib should he administered iirovincially, and we in England say 
it may be adniinisierod locally, but any way it is subsidised by the Contra! 
Government. 

is really a matter of administrative convenience; 1 do not think 
there is any clear xirincixile about it. 

— Xt is not about the administrative convcuionce we are concerned 
now. The real point is who should pay for it. Both Burma and Eiighind 
agree in principle, hub the difference is that in Burma you pay the whole of it, 
but wo, in England, pay part of it. 

The FivmUnt, g.~Actiially, in Burma you pay your rural police from 
local cesses? 

The original intention wms that the village policemen called 
mtunq^ Avere to be paid from a cess. H is only in half a dozen districts that 
erne dr Iavo old ({amnis still survive. But uoav the cesses under the Burma 
llural Police and District Cesses Act are applied to other purposes; it is 
not really a police cess now. 

Q do you mean by the last sentence but one in your reply to 

Q. 106? Does that mean you are not^to look at the person by whom the 
tax is paid, but Avho ultimately bears it? 

A.— EconoBiista would do tliat., ,For instance, in the matter of local 
rates, Cannan says that tho English local rato which bear entirely on 
the rental value of land and houses are an excellent and fair system, and 
he argues that loca' rates on land arc jiasted on to the shopKeepers and 
from the shopkeepers to the cufetomerM, in fact, to the whole iiopulation, 
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bectujse the r.tie-s liave loug been in existence. Tlie bistory of the old 
dimes and qiiinziemes in England and of tJie English land tax sho^s the 
same thing. Hiey made great sfciuggJes, I think, in the sixteenth century 
to put a tax on everybody, that is, to tax merchants, stock-in-trade, etc. 
ihere were pi-actical difficulties, and they could not do so. Even in the 
eighteenth century when^ the landed interest governed the country they 
eonlcl not suc(*eed in putting tln^ poor rate on anything hut lands. ' ^ 

Q.— Wiih regard to tlie land tax it was 4 shillings in the pound on the 
annual value ot the land, inid it was really a rough 4 shillings in the noiiiul 
income-tax. Dunng the Napoleonic wars when they wanted ready cash 
they cancelled the tax on the personal income, and redeemed the land 

think that the local rates had something of the same history I 
think the present ,ystem of local rates on the rental values of the property 
was donvecl from taxes origin ally iiiteudocl to iax everybody. PracticaHv 
it could not he done as it was difiu nit to tax traders. ' * ^ 

Q‘ ^You say the rate was probably passed on to the consumer? 

4. — That is Caiman’s idea. 


Q. Your point is that you must look at the person who ultimately pays? 

economist has to do that, but the practical xiolitician has quite 
a diiterent questiou to deal with. He has got to find out who is the 
easiest person to make bo x>ay. That is a psychological question. Tt is 
not a scientihe question of incidence with him. The politician has to 
consider other tacts also. 


i-i. Q‘'~~Take, for example, octroi, it is a very easy thing to collect and all 
the merchants can pay. We are taxing all the necessaries as heavily as 
possible; would you not take into account in this case, the fact that it is 
passed on to the poorest class of the population? 


A.— Well, 1 suppose, economists would sa;^ that the poorest people pass 
it on in tbeir turn to otluu’s. A tax on the laburing classes tend', to nut 
up wages. '■ 


Q. -But don’t you agree that taxes have a tendency to lie where they 
are jilaced? 

A. — r am not a professional economist. It varies according to the con- 
iliiions of uhe country, and in the long run they will find their natural level. 

Q. — ft will take a long time? 

A.— That would depend upon the conditions; in some countries it would 
spr(‘ad 1 aster than in others. Eoi instaiu'e, in a ])iacc like England wa‘>'es 
afl]ust themsehes pretty quickly. ’ 

().— 1 doubt lb. Sul)po^ino vou had octroi in l^mma, would it not raise 
the cost of living among the working classes? 

A.-— In England it will be cjuickeix There they would i>robably raise 
tlieir wages at once. 

Q.— But, Birmingham is competing with Manchester where there is no 
octroi. 


A. — ^They probably wouldn’t have octroi at all in England. 


Q. — J think the politician must, to a certain extent, look at the 
^ ultimate result. Look at the agitation for the free breakfast table. 

^ A. — ^That was a political question relating to the first impact of the 

I taxes. I think economists would sa> that the taxes in course of time will 

'( find their own level. 


^ Q.— You will please refer to your answer to Q. 312. You think that the 

i house and land iax is the fairesl tax by which a local authority can taise 

I its revenue ? 


A.— I think it is a good tax as in England where it is an old tax. The 
difidculty seems to bo for the politician that he has to impose a new tax* 

Q.~-Snpi>osmg you had a clean sheet and it was a question of raising 
money for the local authorities, what is the aimin tax which yoii would suggest 
to the local authorities to raise their revenue? 

A.*— I think in a place like Burma which is an agricultural country, the 
cess on land revenue would be the best thing. 

Yl-19 
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Q,— That is, in effect, a tax oix the anmial value of lands. But what about 
towns ? 

A.— I do not know very much about towns. I should think the tax on 
the rental values oi houses or lands in the towns is the best tax. In 
municipalities the Local Government has been trying to indxice them to 
accept the principle of a tax on rental value. 

Q. — How did they raise their revenue before? 

A. — Formerly, the tax xvas levied on areas covered by buildings or on 
frontage. 

Q.— They prefer to rely upon that system rather than put on the house 
tax? 

A. — Tes, Mandalay has practically given in now, but very reluctantly, 
and Government is forced to compromise on the question of graduation of 
the tax. 

Q. — Assuming you raise the revenue in the coxuitry by means of cesses 
and in towns hy means of house taxes, who is the proper person to pay? 

A. — Tn the land revenue system, Government can take the money from 
anybody connected with hind, it is taken from the land, so to speak. 

Q.—^I am not talking about land rcienuo, but 1 am talking about the 
cess. Is it right that the landlord should pay it? 

A. — The cess is paid hy the person who has to pay the land revenue, [t 
must be remembered that ultimately the landlord is liable to pay, and if he 
does not pay, he will have his lands sold. He does pass it on. He does not 
say how much is for rent and how much for tax. 

Q. — There is no control of rents? 

A.— No. 

Q. — In most of the parts in India where there is a tenancy law, ulti 
mately the burden falls on the landlord. 

A, — ^We have not got any tenancy law here. 

Q.— You have no personal knowledge of octroi? 

A.— No. 

Q. — ^You have no road tolls in Burma? 

A.— No. 

Q.— You have tolls for ferries. Is the chai'ge just intended to cover the 
cost of maintenance? 

A.^ — ^Iliey are levied under the Ferries Act. I suppose the toll was 
intended to provide for improvement in the ferry service, hut in ixoint of 
fact, they yield a very largo profit and is one of the principal sources of 
income to the local authorities. 

— XU those incomes go to the funds of the local authorities, and not to 
the Provincial Government? 

A..— Yes. The ferry tolls are a bad tax, because the poor people pay 
them, but they have tlie advantage of being an old tax. 

Q.— You say that the limit of the cess is 10 per cent of the land revenue. 
Bo you think that limit ought to be abolished? 

A.— I think it should be abolished. It is a fixed rate in practice. It 
is 10 per cent all over Loxver Burma. There is no cess in Upper Burma. 
In Upper Burma, the local bodies depend largely on the provincial contri- 
butions. 

The MahurajadJivraia Bahatliu of Bunhmii. Q. — ^You say it is 10 per 
cent and is only assessed in Lower Burma; what sort of cess is it? 

A. — It is a cess under the old Act of 1880, and ^the object of the cess 
includes the rui’al police, which are no longer maintained. 

Sir Percy Tho'inpson. Q.— You say there is no local taxation in Upper 
Burma? 

Practically there is no local taxation, unless you treat ferry 
fees as local taxation. There is no cess that belongs to the local bodies. Of 
course there is the ihaiJmmeda problem which is held to be intgpded w 
local purposes but js tuEen by the provipQ§f 
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Q. *1 h.Q d.ist»rict» councils iiavc "tlio power to impose si t^ix on cironm- 
stances and property, and when they do it, the thathameda tax will cease 
automatically P 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Are they doing it nowp 

.1 districts have proposed it but they have not yet realised 

the lull significance of the step and nothing has yet been done. 

,, Q."~Xs it not the fact that Xiower Burma pays for the local expenses of • 
Upper Burma? 

. A* couise to some extent it is so. The Bower Burma districts raise 
SIX times the revenue of Upper Burma for local purposes. 

Q. — Is it realised that that is wrong? 

A. — ^Yes. I do not know whether it is realised generally. 

Q. — 1 mean by Government? 

A.—Yes, Government does. The Hon’ble the Finance Member recently 
gave me instructions to prepare jiroposals for a cess in Uiiper Burma, but it 
was dropped on account of political considerations. 

Q. — ^What would be the effect if you told the local bodies in Upper Burma 
that unless they raised a sufficient portion of their revenue by taxation, you 
would not give them any grant-in-aid? 

A. — Of course, our present object is, after getting complete knowledge 
of the financial position, to try and see if they cannot be enticed to tax them- 
selves, 

Q, — Do. you think the effect of slopping grants ivould bo that the 
services will go to the dogs? 

A. — Many people say so, but 1 do not think so. it all depends on the 
working of these local self-government institutions. The Burmans are quite 
good material for the democratic town of Governmoiit, and they will follow 
their leaders. All that is wanted is to have a few people with some 
enlightenment on the district councils and make them rexiresentative district 
councils. I think there will be few men who would raise any objection, if 
you raised, for instainc, a ce.'.s Jor education. 

Q, — ^Thero is really a local stimulus? 

A, — At i>resent there is no local stimulus, but there is only a potential 
stimulus, and if you try to do it this year or next year, perhaps they would 
say that they woidt raise taxes. At present our local bodies are npt re- 
l>reseiitative. 

Q. — Sxxppose they did let the services down, would the inhabitants kick 
up a row? 

A, — I think in the course of time, they would do so. i think, for 
instance, they would do so in the case of education as there is fairly a strong 
body of rural schoolmasters, 

Q. — ^You agree with Grice^s principles as to the basis of grants-in-aid ? 

A.— Yes. ' » 

Q, — ^What in effect they come to is, that the Provincial Government 
should have more control over the activities of the local bodies. 

A.-— Yes, 1 suppose so. On subjects Government is concerned with. 

Q. — Is there any tendency for the Provincial Government ta assume 
greater control over the local bodies ? 

A. — ^Thoro is ahvays the tendency of the departments to tighten control. 

Q,^«^on’t you say that you will not give the grants, unless the services 
are properly rendered? 

A.— It has not come to that stage as yet, tJp till iiqw the Deputy Com- 
missioners were actually running these institutions. It may lead to that 
hereafter and it ought to lead to that. 

The r resident. Q. — ^Ilegarding the classification, police was one of the 
original functions of the local bodies? 

A,— We did not start local bodies till 1922. It was all the Deputy 
Commissioner’s cess fund. 


Q.— T am referring 1o Uic legislaticm of 1881, the original legislation 
wliieh inliodiieeci local seiUgovorniiient in Jiidia, 

A. — Burma is ali^ay.s kept out of these reforms. Wo never had any local 
selt-gov eminent in Biinua till recently. 

Q. — I am only asking, whether bhe police was a local charge to a great 
extent. The initial local self -govern ment legislation included the police? 

A. — 1 do not know the position in India, but in Burma iv© had only the 
■Rui-al Police Act which w’as copied from India. The idea was borrowed, 

Q. — ft is still ill force? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — ^As regards cess on land le^euuc^ is it onl> on land revenno proper 
that tile 10 per cent is taken? 

A. — is taken on ail land revenue j)ioi)er in Lower Burma. 

Q. — ^What us the land revenue piopor? Does land revenue include any- 
thing else? 

A.— i think it includes the credit tor einbanknients. Pari of the land 
revenue is credited to public* works and embankments. 

Q. — Would you chai'gc cess on water-rate? 

A. — Well, that proposal wants (tualilication. When the proposal wus 
made by the Hoii’ble the Finance Member, we lound that in Upper Burma a 
poor district like Shwobo would have a cess which came to a very high 
percentage per head ol the population, and it was suggested that it was 
reason ai)le that the vater-iato should be divided, part oi it should be 
countecl as land revenue and cess charged on it, and part ot it should be 
coujiteci as pajauent loi viatei supplied Ceidainlj, the laud levenue credits 
m Upiier Buinia canals are relatively small, i would probably charge cess 
on land revenue and on such part ol the watoi'-rate as represents wliat 
Government would charge for land. 

Q. — Would }ou charge it on minerals and oii.^ Bengal has more uliau 
one sjiecial Cess Act. 'flier© aic tw^o cesses on coal mines, one is a cess 
levied on prohts and the other is a local cess levied on raisings. 

A. — do not see how you can work it out here. Oil is very much 
concentrated and if a cess on oil was raised for local purposes it would 
enrich one district. 

Q. — Do the oil people pay foi their owm roads at present? 

A. — ^There is a controversy about that; they contribute a little, but not 
very much. 

Q. — The solution they found in the Central Provinces was to give the oil 
area its own district council and then levy a cess on income or raisings. 

^ similar proposal is now before the Minister for Local Self-Govern- 
ment and Public Health. The problem ol dealing with the Yenangyang oil- 
hekls has been discussed for about seven years. One proposal Avas to have 
a notified area under the Municipal Act. The latest suggestion is to have 
a local fund. 

Sit Fercy Thompson, Q. — How is it proposed to raise the local fund? 

A. — It would got its uicome, as most of our funds do, from bamrs, 
sUuglitor-Uouses, tattle-pounds, etc,, and it Avould got a subvention from 
Govoi'niiient to meet the cost of the services. 

The President, Q.— You have not yet arrived at any exact dehnition of 
what ought and what ought not to pay a cess? 

i have not eousidored the (luestion oi minerals, because our 
cess in Lower Burma has been on land revenue proper for years, 
the rents of fisheries land revenue proper? 

A,— No. In Lower Burma fisheries do not pay any cess. 

Q.— Obiection has been taken to lliis cess arrangement in other provinces 
tbit the local bodies’ income ought not to fi actuate with the season,^ In 
Burma it would apparently fiuobuate far more than in any other province, 
because of your fluctuating assc-ssmeid. 

SOT some paiiers about the Indian practice in connection with the 
borrowings cf local atithomties. I undorstand that m the United Provinces 
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they do not xoimi the cobs whoa they remit land revenue, so that the cess 
niay be collected with the next collection oi' land revenue. MeanwliiJe the 

IwnSnf “ o«l “S.S'5 as 


“T think in most provinceb the ce&s is 


quite separate from land 


”iZT' *"•' sriheriuSS 

nt’biileS” irs 1' 

income oi these bodies. I see it stated in the 

wo“r.^o[ 

A. Yes, they get a big income from markets. 

Q. — Is that not indirectly a tax on trade? 

A. — Yes; it is onb^ partb a payment lor services rendered. The local 
lunds get lar snore than tlie value ot the services supplied. They collect 
the tax even iioin markels which have no buddings or tenipoj-ary sheds, 
and they Jiui^ collect oven within hall a mile oi the inaikot precincts. 

Q. It has the same effect as octroi or a tax on transactions. 

A. — Yes, 1 suppose so.^ 

^ Q. One source ol revenue iieouliar to Burma is pawn shops. Can von 
give us any idea as to the origin of that? ^ 

A.— I think pawn shops in municipalities come under the Municipal Act. 
Xliey have been dealing with them for some time. But in the case of rural 
councils, the pawn shops were only brought under regulation by notification 
. under the Burma Villages Act in 1920 or 1921. Tlie Deputy Commissioner 
uas empowered to issue hcensos met io <luugc iees or put m) lieonscs to 
auction. 

Q. — Is this a purely revenue measure? 

A, — No. i think it was partly administrative, 
have the pawning done under regulation. 

Q. — Who resorts to these places? The Burmese population? 

A. — Yes, there is a regular part ol the system ol banking and finance. 
It IS a way of raising money, 

Q. — Do the Indian population resort to them also? 

A.— I do not know what the proportions are,* most of the pawn-brokers 
are Chinamen. 

Q. — ^You give the Chinamen a monopoly of having pawn shops in certain 
local areas? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. — How do you defend his monopoly? 

A, — ^It is a police measure. It prevents petty thieves Irom 
their goods on under cover. 

Q, — Is there any law that makes it illegal for another person to lend 
money on the pledge of goods? 

A. — 1 have not gone into the legal position. In the same village where 
you have pawn-brokoxs, you would have a Chetti with a granary in which he 
stocks paddy on securiby, but I do not know how the law affects him. 

Q. — Why do people pay laigo sums lor the monoimly? 

A, — It is worth money. 

Q, — ^You cannot tell us any provision oi law undei which it is done? 

A. — I couldnH. 

Q. — You say ilmt the leines are h tax on Lrausit? 


It heii>s the police to 


pass?^g 


Kate.-- Bui the im and rents paid by the baziar sellers are obviously 
of the nature of rent for advantageous sites for business, and not at all 
of the nature of a tax on transactions. There is free competition with 
sellers in private shops and houses outside the bazars, who do not pay 
these fees and rents. 
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A. — ^Pu'^sengers pay; you liavo to pay lor bullocks wliicb cross tlie 
ioiay, but I do not Ihiuk a cluugo i.s made ioi packageb. 

Q. — Wlio manages the poimds? 

A. — 'The pound-keeper is paid xip lo lbs. 5 a month out of the fees 
received. 

Q. — ^Jb he under police control P 

A. — ^No. lu old dayh he Ubcd to be under the Deputy Coinmissioiier and 
Subdivibional and Township Ollkeis, huu iioxv district councils are supposed 
to control iliein. 

Q. — Bo fai\ it is a sort ol disguised subsidy to the district councils? 

A. — ^No. T think it is a local service. The cultivators want pounds 
to protect their croiis. 

Q. — ^Elsow'here it is made an excluded local fund and the pound fees 
are lowered^ but here you deliberately make a profit and hand it over 
to the local body? 

A. — If is a piohfcahlc concern. Mndi of the income is in the nature 
ol criminal hnos. 

Q. — JsiTt a considerable it<3m ol llu' receipts, the sale-proceds ol uii- 
claimed cattle? 

A. — ^Yes, about Jiah of it. 

Q. — is there any insistence on the maintenance of the service, the 
building of up-to-date pounds and so forth? 

A. — Cultivators insist on lia\ing pounds; they are often quite keen 
on it. 

Q.— But no standard pattern is prescribed? 

A. — ^1 do not know; possibly there is a pattern. 

Q. — ^In Madras it has repeatedly been proposed to hand those over 
to the local bodies, Init they would not tidrc them, because of the ex- 
pense involved. 

Can you give us piy idea as to -what would be the ultimate income 
of your district councils and municipalities? You are working towards 
a cess on lands? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — Plus a tax on circumstances unci proxierty which xvill involve the 
abolition ol the thathametla and capitation taxes? 

A. — do not know if anybody would defend that section of the new 
Act about the tax on circuinstanees and proiierty. I understand that 
Government -would be prepared to amend it. 

Q.'— What is the defect? 

A. — ^It is simply an a 2 ?riori conception having more or less the idea 
of iihe thathameda, 

Q, — 1 think it is on the lines of the local taxation of any other 
province except Bombay; they all have a tax on circumstances and pi'o- 
perty or the profession tax. 

A. — do not understand tho phrase; it is puzfKling to me. 

Q.-— It is like the French xieiaonnel itwhilier. Tho idea is to make it 
a complement to the land cess. 

A.—* It is the old idea. In England they tried to tax everybody, but 
they found that all could escape except the unfoi’tunate occupier or owner 
of the land. 

Q, — ^Here there is great complaint that one class that does not pay 
a share towards the maintenance of the Btate services is the class oi trader 
or money-lender who ^oes not pay income-tax, because he is below the 
Bs. 2,000 limit? 

A.-— ‘In Bnglaird they do not object to that. They rely on the ratoB 
on rental values levied to get at everybody. 

the English income-tax get nearer the English subsistence 

level? ^ 
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A.— That is imperial taxationj I am reierring to local' taxation. 

Q.~It is generally recognized in India as a suitable local tax. 
full pr^?rtimiP trader or the professional man pays his 

Q-~The general tendency that obtains in some provinces is to add it 
on to the chowkidari, which is a cess assessed as the thathameda bv the 
village panchayat. 

,, trouble about the thathameda is that it is done by what you 

w call them thamadis). They are given a standard 

the IlT- ® to graduate 

Tf xrrtf. ^ P^i-y in proportion to liis woaltli. 

if you cheek the rates, you will find that they do not range more than 
one rupee on either side of the standard rate. Ti does not really work 
out as a graduated local tax. 

7 9t rome to municipalities, your mainstay would be the property tax 
plus the market fees? 

A. — ^Yes. ‘ 

Q.— Would you_ approve ot working towards a municipal monopoly of 
markets by squeezing out the private markets? 

A. — ^We have it already. 

Q. You don^t tax the big market in Rangoon? 

A.-~People have defeated the municipality here, hut up-country they 

““icipalpy can tax the private markets: 
L»eitainly the rural local funds can do that. 

would be your mainstay in the municipalities: you 
would have the pawn-broking monopoly in both cases and you get the 
profits on pounds and ferries? ‘ 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^Tliat would lie your general scheme of taxation? 

A, — I think so. 

Q, ^You would also have the animal and vehicle lax? 

A.— Yes, that is a service tax. 

The Malta rajadhimja Bahadur of Burdtratt. Q. — fn reply to 0, 111 you 
say that you consider that part ol the ferry tolls which is taxation for general 
purposes IS a bad tax. Why do you call it a bad tax? 

* A.— The poorest of the population have to pay as much as the richest, 
in lact more, because they have to cross the ferry often er than the 
richer people. 

0.— You simply charge for crossing the stream? 

A.—Tt is more than the value of the service; the ferries yield a 
revenue and that surplus leveniie comes out of the 'poorest 

Q* What is your own view about tim sea passengers lax? 

A.— I cannot see anything much to oliJecL to it as a means of making 
the collection of the present taxes complete. I know that foreign immi- 
grants do escape taxation, but it is impossible to catch them. 

Dr. Hyder. Q.— Yoxi xvonld like tbe thathameda to be graduated the 
tax on circumstances and property to be graduated : I put it to you whkher 
the .sea passengers tax is graduated r* 

.. the sea passegners tax as making the present taxa- 

tion effective. I do not defend the capitation tax hy itself at all but 
as wo have got it, ft ought to be efficiently collected. The intention is to 
abolish capitation tax in Lower Burma and thathameda in Upper Bunna 
and .substitute a graduated local tax. 

0.— You do not know whether yhe sea pas-sengors tax will he re- 
considered then.? 

A. 'I don t. It has been introduced and defended on the ground that 
it makas tor more efficient collection than the present system of taxation 
Government are at prebent using capitation und thathameda as provinciai 
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revenue. Th<\\ aiv ciitieiKed loi that on ibe ground that they are iisin<» 
revenue which ought to be local. 

The Mahamjadhiraid Btihaihir of Bunlwm. Q. — ^Wonld thoiije who pay 
The sea passengers la\ nho pn> the tfinthatnedaV 

A. — ^Thoy would now' bo exeTn])tod. They are supposed to have paid ifc 
all along. 

Q. — ^lYould till sen passcngcis Iua f)e levied on a person when he comes 
to Burma for tlio first time, tir w'otild it he levied every time he comes 
to Kangooot 

A. — The coolies come once a year nnd 1 suppose the tax would he 
c{)llected only once every year. 

Q. -—Suppose a nuin neut to and Iro Irom Rangoon to Calcutta or 
Madras: say, twice or thrice a ;sear, •would it mean that he would have 
to i)ay the tax every time he comes to Rangoon? 

A. — can’t tell you. I do not know what the terms of the Act are. 
For the bulk of tlie people wdio come once, it would not matter. 

Dr. ffyder, Q.— IVFay T ask you to look at your aiisw'er to Q. 109? 
You say that all taxes increase tlie cost ol living unless the burden can 
be made to fall upon foreignois, L should like to understand the reason 
for this stateineiib. Is it a getieral statement that you are making in res- 
pect of all taxes? 

A.— -Yes. 

Q.^ — put it to you wdietlier a tax on suxi)ius has a tendency to be 
shifted. What about a lax on rent? Does it increase the cost of liv- 
ing? 

A, — It is rather an academic economic question. 1 am not a i3rofes- 
sioiial economist. Governiiient taking a tax and using it for paying a 
number of officials are baking it out of the national dividend, ft has got 
to be spread over the nation. Unless they lower their standard of 
ing, they have to xvoi'k more to keep it up. It is raising the cost of 
living in that sense. 

Q. — r take it that all taxes come out of the national dividend. 
But taxes are paid by persons, and we are interested in the economic 
welfare of tho peiMjiis. 

A. — I do not know' whether J can defend this: it is an academic prob- 
lem. Tt depends on how rTOverinnent spend the money. 

Q. — What connection has ibis spending ol money with the incidence? 

A. — ft is a question of raising the cost of living to the public. 

— ^What effec't has that got with the particular way in which Govein- 
nient spends the revenue that it raises? 

A.—If Goverimiout take 10 per cent out of my pay and use it for 
starting an Economic Enquiry Commission, the country has got to wmrk 
to make up the differejiee. We have got to lower our standard of liv- 
ing to support the Commission, but if Government simply uses the money 
to pay my cook’s hill, it would* not make any diiference. 

The IlonUde ^ardar Joqendm Blnqh. Q.— You say that, so far as practi- 
cable, you would reduce the multiplicity of taxes. Have you any definite 
idea as to how' it will he clone and what taxes could be recluced? 

A.— I do not think I can propose any tax to be cut off immediately, 
but theoretically T suppose a single income-tax would be the simplest way 
of doing it, but there are praeiical difficulties. 

Q.-— In reply to Q. 108, you say that the economic point of view is 
not the only iieces.sary aspect. What other point should he considered 
in connection with taxes? 

_Xt seems to me that the whole basis of taxation depends on people^s 
frapre of mind. If the people of Burma want to have free corapuhory edu- 
C£l,tion, they eould afford it now. Tt could be donej and they could get the 
moneys t^he reforms were really representative, and if yon could have 
political leadefs to work U]) to ifc. Economic considerations are extremei? 
complicated abd you need not worry about them, 
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Q. Would you lavour direct or indii’ect taxes? 

A.— 1 think you would have to have both. 

tliink it vvould he an advantage to abolish capitaiion and 
ihaihameda and su]}stitute some other indirect taxes in their places? 

^i^ed to these diiect taxes and I 

Lliink theiG ought to ho diiect taxes. 

Q-“Won’t ]t be preterable to do away with the ihofJia-- 
m(da and capitation taxes and have an addition to salt tax? Ji would 
practically mean something in the nature of a poll tax, 

Q. But it would bo jiaid by each and every person? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. Wouldn’t that bo preferable P 

Ihe I lesHlent. Q. To turn to j’oiir notes al)out the division of the 
wirdutv ^‘k ‘'.mt proceeds oi the rice ex- 

y®-’- 1 ®ai<i ‘generally’. The i-ice duty i.s rather an exception. 

y^^'JPPOY''^' «'ake n)i exception in the case oi rice, would you 
not have to allow it in the ca.se ol jnte and tea? ' 

1’® duite clilltrenl iroin the continent ol India I 
suppose that jute is localised in Bengal. jouia. j 

Q. Jute affects not only Bengal and the national market, but it Ls 
also an intoinationiil trade. 

not 1"“'’^''’" i®' "'hethoi our trade with India is international or 

not hade going out Irom here does not affect the whole system of internal 
trade in other parts ol India. Taxation in Bengal might unset the nn 

purpoll " ?®P-rato rml'ion foi" i:ht 

Q.— Then would you tax imports from India? 

A. 1 think it could be considered. 

Empires remain part of the Indian 

V. r I do not quite see why Burma should 

mit^take the nee expoit t.ix. h'nrther, it is borne by the Buriimse prn- 

ol’iccting. 1 am .asking whether nliat applies to Burma 
would not iijipjy fco otlicr j:>iovincc>. 

A.— Tlie difficulty seems to be the effect on the other provinees of 
allowing Bengal to take the jute tax. pio\inces ot 

Q. — Are the two oxpoi’t taxes parallel? 

AT"! monopoly than lice. The tax on jute would 

be paid, by the foreigner. The tax on rice is paid by Burma. 

7>r. JIuder. Q.-~May I ask whether the rice export of Burma forms 
vory large part of the noe imports in India and other foreign oountrio™ 

p V®® Burma is not sufficient to control the 

foieigii markets. Ihe rival producing countrie.s are strong enough to 
prevent Burma controlling the market. ^ 

Q* — ‘What are the other countries? 

A.— Siam, French Chinese possessions, and to some extent, America. 

It IS recognised everywhere that Burma does not control the rice mar- 
ket, 

iSiV Percy Thompson. Q. — Does not Bengal produce more ricap 

, „ A.— Bengal yields eiiorimm.sly nioro; hwt it is locally consumed. I am 
talking of tho export trade. I 

VI— 20 
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Q. — What share oi the world’s supply coinos from Burma? 

A.— I could Tiof tell you ofi-haiid; i)ut you could get statistics. 

The rieshjenf, (J.— Did you say that you would allow Burma to tax 
imports from Endia.? 

A. — I should like to consider the question. 

Q.— So long as Burma remains a portion of the Indian Empire, could 
She he tieatocl diiierontly to any other meinhor of the Is it 

possible to have a system ot federal finance which is not common to all 
parts oi a fedeiation? 

A,— r do not quite see why you should not. Why .should not Burma 
tax.r*^ iou cannot luive absolute unifoimity. So long as we are in the Indian 
Knipire, and so long as i)uy our .share towards the cost of the Central 

Oovernmeut, i do not quite see wJiy we .should not be allowed to deal with 
special coiidition.s in a sxiecial way. 

Q. Is there a way liy which all members of the federation could ho 
asked to pay a proportion n to share to the expenses of the commonwealth 
except by common taxation? 

A. -Well, there is the income-tax and the central heads of revenue. 

Q.— You don’t accept the axiom that whatsoever system is adopted 
sliould be comjnon to all? 

A. — Not where the conditions are not uniform. 

Q. — Supposing you say that every province which exports goods should 
have the whole or a portion of the export duties on them. 

A. — In the conUnent oi India, is it possible? Take hides, for instance. 
The United Provinces hides may be included in the Bengal figures. 

Sir V€T(\) Q. — Is it yoin point that in the gui.se ol a gene- 

ral tax you can really tax a particular province? For instance, if the 
Central Government put an export tax on rubies? 

A. — Yes. 

Q,— 'Our difficulty is how to arrive at a formula. Sex>aration of 
sources is objected to everywhere in India on the ground that it is un- 
fair to the commercial province. A purely agricultural province has the 
advantage, and the commercial province has the disadvantage, owing to the 
province.s taking the land revenue and the Government of India taking 
the income-tax, 

A.— 1 have not made any elaboiaie .study of these things. One will 
hnd frozn the finance and revenue stati.stics of the Government of India 
that Burma has an enormously heavier incidence of taxation to the popu- 
lation than any other province. 

Q. — ^That is, in what taxes? 

A.—l would leave out ciistoin.s. On page 143 Q. 149, 1 have stated that 
it is complicated by m nerals and forests. 

Q.— The,se are piovincial taxation? 

A. — These are total taxation. I have not omitted income-tax. J 
omit customs, because that is generally given in a lump s\im for all the 
Tiidian provinces, 

Q. — ^You show a difference of the burdens. Then, tliei*e is difference 
in the standard of administration and the expenditure per head. }h>m- 
hay spends moi'e yhnn what Bengal spends. 

A.— It is a very complicated question. Bombay presumably gets its 
money’s worth. 

Q, — X fig not see how the coini>ar\son of total taxation helps if total ex- 
penditure is not considered also. 

A. — ^You might let Bengal have a low stapclard of administration as 
long as it did noi fail to pay a fair share of the imperial burden. They 
don’t do that, hut try to put up a ca.se that they are very poor, that 
they cannot raise the revenue and so they must have favourable trealmant 
from the Government of India. 

Q,— You object to that? 


106 

Q.- You arc in iavoiir ol etiuivaJoul or buniiar coiitribulioii aloiii^ witli 
the other proviiiceb? . ^ ^ 

A. — The central boiirces ol revenue ought to t© uniform or binnlar. I 
do not bee why for that rcabon custonib taxation should he the same 
everywhere. 

Q. — Yon accept the gejteral toiinula, the piovin(‘os are entitled to the 
export duties on goods which have their origin in these provinces? 

A. — Yes, if it is x>racticable. 

Q. — What other tax will you give to the Goveriuiieiii of India in lieu 
ol the exi>ort duty that you take away? 

A. — 1 do not think I could offer any iiractical suggestion. 

Q. — One suggestion is a liasic rate on the excise leveuue. 

A. — That is to say 5 a proportion of it or a fixed amount? 

Q. — A fixed amount. 

A. — That is, a sort of divided head again. 

Q. — ^Under the old divided heads the lates nere fixed at the discre- 
tion of the provinces and there was a division ol the pioceeds. 

A. — That would be inequitable if Burma is more vigorous in its fcempo- 
rauce policy and taxes heavily, 

Q. — So long as the basic rate is the same for all provinces, Burma 
will get the advantage oi heav^'y taxation. 

A.— At the same time it would pay more to India, 

Q, — Ji would decrease consumption and increase taxation. 

A. — Supposing Burma increased the excise levenue. the fust rupee would 
go to the Government ot India, and il we doulile our income, it will be to 
the benefit ol the Government ol India. 

Q.— The fact that you incieaso your rate won’t increase your contri- 
bution at all. The contribution will leinain the same. 

A. — The amount of revenue depends on the consumption. 

Q. — The basic rate w^ould apply to consumption. In every other country 
excise is central. 

A. — It is simply a way of getting your tribute paid. I do not see 
any other difference. 

The Presidcfit, Q. — The object is to get a system of fixing it which 
Would he acceptable to all parties. 

A.-y-"Well, you are making a hard drinking province pay more than 
a province wdiieli does not w'aiit to drink. 

Q. — It is so if only one tax is divided. What we suggest a formula 
under which you could arrange a series ol adjustments, 

A. — 1 supxiose if you could find a suitable set of taxes and the system 
of adjustments is good enough, that plan would be satisfactory. 

Q. — ^What we are concerned wdth is only wdiat is the theoretically best 
wmy of dividing the revenue. It ivill bo the business of somebody else to fix 
the actual fraction. The only scheme we have been able to discover is 
one of Soligman’s which consists of adopting a combination of three 
methods of division. What we are tying to do is to apply this princi- 
l)le to each tax, and say which ^ is the best method for that particular 
tax. What we want to discover is — is there any other alternative? 

A. — It seoiirs to me that what you want is to get each i>rov)iice to pay 
its share to meet the expenses^ of the Government of India, and you w^ant 
to give the Government of India the powmr to raise its rates. At any rate, 
the theory of the English customs is that the Ohaiicollor of Exchequer could 
just raise the amount he wmnted. The Government of India wants to be able 
to have an income that is iiaid by everybody. 

Q. — ^That is the idea that lies at the bottom of the basic rate? 

A. — Gould you not tax the provinces in accordance with their ability 
to pay? 

Q.— How are you going to determine this? This suggestion Is m 
automatic one. | 
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A . — Tliiil ib the difiu'iilly. But to iiiako it depend on drinking by itbcll 
would 1)0 extremely tinluir; il you have tsuffudeni nuinher ol lourees, ol 
income to use in the adjustments, you can knock everybody, it requires 
a vei'y elaborate system. 

Q. — ^What ne want to do is to aj)i)ly tliese mctliods to eacli lax. 
We begin with land j-evenue. It must be prov.mn'al. 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q, — import eiistoms duties must Wv with the Covoriiincnt of IndiaP 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — Exx>ort duties, wx‘ have already discussed? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. — Income-tax should be at a luisie rate? 

A. — >1 think so. 

Q. — Provinces should get their bxed contribution? 

A.-* Yes. 

Q. — Excise is the reverse process? ‘The Governincnt ol India got 
the iixed (‘ontriliution? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — I think that covers most of the main tajees. All that wo are 
trying to do is to say for each tax v\iiat is llm best mothod which 
should bo applied. The fraction wx^ leavx to he w'orked out later. 

A. — Bui the Ir action is a veiy dilEcuIt thing, 

Q. — We have onlj" got to give the theoretical way. 

A, — if you leave the fractious, you will have conliuudl iights, like 
pi*oviiieial settlements over again. 

Q . — 111 one sottknneni, the wdiole light wdll bo over; it will he decided 
for province by province. 

A. — The fraction may he fought over. 

Q. — No. if you say that one province wxuld have so much, that 
wxukl apply to all the provinces, whether it is the Pinted Provinces or 
Burma or any other province.-' 

A. — ^Y§s. But vxii will have to revise tho general fractions periodi- 
cally. 

Q. — Probably, you will have to. Y^ou are not prepared to offer us any 
other alternative ? 

A— No. 


tJ. SET, B,A., Officiating diawman. Corporation of 
Rangoon, was ne^t eKamined. 


Written memorandum of IT. Set. 

^ A .small committeo was nominated by Uie Corporation oi Rangoon la 
reply on its behalf to the questions ivssuod by the Indian Taxation Inquiry 
Conunlttee. The replies aix to those questions relating to Local Taxation 
only a.nd numbered 106-118. The replies here given may be considered a& 
supplementary to the replies given by Mr. Gavm Scott, o.i.e,, i.o.s., Munici- 
pal Ooiumissioner of Rangoon, now on leave, wTiieh vveix sent to the Secretary 
to the Committee with his letter No. <^68/11-4, dated the 11th February 
1026. Except wdiere a contrary or modified opinion is clearly indicated in 
the xeidieB herein given, it may be assumed that the Corporation concurs 
with the statements and view^s expressed in Mr. Gavin Scott’s replies. 

Q. 106. — ^The main clas.siiacation given m this cpiestion appears to Do 
suitable. Tn theory it would he correct to say that the criterion for 
(a) should be “ability to pay” but It is very difficult lo apply this in actmal 
practice. Thai for (b) is agreed. 

CJ. 107.— The taxes specified in Bchedule CT to the Bchedulod Taxes Rules 
seem to sufficiently exhaustive, hut it is considered that ceriain of the 
taxes iheiuded m Schedule t thereof, such as the tax on advortisUuieutB and 
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j[)orha]KN also the tax on any Iona of bettiag:; or gambling ijoriniiiecl by L-nv, 
migiit iiot io bo Jiiipobed for the purpose ol j)rovicliiig revenue for the 
liocal Govern meiit, ])ut j^lioukl be ai)])ropriatofl lor the local authority lU 
Hangoou— the Corporation. As a jnatler of. fact, in the City ol Rangoon 
only a lew ot the taxes speciiied in Schedule li are in ojieration. So far ah 
the local bodies in 13uniui arc concerned, the only kind of tax that is 

levied IS the liouse_ and land tax. Ln some ol the municipal areas this 

house and land tax is assessed on an area basis and also varies with different 
t^qios of buildings, but in Rangoon it is assessed on the rental value. As 

the bulk ot the luuuicipai revenues are derived from this tax, it will not 

be possible to discontinue it nor vill it be advisable to do so. 

Q. 108. -So iar as local bodies in Burma arc concerned, the house and 
land tax is the main source from wliich municipal revenue is clerivecl. This 
tax cannot bo discontinued, for it is impossible to find a substitute. In 
Rangoon its levy is inijierative as pointed out in Mr. Scott’s reply! This 
ioriu ol taxation is not likely to have any adverse economic eftecis so long 
iia it is not jiitched at ^ unreasonable heights. Capital sunk in such 
iiivestmcmls will not l)e withdrawn if it yiokls a fair return. 

Qs.'i09 and 110. — Xo octroi, or its alternative tlie terminal tax, has 
over hoen imposed in Burma and no exiiericnco, therefore has been gained 
of its working. 

Q. 111. — There does not appear to be any justification lor the iiuposk 
tioii in Burma ol tolls. At one time the Insein Municipality levied a toll 
of four annas on every motor car that came in or wont out of the 
municipal area but after a certain t’lme it was abandoned. 

Q.^ 112 . — It is right and equitable that the bouse and land tax should 
he levied on the owner, hut in practice the ounor is almost ahvays able 
to shift the burden on the occupier. The ability to shift the burden, of 
course, depends upon the conditions existing at a certain jiartieulai* time. 
When the supply of houses is not sufficient to meet the demand the owners 
can always obtain higher rents than uhat are fair ^mid reasonable and more 
than an equitable return on their capital, and in such cases the occupiers 
are not in a position to shiit the burden back on to the owners, hut when 
the supply is greater than the demand there is the possibility that the owner 
may have to come to term.s with the occupier who wdll thus be able to 
shift, at any rate a portion of this burden, on to the owmer. 

Q. lid.—- -There do not seem to he any good reasons lor imposing limita- 
tions oil the rate of tax on lands and houses. Such limitations presuppose • 
a tendency in local bodies to raise the ratos^ of taxation unduly high for 
wdiich there does not seem io he any justification. On the contrary, experi- 
once over many years has been in the opposite direction. In Rangoon, for 
iuvstance, the limit for the ‘^general iax’^ has been 10 and 12 per cent, hut 
this limit has never been reached. The rate was for many years under 
9 per cent; in 1907 it was raised to 9 ]ier cent and seven years later it was 
again reduced to 7 per cent and has remained there since. The fact that 
the pj'esont limitation has not acted in such a ivay as to compel the local 
bodies to have recourse to other less defensible forms of taxation supports 
the above view. 

Q, 111. — Tn Rangoon there is no specified limit of exemption, 'j’lio 
Corporation however has in practice decided to forego property taxes on 
lauds *uk 1 houses whose monthly values do not exceed Rs, 5 on the ground 
that it i^ not w'orth wdiile to collect such small sums. 



Q. 115. — Land within municipal limits should he rated at its rental 
value, actual or assumed. Thei’e are many factors that luiity he taken into 
account in valuing any parcel of kind, .^oine of those are its location, si^se 
and shape. It is the business of the trahiod assessor to appraise the value of 
land for purpose of rating. The proposition that land situated within 
municipal limits should he rated on undeveloped value (ivhich moreover is 
practically incapable of being determined) is not subscribed to. Tt is more 
or less guess work to ^iittempt to state wliat is the value of undeveloped 
bare land. With regard to improvemont.s on land, it is considered that no 
exemption should he granted. 

Q. 116,-'-Tliere have not been any taxes of the natui’e mentioned in 
this question. 

ill some respects one of the most important questions in 
tho questiomiairo .so far as the finance of the local or municipal authority 
m concerned. Mr. Gavin Boott in his reply to this question states: *‘It is 
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my <lo!il.('ralc _ opinion ilnil all gnuils,-m-aid from Wal Govcrninonts to 
III iiiucipal aiitiioritio.s arc i i(_ ion's in jn-inoiplo and ought to be rchtriclod 
to the iiai'i'OHO'jt possible liinils. ... I should therelore vote lor the 
wnnplole ovtiiu'tion oi the grants-in-md system”. This view is not sun- 
jjoi’Tod. \\ here the servi(*e iidniinisiered hv the local aiitlioidty is hiatioiial 
or onerous’, it is uuroasoiiahle that the funds necessary to fuiance it in a 
J^iven local area should ho raised entirely hy the local authority in that 
area or found Iroin its own resources. Local bodies are often required to 
ipend money on objects which are not of a purely local character and 
which it IS ecpuilly, and even more so, the duly of the Provincial Government 
io pay for. 

It is very dilhculb to su}i;f 4 ('st any haid-and-iast principle on which oucli 
p;iants should he ^iven or the basis on which such vsiihsidies should he 
c'iilculaled; hut the contribution in p:oneral aid ol local hnancesSj may he 
oannarked tor the particular ])nrposes for vhich tliey are made. 

Q. 118,— ]n Rangoon and in the larger niunicipalitics of Burma it may 
he assumed that the standard of efliciency attained in the administration is 
such as not to reipiiTe *supervision or control over the expenditure from 
grants provided I»y Government. 



V. Set gave 03 ?al evidence as follows 

The Piesideni. Q. — ^You arc the Officiating Mtmicii}al GWmksioner o£ 
Rangoon ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^You have given us a paper prepared by the Committee of the 
Corporation ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — ^You are going to answer on that and on the note prepared by 
Mr. Gavin Scott? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Hh Percy Thompson. Q, — I see that the Committee of the Corporation 
and Mr. Scott have given diametrically opposite answeis to Q. 106. The Cor- 
, poration support the distinction of national and henehcial services. I take 
’ it that both you and the Corporation would agree that there are certain 
seivice^ in which the St«iU as <i whole is interested. 

A. — Yes* that is the reply we have given, 

Q.— Your mam source ol taxation is the !iouse-tax? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — Can you tell m what portion of the town’s revenue is raised hy 
the house tax? 

A.~— It is 16^ lakhs out of 69 lakhs. 

Q. — ^Vlio makes the assessment? 

— :\ye have got a special officer called the Assessor, who is a ijaid official 
of the Cori>oration, 

Q. — ^And is there any appeal from his assessment? 

A.— An appeal lies to the Commissioner in the first instance, that is, 
myself for the time being. ^ 

— ^You are a permanent officer of the Corporation? 

X, — ^1^0 ; T was in the Audit Department ^ and as Mr. Scott has gone on 
leave, I am in his place. 

-(jhe Commissioner a permanent officer of the Corporation? 

A,— "Yes; the Corporation can appoint its own Chief Executive Oilier. 
When once the appointment is made, it is permanent as any other office 
under the Corporation. The Chief Executive Officer is otherwise called the 
Commissioner. The members of the Corporation are called the Gounpillors. 
They are ix^t called here Commissioners. 

There is m appeal to the Commissioner in the hrst instance and then 
they can go to the Shiall Cause Court. 
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Q.-Can you toll us what proportion of the cases acttiallv go on ap. 
peal to the Small Cause Court? ^ ^ 

A. — A very small proportion. 

Br. Paranjpye. Q.— What is the proportion coming to the Commissioner? 

A.-“It is also very small; because we have got periodical revisions and 
at the periodical revision we get many appeals. 

Q. — The Councillors have nothing to do with that? 

A. — No; absolutely nothing. 

^ Sir Percy Thompson. Q.— 1 see that in one of the revisions the Com- 
missioner heard 1,429 objections, of which two went to the Small Cause 
Court. 

A.—Yes. 

Q. — 1 lake it that the assessinoni is done fair]% and omiitahlv 

A.— Yes. , . 1 . 

0- — And no great dissatisfaction is expressed? 

A. — No, excejit in the case ol those whose assessment goes np very high 
at the time oi revision. That is entirely due to their being iinder-asscsseu 
previously. 

Q. — But there is no suggestion that it is unfair? 

A.—No. 

T)r, Paranjpye. Q.— Do you think it is better to have an independent 
officer of the Government to do this work? 

A,— T do not think it will make much difference, because the Assessor is 
a man who must he aecjuainted with the local conditions. This tax is entirely 
liased on the rental value of the building. 

The President. Q. — ^Who appoints the Assessor? 

A. — The Corporation, with the ap])roval of the Government. 

Q. — ^Wliai is his salary? 

A. — 1,200 — Bs. 1,500 plus a conveyance allowance of Hs. 150. 

Sir Percy Thompson. Q.—Yoit say no octroi or terminal tax is imposed 
in Ban goon? 

A. — ^Yes. There is no octroi or terminal tax here. 

Q. — There has been a quest on of imposing a terminal tax. 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Can you tell us what the iiosition is with regard to it? 

A. — This Corporation was constituted in 1922. Before that there was 
the old Municipal Committee and that Committee was agreed as to the prin- 
ciple of introducing the terminal taxation in Rangoon. Since then there 
has been a good deal of discussion and enquiry about it. 

Q.- — The Committee reported against it? 

A.~~That Committee was appointed by the Local Government. 1 was 
talking of the old Municipal Committee which was in existence liefore this 
Corporation came into existence. 

Q. — That Committee which was appointed by Government reported 
against the imposition of the terminal tax? 

A.— Yes. 


Q. — On what grounds? 

A. — £ think it was on the ground that it was undesirable to impose this 
taxafcion unless it was absolutely necessary to increase the revenue of the 
, Rangoon Municipality, and unless there were any imperative works that 

^ i ought to be undertaken by the Corporation ; and 'also on the ground that 

J I the difficulties of collection would be great. 





Q.—It ift still a live question? 

. A.— Yes. One of tlie Councillors especially is very keen upon liavin^> 
this terminal tax introduced. 

Q. — Is there any great objection to it? 

A. — it is a tax on the whole of Burma. That is my personal opinion. 
Unless you could confine that tax to those articles which are consumed only 
ill Kangoon Corporation limits, I do not think it would be fair to impose 
that tax. 


Q. — Ro far as it is a tax on goods which are consumed in Eangoon 
not your market taxed? Does it not amount to the same thing? 

A. — ^Yes; you may say so 

Q. — But you do not tax private markets? 

A. — Yes, wo do. hui in the shape o\ license lees. This year we started 
with the iieonse lees under the now Act. We are charging fees Imscal 
on the area occupied in the private markets. 

Dr, Fmanjpye, Q. — Do have a tax on shops also? 

A. — No; not in the municipal markets. But tlie roadside shops in the 
streets are sold by auction; and nobody has a right to have a shop on the 
nnmicipal loadsulos unless he has got a license. 

Sir Fere II Thompson. Q. — A regular shop pays the house tax? 

A.—Yes. 

Dr. Ili/der. Q. — ^Aro there any techniea] objections in the way of the 
terminal tax in Bangooii, apart iroin the general olijeetion that the rest of 
Burma will be taxed for the benefit ot Rangoon? 

A. — ^There is the difficulty of collecting it. 

Q, — ^That arises chiefly from the fact that a number of goods come from 
India and there are no separate invoices sent. 

A. — -Yes; that i.s one of the reasons. 

The President. Q. — There is alwuxys the coasting hill ot entry or the 
general pass. 

A, —Yes. 

Q, — I suppose there is a Port Trust duty? 

A. — Yes; the Pori Trust would probably refuse to have a sort of stir- 
ebargo just tor the sake ol collecting the terminal Lax on behall ol tbo 
Corporation. Then, in that case the Municipality wall have to keep a 
separate agency for collecting the tax; and that will maan delay in the 
delivery of goods. 

Hir VeHi) Tho nmon, Q. — In an.swxr to Q. 112, Mr. Scott says: “The 
City of Rangoon Municipal Act provides that, in tho absence^ of any agree- 
ment to the contrary between an owner or occupier ot any biiikliiig or land, 
any general tax paid by the occupier shall he recoverable by him trom the 
mvner and any lighting, tonsorvaucy, oi w'afcei-tax paid by the owmer shall 
])C recoverable by him from the Oi-ctij/icr,’' Wluxt i.s the distinction between 
a general tax and any other tax? 

lighting, cunsei-vanty or water-tax is levied wdth reference to 
the services we render to rho res dent, liat is not a general tax. 

Q.— What is the general tax? 

property tax, which is fixed at 7 pev cent on the rental value 
of tlie building. That will go to the general revenue. The conservancy tax 
is 81 per cent in areas wdiere tfiere are seweis; and in areas wdiere there 
are no se'^yers and wdiere the Municnpaiit> do conservancy, it \s 6\ per cent. 
Jjighting tax is at 11 per cenL. 

Q should have thought that the conservancy tax was in the nature 
of a general tax? ' 

^ —Ho. tn the areas where there are no sew’-ers, we have got the system 
of nigbt<^soil removal in the nights the carts go and remove tho night-so 1. 

q,-^Do you agree with Mr. Bcott that “in practice in Rangoon the 
whole of the property taxes are paid by the occupier’^? 
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A.— Yes. But things have altered a little nowj they are getting better. 
What really is done is this: the owner calculates how much return he wants 
from the property and fixes the rent accordingly, pushing all fche taxes 
that he has got to pay on to the occupier. 

D}\ Pamnjpye. Q. — Does house property pay in Bangoon? 

A. — It did. With the laud booms, the price of landed property went 
very high; and those people who bought landed property in those days find 
that it does not pay how. I do not think that it now pays more than 3 or 
4 per cent. 

8ir Percy Thompson, Q. — You agree with Mr. Scott in thinking that 
a tax on the undeveloxied value of land is not a good taxp You don^t approve 
of a tax being imposed on the unimproved value of the land, apart from 
any building or improvement which has been put on it? You say pro- 

position that land situated within municipal limits should be rated on unde- 
veloped value is not subscribed to’^P 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^But is it not a fact that land in Bangoon which has increased very 
niuch ill value js taxed veiy little? Dog‘ it pay anything more than the 
agricultural rate ? 

A. — If you compare it with the agricultural rate, it may appear low. 
But I do not know whether it can bear anything more than what it does 
now. 

Q. — Are there not many cases where the limits of the town have extended 
and have taken in agricultural laud whiv:h is assessed to Und revenue and the 
sites have become very valuable and no additional taxation is jiaid in respect 
of them? 

A. — ^Until the buildings are put on them, no additional taxation is 
paid. 

Q. — Don’t you think there is a good case for taxing the unimproved value 
of the land when the owners make large incomes out of it? 

A.“ — I find it rather difficult to see in what way we can fix the taxation 
on that. The house tax includes a tax both on buildings and land. 

Q. — ^With regard to Q. 117 again I find the Committee of the Corporation 
disagreeing with iHr. Scott. 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^Do you think that Mr. Scott’s view that such services as education 
and main roads — and, I do not know, possibly iiolice — ^should be entirely 
financed out of local resources? 

A. — ^That was his view, I think. 

Q. — Do you accept the proposition that if the service is one which the 
province gen'erally is interested in, the province should hear a share of the 
cost of it? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — And would you agree to the corollary that where a grant-in-aid is 
given by the Provincial Government, the Provincial Government should 
have some supervision over the expenditure of that) money? 

A. — ^In principle, I would agree to that. 

The President.^ Q. — ^Does not the Municipal Corporation of Bangoon 
provide any education? 

A. — ^Yes; it provides vernacular education. 

Q. — ^Mr. Gavin Scott says: ‘‘On a review of the functions performed by 
the Municipal Curporation of the city of Bangoon, I cannot think of one 
which can be classified as national.” Then he goes on to say, “The classifica- 
tion which coiTesponds to the facts of the case is (1) general services and (2) 
particular services. The general services consist in (a) direction and manage- 
ment including offices and secretariat, (h) construction and maintenance of 
i^oads, and (c) all the activities of the Health Department”. 

A.— There is education, and the Corporation is spending about 3 lakhs 
a year on it. 
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Q.— Witli reference to Q. 107, would you like to have a tax on advertise- 
ments and one on betting and gambling? Would you like that tlie proceeds 
bo appropriated by tlio local autlioi itios ? Would you like tbe power to im- 
pose the taxes to be transteried to the local authorities, or would you like 
the Local Government to tax and make over the i^roceeds? 

A. — I vould prefer the powoi of impos'ng the tax to be given to 
the local axxthority. 

Q. — There is a toiniinal tax on passengers which goes to the Develop- 
ment Trust? 

A.— 'Yes. 

Q. — Can you say why the Development Trust are allowed to tax people 
who go out of the country? Tho pin pose of the Development Trust is to 
make new habitations available for people who settle in the country. 

A. — T do not know. At one^ time the Municipality thought of imposing 
it but the Developeiiieni Trust forestalled us. 

Q. — ^Yoxi have no profession tax? 

A.— No. 

Q. — Would you like a tax on tnab — a proiession or bcense tax wbich 

IS very common in India, say, on lawyers, doctors, engineers or architects? 
You pay so much for the privilege of exercising your profession within the 
munic pal limits. 

A. — But the burden will ultimately fall on the litigants or the patients. 

Q. — T am not sure of that. 

A. — Personally I am not in favour of it. 

Q. — ^You levy quite a large sum on your hackney carriages? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^You seem to have double functions. You do both registration and 
licensing ? 

A. — ^No. Licensing is done by the Commissioner of Police. 

Q. — ^Does he malce any ixrofit out of it? 

A. — Noj the net surplus is given to the Municipality. 

Q. — ^Then you have got Rs 74,000 for hack-cait licenses? 

A. — ^Yes. They are caits plying for hire and kept within the limits 
of the city. 

Q, — Tlien you have got a license lee on motor cais vhich has increased 
from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 15,000. Is that a luxury tax? 

A.— That is a licence fee. 

Q. — What is the increase due to — on account of the increase in the rates ? 

A. — ^It is not due to the increased rates, hut to the collection being 
made much more effective. 

Q. — ^That is to say, so many cars escaped registration in the previous 
yeai- — 14/16ths of the cars? 

A.— I think it is also due to the larger number of motor cars being 
licensed that yoar. We have a flat rate of Rs. 30 a year. 

Q. — Then you get nearly 3 lakhs from pawn shops? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — You auction the monopoly? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — How do you prevent enci^oachments on the monopoly? 

A.— The Corporation does not take any steps to prevent that at all. 

Q, — Then why does anybody b^‘d foi your license? There is nothing to 
prevent anybody else sotting up a pawn shop. 

Aj.-^People would prefer to go to a licensed pawn shop. That is the only 
reason 1 can think of.* 


* It was subsequently pointed out that powers in respect of pawn shops 
are canfeiu*ed in the city of Rangoon Municipal Act. 
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A. — Fourteen. 

Q— That really uieaub an aveiage ai its,. 20,000 for a shon 
A.— Yes. 

m.t Q-— There is nothing to prevent a man who has taken 

out a license tor a shop fiom opening anothei shop without a hcense? * ^ 

oieTi Slvl “=■ « t S 

i)r. Paranjpye. Q.— It gives them a privilege? 

A.— Yes. Most of these pawn bickers are Chinamen. 

Q' Do tliese people make money? 

thre^^M-s!^ hteiiso is annual; in some cases it is for 

The President. Q.— Does the assessor value all laud and houses? 

A. — Ybs. 

Q.— Yon take your rate on the total value? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— Taxation of tho unearned increment on land is a matter of land re 
Ss^oner^®”'’’^^^’^^'^^ concern of the Deputy CoS- 

A.— Yes. But the Corporation gets the benefit on the present value. 
Dr. nyder. Q,— Have you got any other suggestions to make? 

A.— -There has been much discussion about the thaihameda tax and the 
captation tax. 1 would advocate some substitute for it.' If you introduce 
inheritance tax it would be very good. mxioauce 

Q.— Have you got any suggestions? Is it possible in Burma? 

income-tax is pos,!ibie, this should also be possible. 

Q.— I am told that your law of success' on makes it almost impossible. 

A, — tliink it would be possible. 

Duddhi^t Law oi liihoritance is such that it would be almost 
impossible to have any succession duty. aiinosu 

A. — “I do not see the difficulty. 

a su^oh^SrilaS o?lncomfr^^“'"'‘^“ capitation taxes abolished and 
A.— Yes. 

The President. Q.— Profession tax operates practically as a surcharge? 
A.— Yes; but the question you asked was with reference to local taxation 
Q.— Your suggestion makes it a provincial tax? 

A. — ^Yes. 

firs other suggestions that you would make 

ijo the Committee as regards these two taxes? ^ 

A.— I have not got any definite suggestions to make. 

Dt, Pamnjpyes Q.— <What kind oi minimum limit would you have? 

A.— You may have one thousand as the minimum for exemption. 

Q.— You would have a graduated scale? 

A. — ^Yes. 

persmi^SthS?^'"''® according to the relationship of the 

A.— -That would make the matter very complicated, I tbiuk 

inhei%;d^ropeHyP^’''’'' 

A. — Yes. 
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Q.< — In Burma all gliildren share whether males or females? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q- — Supposing a man has no direct issue or any direct descendant? 

A. — ^Tlien the brother or sister or the next nearest blood relation would 
inherit. 

Q, — ^You suggest that the brother or sister or some of their children 
should pay something? 

A. — 1 suggest that. 

Pr, Hyder. Q. — Can a Burman -will away his property? 

A* — He cannot. 

Pr. Famnjpye. Q. — Can he not give any gifts? 

A, — There has been a lot of litigation on death-bed gifts. 

Q. — You ivoulcl charge duty on giHs made wdthiii a certain period before 
death and regard them as part of the estate? 

A.~~Yes. 

Pr. Eyder, Q.- — ^There is not the difficulty of the joint family system 
in Burma? 

A.— No. 

Pr. Fcwan^py^, Q. — On the death of one oi the jiarents, except the 
eldest son no one can claim partition? 

A. — ^Yes. The eldest son can claim partition up to one-fouyth of the 
deceased’s share of the property. 

Q. — ^Not of the surviving parent ‘ 

A.— No. 

Q. — ^Is he entitled to the surviving parent’s property when ho or she 
dies? 

A. — Yes, 


Mr. 3*. B. nOHBBEY, I.C.S., M.L.C., Oliairman, BevelopBieiit 
Xrast, BangooB, was noKt exammed. 


Writtefi memoraBdmm of Mr. Hoiildey. 

Q. 108, — do not quite understand the classification of services adminis- 
tered by local authorities as — 

(a) national or onerous, and 

(b) local or beneficial. 

I should have imagined that all services normally administered by local 
authorities fell in the latter category, wffiile the former would aiiply rather 
to services administered by the Central Government. 

There are certain duties such as the maintenance of law and Older, 
and so on, which can only be discharged by the Central Government, and 
cei'tain sources of income must be reserved to the Central Government to 
enable it to discharge its responsibilities in these matters. The taxabioji 
necessary to secure this income I would classify as national or onerous, 
and I would agree that the main criterion for levying such taxes k ability 
to pay. This is invariably recognised as equitable in the case, for instance, 
of such a tax as income-tax, wffiile as regards services rendered, no one 
Would dream of demanding that A, who pays six times the amount of income- 
tax paid by B, should receive, let us say, six times the amount of police 
protection accorded to B. 

1 am not, however, prepared altogether to agree that in the ease 
of local or beneficial services, the criterion should be the measure of the 
benefits received. As I'egards municipal taxation, T consider that the basjs 
of the jiiunicipal funds should be the general property tax, and that service 
funds should be self-supporting. As regards property tax, I would not apply 
the criterion of the measure of benefits received. My own view is that 
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the moist equitable system of assessment of this tax is the method of rental 
valuation — a method which at once introduces the criterion of ability to 
pay, the house being taken as an indication of the tax-payer^s ability to 
pay. Even in other forms of municipal taxation such as a tax on circum- 
stances and jiroperty levied, I believe, in the Central Provinces, the relative 
paying capacity of the tax-payer is taken into consideration, as 'veil as 
the degree of benefit which he receives at the hands ol the municipal 
administration. 

In the case of service taxes, it should be possible to approximate 
more closely to assessment according to the measure of benefit received, but 
even here it is impossible to devise any systein which will produce a tax 
or rate corresponding, with any degree of exactitude, to the ULtual ser'vice 
rendered 5 and, in my opinion, the most satisfactory basis of assessment 
is again the system oi rental valuation. Once this is admitted, it follows 
that a consideration of the rate-payer’s capacity to pay must be taken 
into account. Therefore, as regards local and beneficial sei vices, I think 
that ifc is impossible to say that either abilitj^ to pay oi the measure of 
benefits received niusb constitute the main criterion. Both must he 
considered. 

Q. 107. — The taxes included in Schedule TI to the Scheduled Taxes 
Rules appear to give sufficient scope to local bodies. I would not make the 
levy of any specified tax imperative. To do so would, I think, be contrary 
to the principles of local self-government which it is^ now sought to extend 
as widely as xiossible. Indiiectly, I take it that a dilatory local body could 
bo compelled to impose certain taxes, because most local Acts give the 
Central Government authority to insist on local bodies discharging certain 
duties, or to carry them out at their expense. It follows that the local 
body must raise the money to meet this charge somehow. 

Q. 108. — I have no firsthand acquaintance with octroi or terminal tax, 
but during the course of a two niontlis’ deputation in India lor the x^urpose 
of examining the system of municiiial finance in India in 1921, 1 had the 
opportunity of observing the working of both these taxes. 1 was given 
to understand that the working of octroi was unsatisfactory, as the cost of 
collection was high, and an elaborate system of refunds made administra- 
tion difficult. Terminal tax, it was stated, was not open bo the same 
objection. T gather that octi^oi is no longer regarded as a satisfactory 
form of taxation, hut I can certainly see no objection to terminal tax. 
The house and land tax I consider satisfactory, and the income derived 
from it must, to my mind, always form the basis of the mumcixial fund, 
though I believe that a short time ago the municipality of Amritsar, owing 
to the large receipts derived from octroi, and subsequently terminal tax, 
was able to dispense entirely with property tax. I think that both the 
terminal tax and house and land tax are suitalile from an economic point 
of view, and though I suppose that it is rather difficult to say where 
indirect taxation ceases and direct begins, I would classify them broadly 
as the principal indirect and direct methods of x>roducing municipal income. 
In considering which will he the most suitable in any particular case, 
regard, of course, must be had to^ a variety of considerations, including 
local conditions, the economic condition of the people, the description of 
taxation to which they are accustomed, and so on. A tax, which it is 
possible to levy very iirofitably in a town such as Amritsar, would be im- 
practicable in many of the larger towns in Burma. 

As regards land cess, I can see no objection to the levy of this rate. 
Possibly, a carefully assessed tax on property and circumstances might 
be more equitable, but I doubt whether the improvement effeoted would 
be worth the trouble involved. 

Q. 109. — ^During my deputation in India, I visited two municipalities 
which levied octroi, vik, Benares and Nagpur. As a result of my obser- 
vations and so far as my recollection goes, T should say that the criticism 
quoted is justified. I was given to understand that the objections to such 
a tax were the elaborate system of refunds and the necessity of maintain- 
ing a large establishment. Another objection was the facilities which it 
offers for peculation. 

T was given to understand* that these objections did not apply to 
terminal tax, Certainly, in a terminal tax there is no system of refunds. 
On the other hand, when I visited Benares in August 1921, I was told 






tliai a proposal to substitute tenniiial tax for octroi met with so niucli 
opposition that it had to bo dropped, and the reasons given to me for 
preferring octroi were that — 

(i) merchants were familiar with this form of taxation; 

(ii) they did not feel the payment; and 

(iii) they did not like terminal tax, because it provided for no rofiuids. 
Terminal tax, T understand, is usually levied at much lower rates than 
octroi and over a much larger vaiiety of commodities. That being fo, 
I imagine that the incidence of the tax is more widely distributed, and 
consequently the criticism quoted would not apply. 

I have had no personal experience of the administration either of 
octroi or terminal tax. But I remember being told at Benares that those 
taxes were sometimes evaded by the establishment by merchants of brancii 
depots outside muiiiciiial limits. 

Q. 110. — Not having served in India, beyond referring to the remarks 
made in paragrapn 2 m my answer to Q 109, 1 am unable to make any 
answer to this question. 

Q. 111. — Tolls, in one sense of the word, are unknown in Burma. On 
the other hand, with tbe exception of the Corporation of Rangoon, I think 
that practically ^ every municipality in Burma relies on tolls on vehicles 
maintained outside municipal limits upon their entering within such limits. 
Presumably, in a large city such as Rangoon, the practice of collection of 
such tolls would be impossible. Tn the case of the smaller municipalities 
I think that their maintenance is justifiable. Such municipalities nsuallv 
form the centre of a certain area, and into them at peiiodical intervals 
gravitates the trade of that area, A number of vehicles make use of, and 
help to destroy, the municiiial roads, and it is only right that they should 
contribute something towafds their repair. I would say that the time is 
not yet ripe for dispensing with tolls in the smaller municipalities in 
Burma. In the particular kind of tolls to which I am referring, the 
question of limit cl distance between one toll-gate and another does not 
arise. 

Q, 112. — The usual princiiile, I think, is to make both owner and 
occupier statutorily liable jointly and severally for the house and land 
tax and land cess. This is necessary in ^ the interests of the local body 
imposing such tax or cess, and the principle seems to me equitable. 
Theoretically, the house and land tax should, in my opinion, be jiaid 
the owner, as opposed to the service taxes, which should be borne by 
the occupier. Coiisequontly, I think that most enactments provide that 
any general property tax, which has been paid by the occupier, may be 
recovei*ed from the owner, while, similarly, service taxes paid by the owner 
may be recovered from the occupier. In practice, 1 see no reason why the 
owner should not be able to shift the burden of the housq and land tnx 
on to the occupiei', and I should imagine that he usually does so, inasmuch 
as he charges a higher rent than he would do if he had no such tax to nay. 
In order to get a return on his money, it seems to me that he must includo 

Q. 113. — As a iu^e, in Burma municipalities the only exemptions in 
rate of tax on land, which can be imposed by public bodies, should be 
limited. The principal reason which I can see for this is the overly of 
large masses of the population. Also, in Burma at any rate, local seli- 
go vezm men t is in its infancy; in many places municipal councillors are 
lacking in experience; and there is an absence of that public opinion which 
provides the necessary control over public bodies in those countries where 
these institutions have been longer in existence. Consequently, it is neces- 
sary to lay down rules for the guidance of such inexperienced bodies, 
which are not necessary in older or more exizerienced bodies, 1 should 
doubt wdiether the tendency of this limitation is to compel local authorities 
to have recourse to less desirable taxes. As things are ^ at present, the 
natoal inclination of such bodies is to evade imposition of taxation 

Q, 114.— As a rule, in Buiniia municipalities the only exemptions 
provided for ax'C buildings used for public wox’ship. IJp till recently, thexe 
was no exemption of houses under a certain rental value. Possibly, such 
exeanption has been introduced I'ecently. In my own opinion, very poor 
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lionses of low rental value — ^ilie tax on which entails more trouble in col- 
lection than it is actually worth — should he exempted from taxation, and 
in su])mitting my report on Municipal Taxation in 1931-22, I made recom- 
mendations accordingly. 

Q. 116 . — do not quite understand what is meant by the first half 
of this question. T would rate land within municipal limits on its rental 
value. If the effect of the impiovements is to enhance the rental value, I 
see no reason why they should he exempted. 

Q. 116. — I have no experience of the woi'king of any of these taxes. 

Q. 117. — This question is a little involved. In the first iilace, I do not 
understand how the discharge of ’"a national service can devolve ux^on a 
local body. On this point please see my reply to Q, 106. That being 
so, the only diitiC'. disciiarged by a local body will be local. They ought, 
therefore, to he foi’ by fcbe local inhabitants, who enjoy the amenities 

jirovided theiehy. A grant-in-aid from governmental funds means that 
money collected from the tax-i>ayers of the province in general is to be 
allocated for the benefit of the residents of a particular local area. In 
principle this is wrong. Money collected from the ciiltivator should not 
be given as a grainD-in-aid to lelieve the burden of taxation falling upon the 
town-dwelier. The only obvious exception of which I can think at the 
moment is the case of hospitals. These provide treatment not only lor 
residents within the municipal area but also to residents in the rural dis- 
tricts. This, however, is met, as far as I know in Burma, by a contriha- 
tioii from the district cess fund in consideration of the treatment of in- 
habitants of the district, while the^ contribution which is made by Govern- 
ment is, I believe, given in consideration of the treatment accorded to 
certain Government servants such as the Police. Such a case is hardly on 
all fours with the case of an ordinary grant-in-aid. Grants-in-aid are 
charity pure and simxfie. If made at all, they should uxjon no consideration 
be unconditional contributions in general aid of local finances. Sucli a 
. practice would simply mean that a local body 'would cease to tax its inhabi- 
tants at all, in the hope that the Central Government 'would discharge its 

burdens for it. They should only he given for certain particular forms of 
expenditure, the necessity for which is proved beyond all doubt, and for 
which the local body is obviously incapable of providing. The general 

principle upon which such grants should be made should be that of 
Government helping those who help themselves. Only such local bodies as 
do not shrink from the imposition of taxation np to the limit which their 
inhabitants can reasonably hear, should bo given any assistance out of the 
pTiblic funds. Even so, such assistance should not take the form of entirely 
relieving the public body of all further responsibility for a certain item of 
expenditure. Where, for instance, construction of water works is necessary, 
Government might undertake to contribute half the expenditure on condi- 
tion of the municipality raising loans to cover the other half. 

^ Q. 118. — As far as mv experience in Burma goes, I should not say 

^ that the stimulus referred to in the latter part of this question oxib-Ds. 

^ Where grants-in-aid have been given, I consider that it is essential that 

Government should retain control over the expenditure of such a grant 
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Wvn Houldey gave oral evidence as folloi?as : — 

The President. Q. — ^Mr. Houldey, you were the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Municipal Taxation, appointed by the Burma Government in 
1921? 

A.— -Yes, Sir, 

Q, — ^You studied the subject in other parts of India? 

A-— »Yes, I was in India for about two months visiting different munici- 
palities with a view to study the subject. 

Q,— Now you are the Chairman of the Eangoon Development Trust? 

A, — ^Yes, 

Sir Perey Thompson. Q.— Begarding the question of the classification of 
services administered by local authorities into national and onerous or local 
and beneficial, you know, that was the classification adopted by the Boyal 
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Commission on Local Taxation wliicli was appointed in 1901 and it was 
endorsed by the Departmental Commission in 1914. Am I to take it that yon 
:lo not accept thao 

A. — Hardly that. 1 did not quite understand the question, Sir. 

Q. — Are theie not sci vices which the local authorities render which are 
purely for the benefit of the iiihabibniits of the town, take for instance, a 
park or water-supply? 

A. — Certainly they are puiely beneficial lor the local inhabitants. 

^ Q. — On the other hand, don’t you think that there are certain services 
which, though they may be considered beneficial, are in fact of national 
importance, such as education, sanitation or prevention of epidemics? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — ^Are not the latter as much a matter of concern to Burmia as to 
Kangoon ? 

A. — From that point of view it is correct. This point of view that 
certain services cairied on by municipalities were national had not occurred 
to me. 

Q.— ;The impoitance of the question is this. Where you have a national 
service, it is only fair that pait of the cost of the service should be contributed 
fx*om national funds. 

A.—Yes. 

Q, — And where you have a service which is purely beneficial to the local 
area, that is not a ti subjocc lor any giant from Impel lal revenues. 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — As I understand it, the particular services which you think ought to 
be subsidised are these, rather, your conclusion is that education, sanitation, 
police, whore they are administered by the local authorities, ought to be 
paid for out of the aeneial lund^ 

A. — ^With regard to my answer ^ about the grants-in-aid, I have said, 
I think, that theoretically they weie inadmissible, because they meant taking 
away money collected from tlie- residents of the province generally to provide 
amenities to a particular portion of the residents who dwell in towns. I 
think that I mentioned hospitals as a case where exceptions could he made. 
I have said that grants-in-aid should be given for certain particular fotms of 
expenditure, the necessity for which is proved beyond all doubt, and which 
the local body is obviously incapable of providing. The general principle 
upon which such grants should be made should be that of Government 
helping those who help themselves. 

Dr. Faranjpye, Q. — ^Rangoon contributes a good deal to the income-tax 
and that being part of the revenue of the Central Government which 
maintains the Army which is not only useful to Rangoon, but also to the 
other agricultural portmn of the country, consequently, Rangoon itself is 
contributing for the use of the agricultural communities. Could you make 
any distinction between the town and country as you seem to think? 

A. — do not speak I make any specific ^ mention of any particular 
department. I merely proposed a general principle that if a Provincial 
Government makes a contribution to a local body, that contribution comes 
out of the money which is collected from the people in the mofussil, and is 
then employed to provide amenities. I do not specify what amenities for 
dwellers in the town. 

Q. — It is difficult to make any clear cut division between town and 
country. 

A,— In what way? 

Q. — ^First of all you cannot say that all the moneys are obtained from the 
country, so that if the Government contributes towards the expenses of the 
local administration of the country, you cannot say that the taxation comes 
from the Rangoon people and not from ilie people of the country, 

A. — ^In a way it is so. 

Q.— *It is rather too much to say that aU the moneys are from the 
country. 

, A. — think so^ 
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Sir Petcy Thomphoii. Q— You aie not pioparecl to agiee that in the ease 
aineuity ser’v^'ice-) tlie critei on should lie tlio heneliLs received 1 mean by 
amen ty services such llimgs es i.alei ligliiiug, ete You don’t mean to sa> 
tliafc Llie nieasme of benefit is blie measure oi taxation? 

A.-— From practical expeiience of Burina, at any rate, the simplest 
method is assessing them on the rental value and then you introduce the 
ei'iterion ol capacity to pay. 

Q . — That IS only one element of it. Surely the size of the man’s house 
IS only a lough ciiroiom ol the oenefit-, that lie ts lecciving 

A. — In a way it is. 

Q. — That is the criticism we had in England with reference to house tax. 

1 mean take im .u^-^ance, a big hou-^e laUiially it leciuiics luoip vatci 

A. — Ohj yes, I had that in mind. That is wdiy I have said that the tax 
hold 1 'piuovniiaLC i i the riCtsnie oi bcneiils lerc "ved 

Q. — Generally speaking, a man wnll take moie amenities tor a big house 
than a uiiall hoa^c 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q — Is the cliaige foi ivater measured by the size of the pipe connec- 
tions 

A. — In liangoon J fancy not. They simply xiay a general water-rate. 
But I am not quite sure about it. 

The President. Q. — You say you would not make the levy of any specified 
tax imperative. To do so would, you think, be contrary to the principles of 
local sell -government and you say ^‘indirectly I take it that a dilatory local 
body could be compelled to impose certain taxes and so on”. Would not 
that be a cumbrous expedient? 

A. — T think I have to modify my answei fco that question. My answer 
paid moie regard to theory than to piactice. As a matter of lact, the 
Rangoon Alunicipal Act has made the house tax compulsory. Theoretically, 
the local body ought to be able to know what taxes it requiies in order to 
carry on the administration, and should then impose them. 

f)ir Peiiy Thompson. Q. — Regarding the question of octroi and terminal 
taxes, you say you visited Benares dining your visit to India. We ourselves 
mel} the members of the Benares Municipality. Apart from the other diffi- 
culties moulioued, they said that the people who collected this octroi were 
capable oi taking biibes, and the amount of neculation ran up to 50 per 
cent of the whole tax 

A. — ^Yes. T also understood that to be the feeling oi the people. That 
was one of the main objections to the tax, 

Q. — ^As regards the terminal tax, apparently it does work with small 
expense, but the only objection that may be put forward is that it is a tax 
on Liansd. 

A. — It is. 

Q. — If yoii have a terminal tax in a place wdiich has an industry such 
as cotton -ginning, it simply means that the town takes a toll on all the 
cotton which passes thiougli it? 

A.- — It is open to that objection. 

The President. Q. — If it ivere levied on rice in Rangoon, it wmuld operate 
as an addition to the export duty. 

but there is one place in North Burma called Bhamo^ whei'e 
some caravans come in ; they are a considerable nuisance to the municipality. 
In this case, I think it is justifiable to take something to help the munici- 
pality to make the neeessaiy sanitary arrangements and so forth. 

Q,— Is the present terminal tax on outgoing passengers levied by your 
development Trust justifiable? 

A. — Yes, as a moans of raising money. We copied it from Calcutta. 

Q,— Does Calcutta tax people leaving the city? 

A. — T think so. 

Q. — ^You make half your levenne mii of people leaving the city? 
make about 4 4 lakhs of rupees. 

Q.—You tax the people going out of the city for the benefit of those 
who stay in it? 
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A. — Hei‘e again T think the original idea of putting on that tax was that 
a large number of people who come to E/angoon or pass through it to go 
up-country add considerably to the problems of administration, but they 
pay no tax. It was considered that this was a fair way of making them 
contribute something. 

Q. — Wouldn’t those arguments apply to taxation by the municipality 
rather than to taxation by the Impi'ovement Trust? 

A. — Yes, they would. On the other hand, the Development Timst 
relieves the municipality of one of its most important duties, viz., develop-* 
meni. The original idea came from the Calcutta practice. 

The Mahamjadhimja Bahachir of 'Burdwnn. Q. — In Calcutta,^ surely, 
the Improvement Trnst takes a terminal tax; it does not take anything from 
anybody leaving Calcutta. 

A. — i cannot loi coitani ofi-liaiicl wbethci this is so. i agree that 
the name ‘terminal tax’ is misleading."^ 

Dr. Uyder. Q. — ^When was this terminal tax imposed? 

A, — ^It was first imposed in February 1921, when the Development Trust 
came into being. 

Sir Percy Thonipson. Q. — Docs it make any difierence for the justifica- 
tion of the tax that it is now to be levied on immigrants into Burma? 

A. — I do not see what difference that tax makes to our tax. 

The Maharajadhirayz Bahadur of Burdwan. Q. — ^I take it that the tax 
vou collect goer. Lo the DeA'^elopment Fnist 

A.— Yes. 

The President. Q. — ^What is the rate? 

A. — ^It is Es. 2 per head on every adult liable to pay full fare. 

Sir Percy Thompson. Q. — ^3s this the tax wdiich you are going to get out 
of us when we leave Eangoon on Friday? 

A. — am afraid it is. Every male passenger who i& Hahle to pay the 
full fare must pay this tax on leaving Eangoon. 

Q. — In the course of your reply to Q, 108, you say that you 
consider the house and land tax satisfactory and the income derived from 
it must always form the basis of the municii^al fund. 

A. — That was the impression I got on an examination of the munici- 
palities out here. 

Q. — The municipalities in the United Provinces and in the Punjab do 
not pay house tax. 

A.- — understand that some of them do not. 

Q. — ^They get their revenue from octroi. 

A. — There is no octroi or terminal tax here. 

Q. — On page 39 of the Eeport of the Committee on Municix)al Taxation 
appointed in 1921, you recommended that land revenue assessed on land 
which already pays a general municipal tax should be abolished. Does that 
apply to towix lands? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q.— Has that recommendation been accepted by Government? 

A. — am afraid I could not tell you. I have not been in the regular 
line for some little time. 

Q. — See Q. 112. Apparently the law in Eangoon is that the occupier 
pays for what has been described as the beneficial services and the owner for 
the other. 

A. — That is so. 

Q. — ^You come to the conclusion that in practice you see no reason why 
the owner should not be able to shift the burden of the house and land tax 
on to the occup.ei. 

A. — should think he can do so. I have not investigated the poinb, 
but I think in practice he probably does. 

* On referring to section 83 of the Calcutta Impmvement Act, I find 
that a tax of half an anna in respect of each journey (subject, of course, to 
ceii/aitt limitations) Is levied both on those who arrive in and those who 
depart from Qaloutia by train or inland steam vessel. No tax appears to 
bo levied on persons arriving or departing by sea* 
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Di'. ’Pamnjpije. Q. — ^He wiil be able to do it in a place like Uangooii, 
but^not in places where there are lots of houses and there is little demand 
for them, 

A, — It depends really on whether there is a demand for house accommoda- 
tion or not. In T^angoon there has been a >scarcity of houses. 

Sir Petty Thompson. Q.—You think it desirable to limit the rate of 
land cess. Bo the local authorities get enough funds from the xn^esent rate 
of land cess which, [ think, is 10 poi cent? 

A. — I wouldn’t like to say. Certainly their finances ai'e not satisfactory. 

The Ptesiclent. You say that the xirincipal reason for limiting the 
amount of land cess which can be imposed by public bodies is the poverty of 
large masses of the population. Are the large masses who are so poor 
« affected by the land cess? 

A. — Probably not. 

Sir Peicy Tliomjtstni. Q. — With regard to the exemption iroin taxation 
of very poor houses of low rental value, previous witnesses told us that your 
recommendation ol 1921-22 has been ac'cepted. They have exempted 
houses paying a rental of less than Ps. 5 a month. 

A. — ^Probably it is so. 

Q,— Please see ^ your reply to Q. 115. Suppose you get agricultural 
land outside municipal limits which is assessed to land revenue qua agri- 
cultural lands and therefore pays a low rate. The limits of the city extend 
and the land is used for building purposes and therefore attains a very 
high value. The tax still continues, but remains at the agricultural rate. 
If the land is required for a different purpose, i.e., for building, there 
is a pTima facie case for taxing the unimproved value? 

A, — Yes 

Q. — ^Professor Jevons made Uie other day a suggestion to levy an annual 
tax on the unimproved value of the land. He said that it would be 
comparatively a simple matter to value the whole of the sites in towns as 
distinct from villages and put on a flat rate. What is your view of the 
' difficulty of getting it the site value of all the land in Pan goon? 

A. — ^ITiere is no land actually in Pangooii now that can he valued purely 
as agricultural laud. 

Q. — Gould you value the sites apai’t from the buildings? 

A. — Yes. But sales are always sales of land and buijdings. One has to 
make deduction on account of the buildings to get at the rate for land per 
square foot. 

Q. — Bo you think it would be jiracticable to get a valuation of all the sites 
in Rangoon sufficiently accurately to base on it a tax on capital value 

A— Yes; if you want to know the present value of any land, that could 
be ascertained ivith a coiTam degree of accuracy. 

Q. — That was the problem in England under the Ei nance Act of 1910, 
but the attempt failed miserably. 

A. — Pangoon is comparatively a small area and I think it could be done. 

Q. — Do you think a tax oi that kind would be fair? 

A. — I am not prejiared to say that it ivould he. 

Q. — ^Why should these people pocket enormous profits and contribute 
nothing at all to Government^ 

‘ A. — They do not derive any particular benefit from their agricultural 

f land, unless and unt 1 it is used lor builuing purposes, and then they become 

liable to municipal rates. 

Q. — ^After ail the municipal rates are really, to a very great extent, a 
* payment for services rendered. 

I A. — ^Yes. 

. Q, — ^Aren’t many people holding a title to the land that unbuilt upon? 

i A. — ^Yes. 

f Q. — ^lYouId it not be a fair charge upon them? 

I A, — I do not think so. If they find themselves in possession of a 

I valuable piece of property, 1 do not see why they should not reap some 

I benefit from it, 

I The Presidetit. Q.— Isn’t it one of the principles of taxation that you 

! tax a windfall without niei'oy? 

A, — suppose that is so. 
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Feny Thoiupson. Q. — At any rate^ a tax would bare this teudency: 
it iuiglit tend to btop the land being used ior Liiiidiiig piiiposes. 

A. — Personally I should like to see it taxed, because nothing annoys me 
more than to acquiie land which has never been used ior anythnig but 
growing paddy or possibly flowers for 20 years and have to jiay Its. 6,000 
or Rs. 6,000 for it on the ground that it is now building land. As a matter 
of fact, I would welcome such a tax which might possibly have the effect of 
keeping the value ol these lands down a little. 

Q. — Do you really think yon could get a sufficiently accurate valuation 
of the unimproved value of land? 

A. — i think you could make a sufiiciently accurate valuation to levy 
a tax. 


Q. — ^What sort oi staff do you think it wants? You would have to keep 
these valuations up to d<iue diut ie\ise thtun iroii^ time to time 

A. — Such a staff as I have in my own office. If you could get a proles- 
sioiial valuer, so much the better. 

The Prohic^ent. Q. — ^The Corporation have at present a staff. 

A. — They have an assessment staff. 

Sir Percy Thompson, Q. — They merely ascertain the annual value oi land 
and buildings. We surely want persons of different qualifier i ions to find out 
the capital value of land and buildings and then ascertain the value of 
houses, which is to be deducted. 

A. — I should think probably that the ‘best staff would he such a staff 
as I have in my office. My Laud Department is only a small one, but you 
want men who knov/ the local conditions and the history of land in 
Rangoon for the last few years and have access to records of sales and 
transactions. 


Q. — How long do you think it would take your staff to make a valuation 
of all such land in Rangoon? 

A, — My staff, as it is, w^ould take two to three years to make anything 
like an accurate valuation. 


Q. — And when they have done it, wouldn’t the valuation so foujnd be 
very controvei ^ i al ? 

A. — will not only be controversial, but will keep on fluctuating. That, 
1 iiiiiik, is an o\en moie sc! loiis object-ion. H 7,011 uv a valuat on to-da\, 
five years bence it would be out of date, 

Q. — 1 think we will have to renew the valuation once in, iay, five years, 
A. — 


Q. — Then, ought not you also to ascertain 
improvements ? 

A. — ^Yes. 


the value due to all kinds of 


Q —Wouldn’t that cause some difficulty? 

A. — When you get the value of the land as it stands with the improve- 
ments on it, in older to get the unimproved value, you would have to make 
a deduction on account of the improvements. 

Q. — Still 7 oil tbink the task s a feasible one? 

A.— Yes, I think it is.^ We have had to do it in respect of our Govern- 
ment estates in Rangoon in the last twelve months to fix rents. The com- 
mittee which wont into this subject laid it down that fixation of rents 
should be based on consideration of the market value of the land and the 
cost of equipment, 4 per cent on the market value of the land and 6 per cent 
on the cost of equipment. 

The President. Q, — That was land which had been built oyer. 

A. — ^Not necessarily, some was built over and some not built over. 

Sir Percy Thompson. Q. — In reply to Q. 117, you say that you do 
not understand how the discharge of a national service can devolve upon a 
local body. Do you ^tjl! ‘iclheie*to it? 

A. — ^When I wrote that, I was thinking more of things like the main- 
ienaiiCG of the Army and Navy— obvious national services. Such national 
services as education and sanitation might certainly be paid for, in part at 
any rate, by the local inhabitants. 

Q. — understand that your principle of making grants-in-aid would be 
that they should be proportioned to the expenditure of the local body : you 
say that the general principle upon which such grants should be made should 
be that of Government helping those who help themselves? 
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A — Yob . otherwi&o, ab things are in JBunna, 1 think yon will find people 
trying to got out ol responsibility and falling back on GoYermnent assistance. 

y. You nould make the grant conditional on efficiency in the administra- 
Uon of the services P 

x\ . — Certainly. 

The President. Q. — ^Ts not that policy rather one of giving to those that 
haven’t? Take a diy distiict with a large area and a small wet district. 
The small wet distiict, for instance, has the bigger revenue, but less length 
ct roads to maintain. 

A. — I had in mind municipalities rather than districts. District funds 
have only been in existence in Burma for a short time, and I personally had 
^ very little to do with them. 

fjir Peicy Thompson, Q. — ^Would it not also apjily to the case of munici- 
palities? \"ou have poor as well as rich municipalities. 

A. — Yes. I would not apply the policy rigidly, hut merely I want the 
poor mujiicip allties to show some signs of helping themselves, 

Q. — ^Yoii do not think the grant-in-aid should be given unless the locality 
IS taxing itself to the full. 

A. — Unless it tries to discharge its duties itself, I do not want them to 
live on charity. 

The President. Q. — would like you to re-classify the taxes given in 
appendix i to your lejiorb under^a number ol main "heads, e.g., taxes on 
trade, taxes on pioperty, taxes on peisons, taxes on transactions, taxes on 
carriages and animals including dogs, and payments for services rendered. 
Y^our market and tolls aie piatticail,^ taxes on trade, 

A. — Thoj’' are really. I consider them as indirect taxes. 

your reply to Q. Ill, yon say that practically every munici- 
pality in Burma relics^ on tolls on i ehieles maintained outside municipal 
limits upon their entering within such limits. That would be another tax 
' on trade. 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Do you accept that classification generally, taxes on trade? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — ^Practically, the large levy on markets in Burma is the equivalent 
of the octroi or terminal tax in Noi’thern India and tolls in Madras, 

A. — It certainly has occuired to me that that is so since 1 wrote this 
repoi't. It is a fairly remunerative indirect tax in another form, 

Q. — 1 pass on to taxes on proxierty. First of all, you propose in the 
rejjort to abandon land revenue in towns and to leave it to municipalities. 
Has any action been taken on that? 

A . — L am alraid I do not know, 

Q . — We have referred to some such idea in Q, 103 of our questionnaire. 
Are you iirejiared to see land revenue abolished within municipal limits? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^That would mean that certain plots of land would escape ground 
rent, whereas plots belonging to private companies would still be paying 
it. Wouldn’t that be giving something to the occupier tor nothing? 

A. — The iirivate owners of land in Rangoon do not pay ground rent, but 
everybody else does. 

Sir Percy Thompson, Q. — Whom do they pay it to? 

A. — ^In Rangoon, to the Development Tiust. 

Q. — Of course, Government naturally^ charges a rent for ail the land 
that belongs to it. But the point is, with regard fco the land which has 
come within the municipal limits, is there any reason why rent should not be 
paid for that? 

The PreskUni, Q.— -May I put it in this way? In certain parts of India, 
I *you have three classes oi land inude a toun — original village-site free of land 

I revenue, agxicultural land paying agricultural rent and land which is 

w subsequently disposed of by Government and this wdll be subject to full com- 

^ petitiya rack rent, less a small amount to allow a margin to be taken by 

^ auction, that is according to the orders of 1895. Now the suggestion was 
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made that you should wipe out Government taxation in order to enable fclie 
local body to enhance its rates throughout, the idea being that if Government 
were already^ baking Rs* 50, the limit being Rs. 60, you make the 
municipality limit itself to the Rs, 10; whereas if you wdpe out the Govern- 
ment taxation, it will get Rs. 60. 

A.— Yes. 

Sir Peroi/ TJiOhipson, Q. — Take a village which develops into a town. 
Because certain sites have been allotted for village site free, and the agri- 
cultural laud now develops into a town, is there any reason why the people 
who have been occupying these houses and sho|)& should not pay for them? 
Surely the Provincial Government is entitled to charge a rent, the ground 
rent, for the land il it (jiovei imuMit iiin])eit\. And li, ui iact, liuiu usage 
and custom it has got into private ownership, is there any particular reason 
why you should not pay a tax in addition to ground rent? 

A.' — I do not think there is any, except Lhe difficulty that we experience 
in Rangoon and that is the toLal divorce between law and public opinion. 
You might pass an Act empowering you to levy the tax but find it impossible 
to collect it. In Rangoon there are people who have been occupying portions 
of Government estate ior years at a very low rent — on ridiculous rents — 
bearing no relation to the value of the land. 

Q. — [s that under lease 

A. — Some of that is under lease, but mostly ivithout lease; and when 
Sir Charles Webb founded the Development Trust and endeavoured to intro- 
duce rent which would hear some relation to the value of the land, there 
was an outcry against it. So we had to abandon that idea and introduce 
very modified rents. 

Q, — I should have thought that the number of people who have got these 
sites for practically nothing is so small that you will have general public 
opinion saying “Why should these people get off free’’. 

A. — ^A great many people have these sites for pracbically nothing and 
they had been living on them for some years — the land was undeveloped and 
Government could not very well insist on their taking out leases, either 
long or short, for undeveloped land, and so the ;7 left them alone until they 
were able to develop Lhe land. And now, having developed the land, we 
say they have got to pay but they simj:>ly rise up and flatly decline to do so. 

Q. — I quite understand the particular individiials concerned being un- 
willing to pay; but wdiy should they get sympathy from the general i)ublic? 

A. — They have got the sympathy of the Legislative Council. 

The President. Q. — But you could nob put the private land on the same 
basis as Governmeiit land wliicb you are disposing of directly? 

A. — ^This is Government land. 

Q. — Have you any system here under which agricultural land coming 
within the limits of a municipality is taxed to a higher rate than the 
agiucultural rate? 

A.— No. 

Q. — It never becomes liable to Government taxation? 

— ^Theoretically only the homestead plots not exceeding .25 acre ai^e 
exempt from land revenue, hut in practice 1 do not know whether it is 
adhered to. 

Q, — there any section in the Burma Town and Village Lands Act 
that enables the Government to levy anything they like? 

A. — think the Low^'er Burma Town and Village Lands Act exempts 
household plots ol‘ a quarter of an acre or less: anything over quarter of an 
acre in towns is liable to iwenue. 

Q.— That gives power to levy anything you like? 

A. — I fancy the land wdll have to be included in some settlement, fn 
practice, land "which already pays municipal tax is not assessed to land 
revenue in Rangoon. 

Q. — ^The two things are quite different ? 

A.— They are. 

Q.— The question is, do you see any way of levelling up land revenue as 
flisbinct from the municipal rate on the three classes of land which I have 
described ? 

A.*— We have not got those three classes of land in Burma- There are 
only two daB^?es— freehold or Government 
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Q. — You have got land which is now at the disposal of the Government? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — And you have got land which is somebody’s possession with an 
agricultural tax? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — And land which is paying no tax or land revenue, either freehold 
or otherwise? 

A. — If it is a freehold, it escapes revenue only if less than .25 acre; 
otherwise it pays land revenue. 

Q. — At what rate? 

A. — At the agricultural rate. But the total is very small. Ivty office 
collects this land revenue in Rangoon and the amonnt is very small. 

Q. — You agiee that property in ii on-agricultural land one of the types 
of proT)erty that escapes taxation? 

A. — Yes, that class of propeity to which reference was made just now — 
undeveloped agricultural property on the outskirts of Rangoon — certainly 
does escape taxation. 

Q. — ^With i-egard to assessinonl of railways to local tax, yon say no one 
oxcei')t a spec alist con hi dp'« vith u 

A. — I am afraid F do not know very much about the subject. 

Q. — Bid you come across many difficulties in that connection in your 
tour throughout India? 

A. — No; because they make no effort to deal with the subject on the 
English system. They simply take a more or less arbitrary valuation and 
ralue so much per ceut on the i>roperty as its rental value. 

Q. — ^Under section R35 of the Railway Act, the Commissioner has to 
assess ? 

A> — T do not know about that. 

Q. — You recommend ‘^the taking of a percentage of the capital cost of 
buildings and of the value of lands as representing the ratable value of the 
railway”. Would you apply that to both the municipalities and District 
Councils ? 

A. — District Councils have not yet levied any tax on property. 

Q. — Does the railway company pay land revenue on the land? 

A. — No; it is their own land. 

Q.— Then the track would he Free of tax? 

A.— T should think it would. ^ As a mattoi of fact, District Councils came 
into existence since T wrote this repoit, and T have not considered that 
question fiom that point oF view; hut T tliink it would he, 

Q.— As regards land in a municipality, both btiildings and track will be 
taxed ? 

A. — That is one of the sore points in the ease of the Burma Railways 
and Rangoon Municipality. 

Q.— Would not your recommendation cover that: that *^tlie existing 
system of rating railway property whei'ehy a percentage of the capital cost 
of buildings and of the capital cost of land is taken as constituting the 
ratable value should continue to he followed in Burma”? 

A. — The Burma Railways objected to the rails and the land covered by 
them being included in the valuation. They said ^^what benefit does this 
land derive from nmiucipal ^en(ce'^?” 

Q. — ^Had you any idea wbat pei'centage should be taken? 

A . — i per cent on land and 8 per cent on the pi’oporty. This is 
what was actually levied in Rangoon, and I think matters should be left as 
they ai'e. In some other parts of Burma different rates are taken. 

The F^^esklent. Q.- — ^Wibli regard to tax on persons, you don’t like 
profession tax? 

A. — It seems to be another form of income-tax. ^ 

Q. — Is it not like the thathameda or the Punjab hahyat tax which is 
collected on the basis of the chowkidari as.sessments — a rough and ready rate 
oil the family? 
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A.---Tiie profession lax in Calcutta- is practically a license fee. Capita- 
tion tax is a poll-t.ix pure and s niplc 

Q.— Yonr capitation tax is going to be developed into a circumstances 
and property tax? 

A —That is the idea. c 

Q— And oiromnstaiices and property tax is very similar to the profes- 
sion tax*'^ 

A.— I do not think so. „ . , n tt -4. j -o 

Q Di(| you study them as existing iu the Punjab and United t'ro- 

'"'"'l-No; 1 did not see the d minis Lances and Pl'»P^^;y 'ButTdid 

T studied it in tlie Central Provinces IMnnicipal Mannai. Jiut i aid 
St get the there vas any roseinhlance between the protes- 
sion tax and the tax on circumstances and property. 

Q.--I think they more or less run into one another. ..i x-u 

A. take it that the circumstances and property tax is ^ ^ 

£“i?s"iuis “• ; 'Y 

Q.-Ib it not the fact that a man is a Barrister is some indication of his 
cirenm^^mes?.^ considerations taken into account. 

n’_With resard to tax on transactions, you say that there is a stamp 

duty on transfer of pi operty; how is that collected. 

'a —T hat is collected by the registration officer who charges an extra 
fee smd sends an account to the Accountant-General and we draw the amount 
from the Accountant-General. ^ _ 

fphe tax on carriages and animals is practically universal. 

diifeS^Fiis eta rwSriaaia^^^^ 

A — Reliance is placed primarily on the first, second and t iir . 

™ XSSI" M a.. ,0.4 ,.,7 ™ 

MISSIS' 

they ought to assess and collect then oun taxes. 

' Q.__in Prance they do not have control over their own staff. 

qily^ur procedure in the Development Trnst here is to buy land and 

??ell it again? ^ 

^_Yes; that is what we are doing at present. . 

qi-There is no procedure for the development of private land on the 

basis of a betterment tax? i *71 

A Wa have in Chapter TV of our Act a scheme by which we can include 
_ A. We ha oSneril scheme of development and then charge the 

Ers wCare benefited a percentage of the increment to the value of 
their land, 

?'”w6^have\eve^^orked’it, because the safeguards in the Act and the 
SjihBeqW Xwds made by rnles are such as to render it practically 
unworkable. 

Q.— Have you studied its working anywhere else? 

A.— Noj I had no opportunity. 
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16th April 192S. 
nAwmon 

Present ; 

Sn Cir\in,ns Todhctntkh, kx s i., i.c s., President. 

Sir Biky Maht\b, ci.r i.h , icx.s.i., i.o.M., Maharajaclhiraja 

Baliadui of Buidwan. 

Sir Pmic'Y Thompson, k.b.p., c.ij. 

The Hon’ hie S^bhae JoaENoBv Singh, 

Dr. E, P. PiBANJPYE. 

Hr. L. Tv. [Iydie, 

Mr. A. E. BOYB, Collector o£ Sea Customs, Burma, was examined. 


i 



Written memorandum of Mr. Boyd. 

Q. 78. — A tariff imposed, strictly from a revenue producing point of 
view, should presumably include everything, but since some things are 
allowed in tree or vith a \eiy small duty, 3 tjiink, perhaps, articles which 
bring in a very small I’evenue might be eliminated. It would help to make the 
imposition less irritating. For instance, theie are a great many articles 
imported through the post on which duty js charged, and the amount ’re- 
covered is very small. This is a very great source of complaint and irritation 
to the importeis. 


Q. 79 — Statistics for the past five years on the following high duty 
ai'tteles, namely (present dul\) ~ 


Spirits . . 

Oigaieites 
Saccharine . . 

Motor caiB and cycles 

Silk . . ^ 

Gold and Silver mannfaetures 
Toys and Games lequisites . . 


Its. 21-1 4-0 per pi oof gallon. 
75 per cent 
Ra. 20 per lb 
30 per cent. 


show that although there has been a decrease in the value there has in some 
instances been an increase in the duty. 


Undoubtedly, the high rate of duty has resulted in increased smuggling, 
— vide the cigarette smuggling across the Siamese frontier and the gold lace 
and matches across the Pondicherry and Karikal frontieis. The Ardath 
Company have not been able to impoi't ‘^556” cigarettes, for instance, for 
about two yeais. They are doing so now however. The same applied to a 
large firm in Madras, who used to supply practically the whole of the South 
of India with matches. They had to stop importing altogether as they were 
being undersold by importers of smuggled matches across the Pondicherry 
frontier. Not only does Governraent lose the duty on these articles, but the 
legitimate honest would-be importer loses very badly too as it stops his trade. 
We estimated very i oughl.’s that about 7 m 8^ lakhs of rui>ees worth of goods 
wex*e smuggled acio^’s the Pondicherry iiointier yearly. 


Q. 80. — ^Yes, I think the rate of duty could be raised without hurting 
the trade on tea and salted fish. The present rate of 7f annas a maund 
works out to only 2 per cent ad mhrem on dry fish and 5 per cent ad 
valorem on wot fish, as compared with the general rate of duty at 15 per 
cent ad valorem. The following are the qixantities and value of dry and 
wefc salted fish imported into Tlxnmia from foi^eigri ports during the year 


Meh, dry, salted 
wet „ 


Owt. 

Mds. 

Talue. 



na 

66,449 

89,083-3 

21,70,407 

16,320 

20,862 2 

1,96,154 


TI-23 




2*1 
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The duty on dry salted fish at 7^ annas a maund yielded Rs. 41,768 or 
1.9 per cent on the value, and that on wet salted fish amounted to 
Bs. 9,775 or 5 per cent on the value. I put this proposal to the Central 
Board of Revenue in December last, but the Government of India considered 
this was not a convenient time to take up the point. 

Tea , — ^At present 15 per cent might be increased to a specific duty of 
3 annas a lb. 

Q. 81. — It will simplify matters a great deal if an ad valorem duty 
is fixed for medicinal spirituons preparations. These comprise a very large 
number of preparations by several makers and are imported in comparatively 
small quantities. The work of testing and assessment is laborious, and 
there is a delay in imssing the goods. Each preparation of each maker, 
however small, has to be shown separately in the Bill of Entry. Whisky, 
brandy and gin are tested by appraisers, but medicinal preparations have 
to be sent to a Chemical Examiner. Denatured spirit is assessed at 7j per 
cent ad valorem j and methylated liniments and tinctures, which are im- 
pota})]e, at 15 per cent. Considering the good nse to which medicinal pre- 
parations are x>ut, and the fact that they cannot be drunk as a beverage 
as in the case ^ of whisky, I think there is a good case from all points of 
view for assessing these preparations at 15 per cent. 

Q. 82.— "I think not in Burma. 

Q. 83. — I think specific duties are preferable wherever they can suitably 
be fixed. Disputes with importers as to values will^ be reduced to a mini- 
mum. Tariff valuations are in a way a sort of specific duty. 

Q. 84. — ^The system of tariff valuations has, on the whole, worked well. 
These are fixed for the calendar year and are very seldom altered during 
the course of the year. When there is a drop in prices, importers grumble; 
on the other hand, they gain when pjices rise. On the whole, importers 
prefer tariff valuations as they save disputes regarding market values, and 
as they help to get their goods cleared more expeditiously. 

Q. 85. — This refers to assessments under clauses (a) and (b) of 
Section 30 of the Sea Customs Act. As regards assessments under clause (a), 
merchants have continually protested against assessments on the price at 
which the last wholesale dealer sells the goods, or, in other words, on the 
highest price obtainable in the market. Importers contend that the goods 
should be assessed on the wholesale price at which they sell, but the Govern- 
ment of India have ruled that the terms 'Wholesale cash price’’ should be 
defined as the ^ ‘local wholesale market value” irrespective of the price at 
which transactions aie conducted between importers and dealers. 

Assessments under clause (b) are ordinarily based on invoices. At this 
port the invoices produced have been found to be reliable. In cases of 
doubt the goods are actually examined by an appraiser. 
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Statement showing the quantity and value of iron and steel products affected by the ’protecUve duties imported into Enr 
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Statement of protective duties realized in the Province, of Burma on metals— Iron and Steel— during 

to ISth March 1925 and also of duties eo]lected_ra correspo^ng items from 1st April 1922 to 


Beseriptioji of articles. 


1922-2S. 


1923-21 


lat Apnl 
io 12th J mie 
1921 


Araount of duty which 

Duty at would have been 

proteeiive^Tates je^iahle fiom 13th 
a1 rates 

June 19^1 ^ pieviously before the 
to 15tli Haicjii protective 

1925 


! Iron angle ohanuel and tee 

) 3Bar and rod— common 

L or gteel— 

) Kails wire or Breneh .. - - ^ * • .* * 

) Pipes and tubes and fittings therefoi if iiveted or oiheiwise 
built up of plates or sheets. . • i, 

) Plates not under ^ inch thick including sheets ineii 
thick or over. 

) Sbeets under § inch thick not fabiicated 
) Sheets all sorts fabricated . . . • ^ ■ 

) Wire all kinds other than barbed or stianded fencing wiie 

Common merchant bar and rod .. •• •• 

n Steel angle and T not galvanized, tinned or lead coated and 
beam channel zed txough plate piling and other sDueturai 
section and also steel structures for the construction of 
buildings, bridges, tanks, etc., but not including builders 
hardware. 

.) Tin plates and tinned sheets including tin taggeis . . 

\) Tin plate cuttings 


l,28,93i i 
U^) 1,11,636 i 


1,71,852 
19,939 
{b) 1,19,136 

11,011 

(e) 91,766 


53,023 

ia) 2.13,191 ! 


1,31,711 
18,257 
{b) 1,47.351 

31,269 
iV) 97,591 


id) 2,49,217 (d) 2,13,901 

182 


15,97,688 


13,21,099 


3,55,195 


us. 

1,366 

1,10,336 

3,08,182 

21,691 


5,26,685 i 
1,355 1 
21,727 I 

3,09,191 ! 
3,63,481 1 


1,62,167 

201 

19,36,237 


us. 

1,092 

56,117 

1,13,956 

8,678 


3,17,110 

542 

9,131 

1,16,950 

1,62,619 


1,08,120 

131 

9,91,191 


(d) Includes duty on unriveted articles assessed at non -protective lates. i 4 ^ oio 

m Includes duty on fencing wiie, piano wire and wiie lOpe assessed a1 non-pioteotiTe lates. 
(<?) Includes duty on iron materials assessed at non-proteetive lates, 

(d) Shows collections on tin plates only. 


ImpoTts of Motor vehicles from Foreign eotmtries into Burma. 




Mold ears. 


Motor omnibuses, motor vans and 


Motor evolfifl. 



1 




i— 

motor lorries. 






— 

i 

, 1923~y4:. 

1 

1924-25. 

1923-24 

1924-25. 

1923-24. 

1924-26. 


< 

Qaaii- 
i tit^^ 

1 ^ 

! 

' A^alne 

1 

Quan- 

tity 

Yaine. 

, Quan- 
tity 

Value 

) 

Quan- 

tity. 

Value 

1 Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 

1 Quan- 
tity. 

Value. 


1 NO. 

Kb. 

NO. 

KS. 

NO. 

1 

Kb. 

NO. 

KS, 

NO. 

as. 

NO. 

KS. 

I/iiited Kingdom 

Mesopotamia 

! 60 

1 22 

2.20,639 

44,000 

130 

3J0.648 

6 

58.613 

12 

60,377 

114 

80,764 

149 

1,02,256 

t^txaits . . 

Canada ma Atlantic Coast 

32 

213 

61,030 

4,30,792 

14 

296 

34.152 

5,37,164 

6 

9 

10.090 

12,861 

19 

32 

30,233 

43,812 

2,598 

2 

1,465 

’* 7 

3,407 

•Germany 

Belgium 

2 

38 

14,628 

1,16,678 

' 11 

26.150 

1 

5.974 

1 

4 

i*,838 

* 3 

**658 

JPranoe . , 

48 

1,35,073 

25 

51,780 








* • 

Italy 

10 

12,718 



*8,662 







United States of Ameiiea ma 
Atlantic Coast. 

604 

13,26,853 

534 

11.41.948 

32 

53,507 

95 

1,4*5,106 

22 

26,044 

’* 1 

380 

United States of Ameiiea via 

3 

7,474 1 
; ) 











Paoide Coast. 












Ceylon . . 

PMlippine Islands and Guam. 

•* 

i 

* * 

. . 

I 



i 

1 

2,200 

1,300 

2 

760 

Petal . . 

1,032 

23,99,886 | 

1,010 

21,54,842 

56 1 

1,49,707 

I 

159 

2,82,426 

145 

1,13,611 

162 

1,07.451 



statement showing 


the percentage of wAstage in imported salt 
before delivery. 



Quantity 

warehoused 

Excess or waat- 

Quantity deli- 

Wastage 


Quantity manifested. 

excluding 

q^uantity 

ex- 


age ex-ship. 

vered ex-bond. 

hond. 

y-.; . V •■■■.■:■ 

delivered ex- 


1 


iii - ^ i. . ■ 

ship. 




ijy- ■ ■']■■. •■•;. ...•■■ 

IffDS. 


MDS. 

PER CENT 

iii “ Baron Androssan ’’ 26-S 





it* 

. and 26-S— 

176,94:4:* 444: maunda .. 

I80,861*‘i44 

2*20 per cent 

178,005*625 

1*57 

:!5 


excess. 



,1'; 

|! , 

“ Sittang ’’ 28-S— 

122,500*0 maimds 

121,704*5 

0*64 per cent 
short. 

119,210'() 

2 04 . 


“ Yorkshire ” 30-S and 



.. , 


; 

32-8— 

27,222'222 maunds 

27,660 

1*6 per cent 

26,526*626 

4*10 

ii 

! 

excess. 



:ii 

‘* Kio Azul ” 24-S — 

i' : 174,222*221 maunda 

172,720 

0*86 per cent 
short. 

166,499*687 

4*18 

, . 1 1 “ Dunolutba ’’ 5-S .. 

122, 499*999 

122,499*999 

113,487*500 

7*36 


f yPegu’»i-S— 

; 40,833*333 maunds .. 

35,690 

0*87 per cent 

35,526*000 

4*16 

‘ - '1- - 


excess. 



i * 

: ! ? Torksliire 4-S— 

y 38,709*998 maunds .. 

40,100 

3*59 per cent 

38,727*500 

3*42 

■i i"' , 


excess. 



.1 ■ !■; 

) • ! 

1 ■' 5 

1 / “ Simla ” 5-S-- 

64,099*884 maunda .. 

64,275 

0*27 per cent 

62,593*125 

2*61 

J J ■ 


excess. 



f ■ i ' 

M ■; 

■i ! 

“ Gloucestershire ” 10-S— 

,! 32,666*666 maunds .. 

32,520 

.. ' _ 

0*44 per cent 
short. 

31,648-760 

2*67 


Mr. 'Boyd gave oxal evidence as follows 
ne President 0.— You think that a tariff imposed for a revenue 

little things are pm-pncfcs. _ , „ 

Q.— You cannot exempt all articles of small value? 

use are the cases tbab I referred to. ^ +1,^ -hio-b 

Q.^Toys you mention lower down have been falling off under the high 
dutv. Those come as Christmas presents r . 

A.-They come out more for shops. “llVave to be 

‘ ni-lf Tol pr?j£ importation would increase to an undesirable extent. 

received complaints from tailors that . 

up the.postaJ receipts novr,-'., 'V’y'; ' 


I>/\ Q.-— tlireaci eaii be iiiii>oi'tecl by post? 

' A^—yes; very easily, ■ 

The PresidewL Q . — In dealing with iteni 79 you Kspeak of the high rate 
of import duty. Is there a fall in the returns? 

A.— Yes., 

Q. — These are figures for Bangoon only? 

■, A.-^Yes., , . 

Q. — You think the duty on salted fish could be raised? 

' A.~-Yes.', 

Q. — ^Where is the salted fish imported from? 

A, — I cannot tell off-hand. At any rate it is out of India. Mostly 
China I think, 

Q. — The salted iish from Madras and Bombay is made from salt which 
is duty-free? 

A. — do not know. PGrhai:)S it would be. It is the foreign fish that 
is coming in large quantities. 

Q. — Similarly there is a duty on tea? 

A.— Yesj but that is a duty which we can fairly reasonably put up too. 

Q. — There is a considerable import of China and Ceylon tea? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^Even that duty is not sufficient to make peoxDle take to Assam 
tea? , . - 

A. — Apparently not. ^ 

Q.^ — ^TIigh as regards medicinal sx)irifcuous preparations you suggest an 
ad mkrem duty. 

A. — Yesj that is an item which gives no end to work. 

Q. — Blit how could you have an ad 'valorem duty on medicinal spirits? 

A. — I would levy the duty on the whole preparation and not on the 
; spirit' : in v it.:' 

, Q, — ^At present the duty levied on spirit is Bs. 21-14-0? 

A. — ^Yes, if tested: if not tested, tlien Bs. 30. 

Q. — It is enormously in excess of tlie value of the x)reparation ? 

A. — Yes; hut the spirit in these preparations is jiroportionately very 
small. For perfumed spirit the duty is Bs. 30 per imperial gallon, or 15 
per cent ad valorem, wliiciiover is higher. 

- Q.—AVould a similar rate apply to mecliiiual si)irituous preparations? 

A. — I would agree to an ad valor e-m duty being put on the whole lot, 

Q.— One districb in Bengal once drank 80,000 ])ottle.s of Earn de Cologne, 
Have not these duties led to the making of these medicated si>irits in 
India? The Local Govern nieuts liave been generally lowering the duties 
all round and a local trade has sprung up. 

A. — 1 have not heard of that. 

Q. — You say as regards assessments, morchauts have continuously pro- 
tested against assessments on the price at wliich the last wholesale dealer 
sells the goods, oi*, ;n other wcu’cls, on the highest price obtainable in the 
..■market. 

A. — That is a very vexed question. It is not fair to charge at what 
the last wholesale dealer sells. This is what we do. A man imports certain 
goods worth Bs. 100. He may sell it at a discount of 2i^- per cent. He may 
have bought at 5 per cent discount. He re-selis it again for something 
higher. MV- ai'e obliged, to charge on the highest wholesale rate and not the 
original rate of the importer. ITie inerdiant says it is not fair, 

Q. — Is this a new rule? 

A, — This is the practice witli regard to goods with fluctuating prices. 

Q. — ^What would be your alternative? 

A.— The only alternative would be to take it on the first person’s whole- 

rate. It looks rather more fair from the point of view of the merchants, 
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twfo/three'inVraie!^^^^^ makinrpro'fts’' \n'' f" 

on a value of Rs. 106 for thatP piofit?,. Wliy should [ be charged 

By.Parannm. Q.— You would take it from the succeeding man? 

TU P^T-i rate higher than the rate of my purchase. 

A ™ti P>-icos ascertained P 

in the hazar. '^Therefore wSal'e ® ® 

may he more than he ought to mv Voni /if+ ^o,l6 market rate which 

goods under Section 32 ^ me to take the 

not payp Q- Supposing a man doe.s not take the goods and does 

i/i7pr«'vlnT^"' •‘^ve sold by auction, 

of salt, do'ytloiSite 

locally-made or imported stuff P ' weighment is necessary for 

A.— Yes, X am only concerned with imported salt. 

Q.— In Calcutta you utilise the Kilby counter P 
A.' — ^Yes. 

Q.— Bo you iiiul it qiiiio satisfaefcory ? 

couutor is wrong!^^^Tt^*?s worried / ■<^lnnk tli6 system of tlie 

the door of thelalt tub is closeV after S*’^t\i"her’^rT"®*®''l 

pendulum has to fall to an angle of about 41 rWvlf ^ T ‘^*?®^iai'ged. The 

on Its return. ii is. theinfo,? .d.vio rs that 'life ^ 

opened to such an extent that the pondiihim has nof m "^i 

and yet all the salt ,-an l,t clischarocd In tl 4 " s . + 

register at all. Another drawback h that ii^iomo+^™ '''ould not 

of rock salt i.s thrown into the nh with tL oZer s^ ^'™P 

isl;,."""' t" i-*.S s2Sv’1*.,iS‘i“ru,;A 

,Q.--Yon have in veil led a connter which stops that? 

CovmimJnt'oMmhLilJd'Tslw 0 ^^! ^’P '>y the 

ol the .salt tub comuioncps to open and before the 

heon founil on actual test that the lar causa/l T * discharged, ft has 
falling into the tub docs not affect it at -ilV Fn f5+ lump of rock salt 
that it should do so. r have md this CO U *1"'*® impos,sib]e 

»-a,v and we cannot cboal ft ete, 1 i "covern^^^^ i>n«ginahle 

eoiirse, the morchoid does not want.' '''ovei nnuiit s lavoiir which, of 

Q.— You regard any system of storage as bound to involve .some wastage? 

■■ s.»-.Sc 

Bn™ .ESEl'f- « <’»•«» J. , 

ni.oui'irS Si fvi'; i" » "™iui, «„d n „„„ 
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eaiuiot see lliat the advantages to bo gained are worth the enornioas co^t 
ol taking such a census ol productiou. enoinious cost 

Q* It niay bo answered similar^ lo Uio above with tho addifion fli-H 

<‘on.si(loral)Jy sliort ol uuciu-acy aiirl tlio va\tie 
when oldained would bo vory doubllul. vaiue 

.slatisiu's oi all kinds are valuable if regularly 

Q. i3.-"-Lhis appears lo cover Uovenimcnt trading nliich uothino: will 
persuade the commercial coiiiniuiiity is anything but immoral* theretore aiiv 
views expressed on this question are in our opinion entirely b4ide the point. 

l-J.— -Post^ and tolegiapli^. pioliLs on comage, or exchange, are items 
whioli have been more or less conceded as within Government sphere not 
because Government can work them any better than a inivatreom^ but 

thouX powers which it has not yet^ been 

thought hi to giant largely to private individuals. As these are practieallv 
Governmental services, m our opinion, tiiere is no justili^tion lor cSmim 

ancriounck'ir depreciation, amortization, interest on capital 

aiici rounds loi exbensions on tlio giounds that as service is entirely public 
theie IS no pistihcation loj- mulcting one set oi people ioi the benefit of 
another set, and it is the cheapness ol these servic es that asst ts ex ansion 
in other directions and increases tho vokinie ol tax collections 

rp . this question come under the heading of ‘‘Govermneni 

riadiiig , and with the sLateinent that they should not bi ‘mv rwiya 1 « * 
the hands ol Government, we cannot conceive ol anv ciiT‘iimcj+n,?n£x^ 
they could possibly be considered u '^0^ tiatiL 

wbi,-b is, practicaliy, iiiaclunery lor tlio utilization ol land 

ai^ disposed Tarthrabl-raLwi'!"^ t isluipi^ctSbli williolt*' wy 
expensive methods ol inoasurement. items 1 and o are worth froimj* further 
^^i'SOJially, i would say that tho cost ol water to the cuiSvator should 
ot be more than tlv> uctnai (o.i ol didivenng the water X fsufS 
niaigin to cover upkeep, amortization and funds for extensions. 

on proportion; each case should be decided 

on it.v ineiits, and the revenue oi the land served by artificial irrie-qilon 
should be m accordance with the value of the crops it pi^ducem 

levied under the Indian Forts Act should be devoted 
iieeds ol the port and development schemes, etc. in no case 
should pm-t revenues bo applied to the relief of general taxation. 

Q- I'lie two items mentioned the use is so universal tlmt fh^ 

fcakeii to apply and, though tliey are essentially 

Q. 24.--A tax on railway tickets would undoubtedly be termed an uniust 

and’ to cariw Ti ® ‘'““i i"«l«’ays ^vlio are compeUed to dobo! 

and to caiiy it to its logical conclusion, competing mtorests such as 

Xch?s"of ooniTim],o^^^^^^ rickshaws should bo similarly taxed, 

the kt few .wars upiukrVck^iKnvbba'f mIa 

paiticxilarly, it would appear tliat to tax entertainments would effectually 
put a brake on the^ organipition of cleaner, healthier and better controlled 
entertainments, ior it would be impossible to collect taxes from ail small shows 
of many and varied descriptions. The result would be that organized shows 
xn large towns whidi already ineet heavy taxation in income-tax and local 
taxes would pay, whereas the Jess desirable entertainers who nav little tf 
any, direct taxation xvould escape altogether. if 

?o .5' rather an important issue and it would seem that there 

IS no reason xvhy those people who are unable to enjoy tobacco or intoxicants 
beeaiiso ol their religious beliefs or customs, should not contribute throueli 

it is difficult to single anyone item 
which they alone enjoy. Certain sections of the community make immoderate 
^ wiilh, etc., but Lo tax these iu order to get at anv 

ot. “dmduals would also penalize those who have alreS 
tonkjbuted heavily through alcohol and tobacco. Any attempt, theretke, to 
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bOiJiU’iiie bitiokers aiirl noji-siuokors, dnnkoib and uon-drinlverS;, driig-takerb 
and nou-drng-takerh is out oi ilio tiuosLion. 

Qs. 27 to 29. — [Tnioss additional repi’esoiitalion based on ike measure oi 
taxation is in eontcmplationj adult siiiri ago within the limits now in existence 
appears to^ dispose ol the (question. A fuither relaxation oi these limits 
is not advisable^ it, as ^ve are under the imi)ressioii is the case, the 
ciualihcatioiis oi a voter are lower than in the better organized European 
countries. 

Q. 30. — A polJ tax as a primary tax to^ be oqiiitable would have to be 
very small and therelore haidly worth collection. 

Q, 3i. — Capitation tax appears to us to be the worst fonnoi poll tax excex>t 
perhajjs the pioposal to tax immigrants. 

Thathameda tax applied in the best way ib a much less objectionable 
form ol pei’sonai tax. 

The other taxes mentioned arc not applicable to Burma. 

Q. 32. -I tunsidci the taxes named in Q. 31 arc more objectionable than 
tliose nameil m Q. 32 (excepting octroi). The latter are far more dependent 
on individual ability io pa:y and might be described as income-tax on those 
who do not come within the Income-tax Act. 

income-tax correctJ^ apiiHed appeals to be one ol the most eixuitable 
methods oi spreading taxation, but its eiiuitable collection ai>pears to be 
possible only in countiies which are eilicientiy organized. 

Q. 34.— Faults could doubtless bo found with both schemes, but the 
jiresent Indian scheme can be said to be reasonably satisfactory. 

Q. 35.— We would not differentiate, inasmuch as a very large proportion 
of unoauiod mcomo is the return on savings from earned income which has 
already paid tax, particularly so m India. 

Q. 30,— Consider it impracticable in this country. 

Q. 37. — The English Govei union t has been sufficiently convinced oi the 
injustice oi the handicap on industry, etc., to repeal the Corporation Profits 
'Fax or any loim ol sujiei-tax oi cuuiptuues. 3 here appeals to be no justifica- 
tion for retaining it here for the reason that such a tax is directly on 
enterprise and curbs expansion. Further, it is a direct additional tax on 
large undertakings, whicli to meet the reciuircmeiits oi other participants not 
interested in tlie parent comxiany are comxioiled to form subsidiary companies. 
The double, sometimes treble, incidence oi this tax on companies and 
subsidiary conipanies is in cq^uity indeiensible, and in the long run must 
affect enterprise and the flow oi caxiital. 

Subsidiary comjiauies or companies partly owned by parent conipanies 
should, w© think, be recognized and woiconied as a necessity to enterprise and 
as a means oi bringing in capital and oi development. 

Parent companies may be willing and able to take part-share in a new 
enterprise, but have in front ol them the handicap of double or treble 
taxation. 

The policy oi nation embodied in the siipei-tax almost seems to be 
directly designed to discourage such developments or at least has this eJffect. 
As it is unthinkable to suppose this is intended, we consider the ta^ should 
b© abolished, if abolished and a substitute taxation found necessary, 
income-tax could be adjusted, although in the interest of the commerce of the 
country it is to be hoped no substitute would be necessary. 

Q. 40. — We consider there should always be a minimum below which 
income-tax would not be levied. The actual amount should be based on 
economical questions^ theoretically it should be higher when living is 
expensive, and lower when living is cheap. The present minimum appears 
to be reasonable. 

Q, 41, — ^Income-tax must necessarily be based on honesty, but only by 
stern application of the Act will the greater growth of correct accounting 
be enforced. The new centralized system must therefore have a good effect, 
but returns will show. 

Q, 42,— We fear it would be impossible here with such varied customs^ 
many sanotioned by long use, and others by cast© or religion, to introduce 
the French or a similar system. 

Q. 43*— We are opposed to this* 
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Q. 44. — income-tax free^ securities are usually issued under duresSj 
we do not consider that this question needs very close consideration. Any attempt 
to collect taxes by means of stamps on bearer securities would reduce the 
populiiritjr of such securities, and, as they are issued for the ])enefit of 
Government rather than for the benefit of the indiv^ual, and Government 
is the taxing authority, they must form their own opinion. 

Q. 46. — If this Tofers to doable taxation through super-tax, wo are not 
satisfied with the provisions of the law. Tt is a rank injustice that a company 
should have to pay ^Jui^er-'nax on its incume and the individual should again 
have to pay supei-tax oii his ’’eburns from that company. This is particularly 
harsh in the case of vsubsidiai\> companies. If super-tax on companies Ls 
not to be abolibhed, then the individual should be allowed to deduct from Ms 
super-tax the amount of super-tax paid by the concerns from which he draw’s 
his income. 

Kefer also to answer io Q. 37. 

Tf, on the other hand, the question lefers to provisions for relief from 
double taxation as betw’een India and the United Kingdom, these are fairly 
satisfactory. 

We are not satisfied \vith the exemption from taxation now granted to 
income derived from outside of India. 

For instance, the Indian Revenue Department are now attempt- 
ing to bring under tax the total profits of any company operating in India, 
but w’hose registered is in the United Kingdom, on the grounds that 

all profits whether in the shape of commissions on the sale of goods exported 
from India, or on the purchase of goods for export to India, or alternatively 
arising from the sale by the United Kingdom offices to destinations other than 
India of goods exported from India, are liable to Indian tax as profits arising 
or accruing in Endia. 

We consider it entirely wrong and inequitable that Government should 
tax in the case of firms resident without British India, who purchase through 
a branch or agency, the W’hole of the profit arising from the sale of such 
purchases in foreign markets. 

As an extreme instance of the lengths to which the Revenue Department 
are i^reimred to go, we may say there is known to ns a case where an assess- 
ment has been made on an agency commission earned by a Sondon Houseon 
Fire Insurance on rice exported ^roni India stored in Europe. 

The principle the CliandiGr proiosts against is the use being made of 
section 42 (1) of the Indian Income-tax Act to tax profits as deemed to 
accrue or arise In British India, "which in the ordinary accepted and legally 
defined moaning of the w’ords do not accrue or arise in India. 

Q. 47.— We are satisfied wdth the present system except that we hold 
that provisions should he made for the allowance of previous year’s losses in 
assessments up to a limit of, say, three years. 

Q. 48.— -All the quotations are applicable in many cases, bub it is con- 
ceivable that they do not always apply^ and individual cases should be 
judged on their meidts. Excise on certain articles vis a vis with customs’ 
duties, may be justifiable in certain cases, but in no case where such an excise 
will curb ’the expansion of a young and p^rowing industry. In India £e"W 
would fall outside the latter class, so generally speaking excise duties are not 
favoured. 

Q. 50.— To our mind it is a question of results Justifying the means. 
Undoubtedly, the principle is admissible, but tlie difficulties of application 
are in the great majority of cases insurmountable. 

Q. 51. — ^The answer is in the affirmative. 

Q. 52.— The answer is in the affirniaWe. 

Q. 53.— The rate of tax at present imposed does not appear to inflict any 
great hardship on large foodies of individuals. 

Q. 54.— We see no reason "why the manufacture of salt in the counti'y 
should not be aucjouraged, but where this is done by fixing excise slightly 
lower than duty, it should b© considered a measure to encourage production, 
in order that it may reach the stage of efficient competition with imports, 
and should bo looked upon as a temporary rather than a permanent measurCi, 
TI-26 








0. 5S.— As this appears l,o involve a measnre of Government trading we 

cannot ap:x'ee. . . 

Q. 59,— Government hading of any description is. to be depiecated, 

n fil _Wfi ponsider that sufficient evidence has been adduced to show 
class ot stimulant. 

O. 63.— In our view, levenue taxes with an ukerior purpose very often 
defeat their own purpose. 

Q_ 77 . It would appear that the authority collecting the revenue .should 

pay ior the preventive service. 

n 7R —An all round tariff of small dimensions appeals to us, with 

JSS'g', X 'SvSSSl.YiSlSlS s 

the province, particularly railway matenal and plant, and plant for industrial 
purposes. Tlieso should be admitted tree. 

rip»Sh./oi “a » 

leridoSj morriAsome in arriving at value on which to assess. 

vSnecifio duties are possible and perhaps advisable on articles which do 
..„T v?,TvMrarratlv in qualitv or composition, and there is no reason why 
(lO-D wmy very grea y i ^ in particular cases. Specific duties 

wnSe feasible have the merit of not incieasing the burden when costs rise. 

O. 84.— As long as the tariff values are arranged in consultation with 
tx'ading communities, it will work satisfactorily. 

Q 7 any of the articles named were suitable for taxation in this 
country as far as wf can see cost of collection would be out of all proportion 
to yieict. 

Us 88 and 89 —Strong arguments can be advanced on both sides of the 

r is 

the cost to the country. 

u 105— Anv increase in taxation as applied to minerals or the posses- 
sion ot mines can only result in the narrowing of what is exploitable, antt 
Sidermg that in orfer to arrive at the exploitation stage much risk ana 
eSeCtuM is undertaken by people who embark upon pro.speeting mining, 
the duties at present in operation are heavy. 

X08. ^Terminal taxes and octroi are amongst those which are 

considered most objectionable. 

X09.'~-’We agree with the^ criticism and believe that it would apply 
to terminal tax or octroi in description. 

X37.. — succession duty can be enforced with full justice to all com- 
munities, it might be considered an alternative form of taxation, but the 
difficulties are apparently enormous, and we should require to be satisfied 
that the difficulties could be successfully overcome. 

0. 152.— Import taxes have the advantage in that they are imposed 
upon the consumer who presumably can regulate his use of the articles taxed. 
Export taxes must fall upon the producer who has already been assessed to 
tax on land or income, as the case may be, and thus by reason oi being a 
producer, is mulcted in a greater measure of taxation than his non-producing 
neighbours. Export taxes are, therefore, taxes on productivity, which m 
our opinion is unsound. 

Q. 158.— Taking rice in Burma and jute in Bengal as an example, we 
consider that duties levied on export of this nature, if inevitable, should be 
orbited fco the province which produces them. 

Qs. 164 and 165.— Monopolies of any description are pot in the interests 
of the general publa* 
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Messrs. E»icliardson and MicMe gave oral evidence as follows : — 

The President. Q. — You have been kind enough to send us answers to 
our questionnaire on behalf of the Chamber of Commerce, and we thank you 
for it. 

A. — Thank you^ Sir. 

Dr. Milder. Q — I do not quite undexstaiid your answer to Q. 5. 

A. — If it is contemplated to have a census in a few jilaces in India where 
pxoduction is concenti ated, it is all right, but there is a large amount of 
production in vaiious small places. It is largely a question of opinion, and 
in our view the trouble and cost involved will not be in proportion to the 
results obtained. 

^ Q. — ^As commercial people, you would like to have, say, proper statistics 
oi jute, vlieat and other pioducts 

A. — Such statistics would midoubtodiy he tiselul, but the question of cost 
is our chief consideration. Commercial people have their own special ways 
of obtaining the statistics. 

Q. — ^Wliat are those special ways? 

A. — l^or example, we deduce from the export and import figures. 

Q. — ^Are your statistics better than the statistics given by the Govern- 
ment ? 

A. — 1 would say that they are certainly better for our own purposes. 

Q.**— Could you tell us if the Government ciop forecasts are of much value 
to you? 

A.— Oh yes, thej are useful sometimes, and we do make use of them, 
except when thoie is' a bad failure as there was in the last year. 

Mr. MicMe. A. — The jute forecast has always been very far out, as 
I understand from my remembrance of Calcutta. But wdfch regard rice 
in Burma, it has been v onderfully good and we do place a good deal of reliance 
on it. 

Q.—Does it show any tendency to err in one direction? 

Mr, Bicliardson, A. — ^Latterly w^e were under the impi^ession that it 
tended on one direction only, that is, an underestimate. 

— ^Do you know that one Chamber of Commerce always added 25 per 
cent to the estimate of Government? 

— Last year it was so, and this would have been justified in rice. 

JDr. Milder. Q.—l now come to Q, 13. I will split your answer into two 
parts, because it is a very contentious matter. The first is, is it moral for 
Government to undertake any commercial activity? Leaving aside the ques- 
tion of morality, Goveuiment does undertake certain services; on these 
would you like Government to obtain a bare return or a commercial return 
or a monopoly profit? 

thoroughly disbelieve in Government trading. 

Q, — is it that you think any kind of trading by Government is 
immoral ? 

^The w^ord 'dmmoral” is more used as a figure of speech. We di^ 

believe in it for this reason, because it is absolutely impossible to get the 
s^me conditions in Government service as you get in commercial service. 

0.— Take the case of the Post OfiTme. Have you got competing firms? 
If you look at the Post Office, do you think there could be competition? 

Post Office has always been considered by Government as one of 
its own activities; but at the same time we thoroughly believe, if you pub 
it into the hands of a commercial firm, they will do it as well, if not, better, 
you think there will be better methods of transmitting letters? 
That is one objection which 1 am aware of, and anotlier objection to Govern- 
ment trading is that there is no initiative and little progress. But what 
progress wmuld you commercial people make in this respect? 

A.-— Commercial people could stimulate initiative* 
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Dr. Pamnjpye. Q . — ^Is it not possible tliab in the case of tlie Post 
Office, the commercial x^eople would go for the cream of the traffic and neglect 
the other x^arts? 

A. — ^Not necessarily, if you give a monopoly. There are many commercial 
undertakings which do take up non-paying lines as well as paying ones, e.g., 
in tramways. 

Q. — Is it not a fact that they are always unwilling to take up non-paying 
lines P 

A. — ISTot always. They do consider it as part of their undei'taking. 

Q. — Take the case of tramway lines. There are certain lines that would 
pay, and other lines that would not pay. If they were conducted by a public f 

body, the question whether a particular branch was paying or non-paying I 

would not be of very great importance, but in tlio case of commercial people, f 

if the line is going to be non-paying affecting their dividends, they will 
certainly be unwilling to take it up. : 

A. — I think it is only a question of degree. Where a scheme is absolutely 
uneconomical, and there are no prospects of improvement, they will certainly 
not take it up at all. I think this principle applies equally to G-overnment | 

or any other service. The Government bring in the question of public service | 

which the commercial people cannot deal with. I 

The President. Q. — ^With regaid to water-rates, don’t you think that it I 

is a question of public service? An important question, with which we are 
concerned, is what return tlm Goveunneat sliouid take when it supplies 
water. 

A. — There again, you will have to take the surrounding circumstances 
into consideration, whether you are going ^to take up a w^ater-supply that is 
absolutely uneconomical, and wdiere there is no prospect of improvement, or 
merely starting a scheme whore there is a loss at the outset, and a probability 
of subsequent improvement. 

Q. — ^The question is when you take land revenue on tlie net return, if 
one xiiece oi land filets winter Irom natuie, and another p ece of land gets 
water from the canal built by Government at great expense, are you going 
to charge the twm the same? 

— ] think land revenue will be less on the non-irrigated land. The 
total charge may be the same. After all, if you have no w^ater on the land, 
that land will be of very little value. When the land is brought under 
irrigation, it will biing more rent. That is the criterion, T think, we should 
follow. The iwQ pieces of land will be equally valuable after irrigation, 

I think. 

Q.-— Your repi.. io Q. 1(1. l! you liave irrigation, it wmuld give a nuui 
a cotrsiderable increase in his annual income and also largely increase the 
capital value of his property on account of the water. Should not the State 
take a share of both? 

A. — It does so in the form of land revenue. 

Q.— It has been suggested that you should take part of the increase in 
capital value in the shape of a fonninable annuity. 

A.— “It seems too dangerous to carry this i3rinciple too far. 


Dr. Fanmjpije. Q. — ^In reply to Q. 24, you say that a tax on railway 
tickets would undoubtedly be an unjust tax, inasmuch as many people use . 

the railways who are compelled to do so and to carry it to its logical con- > 

elusion, competing interests such as omnibuses, hack carts, ticca gharries | 

and rickshaws should be similarly taxed, which is impossible. I want to ask f 

you if y^on w'ould npproi*'' of a tax on the h gher class of rallw^ay tickets.* f 


A."-“*Ar railways have already fixed the price of tickets as high as they 
can economically do, 1 do not see hour you can put a further tax on to it. 
You already have a differentiation between the three classes of fares. 

Q.— I am not talking from the point of view eff payment for the railway 
semoe^ hut of deliberately putting on a tax. 

think a tax would be most unjust for the simple reason that one 
hm to im a railiray Cor one’s business and it is bringing in revenue to 
Oovenmtent in so many other ways. 
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Q. — ^Tlie necessity for wliieli railways provide is transportation, but 
not comfortable tran^^portation. 

A. — But you pay for comfortable transportation at a bigher rate, 

By. Hyder. Q.—Would you j^lease give us tbe names of any countries 
in wiiich poll-taxe^ are imposed ^apart from Burma)? 

A. — am afraid I have not come prepared with a list. 

Q — ^Poll-taxes are generally imposed in countries in which the popula- 
tion is fairly homogeneous and there are no differences of wealth. For 
instance, in the Al^^ican Colonies poll-taxos are levied, and one reason for 
the existence of these taxes in the African Colonies is that it is difficult to 
raise revenue in any other way, and there is no difference of rich and poor. 

A. — Generally speaking, the question is one of expediency. 

Q. — Do you think that conditions in Burma are in any way similar to 
the conditions obtaining in Africa Don’t you think there are differences? 

A. — ^1 am afraid that I have so little knowledge of Africa that it would 
not be fair to give an answer to this question* 

Q. — But you sny that a poll-tax a& a xirimary tax to be equitable would 
have to be very small and therefore hardly worth collecting .P 

A.— All my answers naturally ajjply to Burma, 

Q. — ^Are there any differences in Burma between the rich and the poor? 

A. — ^Undoubtedly. 

Q. — ^Do you ap|>rove of the ihathameda tax? 

A. — I would hardly approve of it to the fullest extent, but it seems to 
me to be a suitable form of tax. 

Q. — ^Would you say the same of the capitation tax? 

A.— The capitation tax is not quite so sympathetic as the thathameda 
to my mind, because there are not the same facilities for graduating it. 

Q. — ^What is your view of the Sea Passengers’ tax? 

A. — T think it is extremely ill-advised and decidedly wrong. 

Q. — ^^’"ho will be injured by the imposition of this tax on sea passengers? 

A.— The employer of labour will pay a good part of it. 

Q. — ^What does the employer of labour employ labour for? 

A.-— To produce sometliiiig, i.e., to develop the resources of Burma. 

Q. — Bo that there is a chance of the development of Burma being 
hindered by this tax? 

A. — think it is bound to have its effect on the development of Burma. 

Mt. Michie. A. — Just now particularly, it will probably have a con- 
siderable effect, because there is so much labour needed in Burma at present. 
Railways are going to be developed and labour is wanted in many fresh 
directions. It is our belief that any obstacle put in the way of labour 
coming into the country easily will have a bad effect. 

Q, — Did your representatnus in the Council consistently and uniformly 
oppose this tax? 

A.— Yes. 

The Fresldeiit. Q. — We have been told that the Sea Passengers’ tax 
is only a method of coileoiing the capitation tax and will disappear if the 
capitation tax disappears, 

' A. — ^It may go with the capitation tax 5 but seeing that the Act takes 

Bs, 5 from every ^passenger who comes into the counti'y (whereas all those 
b who live in towns like Mandalay, Rangoon and Moulmein do not imy capita- 

' tioii tax) and seeing that the capitation tax is not levied from the youngest 

I and the very oldest, it is a little bit difficult to reconcile the facts with the 

I statement that it is merely a method of collecting the capitation tax. It 

I amounts to penalizing everybody for the fanlt of a few* 

I Q. — You are only going to penalize a few in order to secure the majority? 

I ^ A. — ^Tti order to get at the few who do not, but ought to, pay the capita- 

I tion tax, you penalize all the remainder. 

I Q,*-*-Aren’i people expected to pay capitation tax? 
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i.-No. ... a. i.l«« -ta., . bre. of the bb.« f..c i. 

employed. caoitation tax in towns was very 


employed. tax in towns was very 

Q —It was thouglit that the levy from the capitation 

difficult and it was i«^rtt1ntetitS^a^Srd 

tax to certain towns and to substitute a la ^ that there was not the 
that hi never been can- ed out, Wu^o ^ tax. and the tendency 

A.— That is one view of it. 

Q,._--What other tax does the coolio payr' 

-tl i. 4 nxr towns 


exceedingly heavy taxes for him. 


Q -Do they take that out in his wages? ^ 
i-It is, practically speaking, a part oi his wages. 
Q —Would the wages be higher otherwise 
A —That is difficult to say at the moment. 


income-tax on those ivho d customs, etc., according 


incomeiax on those who do ,^,foms, etc., according 

.4'-;i5“or«?rr/r'aihi. — »»» 

they earn 


' “”v. ,..ve w ...a « ... 0.^2. anr ‘4' « 

rrlkx3Srt,.S’4sr3» « 

"'■'a-I k..o» ...‘Wi'S ‘bort a.. *“_ p„f„sio». Old 

risrs. s.£“£ ... -vr; 


lito a license tax that we could possibly agree 




„„ that; it might ho eonsidereu in a a. gelf-Govern- 

mn?'I^\n-^dTs ititUdTthf nSnJ ot ‘tie circumstances and property 

^ to fiucl out what a money-lender makes. 

Mr. 21kUe. x^.-Thc to he a good principle. 

Mr. EicWsoii. A.— that shopkeeper escape 


riwithout It the Ullage 

direct taxation altoge^her^ 1,5° an all-round tax, i.e., a 

schedule; if ^ nn eiicimfetai.fes and propeibj. ^ 

profession tax or a tax o f. because it is hound to 

A.-I ftna extremely di^ others, 

he veiw hard on some people and veiy easy o _ . 

00 liAWe^ 


„„ hatl on some people and very 

Q.-— The point la this ; ^ The rp^e point has been pMsed t la 

working or not, has to pay la ^ binall trader should pay. 

worEuib 1 exempted or tiiati ^ tax 

either he to see the piBtice of an ar bit 

A.— 1 


m 

servant. 


t tne smau * - 

r iie snouiu hJ^ , iiistice of an arbitrary liax 

;;5U!'‘4.STUS" 


anyoonj, 

n 1— .1 bhe profession tax practically a general 
Sw -Perfil Thomimn. Q.-lsut tne pioie 

r .«r4n katm 


jSrr rerri/ a ^ 

totf , , ^ employees who have no trade will have 

A.— That, is to say, clerks and employees 

to come into 5t. 

Q,._I should have thought so. 
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A.— It approximates to a rough income-tax in addition to the income- 
tax, which means double taxation, 

Q. — You should not call that double taxation; because income-tax is 
charged by the Central Government, that is no reason why the Local 
Goveimnient also should not levy part of its revenue by means of income-tax. 
It you have gob a source of income in Australia and if you are taxed in 
Australia on that income as well as in India, that is double taxation. In 
Germany before the War there was always the Imperial income-tax and State 
income-tax. It is precisely the same thing in America to-day. 

A. — It is for different services, 

Q. — ^The local authority has got to raise its funds and 1 do not see why, if 
it is convenient in other ways, it should be barred from income-tax, merely 
because the central authority also raises a part of its funds by that means? 

A. — ^The profession tax, as I understood it, is a tax at a fiat rate imposed 
upon everybody. 

Q. — I think there are various kinds of iirofession tax all over India; it 
is levied on lawyers, doctors, etc. It is a very rough income-tax. 

A. — Because of its roughness it is objectionable. It would fall hardly 
on a number of people, 

Q, — ^Would you prefer it to be levied in the ordinary way by the ordinary 
rules of the Indian income-tax, but the proceeds to be handed over to the 
local authority? 

A. — Then, of course, the small people would come below the exemption 
limit. 

Q. — For local purposes you would have to make the limit of exemption 
very much smaller than for imperial purposes. 

A. —There is undoubtedly a good deal of room for argument on this 
point. But income-tax is not nearly so objectionable a tax as a tax which 
IS practically a supeimr poll-tax. 

Q, — Your objection to a tax on circumstances and propei'ty is that it is 
too much guess woidc? 

A.— Not vso much that it is guess work as that It falls hardly on a 
particular class of people. 

Q. — ^Which particular class? 

— ^The lower ranks of the profession, i.e., those who earn small incomes, 
iiiat can easily be altered. You can make your ranges more 

accui’ate. 

A.— You can make your ranges anything you like, but there would then 
be an increase in the cost of collection, 

Q. — ^xf you charge higher rates in the case of large incomes, the result 
would be that you get more revenue and your cost of collection would he 
no greater. 

— Iji fact, the reason why the exemption limit was raised to Es. 2,000 
was because the cost of collection was heavy. 

Q, — I think you will find that the cost of collection of local taxes is 
generally much higher than the cost of collection of imperial taxes. In the 
ease of income-tax in England, Iho cost of collecfcion is 8 per cent. ^ 1 do not 
think there is any local tax "whose cost of collection is anything like as low 
as 8 per cent. 

A* — ^That is probably so. 

Q._gtippose you lower the exemption limit to Rs. 1,000, you will dwble 
your number of a^sossees, and you might double the cost of collection. That 
would only bring it up to 1.6 per cent, which would be far less than the cost 
of collection of any local tax. 


amounts to this : if any tax on a reasonable scale could be levied 
on people who do not now come within the level of income-tax, that should 




Q. — ^What would be yoxir subsistence level? 


A.— Tliat, of course, vaiies very largely with the area. In Burma, taking 
the country as a whole, the existing level of Bs. 2,000 might be reduced a 
little. 


Surely, the 


Q. — ^Rs. 2,000 is approximately the same as in England, 
subsistence level heie would be moiely ii action oi that. 

is not a raeie fraction. ^ In a place like Rangoon, the subsistence 
level should be very near the English figure. 

The Piesidenl Q — Siireh^ the coolie can live on Rs. 20 a month. 

— They come on a diffeient level. I am ref oi ring to the siipeiior clei’ks 
and assistants. They pay a house rent of Rs. 40 a month. 


Sir Percy Thompson. Q. — If you are looking to the subsistence level, you 
should not take a particular class You should see what it is possible to 
live on. 


3 Uit. 

— Xn the case of the coolie, he is usually housed by the employer, but the 
small professional man, like the clerk, has to pay rent for his house. 

Q _X agree that you must consider the cost of housing. 

A.— So far as the upcountry toivns are concerned, Rs. 2,000 is on the 
high side. 

Q_The man who has an income of anything fioin Rs. 800 
navs extraordinarily little, wheieas the agriculturist who has much less 
iys at any'rate a tax on land and land revpuo. There is nothing 
“o3ponding paid by the non-agrionlturist with a similar inoome. _ 

Mr. MiclM. A.— On that line of reasoning, T think the minimnni is 

too high. .1 . ± 

Q . — ^Then the only point is how you could get at them by the income* ax. 
You cannot get at them by means of an indirect tax. 

^ _Xnconie-tax is the easiest way to get at them. 

ThP Presideiit 0 — The old Income-tax Act before 1886 did a 

bodies extended their taxes and the license tax and the lower scHeciuies oi 
the income-tax have dropped out. , t 

^ haven’t had time to go into this. You may hung all s^orts^ of 
arguments for the agriculturist aud say that he does 

SSe etm But speSmig broauly, ne 1 avo a d.shke toi poll-tax of a siipeiim 

form, . 

Di. Uviier. Q—Boes your agriculturist in Burma pay nothing on 

import duties? 

does if he has made money. He buys a good many luxuries. 

Dr. Paranjpye. Q.— Does he not pay anything on cloth? 

A.~He probably weaves for himself. 




XkSy%rL oFincome!tax and yon are only taxed on any income 
in. excess of that. 


A. — Quite so. * 

Q.— Have you auy strong views on bhat? 

A.— Ho very strong views. . . t / a 

A xTm, that vou would not differentiate between earned and 
Q**— You y ^ .H. .... In '**«*/», Twnnrtrtinn of unearned inoome 


wouia nou 


is Ae return on savings from “-‘““r ""--p ■ 
Isn’t tkat generally true of unearned income? 
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A.— Yes, 

Q,— Supposing you have one man who earns a thousand a year which 
may he awc v al ain niomont by his lioalth fading and you have, on 

the other hand, an oilier man who dravs a thousand a year from Consols, 
isn’t his capacity to boar a tax considerably greater than the other man’s? 

A.— “Ill's capacity to beai the tax is considerably greater, but is it right 
chat tlie one should pay moio than the other? 

Q.— I think all countries adopt the system of charging different rates 
vith the c'^fo’dion (1 Amn ca. 

A. — T lather bhink that Gieat Biitaiii was the first to adopt it. At any 
rate, it was found to bo such an easy way of taxing. It was originally 
designed to tax those people who inherited money rather than those who 
earned it. 


Q. — r think theio is almost a better argument for not differentiating in 
India. It is that tlieie is veiy little unearned income compared with 
England. The other argument is that the greatest source of unearned income 
ill India is not taxed at all, viz., ion Is on land. It is not taxed ’to income- 
tax. 

A.— Yes. 

Dr. Ili/dei. Q. — ^If you charged income-tax on agricultural income, would 
it not be taxing the same income twice over — ^by the land revenue and 
income-tax ? 

A. — But is there any question of taxing it twice over?^ The land is more 
or less a necessary material for manufacture — a manufacturing process carried 
out by nature and with the aid of man. 

Q.-— We are eonceined with che income, and I was going to ask you 
whether, ii the Goveinmont takes land revenue on the income derived from 
land and then subiocts the same income to an additional impost by way of 
income-tax, it would not be subjecting it to tax twice over. 

Sir Percy Thotnphon. Q. — I think your point is that when you make 
payment in respect of the land — ^the land revenue — you make payment for 
the use of a valuable asset just in the same way as you pay rent in the case 
of a mill. 

A. — ^Yes. » 

Dr. Ilyder, Q.—- You aio giving expression of the opinion of the Chamber 
of Oomineice? 

A, — ^Yes; we are tiying to give their opinion. 

Sir Percy Thompson. Q,— With regard to Q. 36, it is an extremely 
difficult question. Would it be possible— if you cannot make allowance for all 
children, because of Iho difficulty of ascertaining the number of children — 
would it bo possible to allow for the children that are being educated? 

A.— Cut away from the joint family and all that appertains to the joint 
family, and the clifficulty disappears, 

Q.— In England if a man says he In^s got ten children, yon can go to the 
birth registering office and find out if it is true. But in India it is not so. 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— So the alternative suggestion is, if you cannot do that, would it be 
possible and X)racticablo to make an allowance for children who are hein^ 
educated? 

A, — ^Thera seems to be something in that, hub how far that would work, 
we cannot say off-ha nd. 



Q.— In reply to Q. 47 you say ‘‘The English Government has been 


sufficiently convinced of the injustice of tlje handicap on industry, etc., to 
repeal the eorpoiatom proilts lax oi an> form of super-tax on companies.” 
But is it not a fact that limited companies in India have two privileges as 
against a private individual or a firm? First of all, they are not subject to 
super-tax on the receive, and secondly they have certain advantages in the 
matter of corporate finance as agamst private individuals. In England that 
was the justification for the tax. It was abolished when provision was mad© 
that the bax could he levied on the reserve^ when a sufficient proportion of 
the profits were not distributed. But in India it is not so. 

YW7 
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A. — In India we think that the incidence is inequitable. 

Q. — In what way? 

A. — Take two companies that make the same percentage of return on 
their capital. Suppose there is a small company with 5 lakhs of capital, 
and at the rate of 10 per cent it makes a profit ot Rs. 50,000. It pays 
income-tax at He. .Oi-G and pa:,s no super-tax. Suppose there is another 
company w th 50 lakh.-, capital and it makes 5 lakhs profit, it pays super- 
tax on Ks. 4,50,00"> and lib tax us He. 0-1-6 income-tax plus 10 pies super- 
tax, that is, He. 0-2-4. 

Q. — I was jn-.t going to suggest imiKing the fndian supei-tax universal 
on companies, irrespective of the amount of profit and making it dependent, 
if you like, upon the profits coming up to a certain percentage on the 
capital. 

A.— That, in any case, cannot cure the present inequity. Then there is 
also the question of double or treole inj*idence of super-tax. We know of a 
company wbich pays the tax three times. It is x)raetically impossible to get 
away from this where there are subsidiary companies. 

Q. — Can you suggest any remedy? * 

A. — This Chamber has already put up a proposal sometime last year. 

Q. — That is, to increase the rate of income-tax — a flat rate of tax on all 
companies r 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — ^That w II nol lemedy the difficuHy of double incidence. 

A. — So far as the double tax is concerned, we agree that there shoiild 
be at least some means for obtaining a refund where the charge is made twice 
or three times. 

Q. — But that point is not covered by the suggestion you make, viz., 
charging ad d it. on a 1 income-tax. 

A. — I do not see why that also should not be done. 

The President. Q. — ^Wonld it be very difficult in the case of subsidiary 
companies to exempt that portion of the income of the parent company which 
is derived from the subsidiary company? 

Government of India refuse to listen to that. 

Q. — ^Have yon i:>ut forward that proposition? 

— We put un a case against supei-tax on companies and Imve asked 
them to take legislation for remedying this inequity seveial times over 
during the past seven years, without any effect. 

. Q,— you put that in the concrete form, that Government should 

exempt such portion of the parent company’s income as is derived from the 
subsidiary company? 

A. — The whole thing was put up, and we w’-ere told that they could do 
nothing in the matter. They^ also gave us to understand that there ^ was 
npt the slightest hope of its being altered,* and we nope that this Committee 
will appreciate our point on the question, 

Sir Percy Thompson. Q, — ^Will you put up a concrete proposition on the 
point, and th© possible remedy and send it to us? 

we will put it up on the same lines as we have already put it 
to the BeVenue Board. 

Q,-.-.-Wiih i'ogard uo Q. 4(5 flast parngiaph of the answ^er), may I uiidei*- 
stand this to be your point — ^that the Indian Government seek to charge 
mcome-tax on the profits of buying agents? 

A. — They go further than %at. They ■want to charge income-tax on 
the buying agency here and on the selling agency on the other side. Under 
Section 42 (1) of the Act all sorts of things are^ taxable here w^hich are not 
taxable at Home. How the section works out in practice is this. Say the 
company is registered at Horae, It buys rie© here and ships it Home. Take 
the case of a resident company here. It soils its rice in the local market. 

(Wlmtever profit it may make is perfectly simply arrived at: it is sho-wn in 

balance iheet as profit accruing from or arising out of the company's 
in India* The other company registered at Home have to ship part 
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of tlieir products Home and sell part here, and so the local value can he 
oasdy arrak'ed at. On the Home shipment, they make loss or profit — 
say, more often profit. The Indian authorities claim not merely tax on 
tlic f.o.b. price ot the articles sent to the other country, but they claim 
tax on the profits made through sale in countries outside India. 

Q. — Would you take exception to charging on the profits, that is, the 
diffei’once between the cost of manufacture and the immice price to the 
comiiany at Home? 

A. — That is vhat we want to get at. We want to arrive at a fair 
export price and income-tax may be charged on that export x^rice; hut India 
should not claim Indian income-tax and super-tax on the profits made 
through the efforts of people who do not reside in India at all. 

Q. — Are you quite sure that is done? 

A, — Yesj thoi’e is no question about it. In our answer we have stated 
‘‘As an extreme instance oi the length to which the revenue department are 
prepared to go, ve may say there is known to us a case where an assessment 
has lioeii made on an agency commission earned by a London house on fire 
insurance on rice exported from' India stored in Europe”. They receive a 
commission for insuiing the stuff that has left India two months before 
and has been stored at Home and the Indian income-tax authorities are 
claiming a tax on the conunission on the premium under Section 42(1). 

The President, Q, — The iiosition is that if you sell goods to your Home 
branch and they resell to a third party, they want to assess your profits just 
as it you liad sold Lo tjio third party. 

A. — ^Exactly. On broad lines, they want to charge income-tax on all 
profits whether made through selling at Home or selling here. There have 
been two contrary decisions on the point, one in Madras and the other in 
Calcutta, /riiore is another case also shortly coming up here. 

f)/\ P(nun}}>ij>\ Q — TiuU paii oi the lax Vvhuh jou pay here vvould be 
dedueiod from the amount you pay at Home. Therefore, you can have no 
real ground lor complaint, 

X . — We do not want to iiay an inequitable tax just because Government 
says “you can get a I'efxind either here or there”. 

Q. — But the total amount is the same. 

A.—Yes. 

— Xhe Indian Government is imhbing the British Government? 

— ^Yes. There is also the difficulty that one income-tax is based on 
the three years’ average and the other is based on the previous year’s 
income. 

Bit Percy Thompsoi} , Q. — The provisions regarding double taxation are 
working smoothly? 

A. — In our dealings with the income-tax deportment at Home, as far 
as [ can make out, they always take a very reasonable view. That 
because of the sympathetic consideration that the Inspectors give. Wts 
generally manage our English income-tax without much difficulty. But they 
cannot know the effective rate until everything is settled up here. 

Q. — ^As far as England is concerned, you have no difficulty in getting 
a relund. 

— yye agree. We have no grudge at all against the Home administra- 
tion. It may be that here they are not familiar enough with the Indisa Act 
or with methods followed at Home. 


Written memoranda of witnesses not examined orally, 


Wmtten memorandum of Mr. Gawi Scott, I.C.S*, 

domuiissiomer, Basigoosi, 

Q. I06.*»-Tho classifications stated in this question appear to me, perhaps , 
owing to the limited extent of my reading in recent political and economic 
speculation, absolutely meaningless. On a review of the functions peifformed 
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by thB Municipal Corporation of tlie City ol Baiigooiij 1 cannot think 
of one which can be classified as iiaLionaL All of them without excei)tion 
can be classified as onorouSj inasmuch as they have to bo paid for, and all 
are ol benefit to the locality and Lhcielore are local and beneficial. The 
classification which corresponds to the facts of the case is (1) generrd 
services and (2) x>ai'l^icnlar services. The general services consist in (a) 
direction and management including offices and socrel ariat ; (b) constriicrdon 
and maintenance of roads ; and (i ) all the activities of the Health Depart- 
ment. The particular services are (1) street lighting, (2) conservancy and 
(3) water supply, ror the particular services only those residents who 
benefit by such services should be made to pay. Thus, for instance, a 
lighting tax should only bo levied horn buildings on streets wffiich are lit 
at municipal expense. Water tax should only be collected from persons who 
are supplied with water from municipal sources. Conservancy tax should 
he paid only by peisons whose premises are conserved by ninnicijial ageucy. 
The amount of those taxes should he so proportioned that the income should 
as nearly as possible equal the expenditure on the services. For all other 
services outside the particular services above enumerated, a general lax 
should be levied, wdiieh should be sufficient -to cover the annual expenditure 
for each year. 

There seems to me to be no real distinction between (a) ability to 
pay, and (b) measure of benefits received. Throughout Great Britain, the 
principal source of municipal revenue is a property tax calculated at 
so much per cent of the annual or rental value of land and buildings 
situated within the area over which the local authority exercises jurisdiction. 
Tnis principle has been adopted in ttangoon with the variation noted above 
that four taxes are levied— (a) general tax, (b) lighting tax, (c) water tax and 
(d) conservancy tax. In aieas in which lighting, water and conservancy 
services are not provided, the corresponding taxes are not levied. This 
method does result in certain anoin alios, but a long course of experience seems 
to have failed to discover any^ other practicable method of equalizing the 
burden of municipal taxation in accordance with the ability to pay. 

Q. 107. — The Scheduled Taxes Kules referred to in this question are 
not available for refeienco. Under tlie City of Bangoon Municipal Act, fche 
Corporation is entitled Lo levy property taxes and a tax on vehicles. 
A second sub-section gives the Corpoiatioii power, with the previous sanct-u'n 
of the Governor~Ge'i>''ral- n-Coimci), to ieiy aii.y otluu tax. At the present 
•^ime, only the property tax referred to in my answer bo question 106 anct 
the tax on vehicles are being levied. The question of levying a terminal tax 
is niider discussion, but no decision has yet been reached. There is a geiiorui 
feeling that the present basis of taxation is too narrow. The only proposal 
made for its extension has been the imposition of a terminal tax. Under 
the City of Bangoon Municipal Act, the levy of the general tax, the 
lighting tax, the conservancy tax and the water tax is made imperative. 

Q, 108. — ^All taxes are unsatisfactory from an economic point of view, 
inasmuch as they diminish the income of the community from which they 
are levied. I cannot however think of any better system than that at 
present in use in Rangoon. 

Q. 109. — Ho octroi is levied anywhere in Burma and I have therefore no 
experience of its working. T consider that a terminal^ tax is necessary in 
Rangoon, but I am unable to comment on the theoretical objections to it, 
and it will requii'e some years of experience before the extent of tim 
particular difficulties in collection and evasion can be duly estimated. 

Q. 110. — Octroi does not exist in Burma. 

Q. 111. — ^No tolls are levied in Rangoon, nor have I any experience of 
their levy in any part of Burma. 

Q. 112. — ^The City of Rangoon Municipal Act provides that, in ihe 
absence of any agreement to fche contrary between an owner or occupier of 
any building or land, any general tax paid by the occupier shall be 
recoverible by him from the owners and any lighting, conseryancy, or 
water tax paid by the owner shall he recoverable by him from the occupier. 
In practice, in Rangoon the whole of the property taxes are paid by the 
owner. The only exceptions to this rule are a small number of large 
which are left for a term or years on lease, and in respect of 
whi^ the tenant covenants in the lease to pay all municipal taxes. Tn 
preotice likewiae^ the owner regards the payment of municipal fcaxes as 
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one of the burdens on the jproperty in the same way as he regards payments 
for maintenance and repairs as a burden on the xjroperty, and calculates 
his rents, so that he may be recouped for both equally. In reality, the 
whole of the tax is x)aid by the occupier or tenant. 

Q. 113. — Under the City of Rangoon Municipal Act the Corporation is 
not allowed to levy a geneial tax in excess of 12 per cent of the annual 
value of lands and buildings in the city. No such limitation is imposed on 
the amount Tvhicli may ])e collected as lighting, water or conservancy tax. 
The criterion there is that no more shall be collected than is lequired for 
the necessary expenditure on the services in question, in practice, it has 
been found over a long series of years that the amount levied as water and 
conservancy taxes is insufficient for the maintenance oi those services, 
and contributions have been required from the amount yielded by ihe 
general tax in order that the services might be maintained. In the state 
of public opinion at the present time in all municipalities with which I am 
acquainted, Uie limitation is meaningless. The difficulty is to get municipal 
authorities to impose any taxation which they can by any means avoid. 
There is at present no risk of excessive taxation being resorted to by 
Municipal Committees at the iiiesent time. The reason lor the limitation 
being imp>osed ivas to allay the fears of people who thought that they^ were 
ill danger of unlimited municipal taxation. vSuch fears are, in my opinion, 
groundless. 

Q. 114. — There is in Rangoon no exemption from payment of property 
tax under the terms of the City of Rangoon Municipal Act. Tn practice, 
the Coriioration has agreed to exempt from property taxes all lands and 
houses, the monthly value of which does not exceed Rs. 5. The value of 
houses and lands in Rangoon is perhaps higher than anywhere else in India 
outside the citie:» of Calcutta and Bombay. The number of properties 
exempted under this resolution is voiy small, and the exemption is based 
on the fact that such taxes arc not worth the tiouble of collection. 

Q. 115. — 1 am not sure that T nmlcisiaud this question. The greater 
part of the sit© of Rangoon was 60 :yoais ago iinmhabitable swamp. It has 
been rendered fit for house sites by being raised with earth brought from 
a distance—a process locally known as reclamation.^ The undeveloped value 
of the land was nil. The wdiole value is due to the improvements which have 
been offected on it. If improvements were exempted from municipal 
taxation, the Corporation would be left without any revenue from rhis 
source wdiaLever. If how^ever the question refers to unearned increment, 
i.e., the appropriation by the local authority of a portion of the increased 
value of land -which has been brought about through no effort of the owmer, 
I -w'oulcl say that, theoretically, there is no possible objection to this course, 
hut that, in practice, any such attempt to appropriate for the benefit of 
the public unearned increment has^ resulted in failure. I can only refer 
to the Land Valuation Act of 1909 in the United Kingdom. 

Q, 116.”-“I have no experience of these taxes, 

Q. 117. — It is my deliberate opinion that all grants-in-aid from Local 
Governments to Municipal Authorities are vicious in principle and ought to 
be restricted to the narroivest limits possible. Towms or cities with munici- 
pal organizations should themselves pay for such municipal luxuries as they 
consider necessary. The giving of grants-in-aid by Local Governments, if 
closely analysed, simply comes to this, that the peasantry of the connury 
districts are being taxed in order to provide urban luxuries for dwellers in 
municipal towns. I should therefore vote for the complete extinction of 
the graiits-in-aid system. 

This reply also covers question 118. 

Copy of letter Ko. 3o01/ 11-13, dated the 19th December 1924, from 

Gavik vScott, Esq.., m.a., c.i.p., i.c.a., Municipal Commissioner of 

Rangoon, to Thb Skcrbtakit, Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, 
Delhi. 

1n reply to your^ letter No, 76-T, dated 10th November 1924 but which 
was onl;^ received in ^ this office on 17th December 1924, 1 have the honour 
to submit the following report: — 

In this report I shall confine niysojf to taxation imposed by the 
Corporation of Bangoon and to the revenues of that Corpora fcion. The 
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following table gives in a short comxjass tlie actual income of blie Corporation 
of Eangoon during the financial year which ended on 31st March 1924 ; ■— 

Ordinary or llevenue Account. 


Land Eevenue 
Assessed Taxes 
Law and Justice 
Police 

Public Gardens 
Miscellaneous 
Eire Brigade 
Lighting-tax Fund 
Water-tax Fund 
Gonservancy-tax Fund 


1,94,313 

16,55,038 

35,998 

13,510 

6,193 

15,67,406 

1,568 

3,28,508 

14,21,498 


16,85,219 


Total ... 69,09,251 


At the present day, theroiore, the main dependence of the Coj’poralion 
cf Rangoon is upon xiroperty taxes. These are paid on percentages of the 
aniiuai value of ail lands and ’onildings inside the city boundaries. Annual 
value is defined in Section 79 of the City of Rangoon Municipal Act, 1922, 
as the gross aiannal rent for wdiich buildings and lands liable to taxativoi 
may reasonably be expected to let, from year to year, and, in the case 
of houses, may be expected to let unfurnished. 

The propel ty taxes vhich aie collected are the general tax at the 
rate of 7 per cent of the annual value, lliis aiipears in the above table es 
^Assessed taxes’. I’lie conservancy tax is levied at the rate of 81 per cent of 
the annual value in the sewered area, and 6} iier cent of the annual value 
in the un sewered area within which conservancy is carried out by iminiupal 
agency. The water tax is levied at the rate of 6] per cent of the annual 
value in the area within which a supply of whaler is available from the municipal 
waterworks. The lighting tax i>s levied at the rate of 1^ per cent of the 
annual value of all lands and Iniildings, any part of which is within 1,000 leeb 
from a municipal stieefc lamp. Of the other items of revenue, land revenue 
rGX>resent& the collections from x')erhons wdio obstruct the streets or encroach 
upon municipal pro])erty. Of the Rs. 151 lakhs under the heading 
‘Miscellaneou',’, the principal ilenis aic the revenue from markets and 
slaughter houses nboiit Rs. 6 lakhs, pawnshox) license fees about Rs. 31 lakhs, 
fees from hackney carriages and motor cars about Rs. 75,000, together with 
a large number of smaller items -which it would take too long to detail in 
this letter. 

Apart from property taxes, the only tax levied in Rangoon is a vehicle 
tax on all carts, carriages and motor cars Ippt within the city. The 
licensing of hackney carriages and taxis is carried out by the Commissioner 
of Police, but the proceeds are credited to the Corporation. 

At one time certain excise receipts in Rangoon were credited to 
municipal funds. These, however, have now been resumed by the Loc.il 
Government. I attach to tins loiter a copy of a note on this question, (vide 
Ax>p6ndix) whmh I wx^ote for Uie infoxnmtion of the Corporation, and which 
gives the detailed hiscory of a rather- interesting question. 


Appradix 

Rangoon differs froxn most cities in India, inasmuch as immediately 
after its capture* hi 1852, a proclamation was issued vesting the whole of 
the lands of Eangoon in Government. * For many years the policy of 
Governrnent was to sell lands in Eangoon, and with the proceeds to carry 
out ordin?i3\y imundpal woi’ks, such as the construction of roads, water- 
supply and the provision of various things required to make the town 
fairly habitafile. After about the year 1890, the policy of outright sale 
was stopped and all lands were let on lease. The first Municipal Committee 
of Rangoon entered on oiBee In 1874. For about a year the proceeds of 
the sale and rent of lands were credited to the Municipal Conmiittee. 
Govermnont, ho-wever, then stepped in and vindicated its claim to these 
$ou3?ces of revenue as against the Municipal Committee. They wef'e, however, 
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credited to a special fund whicli was devoted to the miprovement of Uangoon. 
The manageineiit of this fund was vested in a body named the Bangoon 
Town Lands Advisory Coiinnittoo, of which the President oi the Municipal 
Coininittee was officially Chairiimn. The Bangoon Town Lands Advisory 
Ooimniitoe was in some respects treated as a Sub-Committee oi the Municipal 
Cominitioe, lint the IVIiuiicipal Committee had no contpl over the 
administration of the fund placed at its disposal. Finally, since 1921, the 
whole of the Government lands within the city of Rangoon have been vested 
in the Rangoon Development Trust, the cieation of a special statute. The 
Rangoon Development Trust administers these revenues for the purpose 
of the construction of roads, the provision of house-sites and the general 
improvement of the amenities of Rangoon, The Development Trust is a 
special body completely independent of the Municipal Coriioration. 

Ill 1917 the Local Government appointed a Committee to examine and 
report on the possibilit 5 r of introducing a terminal tax on commodities 
entering Rangoon. J enclose for your information a copy of the report of 
that Committee. So far as I am aware, no orders on that leport have 
been issued by Government, nor has any terminal tax been imposed. 

Rangoon is one of the groat immigration ports of the world. On an 
average, nearly 300,000 deck passengers land from India in Rangoon, and a 
somow’hat smaller number embark at Rangoon on return to India. Proposals 
have been put foj;ward at various times for the increase *of municipal 
revenues by the levy of a caiiitation tax on those in-eoraing or out-going 
pashongers." No such tax has, howevei, been levied, and this source of 
income seems to be closed by the fact that the Development Trust is allowed 
to collect Ko. 1 per head on all passengers leaving Rangoon, which forms a 
good portion of the revenues at the disposal of that body. 


Written memorandum of Mr. O. M. Rees, I.O.S., Commissioner of 
Settlements and Sjand Records, Burma. 


Q. 96. — mojt ancient and the most modern theories of sociology 
make the land the property of the State. Land revenxie is rent in so far as 
the land is State property. In Lower Burma the degree of proprietorship pos- 
sessed by a landholder has never been defined juridically, nor has that of the 
owner or possessor ol non-State land in Dpper Burma, The question is 
partly a philosophical and partly a legal one. From the tl^ird or economic 
point of view, land revenue is nowdiei*e a rent in Burma, as it is less than 
the full economic rent. 

Q. 97. — r do not consider that the l.tiul tax has any effect whatever on 
the prospeiiiy of the cnILvator. Foi one thing it '■s passed on to the 
consumer, for anolber it is a \civ jiropomon of the total outgoings. 

The cost ot prod lu lug a hundred rupees worth of paddy, apai’t from initial 
clearing and bunding the land, is aimut seventy rupees, where the revenue 
paid is abbiit six rupees. 


Disease, especially malaria, education, national character and pressure 
of populalion are the iirincipal matters affecting his prosperity. 

Q, 98. — (a) T do xmt thmk that land revenue ignores the ability to pay. 

(h) Twenty years’ sebtlement with precautions against sudden enhance- 
ments gives greater certainty than most taxes. 


(c) There is corruption but not extortion or tyranny. The system is 
not i^esponsible for the corruption. The time of payment is about the same 
as that wh*ch he hi nw elf fixes for his otliei payments; I agree, however, that 
he would he beneiitecl in marketing if the elate for the main assessment were 
a few weeks later. 

(f?) In Burma, the cost ol the Lane Records staff, which assesses land 
revenue and also supplies information as to crops, maintains maps and re- 
cords of occupation, and performs other duties, is given in Statement XI of 
the Land Records Administration Report. Tt is between five and six per cent 
of the revenue collected. In addition a commission, usually of ten per cent, 
is given to headmen on collection, and remunerates them for collecting 
revenue and performing numerous other duties. In many districts/ however, 
the cost Is far higher than Is desirable. 
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Q. 99.-“The inoquality is only avoidable if fixed 
settlement are sacrificed. I do not consider tlie iiieqi 
at all serious. 

Q. 100.— Rs. 2,000 is eibove the subsistence level. The cultivator, even 
the a^gricultnral labourer, is better off in Burma than the artisan, such as salt- 
boiler, sanipan-wcdlaJi^ blacksmitii, sawyer. 

It is not practicable for a' taxing officer to ascertain and deal with the 
incomes of individual cultivators. 

Exemptions of men with low incomes would have little effect on frag- 
mentation of holdings, except fictitious gifts to members of tlie family for 
purposes of evasion. 

Q, 101.— (a) No. 

(b) A macliinery for either voluntary or compulsory exchange could be 
created on the Japanese model. 

Q. 102.— Yes. 

Q. 103. — have heard of no practical difficulties in the present system 
in Burma. ‘ 

Q. 104.— (1) The total population seems to have nothing to do with the 
matter. 

(2) Occupied area ignores the quality of the land. 

^ (3) Soil units are largely conventional and not uniform in different 
provinces. 

(4) I consider this the best test, as rents are fixed by economic laws 
and would thus give the same standard everywhere. 

_ (5) Net produce is difficult to define and impossible to ascertain 

brross produce is difficult to ascertain and to convert at an equal price and 
also Ignores variations in cost of production, e.g., sugar or fruit is expensive 
to cultivate though the gross produce is high. ; 

•x tobacco as a practical necessity, and do not think 

it should be specially taxed. 

Q. p3,-— The CfTeage duty works well. The other suggestions would 
not work in Burma where there is already too much officialdom. 

Q. 124.— Certamly noc. Tobacco cultivation in Burma 
a matter of small plots. ■ 

Q*. making the tax prohibitive, and varvino* 

are evident differences of soil. ^ 

Q. 129. — No, Not a fixed maximum. 

Q. 136.— No. 


■ates for the period of 
a,lity due to this cause 


is essentially 


Written menaorandiim of tlie Executive Committee of the General 
Coiincil of Burmese Associations, 

, proposed to give direct answers to any of the questions eon- 

on the increase eyery year. At the same time, the tasaW^ Scitv of 
people as well as the maximum amount of tax receivable under each Lad 
IS practically reached now. The present svstein of dhiarimr 
between the Central^ and the Provincial Government^ fs afso ^(^1' 
advantage ^of Burma in several respects. ^ 
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towards taxation. Tlie inco.me^^ capita is given as Es. 74, _ and there- 
fore 40 per cent of Es. 74 is Es. 29-9-6. The balance left per capita is there- 
fore Es. 44-6-0. It therefore seems unwise to levy any fresh tax that rvould 
directly or indirectly affect the poor adversely. 

On the contrary, abolition of certain taxes seems to be urgently 
necessary, and unless a i*econsi deration of the financial relations between 
the Governnieiit of India and the Burma Government is taken, Burma's 
development would be retarded in* the interests of India. 

Thafhameda and capitation tacc.— These taxes are rarely met with in 
the civilized world and therefore almost peculiar to Burma. Both these 
taxes are unpopular, especially the capitation tax' which has met a very 
strong opposition for the last few months. No-tax campaigns (against the 
capitation tax) were started a few months ago in several districts of Lower 
Burma with some success. Besides being iinpopuiar, the capitation tax 
is bad in principle as it is ungraded. In his report of inquiry into the 
condition of agricultural tenants and labourers in the thirteen districts of 
Lower Burma, Mv. Cooper, i.c.s.. Commissioner on Special Duty, writes 
( vide page 6S) ' — 

‘^Capitation tax is levied throughout the thirteen districts to which 
this reijort relates except in fouiy towns, Bassein, Henzada, Prome and 
Totin goo, where land rate is levied in lieu. This tax is collected between 
August and October. These are the very months in which the agriculturist 
is inost hardly pressed for money. The initial loan which he has taken at 
the end of April to buy implements, food-stuffs and materials for the con- 
structmn or repair of his house and field hut is usually far spent by 
August wIkui tiainsplantbig begins, and he is driven a second time to seek 
a loan, whether from his landlord or money-lender, to pay and feed those 
who are to plant out his seedlings. He is unlikely to receive so favourable 
terms as he got at the heginning of the^ season. His gold ornaments are 
already .pledged, and only his personal credit and cattle is left. The Chottiyar 
will not usually lend to him on these, and he is lucky if his landlord makes 
liiin an advance of Es. 3 or Es. 3-8-0 per cent a month; if he is driven 
to a local money-lender in his own or imighbouring village, he will almost 
certainly have to give an undertaking to repay in produce at the rate of 
100 baskets of paddy for every Es. 80 or Es. 100 lent.” 

At page o4 .of (lie snino report ]\fr. Couper again clearly says: — 

“Tlie capitation "tax is a bad tax, being ungraded; the man with 
Es. ,150 annual income pays as much as the man with Rs. 1,500; the daily 
labfmrer in Prome wlio receives 8 annas a day pays as much as his brother 
in Flantlmwaddy who receives^ 12 aunas. If Government cannot clispeuso 
with thi.s tax, It should collect it at such a time as will cai^'e the least liarm 
to the ta:;|, -payer”. 

But being an inequitable tax, the capitation tax should he done away 
with with the least p6ssil>le amount of delay and relieve the poor labourer 
and tenant from its burden. 


Excise revenue is iu.)t likely to yield more. The whole country is for 
total prohibition, and it has been expected that it will come before long. 
Idle present policy of control, concentration and gradual reduction and 
liberal allowances to foreignei’s (in respect of opium) does not meet 
the ])Oi>ular view. Higher prices of import and excise duties on liquors 
would tend towards temperance and ultimately towards prohibition, while 
they may also yield more revenue. ' . 


Forest revenue is not likely to increase for some time to come. The 
oi>timistie anticipations have failed to take place. The department is 
to])-hcavy and the systejii of forest administration needs thorough over- 
hauling to reduce waste and to cut down expenditure. The present top- 
heaviness and increased expenditure in the Forest Department is due ta 
the^ liasty re-organization just before the Reforms were introduced in 
anticipation of a boom which did not take place at all. 



of«ihc-wa,y dlsfricts very hard. The capitation and fliatharneda taxe.s and 
receipts from fisheries are Included in land revenue. Xt is found in some 
districts fisheries are responsible for local floods doing damage to paddy 
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ciiltivai on. Siicli fisheries should })e dosed, and fishery receipts are bound 
to decrease for some time to come. Tf capitation and thafkameda taxes are 
abolished, there would be a reduction of about a crore under land revenue. 

Royalty on mineral and oils js also included under land revenue. At 
present a royalty ot As, b pei 100 r/.ss ol earth oil is levied. This seems 
rathei veiy lov , and it dtould lie laised to Re. 1 witliout allowing the 
burden to fall on the consumer. 

The economic condition ol the people of Burma (except the non-Burman 
element) is kucIi that no fresh taxation touching them is desirable for the 
time being. Measuies to improve their economic condition should be 
taken. But to do so capitation and thafhaniecla taxe's and fisheries doing 
damage to the cultivation and drainage system of the country will have 
to be abolished, settlement rates in poorer tracts modified, and unfaii 
arrangements between Tndja and Burma rectified. The following rectifica- 
tions need urgent attention: — 

(1) ]ri(e / c.sA.— The export duty of As*. B per mauiid on rice, paddy and 
bran was originally levied to meet expenditure for communications in 
Burma. At piesent this cess is taken by the Government of India. This 
is unfair. It should he restored to Burma. 

(2) Salt dufij. — The present policy of the Government of India as 
regards salt duty tends to'wards killing the local industry and to burden 
the Govcinment of Burma with a larcc poition of expenditure connected 
w bh s,ait adminisui atinn The Buima Government spends about lakhs 
every yen* on safi administr it-iun and in return the Government of India 
contributes about Rs. 56,000, while the Government of India takes all 
revenue derived from salt. It would he equitable if the salt administration 
he provincialized and made a^ transferred subject. Also the policy should 
he changed, and salt industi'y in Burma encouraged. 

(3) Invoine-tajc. — The present arrangement based upon 1922 receipts 
is not satisfactory; it is arbitrary and should he revised. The exemption 
of agricultural income from income-tax is sound and should be continued. 

(4) Land nisfoms. — This measure doe.snot seem to bring much revenue 
but it has killed the overland trade between Burma and Siam, and has 
thrown hundieds ui icnuhe'- out ol cmpb.Miient in the Kawkareik sulidivision, 
resulting in increase of crime there. While the Government of India is 
not much benefited by this measuie, Burma suffers in many ways especially 
in bearing the burden of suppiessing seiious crime. 

Steel pTOfecfioii. — This measure, like the land custom, is doing much 
damage to Burma. The additional cost for the last year is, we are told, 
about 10 lakhs to Burma, Besides this additional cost, many woi'ks con- 
nected with buildings, communications, etc., will either be delayed or 
abandoned. Under the circumstances, Buimia should be excluded from the 
operation of this measure. 

In the foregoing lines we have touched in broad outline upon the present 
economic position of the people, upon the nature of taxes the Government 
is levymg and also upon the financial relations betw^een India and Burma. 
Moie leduitioiift ot vaxes or readnislments ol financial relations between 
the two countries \youkl not bring much good to the country so long as the 
cost of administration remains heavy. The present system of administration 
is, we repeat, top-heavy. Artificial division of departments and lack of co- 
ordination between department and department result in over-staffing, 
over-lapping, avo'dahle mistakes and waste. It is, therefore, of utmost impor- 
tance to remove these defects and reduce expenditure before any new 
source of revenue is investigated. If. after thorough examination and 
economising of the administration, it is found some fresh revenue is neces- 
sary, not for the eo.st of present administration, but for works of improve- 
ment and development, the following taxes may he levied — 

(i) Oonmmpthfb taxes on alcoholle Itguors in addition to import duty 
and the license fee to sell (e.g., a graded tax of As, 4 to Rs. B per bottle 
of beer, wines, brandy and whiskies) may be levied. ^ 

(ix) A tax on betting. 

^ (iii) Consumption tax on luxuries, like tobacco, cigarette, perfumery. 
tefij oofiee, etc* ' 
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-ith June 1925. 

BOMBAY. 

Present: 

Sir C'h\kjj:s K.t.s.i., rtesitleaf. 

Sir JiuAr CiMM) Mvirrvii, c.c.i e. iv.c.h.i,, i.o.M., ..MciluirujudiuiMja 
Bahiulur ol Buunwsii. 

vSir PLiiur THUAlF^.o^J k.u.e.j c . b . 

Dr. Jl. l\ PviiAJsjrYE. 

Dr. L, K. HydeRj m.l.a. 

Mr. G. Ii. MAOGBEGGR, I.C.S., Collector of Sait Kevenue, 
Bombay, way examined. 

Written memorandum of Mr. MacGiegor, 

Q. 51. — Hali , — i entirely agieo with the extiaci, which exactly dobcribes 
liie Government ol Iiidia’h policy to-day. 

Q. 52. — i agree with Mr. Armitage Smith. The tax i& paid by practi- 
cally ail; it Ls not oppressive. At Rs. 1-4-0 a maaiid it works out at less than 
d annas per head taking the standard rate ol consumption at 12 lb. In the 
cities ol Bombay and Karachi an ordinaiy unskilled cooly can earn a rupee 
a da,>, and in the most backward tracts it ls never less than 4 annas. Eva- 
sion ol the tax is difficult as production is under guard, and with so low a 
tax handling uiiexcised salt is not worth ^vhile. 

Q. 53. — See answer to Q. 52. The rate ol incidence — less than 3 aunas a 
head— is iar lower than the hguies ol anj ot the countries tiuotocl. 1 do not 
think Us. 1-i-O is too high or too low. With salt at that figure the pooiesi 
never really buy salt; tlicir grocer supplies them with a small quantity ai/ 
the same time that tle‘v bu> tlieir condiments, it is thrown in, so to speak. 
With a Rs. 2-8-0 duty, the poorest had to pay for it. ^ 

Q. 5i. — In the Presidency proper the issues for (consumption by Govern- 
ment and private maiudaeiurers for the past three years have been (in lakhs 
of maunds)— 

1921-22 1922-23 1923-2 t. 

(tf) Oovciimu'nt salt .. . . .. 28*08 22 80 (0 

{It) Bdlt of piivale luiinuiactiuc . .. 87*77 *82 80 101**0 

(fj) Rough piOpodion of (d) to (/;) • • • • 1:3 2:7 2:7 

.\i Kharaghoda Government salt is pm chased Irom the aqaikiy who make:* 
it, at a fixed price. It is sold at a fixed price which at the present time is 
slightly under cost, and the aejorta is paid for it at the end of his manufac- 
Uiring season. At Dharasna the metliod is slight^ different. The aijinia m 
paid at a fixed jirice but only on the sale of his salt, for wdiich he may have 
to wait a considerable time. 

3n either case the policy of Government is to supply the salt as near 
co^t pric (3 as ]>oss ble so the mannhudiii ei's piofits are reduced to the mini- 
mum. A private salt manufacturer w^ould have to secure a larger profit than 
Government. This being the policy of Government, it may he asked then 
%vhy not take over «]i Ibe pnvale salt woiks. The difficulties are — 

(i) a I'evolution in the trade, 

(ii) ail the salt works wmiild have to be taken over at once to avoid 
competition in the labour market, and 

(iii) sea salt wmi’ks are more difficult to manage on account of — 

(u) grading of the salt, and 

(h) importation of labouz*. 

it woujd be ix heavy task to take over wmrks producing a crore of mannds and 
to do it all in the time bet%voen two cultivating seasons. Kharaghoda salt is 
easy to manage, only one grade of salt is produced, and our labour is settled 
in our own village. Sea salt is produced in at least 4 and sometimes 6 grades 
and the labour has Lo be imported from various localities in Gujarat and 
the Konkan. 
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Ii ^\ould iioL be iaipossLl)Ic to take ovoi tlio private woikb, but it voiikl 
eej’taiuly 1)0 a very big tin der taking. Inhere would bo no point in doing bo 
nuiess no eould soeiiie a cheaper &alt tor the consuinoi or a eoitii nty thai 
btoelvb should be kept as a bunicient loseivc. It is doubtlnl il ^\o could iiro~ 
diice bait cheaper. There is an eiiorinous amount of compel iiion and laios are 
cut pretty hue at present. As regards reservobj the market is at piesont 
heavily over-btocked, and action could he taken by tlio Collector of Salt Re- 
venue as shown on page 63 of the Salt Committee’s Eopoit of IQOf. 

As fai as this Pre.sldeuc^ n> conceined, I would |ea^ o mattcis as l]io> 
uie. 1 am aiiaid f do not cpnle see the leievancv ol Lius ipicstum in a ta\a- 
tiou cnciuiry, nor of the next Q. 55. 

Q. 55. — 1 do not think it vould he pobsihlc to pioduco a puior article 
which %\oukl at the same time be cheaxier. If hy large scale manulacture is 
meant the employmoim of machinery, ii would, i think, come nioio expeiibivo 
than at present. 

Such a plant would have to voik lor twelve luonths in the year to be 
economical and would require enormous btorago sheds Jor the monsoon out- 
put, as the tiado does not absorb salt to any extent during the h\e months 
Juno to October, if the salt uus all maiudactured at one cential reiineiy the 
btonigo reexuired vouid bo lor about 40 lakhs of maunds, and tli s woulcl not 
include reserve stocks. 

It masb pioihtction ( f*tu enti ai lon ot piodmtion s n eaut, I think, 
wo have that already. With the exception ol four small works which arc 
maintained round Portuguese India wth tho expiess xjurimso ol keG])ing down 
smuggling, all the sea salt works are concentrated within 30 miles of Bombay. 

Before the war the cost ot production of sea salt 'pvas under 2 annas. It 
ib now iiudor I annus a niaiind. d'he piodmtion hy mechanic d voii I 

cost more. The Eastern Chemical Company, Alatunga, oxicued ni 1913 thCii 
Works in the middle oi the Dadai Halt ^^olks with the sot objc t <>{ anniul.n- 
turing salt on a commercial scale from sea water. They found that they could 
not compote with the manual worker. Ho they turned their plant over to 
the manuiactiire oi other heavy chemicals. Even during tho salt famine in 
the war they did not stait salt manulacture. I believe Tatas considered the 
ea'oction of salt plants m Bengal and on the Orissa coast Init the scheme 
fuilecl to materialise. 

There noukl also be difficulties about populaiising it. Tho Indian is very 
{()nser\alne in the mattei oi salt. An afctem[)t vas made to get Bondnu <tnd 
tho Deccan In coiisnmo Haiaeoi^a sal in 1903 and \\as an alisoluie la mo 11 
they got a purer quality of salt, it is hardly likely that they would preier it. 

Q. 5G. — This Piesideucy oul\ unpoits a vei-y little salt horn Goa. The 
bulk of Indian imports are at Calcutta, somewhere in the neiglibourliootl of 
half a million tons, if a protective tariff were imposed, it is certain that 
liengal would have to pay more lor its salt, and not only Bengal but all the 
hinterland that draws its salt supplies through the i)ort of Calcutta. Bom- 
bay would be only too glad to supjiiy all the salt reciUired, At jireseut wo send 
our lowest grade* of salt to Calcutta, hut ii is of the nature of a bye-product 
and the profits are very low. 

Qh. 57 and 58."--These ciuestions appear to me to he somewhat outside the 
scope of this enquiry. Tt has been argued at great length in Chapters Vii 
and VI 11 ol the Report oi the Bill Committee ol 1901. The conclusions then nr- 
rived at by the majority of the Committee are that the question of individual 
taste was as much a factor in the piefei'ence for light salt as the extra profit 
made by the retailer. They foxincl no x>roof that the introduction of Bombay 
salt had diminished consumiition in the districts into which it had found its 
way or tliai its use generally led to a diminution of consumption and con se- 
quent loss of revenue (page 89). I agree with the rei>ort of tho Committee 
and not with the minute of dissent of the President who seeniB to have ap- 
proaclied the subject with a rooted conviction that the victory of light over 
heavy salt was inseparably connected with fraud on the part of the seller. 
Tt is undouhtod that tho retailer, as opposed to the %vlK)lesalor, does make 
a greater profit in selling light salt. Light salt is more expensive to jireparG 
and It is only right that ib should command a higher price. 

I would not advocate the enforcement of the sale of salt hy weight. It 
would lead to undoubted harassment. It would not ha effective. We cannot 
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eUni tnxsiire the use ol siaiKlard \\eigl1b5 and it tlxe letailer wanted to bcll 
short weight he would f)0 able to. In the (^aso of tlio poorest and the ino&i 
igiiornnt, salt js not sold hy itsoU as 1 have mentioned ahovej and it is ini- 
inatcj’ial whether it changes hands hy weight or not. Bettor class people do 
buy, hut they may he presumed to kiiow^ wdiafc they are buying. 

As regards tlie re\eniie, the Salt Comiaittee did not hold it proved ilial 
Ifc was endangered by the spread of light salt. 

Q. 59. — J am aiiaid I am not in a xiosition to say whether the cost ol 
transport could ho reduced. It seems .to luo that it is a matter for the railway 
administrations. Although freights have been heavily increasod, L believe 
salt IS (ari'ied at concession lates. 

In tins Presidency there are 110 Government depots for the sale of salt. 
In the past there waxs a firm of Gox'ernment agents wdiich did yeoman service 
in pushing llie sale 01 lUuagoia ‘^alt at the tune when the peojile were in 
p!0((ss ol being weaned Ir'mi the use oi illicit salt init the him, Ihough still 
ivimwu as llic (h)vejui ’enc alt agents, i-, paid no (ommissiou h^ Govei nineui. 
hut IS alIow<‘d to chaige ..he rousiimoi e jucs pei maiind. ddieii inoiiopolv 
is iH)w at an end uud an; mei chant caii pui chase IhnagoiM salt 

As legards sea vili, there aio so many traders in the' wholesale trade that 
a combination to lorce up the pi ice is until inkablo. The price fluctuates oi 
course in accordance wdth the law" of suxxply and demand, ancl it would he 
very xvastoful for Government to take a hand in the distribution. 

Q. QO.—Aqihullural mlt, — This is issued at cost ixrice on a permit from 
llu' Agi (ultuia! ii iment and it is deiuituicd with pci (eiii r-iude oil 
and 1 per cent Imiiemoal before issue. These aie at least as good if not better 
than the continental methods. 

InduHtrkil This pays duty, but the duty is refunded after an oxa- 

mlnatiou of the registeis of the factory. About a lakh of maunds are so 
issued. 

I do not pioposo any change. 

Q. 80. Uiifftonfh . — I add a few" remarks on (t) and (a) under Q. 86, with 
which i am iimnediatoly concerned. 

(b) The coast is patrolled by a staff of peons to prevent clandestine 
landing, hub the area that has to ho covered is too great for the patrol to bo 
leally efficient. Goust Guard Inspectors of whom there are only five also jiat- 
rol, i)ut they have to eovei about 1,000 miles ol foreshore and the element of 
snrjirisc'^is largely absent from their movements, A really effective patrol 
would be maintainable only at a x>rohibitive cost. I had occasion to streng- 
tlnm it temporarily by putting an Inspector on a steam launch with a roving 
commission bo wuitch the neighbourhood of I^ortuguese [iitlia. The effect was 
uudonhiedly good, ihougli ho effected no seizures, as x\ould~he smugglers 
know that it is i>ossihle bo thus rapidly strengthen the jxreventive officers at 
my disposal. But the time may come wdien wdth the present high tariff smug- 
gling wdli liecome profitable and fashionable. The presence of Portuguese 
ports on the coast is a source of ixotential danger and in some cases lately 
tlio smuggling xvas entirely duo to their existence. Things have also been 
eomplicc ted by the agreement xvith the Kathiaivar maritime States, which 
have been variously interpreted hy their Barliars, but generally to the detri- 
ment oi the imperial revenues. Cargoes are entered at Kathiaw^ar ports from 
the Persian Gulf and are then ‘'Cnt on in the same bottom to enter our cus- 
toms line as free goods. ^ There is a case still suh judice in w^hieli a cargo of 
salt fish (J5 per cent tariff) from T)iv in Portuguese India arrived in a coastal 
harbour w-ith pax)ox*s sbowdng that she had called at a port in Kathiawar, 
paid dntv there and come on here w"ith a cargo which w-as ostensibly free 
goods. Tt has been stated in the proceedings that the master went by cart 
to the Kathiawmr port in question to get his customs papers. Tn other cases 
shipxnng is attracted hy the offer of extraordinary financial facilities. 

(f) On land frontiers the chief difficulty is caused by the fact that State 
territory intrudes* hetwoen Portuguese India and British India, hut it is 
hoped to got round this difficulty. 

The remedy for strengthening the coastal patrol lies in the provision of 
motor or steam hiunclios capable of keeping the sea. It is doubtful if just 
at present the expense of such a step would he comraensuraie with ih© addi- 
tional xirotoction afforded. It may be found to he necessary. 
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It would nob 1)0 inipos.sible to take over tlic private woiLb, but it would 
certaiuly bo a very big undertakiBg. Hiore would be no point in doing ho 
unless AVG could securo a elieapor bait for tlio consumer or a eerla iity thai 
sluckb should bo kept as a sufficient rosorve. Tb is doubt! ul if avo could pro- 
duce salt cheaper. There is an enormous amount oi coiupetilion and rales are 
<*ut pretty fine at present. As regards reserves, tlio market is at present 
heavily over-stocked, and action conld he taken by the Collector of Balt l^o- 
venue as shoAvni on page 63 of tho Salt Connnitteo’s Report of 1904. 

As far as this PresidenCA is conceined, [ aaouUI lea.o maitcis us Lho> 
are. I am airnid 1 do not quite see the j’eloAuuicy ol this ipicAion in a taxa- 
tion enquiry, nor of the next Q. 65. 

Q. 56. — 1 do not think it AV^ould be possililo to produce a purer article 
which Avould at tho same time he cheaper. It by largo scale inanufacturG is 
meant the employnieut of machinery, it Avould, 1 think, come nioic expensive 
than at present. 


Such a plant Av^ould have to Avork for tw'elve months in the year to be 
economical and aa^ouM require eiiornious storage sheds ior the monsoon out- 
put, as the trade does not absorb salt to any extent during the h\e months 
June to October. It the salt was all manutactured at one centj-ai rclinery the 
storage requii-ed aa'ouIcI bo ior about 40 lakhs of maunds, mid th s noulcl not 
include reserve stocks. 


U by mass pioduction t Miicenlrarion ol pj'oduction s n eau+, 1 Hunk, 
Avo have that already. With the exception of four snudl v^orks which are 
maiutauied round Portuguese India Avith the cxpiess purpose of keeping doAvn 
smuggling, all the sea salt Avorks are concentrated Avithin 30 miles of Bombay. 

J3efore the Avar the cost ot production of sea salt was under 2 annas. It 
is iU)AV niidei 4 annus a mannd. The j)rodiicti()n by mechanic -li pUMC'.^c'^ won' i 
cost more. The Eastern Chemical Conijiany, Matunga, opened in 1913 ihou' 
Avorks in the middle ol the Dadar Halt oiks with the set ohjex t oi man uUh- 
turing salt on a commercial scale from sea vmter. They found that they could 
not compote Avith the manual Avorker. Bo they tnimed their iihint over to 
the manufacture ot other lieaA^y chemicals. Even during the salt famine in 
the AAmr they did not start salt inamitacture. 1 belieA^e Tatas considcied tlio 
erection of salt plants in Bengal and on tho Orissa coast but tbe scheme 
failed to materialise. 


There Avould also be difficulties about popularising it. Tho Indian is very 
conservative in the matter ol salt. An attempt aui'i made to got Bondiav and 
the Beccan to con^iuiu' Ba ragm'a sal' in 1903 and Avas an absoluti^ la mre. 11 
they got a purer quality of salt, it is hardly likely that they would prefer it. 


Q. 56.-— This Presidency only inipoils a very little salt from Goa. The 
bulk of Indian imports are at Calcutta, someAAdiere in the neighbourhood of 
half a million^ tons. If a protective tariff were imposed, it is certain that 
Bengal avouM have* to pay more for its salt, and not only Bengal but all the 
hinterland that draws its salt supplies through the lAort of Calcutta. Bom- 
bay Avould be only too glad to supply ail tbe salt required. At present we send 
oit'r lowest grade of salt to Calcutta, but it is of the nature of a byo-product 
and the profits are very loAAq 


Qs. 57 and 58.— Those questions appear to me to be someAvhat outside tho 
scope of this enquiry. Tt has been argued at great length in Clm piers VI 1 
and VHl ol the i^epori of the Rail t'ominittee ol 1904. The conclusions then ar- 
ihved at by the majority of the Committee are that the question ol individual 
taste AAuis as much a factor in the preference for light salt as the extra pi'oht 


made by the retailer. They found no i^roof that the introduction of Bombay 
salt had diminished consumption in the distiicts into which it had found its 


\yny or that its use generally led to a diminution of consumption and eonso- 
quent loss of revenue (page S9). 3 agree with the report of the Committee 
and not with the minute of dissent of the President AAdio scenm to have ap- 
proached the subject with a rootc^d conviction that the victory of light over 
heavy salt was itiseparahly connected Avith fraud on the pari of the seller. 
It is undoubted that the retailor, as opposed to the Avholesalcr, does make 
a greater profit itl selling light salt. Light salt is more ex]3onslve to prepare 
and it is only tdghfc that it should command a higher praeo, 

T would not advocate the enforcement of the sale of salt by weight. It 
lyould lead to undoubted harassment. It would not bo effeetive. We cannot 
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evon CQfeiire tlio iibc ol standard ■vvoighlj and ii the retailer wanted to soli 
short weiglit he would he able to. In the ease of the poorest and the most 
ignorant, salt is not sold by itself as T ha'vo inontioncd above, and it is im- 
material whether it chajiges hands by weight or not. Better class people do 
buy, but they may bo presumed to know what they are buying. 

As regards the revenue, the Salt Coinniittee did not hold it proved ilial 
it was endangered by the s^^read of light salt. 

Q. 59. — I am afraid [ am not in a ijosition to say Avliethei* the cost of 
transport could ho reduced. It seems do me that it is a matter for the railway 
administrations. Although freights have been heavily increased, X believe 
salt is carried at concession rates. 

In this Presidency there are no Government depots for the sale of salt, 
hi the past there was a firm ol Government agents which did yeoman service 
m pushing the sale oi Ihuagora salt at the time vbeu the peoj)le vej'C in 
j)ioce^s ol being v^eaned fj’'nn the use oi illicit salt, but lh(‘ firm, though sLill 
kmmn as hu‘ Govej’nmenc alt agents, ir> paid no commission by Govoj nment. 
but 1 *. allowed to tbaigu hlia consuniei pies per niaund. 'idieir monopoly 
IS non al an end atci any morcliant can purchase Haragora salt. 

As regards sea -^alt, there are so many traders in the wholesale trade that 
a combination to force up the price is unthinkable. The price fluctuates ot 
course in accordance with the law of supply and demand,^ and it would be 
very wasteful for Government to take a hand in the distribution. 

Q. &).—A(jri(aU\ir(tl mlt. — This is issued at cost price on a permit from 
tlu' Agr <*ul1nral l)e,ianmcnt and it .s denatured with 2.i per (cnt crude oil 
and I per cent bonemeal before issue. These are at least as good if not bettor 
than tlio continental methods. 

Industrial .sulf.— This jiays duty, but the duty is refiiiidod after an exa- 
mination of the registers of the factory. About a lakh of maunds are so 
issued. 

L do not propose any change. 

Q. 86. (Uis^oiub . — I add a tew remarks on (6) and (o) under Q. 86, with 
wliich 1 am immediately concerned. 

{h) The coast is patrolled by a staff ot peons to prevent clandestine 
landing, }>ut the area that has to he covered is too great for the patrol to bo 
really oHicieni. Coast Guard Tnsiioctors of whom there are only five also pat- 
rol, I nit they have to cover about 1,000 miles of foreshore and the element of 
surprtse^^ is largely absent from their movements. A really effective patrol 
would bo maintainable only at a prohibitive cost. I had occasion to streng- 
then it temporarily by putting an Inspector on a steam launch with a roving 
commission to watch the neighbourhood of Portuguese India. The effect was 
uiuloiibl(‘d!y good, though lie eire{tod no seizures, as voiild-he smugglers 
know that ii is possible to thus rapidly strengthen the preventive officers at 
my disposal. But the time may come when with the present high tariff smug- 
gling will become profitable and fashionable. The presence of Portuguese 
ports on the coast is a source of potential danger and in some cases lately 
the smuggling was entirely due to their existence. Things have also been 
coniplicj led by the agreement with the Kathiawar mary^iine States, which 
liave been variously interpreted by their Darbars, but generally to the detri- 
ment of the imperial revenues. Cargoes are entered at Kathiawar ports from 
the Persian Gulf and are then ^ent on in the same bottom to enter our cus- 
toms line as free goods. There is a case still sul judice in which a cargo of 
salt fish (15 per cent tariff) from ]>iv in Portuguese India arrived in a coastal 
harbour with papers showing that she had called at a port in Kathiawar, 
]>aid duty there and come on hero with a cargo which was ostensibly free 
goods, Tt has been stated in the proceedings that the master went by cart 
to the Kathiawar port in question to get his customs x^apers. In other cases 
shipping is attracted by the offer of extraordinary financial facilities. 

(v) On land frontiers the chief difficulty is caused by the fact that State 
territory intrudes between Portuguese India and British India, but it is 
hopc^d to get round this difficulty. 

The remedy for strengthening the coastal patrol lies in the provision of 
motor or steam launches capable of keeping the sea. Tt is doubtful if just 
at present the exi>ense of such a step would be commensurate with the addi- 
tional jirotection alFordod. It may he found to be necessary. 
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Mv Macfcegfor g*ave oral evidence as follows: — 


Tha rirsidvni. Q.— You arc CoUecior ot Halt Revenue, in wliich capa- 
city you liave a var cty of laxabioii Imiciionb? 

A.~Yes. 

Q. — You deal uitli salt, Jand custonih. and sea cuibiouibj and you 
levy (oriaiii diiLiCb ior tlio iiuproveiueiit ol ports? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Wo mil take them in older : on salt, i should like to ask you tliree 
inaiu (lucstions. Do you think that Itidui should be sell-supiiortiiig ui Ihe 
nuitter of salt? 

A. — i do. 

Q. — if .>oix do, Ccin Bombay assist in supplying the Calcutta market, 
xxliether fioni its ow^i Jauories oi Ircnn Ivatiuauar or Iroiii the lUmn of 
Gutch? 

A. — It could. When the question of Bhaiidup was laised, the trade 
said “we do not uaiit another salt works, we can r.use all the salt we want” 
and the ('olieetor gave them a yeai* to sec wliab tliey could do, and they 
raised 12.‘3 lakhs of iiuuincls. noiinal ofi-take is about 90 lakhs of 

mauiids, so blicjt ncuo 80 hikii'. el inauivU tlieie to spaie Khaiaghoda could 
extend, but unlortunately, Khai’aghoda is 177 miles iiom the nc'arosb 
sca-poit, Bhavnagai Dhiangadlua could sxijiply laige cjuantitics too, but 
it is also 189 miles [lom Bbaviiagai, Jt is the land-lead that iucicases the 
cost ot the sad. \\e simnlcl have to juit a big duty on importations ot 
foreign salt to make it profitable for Bombay salt to get tlirough into 'the 
Calcutta markets. 

Q. — Ls there an port on the Hunii oi (bitch 

A. — ^Tt H dry in the hot- weather and there is hardly five feet of water 
there in the monsoon. The nearest i>ort is Bhavnagar. 

i>/. /bnwu/n/c, Q. — What differential duty -would aou rcquii^e in onler 
to make it pay? 

A. — I have not worked out the figures, but I should think you will 
have to double the existing duty. 

Q. — Would 8 aunas a maund do? 

A. — I think it should be at least Rs, 1-4-0, but I do not know xjfhat flic 
soiling rates are in Calcutta. 

8fir Percy Thompson. Q. — ^^Phe net lesult of all this will be that Ben- 
gal would have to pay more for its salt than the rest of India. 

A. — It pays less in land i*ovenue. 

Q. — Bub the effect would bo that Bengal would have to pay more. 

A. — T admit that that would be the effect, because of ibo 530,000 ionw 
of >ali which, I behove, are imported in the year, all but the odd 30,00I> 
go to Calcutta, 

(). — The total value ol the imports of salt is about £700,000? 

A.--r could not tell you. 1 iliiuk the price they expect to got is 
Bs. 80 a ton for salt landed in Calcutta. 

Tlifi PremUtii. Q.— At any rate, if Kathiawar could vsuppjy the 
Calcutta market, you would put no obstacles in the way? 

A. — ^None whatever. 

Q . — Actually from two-ihirds to three-fourths of the output of the 
Bombay salt factories goes out of the Presidency? 

A.- — That is so. 

Q.— lb there any reason why they should not also take up the supply? 

A,— I doiiH think so. 

— Ooulcl they make salt of the required quality? 

the salt can get into the Calcutta markets, I think they will 
make any salt that will suit the Calcutta markets. 
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Q. — Actually, what they now send to Calcutta is refuse? 

A.— it is the lowest grade. 

attempt has been made to make a salt that Calcutta would 

accept P 

A. — Nob as far as I know. 

Sii Fercy Thompson, Q. — ^Even supposing yon can supply a perfect 
salt, is it not a question of i)ricep 

A. — 1 do not think we can turn out poi iect salt with the nictbods al 
present employed. 

Q. — Even assuming that you could get a salt which will suit the Cal- 
cutta market, it will le a <iLiestion ol pi ce. 

A,— 1 am perfectly certain that we could make it, because the Calcutta 
market is supplied 30 per cent with Aden salt. 

Q. — Could you compete, as regards price, with foreign salt? 

A. — 1 was thinking ol it fiom the point of view ol Blu’angadhrn^> 
Bhrangadhra is 140 miles awav tiom any port; and lor tliat distance salt 
has to go by raihvay, and that is wdiat runs np the price. 

Q. — Are there any other son ices in Bombay which could compete with 
imported salt in Bengal? 

A. — T should think so. T think what are called the sea salt works, 
with 11 30 miles ol iknuhay. could. To enable them to eompete, it w'oiild not 
be necessary to put on as heavy a duty as wmuld bring I)hrangadlira into 
Ihe supply. They actually do send refuse salt to Calcutta at present. 

Q. — What is that used for and wdio buys it? 

A.“— 1 understand it s used in hide godowms and tanneries for industrial 
purpose.^. 

Tho Fre^iilmf, Q.~ActiiaIly you have in these sea Stalt factories evei^y 
year several lakhs of maund.s wdiich you thrown away? 

A. — Tt is about 4 lakhs; it is not thrown away, but thrown back into 
ihe pans and re-eonditioned. 

Q. — Would it he an exi^ensive process to treat it hy^ the Cheshire 
method? 

A. — The Cheshire method, i.e., applying arlifieial heat, wmuld he very 
ex]KmsivG. 

The main obstacles to our supplying salt to Calcutta haA^e been (1) 
restrici’oii about yola accommodation, beeau^G all the salt sent from Bombay 
lo Cah'iitla is sail whirh has paid rhity and therefore not qualified for 
admis>.ion into the yolm unless there i's room; (2) the fact that they have 
to pay duly beforehand, which can only ho done by big men. 

Q. — ^Wonld yon Avelcome a better system of transport in bond? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — F think von wmuld probably agree that rules of that sort should 
he unjform ior both the prnr^'nces? ^Fadras has much more favourable trans- 
port rules, 

k, — ^Yes. 

Thf Mnharn nulhunia Bnliathir of Bvuhnui, Q , — You said that Avaste 
‘^alt goes to the h do godoAvns. how much of the 4 lakhs of maunds goes for 
this purpose? 

A.^ — None of the i lakhs of maunds goes to the hide godoAvns, they are 
all throAvn back into the pans; w^e actually send to Caleutfca betw’eon 2 and 
3 lakhs of maunds. 

Q.— Ts the iratle ol a fairly rec‘ent groAvtIi? 

A.-^T suppose it is fairly recent. 

Q.-— -Before, the tAVo or three lakhs of maunds used to go hack into 
the pans? 

A.- Prohahlv, hut the question then arises whether the salt manufac- 
turers in Bombay would not try and limit tlmlr stocks ns far as possible to 
what they thi^ik their consumption would bo. 




The President. Q. — The next question is whether the monopoly or the 
excibe bybLcm ib preferable ; you bajd that >ou do not quite see the lolev- 
aiicy oi that. Weilj it is that li it leads to a cheaper salt, there is more room 
lor taxation on it. It is geneially argued against the monopoly systeui 
that Government cannot conduct a large manufacturing business excejit 
at a very high cost. 

A.'-Yes. 

Q. — Does your experience oi Kharaghoda confirm the idea that Govern- 
ment management s cosily and inefficient? 

A. — ^We had the advantage at the start of having a very sound firm 
ol agents vlio distributed the stnfi and ve got going on sound lines. They 
are allowed to charge the eonsumei a fixed price of 9 pies for what they do. 

Q. — Maj we go ha(‘k Lo the question ol the cost price? 

A. — The cost price at Kharaghoda is 4.79 annas* 

Q- — H is abouf U e same as in the ^ea salt factories. 

A. — The price in the case of sea salt varies from about 2 annas to 12 
annas according to the returns of the manufacturer. We have only got his 
word for it and wo do not really know” accurately. 

Q. — How does the price at which the salt is solcl in the neighbourhood 
compare with the price at Kharaghoda? 

A.— Round Kharaghoda, the prices are lower than round tlie sea salt 
factories. 

Q. — ^Round Sambhar? 

A. — 1 do not know Sambhar: T think the Sambhar pi ice of production 
is lower thpi ours. You can see from the administration repoi't tlie prices 
in Ahmeclnbadj Kaira and Ranch Mahals. 

Q. — Is not the price in Abmedahacl half the price in Ahmednagar? The 
Xilaces are about ecjuiJi^i ant limn the scarce of supply? 

A. —Ahmednagar fe shown as 10 seers on this map and Ahmedabad as 
20. Ahmedabad .s only 00 miles From Kharaghoda, while * Ahmednagar is 
a good deal laitlicn\ ab at 220 miles liom Bombav. 

Q. — Generally Sjieaking, the prices in the neighbourhood of the Bom- 
bay sea salt factories aie h gbei* than those in the noigbbourliood of any 
oUler source of production, 

A.—The Supei intencleni ot Thana tolls nie that the pric*es in "Bomlniy 
are alisoliite retail prices : they are the prices of fine white salt sold by 
hawkers who scdl by the smallest measure, whereas further afield salt is 
probably sold by the hag. 

(}, — Are the pricG.s reported by Collectors all arrived at by the same 
method ? 

A. “"In Bomliay city we find out our own prices now. 

Q. — Aren’t these figures posted from the Government of India fort- 
nightly x’eports? 

A.— T do not place much reliance on the Collectors’ statistics of price 
returns, 

Q.— If you disregard Bombay city, how are the prices based m tim 
disti'icts ? 

A.— They are probably based on a uniform system. 

jf)r, Pamnjpye. Q.— How does Kharaghoda salt get to Bombay? 

A.— It is Bc^ver broxight to Bombay. 

Perey ThompHon, Q.— It has been said of Kliaraghoda that the 
price of salt varies inveisely with the distance. 

A."--That Is not true. 

is dearest at tlie place where it is produced : is this true? 

A.”*-”! cio not tidnk it is ciuite trne. A.s om explanation, I might say 
that during the monsoon Kolaba salt cannot circmlale, and this runs up 
til© pidcos in Kolaha, there being no railways. 
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The Preside 7 it. Q.— Is it more costly to produce salt in the Bombay 
sea salt factories P 

A. — I think the sea salt factories produce salt at about 3 annas. 

&ir Percy Tfiompstm, Q. — ^Your explanation of the higher price is 
that the basis of comparison is not uniform? 

A. — That is so. 

The P resident . Q. — A great argument in favour of the excise system 
is that active competition reduces the price. 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Where you have competit on between two Government monopoly 
factories, such as Kharaghoda and Sambhar, would you advocate a definition 
of the spheres of influence? 

A. — I think so, 

Q. — That is to sav, jou would not book Kharaghoda salt into the 
Sainbhar sphere of influence? 

A. — would not give any facilities for jt. At present you can deposit 
money in the treasury at various places, e.g., in the Central Provinces, 
the TJnited Prov’iices, etc., and the stuff is sent to you. If you remove that 
facility which the merchant has of paying money into the treasury and force 
him to remit it and make his own arrangements, he would probaljly not sell 
that particular salt except at a higher price which would be for the needs 
of people who prefer that salt. 

Q. — ^Would you prefer that Kharaghoda and Sambhar should work on 
similar lines? 

A. — donH know what the Sambhar system is. 

Q. — ^You would agree that it would be desirable to put the two Govern- 
ment monopolies on the same footing in a matter like that? 

A. — ^Yes, 

Paranjpye. Q. — I think there was some discussion between ^the 
Government of Bombay and Lhe Government of India about subsidiary 
products of the Kharaghoda factory, i.e., about the manufacture of magne- 
sium chloride and^the use of bitterns. 

A.— Yes. 


Q.— The Government of Tiulia^ took objection to allowing the Govern- 
ment of Bombay to make use of it: they claimed a royalty. Is that so? 

A. — I do not think so, but I have not seen the correspondence. 

The arrangement made with the Pioneer Magnesia Works of Ahmeda 
bad was that they made bye-jiroducts and then they paid royalty to the 
Bombay Government, the Bombay Government acting on behalf of the 
Imperial Government. T am not under the Central Board direct. 

Q. — ^Do you think it is right? The Government monopoly is only of 
salt and not of the .subsidiary products. 




A. — At present ; 
with Germany. 

Dr. Hyder. 0. — ^Yoii said that the company could not compete, 1 sup- 
pose that in the War they could get on. 

A. — Well, before the War they could not compete: they never started 
then. The pressure of the War made a start possible. That is, however, 
a matter between the Provincial and the Central Govm'nments. I look upon 
both as Government: I do not discriminate between the two* It belon^{« 
to Government. Therefore they put on a royalty, hut as the company Wf^fir 
working at a loss Government agreed to have a profit sharing scheme, i«i 
which Government shared th^ profits and not the losses. 

The Presidenf. Q. — ^Between the two Government monopoly factories 
you advocate production on the same footing. As between licensed factories 
manufacturing sea salt and the Government factories, would you advocate 
the same thing? 

YI-^29 
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A. — Tlie difficulty is, in tiie one case tlie competition is between one 
Government coneein and the other] in the other case it is the local merchant 
against Govciniueut}. 

Q. — I am refenvng to Government regulations that handicap one or the 
other m the competition. 

A. — But the element of competition must come in with the thix'd 
party, i.e., the merchant. I mean to say if my merchant is in a better 
position than the Ma-bus merchant, V icci a certain amount of compunction 
in putting him in a worse position. If it were both Government, then 
they can share and share alike. 

Q. — r take it, n not desirable that you should handicap one set of 
people wifch regulations that do not apply to another. 

A. — ^It cuts both ways. Perhaps you ^re asking me to put a handicap 
on my own people. 

Q.- — ^Put the same handicap on both. 

A. — It may amount to reducing my people from a more favourable 
position to a less favourable position. Therefore, to that extent it is handi- 
capping them. 

Q. — The other alternative is to remove the handicap from the other 
people. 

A. — ^You may do that. 

Q, — I am talking for the moment of weighment into store. It is a 
severe handicap on the Madras man in competition with the Bombay man. 

A. — I do not think it is necessary. 

Q. — ^You have no objection to Madras dropping that handicap? 

A. — Not a bi^. 

Q.— So, you think it is not necessary to weigh into store? 

A. — I think knowing the loss through pilferage is the only advanoage 
obtained from weighing into store. You will get accurate figures, bu^ 
they have no practical value. You know how much salt you get, but this 
is only satisfying your curiosity. 

Q. — ^You write off 4 lakhs of maunds a year? 

A. — YeSj loss occuis when the salt is thrown back to the pans, the 
quantity thrown back having been hi'ought on to the hooks has to bo v/ritten 
off. Loss occurs also through bad thatching, Hoods, and that sort 
of thing in the monsoon. Wo have at present got about a crore of maunds 
that has got to go thioiigli this^ monsoon. There is a certain amount of 
wastage through Hoods, spring tides, etc. 

Q. — The platform^ aio not easy to guard. 

A. — I don’t agree, but they are generally, I admit iinfenced. 

Q.-— And the tharcliiiig is not conti oiled 

A. — All salt in store is supposed to be properly thatched. The Sazedar 
has to see to that. 

Q. — ^It is nothing like the Madras system of storing. 

A. — There will be 200 to 400 maunds in a heap. 

Q. — ^The Madras heap runs to 3^600 maunds and the smallest 1,200 
maunds. 3,600 maunds is put in a heap, and that makes it impossible to 
grade. That is where the whole trouble comes in. With heaps like joni'S 
you caxinot possibly weigh.^ So that it all comes back to weighing into 
store, in the absence of which you write oH 5 lakhs of rupees. 

A. — But the stuH never gets into the market. The mai’ket would not 
take it. It is 4 lakhs of maunds and not 5 lakhs of impees. 

Q.—But 4 lakh^ of imnmds at Bs. 1-4-0 is 5 lakhs of imixees. 

A. — 'But the market can only swallow a certain amount. 

Q. — ^Tou write off 4 lakhs of maunds j that is to say, you write off salt 
to the duty value of 5 lakhs of rupees. 

A, — ^That duty value is only a potential valixe. The market would 
not s^?illow itt 
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Q. — It is miaccomited for, 

A . — depends on consumption. J£ it cannot go into legitimate coH- 
sumpt oUj it does not got into the accounts. 

Q.^ — -At the end of the >ear it disaii^jears. 

A.— I do not really see why it should get into the accounts, except from 
the point of vimi oi \\ anting to know how niucJi salt has boon iiroduced. It 
is only an estimation, it has no practical value and does not serve any 
useful purpose. 

Sir Percy Thompson. Q.— Suppose you do write off, you still get 
the loss caused by the rains and other causes. I want to know the errors 
of estimation. You say that there is a loss by rains and manufacture, which 
amounts to 4 lakhs of inaunds. 

A. — The loss would not be as much as chat. 

Q« — ^The rest is misesrimaiion? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— You are satisfied it is not stolen 

A.— Practically it is never stolen once it comes into the store. There 
may be pilferage in the course of manufacture, but once it comes into che 
store, the heap is so stacked that you can detect any tampering with it. 

Q. ^When you say you write off 4 lakhs of inaunds, you write it off 
from an estimate and not from actuals? 

A, — ^Exactly. 

The President. Q.—Taking the cost of production at three annas a 
maund, the cost of the 4 lakhs .s Ps. 75,000 to Rs. 80,000, If all the 4 
lakhs passes into consumption, the loss to Government would be 5 lakhs 
of rupees. 

A. ---Yes, hut as much salt passes at present into consumption as is 
requirc(l by the consumer j this would not be additional salt which would 
pass into consumption. 

Q.— As much salt passes into consumption as is required bv the con- 
Biiiiier? j. j vuix 

A. — ^Yes. 

healtiiF^^^'^^ amount required for the individual to keep him iu 

A.— In Travancore I believe it is about 17 to 18 lb. 

tTin I am not asking "what is the amount consumed. 

\\ nat is the ainonnt that the doctors jirescribe as necessary ? 

A. — I do not know. 

Q.— Would you take it from me thafc it is 16 ib.? 

A.— That IS about what w^e give them at Kharaghoda. We give 12 lb 
adult^'^^^ woman and child. It amounts to about 16 lb. for an 

Q.— That is, for a family of five, it would he 60 lb. 

A.— A family we take to be four, two adults aud two oliildren. That 
would work out to about 16 ib. xuau 



Q.— Now, your reports have recorded for a long series of vear^ i 
consumption of 12 to 13 lb. per head in the Bombay Presidency wherea 
consumption m Madras is 20 lb., and in Travancore 28 lb. ’ 

A.-— I do not think you can find out any standard of consumption be 
cause you do not know the oponiug and closing balance of the bazar -to'^ks 
What you do know is the issues for consumption. 

pr. Paranjpye. Q,-~-Don^t you think that in Bombav exnont .'r. +1. 
coastal districts, people require less salt? e^ccept in th 

A.— 1 do not know, Bir. 

A.*--That may be so. 
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a long the salt duty jumping up and down, taking 

iRtexRn ^ - iftr.^;^fatr in s 

case. VVnat is the variation of consumption per head^^ ^ 

andtrdosU^ninl?”*'"”'’*"” b-I-nces 

Q— But you take all issues outside the Presidency? 

■ sr=A* f M‘r‘s £ 

iuctuation?^°" ^o not find any wild 

A. have not gone into those figures. 

sideRadmirodS Lv« cSnntio, 1 

fencing, and admitted inaccuracy of tlj accounts ‘‘and^^tf absence of 
visions of the Act which tend to encourage these Sifngs 

time^Rn ?tRs° n'cessS' to'^wetn tCtin^VTublfc” “ 

sumption to licit consumption. general public from illicit con- 

ticipa«^°"" ^ which 49 people par- 

year^brfJreigllf ^ ^“’^SSled lot: not in my time. That may he in the 
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it before I Xehete.^®’''® '' ^ into 


...ow.. VOX a xurcixcr numner" (page lo ol tho report), 
we ftiM seTie.*®" *° Presidency, which 

Q.— It has nothing to do with thefts of salt? 

A. ^No. That could not be included in the finurps Tfiat vt,o„ 
seizure which we failed to effect. ngures. Xhat was a 

Q. ^In past years there have been gang robberies? 

and toTld'^Zroountteny SLree occasionaUy, 

Q. May I draw your attention to another differenoA hi rn>cin+,®n.o xr 
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sea salt were removed: durms: Mav ^mnm 7 ^ :«iaunds of 

mauiids. In less than ^21 Zrtfis nfW^ 

were removGfl »» R,! ^ Tynan s,! 14,698 mamids of sea salt 
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A. — the months of April and May there was a rnsh to get the 
salt Jiito consunipbion before the rains came. When the tax was reduced, 
supphes in India had been depleted in anticipation of a drop) in the duty. 

Q. — It is not a rush to get the salt before the increase of dutyP 

A. — No. It was in May. 

Q. — When the Salt Committee made its recommendations you used to 
have 6 lakhs of maiinds in the beginning of March, and they recommended 
that you should have a larger supply. Are you better off now? 

A. — Oh, Yes. The salt from Dadar taluk conies in in November and 
other stocks come in before March. 

Q. — ^You begin manufacture in October? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — But then yon are selling too. 

A. — There is not much take-off during the monsoon. During the 
ffve monsoon months it is a fairly dead market. The salt as a whole 
begins to come in February. 

Q. — The whole question before the Salt Committee of 1903 was what 
is going to be done if you had bad seasons. During the course of 20 
years you had three bad seasons, which prevented starting the year with 
SIX lakhs, that is, with piactically no stock. If you had heavy rains in 
May, as in 1903, that knocks off your stock completely. Suppose you 
had early rains in May, would you be able to carry on with your present 
slock throughout the cultivating season? 

(No answer was given.) 

Q. — You pi*acticaliy exliaust your stock in March? 

A.< — I do not think so, I am not quite certain that they really do 
that. 

Q.^ — From 1883 to 1904, you were having only five or six lakhs. Let us 
take the years from 1909. in 1909 you had six lakhs; 1911-12, six lakhs; 
1912-13, twelve lakhs; 1913-14, nine lakim. You are much in the same posi- 
tion as you were when the Salt Committee reported. 

A. — ^In April there is hardly any rain. It is most unlikely that 
we will get any rain in April. We may get a storm in April which 
will stop manufacture for a fortnight, and if we get an early monsoon 
then manufacture will have fco be stopped for another fortnight. 

Q, — Olliat ^?as the state of affairs that led to one of the few unani- 
mous recommendations of the Salt Committee. The recommendation of 
the Committee was to have something in the shape of a modified excise. 
You have not introduced that? 

A.— No. We have leased the pans. In Bhandup manufacture is on 
a payment of 4 pies a maund on the salt issued for consumption. The 
merchants are strongly averse to keeping large stocks of salt in balance, 
because salt loses much of its value after one monsoon. 

Q.^ — ^The Committee recommended various plans of a modified excise 
or monopoly, 

A. — None of that has been done here. 

Q.— -Now I come to fish-curing.^ Can you give us any idea of what 
the amount of salt issued is? 

A. — Appendix J of the report for 1923-24 gives that. Last year it 
was 82,396 maunds. 

Q. — Have you any views on the question? Is it justifiable to issue 
that salt free of duty? 

A. — From a health p)oint of view, yes. The original idea was to induce the 
man to cure his fish properly instead of selling an unwholesome ai'ticle. 

Q. — ^Whore is the logical defence for making a man who eo-ts salt with 
his fish pay duty and not the man who eats salted fish? It has been 
put to us that it actually comes to this, that the fish-eaters more or 
less are benefiting at the expense of the rest of India. 

A. — ^That is correct. 

Dr, Eyder, Q. — ^Thcre is one interesting calculation. You say that 
the consumi>tioii of salt per head is 12 lb. 

A. — varies all over the place. 
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Q, — Now that will be about six seers. The duty paid by one man 
will bo three annas, at Rs. 1-4-0 per mauiid. Taking a iainily at five 
persons, it will bo about 15 anna‘s- Now, taking the wages of the agri- 
cultural labourer at 4 aimas a day, roughly speaking, he pays four days^ 
wages for his salt. 

A. — A good deal less than that. The present wages are more than 
4 annas. 

Q. — Do you think it is fair on the majority of the people? 

A. — think it is a fair charge for the security which they obtain. 

Q. — Security of what ? 

A. — Security of life and jiroperty. 

Q. — ^Property they have none, 

A. — I suppose they call it i^roperty. 

Q. — ^You say there is no xiossibility of cheapening the cost of manu- 
facture. You mean in the private salt works? 

A, — In the private salt works competition is so keen that I do not 
think there is any margin. 

Q. — ^Do you think it possible to reduce the cost of manufacture by 
introducing mechanical appliances? 

A. — So far as Kharaghoda is concerned, we store with the aid of a 
railway, but J do not think it w’ould be economical to introduce machinery 
for the manufacture of salt. 

Q. — I shall read to you a note by Mr. Fergusson : 

‘^Ofcher recommendations are all designed to save labour and expedite 
the work of storage. The later manufacture can be continued, the larger 
the cro]), and as Lhe date of closing it is determined by the time needed 
for storing the salt liofore the monsoon breaks, the simplification and accele- 
ration of the methods of storage by mechanical means or otherwise is 
essential.’^ 

A. — regards storage, w^o carry the salt by rail and empty the 
waggons on to the heaps underneath, 

Q. — Is there no difficulty about labour? 

A. — There is usually no difficulty about labour. Our labour supply is partly 
resident a(/an,s and partly from the agricultural classes ; and in a bad 
monsoon any quantity of labour is available. As a matter of fact, this 
year we got a good supply of labour and had room to store all our stock 
by utilising the raihvay. We have got enough space to stock 40 lakhs 
01 maunds by mechanical means. If w^e have to store more, we have bo 
build the heaps for it by manual labour which is very expensive. 

Q. — ^Would it not be possible to reduce the cost of bagging? 

A. — ^You cannot obviate that. Each bag costs 12 amias and the cost 
will fall on the consumer. 

Q. — ^Let me again refer to Mr. Fergussoii’s note. About the fluctn- 
atioii in price he says: 

which was selling at 11 to 2 annas a paill before the War was 
in March 1918 at about 3 annas, and in November and December 1917 
was up to 9 annas.’’ 

A. — That is due to the different qualities of salt. 

Q. — ^Leave aside the quality. Take the ordinary salt. Does this 
fluctuate in price? 

A, — ^As regards the price of salt at Kharaghoda, it is fixed, and 
the retail prices vary according to the distance to which it has to be 
carried. 

Q,-— -Mr, Fergusson says in his note that owing to the special circum- 
stances of the War the price rose to 9 annas. Does any such circumstance 
exist now? 

A.— It does not exist now. 

Q.-— Ciould you give us some instance to show that the introduction 
of machinery In the manufacture of salt would not be economical? 
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A. — Tatiis wanted to use macliinery and they gave it up. The East- 
ern Choniical Works at Matnnga were going to introduce machinory, but 
they found that they could not compete with manual kbour, There was 
another man who wanted to introduce mechanical manufacture of salt at 
Bhandup, hut he did not come forward at all. 

Q. — ^Would it not reduce the cost of manufacture; if jmu turn out 10;OC)0 
niaunds instead of 5,000 inaunds from one pan? 

A. — No, We pay agaris a fixed rate; we can now gel up to 10,000 
mauiids from one pan, but we get all we want from one crop. 

The President. Q.— I now come to the question of land customs. Miiy I 
just take the law before you explain the map)? The law under which 
you work is partly the new Government of India Act and partly the 
Act of 1857. 

A. — Yes. The customs line between Sawantwadi and the Portuguese 
territory, sixty miles along the north side of Goa is worked under the 
old Act. The new Act has not been pmssed there. The State is moving 
rather slowly; but theie is no obstruction. 

The witness at this stage explained the area under the administration of 
the department by referring to the map and said: 

“The northern iromter i ne runs fiom the Luni river bordering on 
Jodhpur clown to the Gnh of Cambay. The two end-beats are worked on a 
system of outports. The rest of the line is a cleared line 30 feet wide run- 
ning for the greater part of its length between the States and estates of 
Palanpiir Agency and the Bunn of Cutcii ; and later on between the States 
of Kathiawar and British territory — Ahinedabad district. On the Daman 
frontier there are 31 crossing places and 6 places where customers are 
taken.” 

0. — Don’t you think it reasonable that you should improve your Act on 
the lines of the Goveinmont of India Act? 

A , — Wo have no special Land Customs Act. The old Bombay Land 
Customs Act bad not been repealed, but it is not to be^ enforced. The 
new Govern menl of India Act carefully excludes all Indian States and 
foreign possessions in India. They had a tremendous discussion over that 
in the .Assembly, because they were afraid that the Yiramgam line was going 
to be revived and they siiecially stipulated that the new Act should not 
apply to Irontiers between British .India and Indian States, Except the 
small section in vSawantwadi, the new Act is applied. 

Q.— Under the existing Act, have you got the power to punish and 
confiscate if a person smuggles? 

A. — ^Ile can be convicted by a magistrate, he can be arrested and if 
he does not give secuiity, he can be sent to jail. 

Q. — As regards Kathiawar, you still maintain your customs line? 

A. — Tl is a preventive line. It prevents salt from going from Kathia- 
war to Ahinedabad and opium from Malwa/ and Jodhpur to Kathiawar. 

Q, — ^What are the articles prohibited? 

A. — ^The importation of matches,^ spirits, cigarettes and sugar from 
Cuich is prohibited into British India by land. 

Q.“— Can you tell us how the cost of the land customs force compares 
with the land customs revenue? 

A.— Yery^ badly. 


Q,— Could you give us the figures? 

A.*— I have got figures with regard to land customs revenue. Bub 
my Northern Frontier line is a preventive force and does not collect revenue. 
It can only efect seisiures. 

Q.*— ’The land customs revenue does not come into account generally. 
The Goverumani of India show a very little percentage on cost of the 
collection, because they take the Imperial customs into account, and your 
land cusLoms and sea customs form pari of the Salt Eeport. 

A. — ^They do come ioto the Customs Eeport. They are incorporated in 
the Sea Customs Admmistration Eeport. 
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Q.j- 1 do not think that the cost of the customs line comes into the 
cost of collection of revenue. 

A. — think I have mentioned it in my note. 

Q. — Bo numerous seizures of any particular class of article suggest 
that the rates of taxation have been raised above the point of maxi- 
mum return? 

A. — ^Matches; but the match trade is now being killed by the Swa- 
deshi matches, t have not had any information about smuggling of 
saccharine, I have heard that saccharine is obtainable at Rs. 8 in Bom- 
bay, though the duty is Rs. 20. 

Q. — That is a case to show how the increase of duties can prove dis- 
astrous ? 

A.— Yes. 

The Mahamjadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan. Q. — The match that is 
smuggled comes from other countries? 

A.— Yes. 

The President, Q. — ^Have you got any good Swadeshi matches here? 

Are they made of imported materials? 

A. — ^There is a Swedish factory in Ambarnath, where the wood is Swe- 
dish and the direction is Swedish, 

Q. — One suggestion was that the trade which is growing up behind 
the tariff wall is highly artificial and that the best way was to sstablish 
a match monopoly, 

A. — ^Yes; Ahmedabad started a factory fifteen years ago; and they 
had to grow their own trees for wood. 

Q, — ^If at any time the tariff was reduced, the Swedish match fac- 
tory would break up at once? 

A. — Yes. I, 

Q, — ."With regard to sea customs, how much do you collect and what 
is the cost of collection? 

A.-— I can’t say wliat the cost of collection is. The revenue from the 
sea customs is very small, and T xviJl get the figures for you later on. 

Q,, — ^You describe the arrangement by which the coast is patrolled. 

You do not use the village officer for coast gxiards? 

A.-— No; not a bit. » i 

Q, — patrols are scattered about on the coast? 

have individual sepoys at Rs. 20 a month. He picks up waif 
cargo and does things that will not bring him into unpopularity with the 
villagers. 

Dr. Eyder, Q.— You cannot use motor cycles on the Northern Fronfcier? 

— YifQ have our inspectors on cycles when the Frontier is suitable, I 

in which case a cycle allowance is given, but cycles^ are no use on the 
Northern Frontier. The beats are small—about 20 miles. 

The President, Q.—On the Northern Frontier, you have a regiment. 

Yes; 3 camels, 50 sowars and about 800 men. There are also ' 

now 800 round Goa and 200 round Daman. 

Q^YTith regatd fu sea patrol, you speak of steam launches? 

A,— Yes. T had one last year; and though it affected 3^o seizures, it 
had a beneficial effect on country craft. 

Q.— How many coast-guarding vessels are there? 

A.— Six. 

Q. — ^What is the cost? 

ijf, .-..They cost a geod deal. It is the Indian Marine that is expensive. 

They bharge Rs. 60,000 to Rs. 80,000 for overhauling these boats every year. 

We could do it much cheaper. 

Q.— Are they used for any other purpose? 

A*"--Oniy for conveying officers up and down. 

no large a fleet necessary for conveying oMcern? 
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A.“-~Yos; J have Jive coa&t«guarding boats. The patrol is by land and 
also by water. 

Q, — ^You say these boats never actually do any seizing work. 

A. — They do sail at night and they do search a number of vessels, 
but nothing like what they ought to do. 

Q, — It IS the only coa^t-guard in India. 

A. — That may be. The coast-guaid could be made ever so much more 
efficient and vhen yon have got a 30 per cent tariff, you must have a means 
oi communicating with vessels afloat. 

Q. — Could all your vessels take the whole of the west coast — down to 
p Travancoro? 

‘ A. — No. The longest beat possible is about 250 miles, a man cannot 

cover more than that effectively. Jn addition to the guarding of the 
coast, he has to see to the lights and buoys. 

Q. — Does tbo multifariousness ol duty voik .satisfactorily ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. — Salt and marine aio both impeiial i unctions. But minor ports aie 
still provincial? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — And land customs? 

A. — Tt is an Imperial Act which was passed the other day. 

Q.—Is there any iioint in the ports remaining provincial? 

A. — ^That is how it is. 

Q.— In the matter oJ machineiy, it will be much more convenient if 
^ the duty is onliroly imperial. 

A.—Yes: but the funds that fmauco the ports are collected from local 
* cralt. The Legislative Council is always putting questions as to what 

jjeeame ol thou money ior instance, the Landing Wharfage Fund, and 
it is only imr that they sliould ho more in touch with the spending of 
it, 

Q.—You levy the fees mainly on passengers? 

A.^ — H is on passengers and also on wharfage of goods. In the Northern 
Group, it is not on passengers hocansc there are no xDassengers. It is only 
on goods. In the Southei'ii Groux> it is largely on passengers. 

Q. — ^All the money collected from the passengers is applied for services 
lor the passengers? 

A.— Yes. 

Q, — That is all in your sole administration? 

A. ““Yes; hut I have an x4dvisoi,^ Committee, 
i Q.— You were a Witney'S heloie the Bombay Excise Committee? 

A.—Yes. 
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Q.— They say with regard to smuggling: ^^As to smuggling, the customs 
and poli (‘0 arrangements, enlorced by the strong hand of the British in India, 
are so thorough and perfect that, oxcejit the officers of the excise and 
revenue departnieuts, very few i^eople in India would subscribe to the view 
that means cannot bo devised to jnit an effective check on smuggling, if 
the mighty Government desire it.’’ 

India a law pa-ssed is in almost every case a law enforced. India 
has the finest civil service and judiciary in the world. She has the best 
revenue officers in the world. Her statistics are the simplest and the most 
reliable. Ti Government wish, they certainly can suppress the liquor 
traffic”. 

Having regard to your experiei.co a.s regards smuggling, would you 
endorse those statements? 

A.— Not one of them, 

y.— Hurely you <‘ou1d atop smuggling, 

A.— Nat except by methods which will' be too expensive. 

Q.—You have introdacecl denainted salt for agriculture? 

YI--3Q 
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A.-Yes; but only two or three is 

is used for mangoes and cocoannts as manuie. 1 ao not 

^ - ml A4- Trannvfl, 


n'nt used more. ^They nse it in Kaimra. 

Q.-There again it is a case where it is desirable that the practice 


should bo uniform lor all province-. 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q.— But at present it is confined to Bombay. 

1-Tc.j 1 it '"g ‘/.fa “rl“ Shi’siiSsitr.Stt 

IS no control aftei issue. .One duty then being Bs. 2-8-0, 

increase over last year s is u A j,g ^^^t tfey used the duty-paid 

people , biSing H Poi”.* where it 
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Januaiy 
February 
March 
April 
May . . 


1923 


1924 


1 , 196,962 

1 , 698,411 

417,190 

1 , 462,424 

1 , 177,419 


760,381 

312,605 

2 , 077,244 

3 , 303,144 

2 , 676,480 


1925 . 


MDS. 


1 , 152,517 

1 , 138,462 

1 , 556,974 

2 , 037,895 

1 , 617,377 


excess duty collected being refunded. i 

The larger removals of salt in January and February 1923 were due t 
anticipation' of increase in duty. 

The current rate of duty on salt is Rs. 1-4-0 per maund. 


Mt-r J P BBANDEB,. I.C.S., Collector and Superintendent of 
Mr. J. P. Bombay; was next examined. 


Written memorandtrm of Mr. Brander as Collector of Bombay, 
wrinren m tt Tn tbe -ibsence of details about the taxes rn 

K!V”Si S; -inrilr. 

SsSic -nil 

in^““rtiS subscriptions, luxuries, safe deposits, and 

2 ! Beffmff.-A tax such as is levied in Bengal on the totalizator and 
on book-makefs would be legitimate and easdy collected. 

rnnkina ircwisoc^ions.— Cheques and letters of credit pay stamp 
8. mnking tg other banking transactions it 

duty already. It is I shouW he against such extensieu for 

Tnlf Jt? this wQulcf discourage the spread of hanking which is so necessary 
for the development of Indija. 

A 0 % iufnovers, rec&iptBf saUs^ ete^-^These would bo ^a.sy 

to eiad? and would require a vast staff. Various commercial transactions 
are already taked under the Indian Stamps Act, 


_____ 
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5. Bntertai7WiGnts,—'J!h.is tax exists. 

6. Imurmice is taxed under the Indian Stamps Aet. 

7 Bailway travellmg, and railway and steamer transport,^ Any tax 
whiAi can bo collected by a public utility company in the collection oi ^ 
its tares or tre ghts iS a good and easy method of collection. Such a rail- 
way tax is believed to have been levied m Bengal for the local purposes of 
Calcutta. In Bombay wo have the wharfage dues on coast steamer passen- 
gers collected by the steamer companies. Th^s tax yields revenue for pro- 
‘/idiog conveniences at landing ports. 

8. Telegrams could similarly be easily taxed. The whole tax would 
then go direct to the State and the Post and Telegraph Department, wdiich 
the Press are criticising as wasteful and extravagant on account of its 
recent demand to be subsidised by the State, would not be able to absorb the 
money into its general receipts. 

9. Telephones, — ^These are used bj^ lew, and a tax on them is not woith 
while. 

10. Motor cars. — ^These pay to the Government of India heavy import 
duty, a tax on petrol, and considerable wheel taxes to nmnieix) all ties. They 
are* taxed enough and should, for the development of trade and commerce, 
be encouraged and not be hampered by more taxation. 

11. I do not recommend any of the above taxes to be substituted for 
existing taxes, but some of them, as the remarks above indicate, appear 
prima facie suitable as additional taxes, if required. 

12. Q. 95, — The statement attached shows the Bombay Entertainments 
Duty Act results ior 1924-25 for the Bombay Presidency and Bombay city. 
The Act is applied outside Bombay city to live large towms. The Turf Club 
is the main source of revenue and iuinishes 41 per cent of the revenue 
for the Presidency and 42 per cent of the revenue for Bombay city. The toTiai 
revenue for the Presidency is Ks. 9,06,711. As a luxury tax, no doubt the tax 
can easily be afforded. I consider, hovevor, it is not a good tax, as it tends 
to put a premaim on the dishonest and penalise the honest. The defects 
in the Act facilitate this, as no limit can be put on the issue of compli- 
mentary tickets, and these can easily be sold by the iiersons to whom they 
are issued in lots. No amount of supervision can prevent this. The super- 
vision too in Bombay city is specially good as the Supervisor is a European 
ox-Superintendeut of Police, A reputable body like the Turf Club can of 
course be relied on, and the larger theatres and cinemas, especially those 
which sell booked seats through agencies. I consider an increase of older 
taxes w^ould be preferable to an entertainment tax, except as regards ulie 
Turf Club, which owing to the unique position of that body and its mono- 
poly of an ajjiiarently irresistable attract on, might well continue to pay. 
The Turf Club pays the tax without having to be supervised. 

13. The amount .spent on supervising staff in the five mofussil towns, 
varying from nil to Es. 980 a year, is so small that, humanly speaking, a 
considerable amount ol fwasion is pro liable. L have, however, no knowledge 
of the actual working of the Act in these towns. 

14. Q, 120. (i) Urnversal mcome-tax, — It is not woi'thwhile having such 

tax. The evasion, expense and staff required would be enormous, espe- 
cially when the bulk of the population is illiterate. The irritation created 
would be intense. To make the tax vary with the size of the family is 
also not practicable in India. It w^ould prove imiiossibl© to collect any tax 
fi’om the poorer classes. Income-tax should not go below a certain level of 
income. The salt tax is a convenient rough income-tax as regards the poorer 
classes, 

(ii) and (iii). F agree^ that agricultiiral income should be taxed like 
any other income. The agricultuiust, as 1 shall show below, gets off far too 
n^^htly compared with the town-dweller, lijs expenses on rent, clothes, food, 
etc., are far lower. The land revenue assessment is not a tax but only 
a rent, and usually a very low rent too. 

8uccessIo7i duties, — These ought to be universal, instead of as now 
confined to a few minorities, mainly Europeans aaid Parsis, in the shape 
of prolmto duties. My views of the subject have been given at length else- 
where in ray report No, 4990 of 17th December 1924 to the Finance Depart- 
ment, Hindus and ^luhanmmdans, however, will oppose change. 


I * * 
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Tohano itioiwiml }/. — I am entirely agaiimt any Govcnimeiii monopoly 
of nianiiiacLure or sale of tobacco, suck as exists iii France. 


Inliahifnl house duty , — ^It is quite right that the Provinc al Govern- 
ment should, ill addition to the local authorities, be able to Lax houses, as is, 
I think, done in the United Kingdom lor the Central Government. The 
taxation should not go lower than the houses of the middle classes. 

Tax on rnmnages^ horses, seivants, hotel and areca, and dowones . — 
Those are not worth serious discussion, and are of the nature of freak 
taxes. 


(iv) Tac on indent medivines . — This would not bring in much re- 
venue, 3 think. 


Tax on cosfhj imported articles , — The customs due’^ already are very 
heavy and should not be increased. 

Increment calve dnty, vide Q. 115. — Attempts in India, e.g., Bandra, 
to levy such taxation have ended in a fiasco as corre:.ponclence printed in a 
recent Government Resolution No. 272-B of 25th March 1924, Revenue 
Dopaiiment, showed. Mr. Lloyd George’s taxation hi 1909 ol unearned in- 
crement in land at once generally stopped, it .s said, the construction oi 
houses in the United Kingdom, and is largely responsible for the house 
shortage thereof to-day. The specula'^itve builder, who provides or pro- 
vded most houses, will not build, witli the fear of such duties lieforo hnu, 
especially as the valuations are lioimd to he more or less arbitrary. The 
Lloyd Georgian policy of taxing unearned increment in land has, I believe, 
been recently abandoned entirely in the United Kingdom. It was all based 
on the plausible theories of Mr. Henry George in his ‘^Progress and Poverty” 
and his other books. 


(v) Export duties on monopoly or semi-monopoly products such as jute 
and cotton are feasible, and have in some cases been used, e.g., on Burma 
rice "in 1919 and on jute. The one on hides has not, T think, boen a success 
but hides are not a monopoly pioduct. 

(vi) This iiroposal is unworkable as any one who knows anything 
about land is aware and merits no serious discussion. Also one-sixth of the 
gross value would in some cases he excessive, in others too little. The land 
revenue system of India is based on centuries of experience, and many of its 
features come down from pre-British times. 


15. I have not been asked but venture to give my views on some soui'ces 

of additional revenue which seem to have escaped the attention of the 

Committee in their questionnaire, 

16. Land revenue , — L regaid the under-taxation of the land and the 

cultivators, and the result ‘ng proportionate over-taxation of 

town-dwellers and of iion-cultivatoi's in rural areas as one of 
*the greatest anomalies of India. The settlement of Ben- 
gal is the worst instance. No good results from permanent settle- 

ment, The only eflect is that the landlords take all the unearned incre- 
ment as increased rents. The labouring classes nmltixdy up to the margin 
of subsistence, and the landlord or renter class, usually a parasitic class of 
little or no value io the community, do the same. The nation thus makes 
no progress in civilisation. The result is increase in quantity and quality. 
Permanent settlements should be done away with by any iirovince that 
wants to progress. Long term settlements such as 30 and 20 years, and 
limitations of revision increases to a certain percentage, are similarly 
wrong in principle, only in a lesser degree. They wei^e only vsuited to a 
period when there were few or no roads and railways, ■where life and 
Xierty were insecure, and it was necessary to tempt cultivators to take up 
uncultivated land. They were also only suited to a time when prices were 
fairly steady over long pmdods. All these conditions have changed. In the 
lasb thirty years ve have seen an enormous decrease in the value of money 
and corresponding increase in that of agricultural produce. Roads and rail- 
ways have sprung up everywhere, life and property aro far more secure, 
valuable export crops have in great measure replaced cheap food crops, and 
the ever4acreasing world prices affect Indian prices similarly. Oloarly, a 
more frequent reiidiastment of the incideneo oi land revenue taxation is 
needed, so that the cultivating and land owning classes may bear their fail’ 
share of the national taxation. There should be resettloment at least every 
ten years, and perhaps ofiener. 
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17. Practical illubtrations are not far to beek. The rich cotton tracts 

of Kliandesh with fairly certain ramfall are assessed far too low and more 
on the basis of the Deccan tract of scanty rainfall which has cheap food 
crops only. Sale prices and rentals in Khandesli testify to the large margin 
there for taxation. The Khandesli land reveiiuo should be much nearer 
til© Gujeiat scale. Yet the 30 years’ settlement and the rule of a 33 per 
cent limitation of enhancement lor a talnk as a whole preveiit the anomaly 
being properly rectihed. The extension of the settlement period in the rich 
province of Sind from 10 to 20 years, was similarly from the economic point 
oi view, a step in the wrong direction and contrary to all modern views of 
taxing unearned increments. Some day the town-dwellers will realise how 
the policy of letting off the cultivators so lightly makes the town-dwellers 
pay unduly. « 

18. Foy^est and grazing revenue — Forest dues . — The cultivators again 
get off unduly lightly m the absurdly low grazing fees they are charged 
both 111 the Forest Department and the Kevenue Department lauds. A very 
large additional revenue cocild be raised if the fees were raised nearer to 
the scale charged by onners of private forests and grazing grounds for 
similar facilities. 

19. Excise revenue . — ^Kxcise revenue and temperance policy are matters 
difficult to keep distinct. It may be accepted that it is sound to caus©^ or 
induce the poorer classes, i.e., the vast bulk of the population to drink 
as little aicoliol as possible, provided the result is not to drive them to worse 
substitutes. But to reduce drinking facilities so much — either by making 
the i>ric6 too high, or the strength too low and unattractive, or the quan- 
tity available not equal to demand, or abolishing shops where they are in 
demand — that such a policy drives people to drink an equivalent amount or 
more of illicit liquor obviously increases intemperance and the habit of law- 
breaking, and also sacrifices uselessly largo quantities of Government rev- 
enue. This seems to bo happening of late in various parts of India. The 
excise system, il scientifically mamigod, can be made to secure the maximum 
reduction in consumption and the maximum revenue at the same time. In 
fact, excise revenue and consumption both of licit and illicit liquor vary 
inversely in amount, and the enhancement of the excise re- 
venue to the maximum pitch can be made the main instrument of I'educing 
consumxition and ol increasing temxierance. Well-meaning temperance re- 
lormers, from incqjencimc ol adimnistiation, do not realize this, or shut 
tboir eyes to it, but in time the public as a whole may come to realize it. 

20. My view is that a deliberate policy of securing the maximum excise 
revenue wall be the most successful method of reducing liquor consumption 
and also secure very large additional revenue, and promote temperance and 
may enable additional taxation to be avoided. 

21. These remarks do not apply specially to the Boinliay Presidency, 
but^ are largely ba^ed on Governmciit reviews of excise administration in 
various provinces which have appeared in the Pre^s, but of which I have 
not kept a note. 

22. Excise reveime as afiected by monopoly of sho 2 >sHes especially in 
towns . — very large increase of revenue could b© secured, probably all 
ovei’ India, bj^' the adoption of the followung policy described in my evi- 
dence giien to the Bombay Excise Committee and published on page 505, 
Voi, 11 of their report as follows: 

^'20. I have one important suggestion to make. It is understood that 
Bir George Curtis who did not much to perform the excise .system in Khandesli 
once suggested something similar there. 

‘*27. Thq country liquor shops in Bombay city have largely become 
soiuethnig like the ‘tied’ jiublio houses and vested interests unfortunately 
groivu up in the United Ivingdom in connection with the liquor trade. Owing 
both to the Kent Act and the difficulty at any time of getting a new shop- 
site for a license, the present eountry liquor shojis have largely become 
a monopoly ol the present holders. There is no real competition at the 
auctions. Competitors do not bid, as they know that they cannot secure 
shop-sites. Thus Government secure far less license fees than they would 
undar a system of free competition. This is clearly pi’oved from the fact 
that iu the rare cases when there is real competition for a license, the bid- 
ding at the annual auctions goes up enormously and sometimes two or 
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three tames the i^rice ot the average run of shops is secured. The present 
system iavours capitalists. It js well known that some capitalists held 20 to 
2o shops though not in their name. Tins also favours rings, in some 
localities licensees combine to keep up price ot hqjuor. Tins monopoly system 
should be effectually stopped and Government, i.e., the public secure their 
legitimate shaie ol ttic iiquoi le'^eiuie, by Go\enmient aequning either by 
agreement or if necessary by the Land Acquisition Act, either permanently 
or on lease for a term ol yeais, shop buildings equal in number to the 
jiiesent number of shops, both for country liquor, toddy, foreign ^ ‘on’’, and 
reireshment rooms. The right of selling liquor or toddy in those shops 
should be put up to auction annually. Government and the public will be 
astonished at the enormous inciease of revenue that will thus be secured. 

It can he guaranteed that twice or thrice the existing license fees, now 
about thiry-eight lakhs per annum lor Bombay city, wull be secured. The 
same system should he applied all over the Presidency. The increased 
revenue thus obtainable will solve the problem for compulsory primary 
education tor the Presidency and eihoient secondary education. There will 
of course, be great opposition by the present monopolists, attempts to 
create prejudice, and so on. But the principle of State management ol 
the liquor traffic has been adopted, it is believed, in some countries of 
Europe. We have it partly in India in the State supply of country liquor 
to shops. Prom this to the State supply of premises is a short step. Bet- 
ter control over the retad trader and over location of shops would be the 
result. Nor would the price to consumers he increased. Licensees would 
restrict their bids so as to be able in their selling prices to compete with 
possible illieit bquor supplied. 

‘‘28. I have no doubt tha-i, novel as the above suggestion may seem, 
l>ublic opinion will soon cease bo be content with the bulk of the profits 
going as now to tbe liquor sellers, and will insist on securing them for 
public puri)oses. The above system is the way to secure them.” 

23. It will be seen that conditions similar to those of Bombay City pre- 
vail in Calcutta, vide page 33, Vol. I ol the Excise Committee’s Jleport, 
where the remarks of the Excise Comm oner, Bengal, to the same effect 
are set forth. 

24. It is almost impossible or very hard in Bombay city for a new suc- 
cessful bidder for a license to get a site for his proposed shop. The old 
licensee refuses to give over the shop-site, and at one© moves heaven and 
earth sta-ring up opposition to the proposed new^ site, approaching the 
members of the Advisory Committee, loraenting objection petitions by resi- 
dents near the proposed site, many of whom would otherwise be indifferent. 
The result is that new bidders do not come forward, Government and the 
public are defrauded of the proper license fee which should be realised in 
auction if there were free competition, and the liquor business tends more 
and more to become the exclusive property and the vested interest of a limited 
number of rich capitalists. 

25. It will be observed that the policy suggested of providing Govern- 
ment premises does not prevent Government from going in for as much 
prohibition or restriction as they desire. Jt merely means that what shops 
are allowed shall as a rule be Government premises leased to the successful 
bidder. 

26. The increase of court-foes is an obvious means of secur- 

ing more taxation. For example, it is said that the court-fees of the Bom- 
bay High Courts are far less than those of mofussil courts. Bombay litigants, 
a much wealthier class as a rule than mofussil ones, could easily afford 
to pay fees equal to mofussil fees if not higher, and large extra revenues 
could possibly be realised by raising the High Court fees. It is argued that 
to keep fees low will not save litigants much if any expenditure, as the 
lawyers probably secure from their clients in some form or other the balance, 
and to wicraase High Court fees will merely transfer to public revenues 
money which now enriches lawyers. I have not investigated the fees of the 
High Court, Bind Judicial Oonimissionei^’ Court, Bombay Bmall Causes 
Court, and the mofussU courts. It is suggested that Government may get ^ 
this done by the Home or Legal Department. It is understood that the 
Bopibay High Court can fix their own fees. . 


» 
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Written memorandum of Mr. Brander as superintendent 
of Stamps, Bombay. 

Q, 88. — The rates of stamp duty pi escribed by the Indian Stamp Act II 
of 1899 were enhanced by Bombay Stamp Amendment Act of 1922, with a 
view to secure additional revenue for the Province of Bombay. Non-judicial 
stamps, although transferred to the provinces as a source of revenue, are 
subject to legislation by the indian l<ogislatuie, under item 20 m Part IJ 
of Schedule I of the Devolution Pules. Wifch a view to secure uniformity 
of duty, the following articles of the Schedule to the Indian Stamp Act were 
reserved for all Indian legislation: — 

Article 1 Acknowledgment. 

,, 13 Bill of exchange. 

,, 19 Share certificate. 

„ 21 Cheque. 

,, 28 Delivery order in respect of goods. 

,, 36 Letter of allotment of shares. 

37 Letter of credit. 

,, 47 Policy of insurances. 

„ 49 Promissory Note. 

,, 52 Proxy. 

„ 53 Peceipt, 

„ 60 Shipping order. 

2. By Government of India Act, No. 43 of 1923, the rate of stamp duty 
on the iollowing uistruments, which was Anna 1 under the Act of 1899 
was enhanced to Annas 2 . ~ 

Article 19 Share certificate. 

,, 36 Letter of allotment of shares. 

,, 37 Letter of credit. 

„ 52 Proxy, 

By the same Act (No. 43 of 1923) insurance coveiing goods, merchandise, 
personal effects, crop, and other property against loss or damage wms made 
chargeable with the same rate of duty as was leviable on policies of fire 
insurance, vi^., Annas 8, when the amount of the insurance money did not 
exceed Es. 5,000; in any otliei case Eg. 1. To the reinsurance of the above 
class of insurance, by insurance companies, the rate of duty (one > quarter 
ol the duty payable in respect of the original insurance hut not less than one 
anna, or more than oue rupee) which \vas api^luable to the reinsurance by 
insurance companies of sea or fire insurance risks, was extended. 

3. The duty on demand promissory notes (Ait. 49) which was Anna i 
has been enhanced fco Annas 2 ivhen the amount or value exceeds Es. 250, 
hut does not exceed Es. 1,000. In any other case, it has been fixed at 
four annas. 

4. The remaining reserved items (acknowledgments of debt bill of 
exchange, cheque, delivery order in vespect of goods, receipts and 
shipping order) were left untouched, and therefore the duty prescribed 
for them by the Act of 1899 holds good. 


Enm DiSTBiBXJTioisr oj? Pbopebty. 

5. An instrument of gift (Art, 33) is under the Bombay Stamp Amend- 
ment Act of 1922, liable to H per cent scale of duty, the rate having been 
enhanced from 1 pei* cent. 

6. Duty on settlement (Art, 68) has also been enhanced to Annas 12 pei' 
^ cent from Annas 8 per cent. 
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7. The above rates of duty on similar instruments in other provinces 
are almost the same as in Bombay. Although it is desirable in every 
comimmity to encouiage ptovision for one’s family and dependants or for 
charity, it is noticed that wealthy persons resort to instruments of Settlement 
to avoid payment of comparatively heavier probate duty after their death. 
Under the Indian Court-fees Act of 1870, Art. II, Schedule I, prohate 
duty at rates ranging from 2 per cent to 3 per cent (up to Bs. 10,000, 
Rs. 2 per cent; above Rs. 10,000 up to Rs. 50,000, Rs. 2^ per cent; above 
lis. 50,000, Rs. 3 per cent) is i^ecoverable. If, therefore, the 'settlement’ 
duty IS enhanced from Annas 12 per cent to Re. 1 per cent, the same as on 
gifts, the increase will not be felt by the public. 

’S 

Traksfee oe Lease of Property. 

8. By the Bombay Stamp Amendment Act of 1922, the rates of stamp 
duty on almost all documents in this group have been enhanced by 50 per 
cent, excejit that in the case of Articles 6, 61 and 64 (Agreements relating 
to deposit of title deeds, pawn or pledge, surrenders of lease and declarations 
of trust) the duty has remained unchanged. The dnty Anna 1, on Certifi- 
cates of Shares (Art. 19); Composition Deeds (Art. 22 — Rs. 10); Releases 
(Art. 55 — ^Es. 5) has been doubled. The duty on reconveyances of mortgaged 
property (Art. 54) for sums below Rs. 1,000 has been reduced to that payable 
on a Bond (Annas 12 per cent) retaining the maximum at Rs. 10. 

9. Agreements relating to the deposit of title deeds and pawn or pledge 
of movable property (Art. 6) are liable to the same stamp duty as Bills of 
Exchange. Bills of Exchange are instruments of the class reserved for all 
Indian legislation, md the duty payable thereon under Act II of 1899 has nob 
been enhanced. The Bombay Stamp Amendment Act of 1922 has not touched 
the duty on “Agreements relating to the deposit of title deeds to sectire 
loans, and pawn or pledge of movable pioporty”. In other provinces 
(Bengal, Madras, the Punjab and Assam) the duty charged on these instru- 
ments has been fixed at about 50 per cent over the Bill of Exchange rate. 
Agreements of the class described in Art. 6 belong to the class of 'mercantile 
documents’ and it is desirable not to increase their duties to such an extent 
as would make the same a burden on the commei’cial community. It must also 
be remembered that equitable mortgages are created merely by deposit of 
title deeds and no instrument is necessary. The duty, therefore, ought not 
to be increased to such an extent as to cliuve the public to resort to expedients 
of dispensing with writings ol this kind. On the whole, it seems that the 
duties on these instruments (Art. 6) may be increased by 50 per cent only, 
which the commercial public would not much mind. At present the duty 
Is Rs. 9 for every Rs. 10,000 and if it is increased by 60 per cent to Rs. 13^ 
for every Rs. 10,000, the increase would be very lightly felt. As compared 
with duty on legal mortgages, which is Rs. 75 for Rs, 10,000 when possession 
ia not given and Rs. 150 when possession of the mortgaged property is given, 
the duty of Rs, 13^ on Agreements regarding deposit of title deeds would 
he very light. 


Inheritance. 

10. Instruments relating to this kind of transactions are Administration 
Bond (Art. 2) and Adoption Deed (Art. 3). The rate of duty on both these 
instruments has been doubled. The old rates were Rs. 5 and Rs. 10, 
respectively. 


!■ 

* 


Legal Transactions. 

11. By the Bombay Stamp Amendment Act of 1922, the rates of duty 
leviable on instruments falling under this head have been enhanced in all 
cases. A cent per cent increase in the rate has been made in the case of the 
following instrumenfcs: — 

Article 4 Affidavit* 
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Article 24 Copy qi extract p;iven by ilie public ofEcer. 
j, 25 Counierpart or duplicate. 

26 Customs bond. 

5 j *28 Delivery order in respect of goods. 

,, 29 Divorce. 

,, 42 Notarial Acts. 

j, 44 Notes of protest by masters of ships. 

5 , 48 Power of attorney. 

,, 50 Protest of bill or note. 

,j 51 Protest by master of a ship, 

j, *52 Proxy. 

12. In the case of Awards (Art. 12) the duty has been enhanced from 

the maximum of Ps. 5 to Bs. 20. 

13. Further increase of the rates of duty on the above instrument will 
not, it is tho7iglit, be reasonable. 


CoMMBUoiAL Tuans ACTIONS. 

14. The instruments under this head are in almost all cases charged with 
a fixed duty which has been enhanced under the Bombay Act of 1922. The only 
instruments which are liable to ad valorem duty are Bills of Exchange, 
article 13 j Bonds, article 15; Certificates of Bale by Court, article 18. Bills 
of Exchange belong to the loseived group. The duty on Bonds has been 
enhanced by 50 per cent and that on 'Certificates of Sale% which is the 
same as for 'Conveyance’, has also been increased by 50 jier cent. Articles 
of Association, article 10^ were under the old Act (1899) chargeable with a 
maximum duty of Bs. 25, but by the Bombay Act the duty has been enhanced 
to a maximum of Bs. 100. Memorandum of Association, not accompanied 
by Articles of Association was liable to Bs. 40. This rate has been 
enhanced to Bs. 80. 


Entry into a PnorESsioN or Apprenticeship. 

15, The duty on an Apprenticeship Deed which was under the old Act 
Rs. 5 has been enhanced to Rs. 10. Tin entrv as an Attorney of the High 
Oom‘t, which was formerly liable to a duty of Bs. 250, Has now been made 
chargeable with a duty of Bs. 500. 

The present rates are sufficiently high. 

Q. 89. — ^The Court-fees should not he so limited as proposed by Bentham. 
It is legitimate to tax ability to pay as exhibited by resort to the law. 
In India people are veiy unwilling to pay taxes at all, especially direct taxes. 
So, in practice, Oorernment are forced to raise revenue by taxing along the 
line of least I'esistanee. The levy of substantial court-fees is an obvious 
practical means of effecting this. Such action also has the effect of dis- 
couraging llie excessive tendency to litigation in India. People in India 
spend in their law suits the maximum they can afford. If Government 
do not secure a substantial share, I think it will only be devoured by the 
lawyers, and the litigants vdll save nothing by the tenderness of Government 
to them. It is better that Government have the money for the public 
welfare ihan lawyers* 

Q, 90.— Hobson’s criticism would equally apply to all forms of taxation 
and bo stamp duties on all kinds of transactions. There is nothing in the 
criticism, f think. The transactions in question still go on in spite of the 
stamp duties. Taxation has to ]>e raised somehow, and to levy it on these 
iimsaetioias has the force of long custom and convenience. It is only if 
the duti^ were raised m high as to discourage the transactions that 
exception could be taken to them. This state has not been reached in 
India, and is »ot likely to be. 





^ By Government of India Act 43 of 1923, 
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Q. 91. — ^The Chamber of Commerce as representing the interests of 
companies favoured the abolition of blank transfers of shaies, on the ground 
that the vendor, until the transfer was effected and the vendee registered 
as the holder, vas still held responsible as trustee for the vendee as regards 
the dividends. The Stock Exchange Enquiry Cominittee, adopting this 
point of view, thought that the blank transfer should be abolished, or at 
any rate its life limited, and they thought that the duty payable on blank 
transfers should be i educed at the same time from I per cent. This question 
has been fully gone into. The o-\^nership of shares passes many times befoie 
transfer is efected. There is in Bombay no fortnightly settlement, which 
in the London Stock Exchange makes transfer compulsory each fortnight. 
It was held that it would be impossible to abolish blank transfers, or if they 
vex'e abolished the Stock Exchange business would bo greatly hanipered or 
come to a standstill. The Governmeni of India have finally given up the 
idea of legislation to stop blank transfers, and hold that nothing is to be 
gained by further consideration ot the proposal, but refoim can only be 
’ + rrxliiced by reform in the Stock Exchange itself. 


i 



Statement regarding question No. 88, 


l%mm of Sohednle of the 
^dian Stamp Act 


Rate of daty a^dei Aot II of 1899. 


Enhanced rate of duty under 
Bombay Aot, 1922. 


Highest duty in other 
proviiioe. 


Possible enhance- 
ment m Bombay. 


33 . Bm .. 
§8, Setnement 


8. Agreement relating io 
deposit of title-deeds 
pawn or pledge. 

f . Appointment in exe- 
cution of a power — 
(«) Of trustees 
(d) Of property . . 

19. Certmeate of other 
document evidencing 
the right or title of 
the holder to ajiy 
shares or stock of 
any ineorpoiated 
company. 

22. Compositjon deed 

23. Oonveyanee . . 

31. Exchange of property, 

32, Eurther charge with 

possession. 

further charge without 


Ee. 1 per cent 
As. 8 per cent 


1. Free didriOutlOu of froferiy. 

Rs. 1-8-0 per cent 
As 12 per cent 


Almost all piovinces — 
Rs. 1-8-0 per cent. 
Almost all piovinees — 
As. 12 per cent. 


{a} The same duty as 
exchange. 

(5) Half the duty payable on a bill of 
exchange. 


Rs. IS 
Anna 1 


2. Transfer or leme of property, 

a bill of 


Rs. 10 

Be. 1 per cent 

Ho. 

Ho. 

As. 8 per cent 


{a) The same duty Ub a bill of 

1 Bengal, Madias, Punjab 

exchange. 1 

1 and Assam — 60 per 

(1) Half the duty payable on a bill of 

j cent over bill of 

exchange. 

J exchange rate 

Rs. 15 

1 Bengal and Madras — 

Rs. SO 

] Rs. 25. 

As 2 ... 

As. 2. 

Rs. 20 . . 

Madras— Rs. 15. 

Bs. 1-8-0 per cent 

Ih per cent m all pt ovinees. 

Ho. 

Ho. 

Ho ..... 

Ho. 

As. 12 per cent . . 

As. 12 per cent in all 
provitioes. 


-Rs. IJ per cent. 


50 per cent over bill 
of exchange rate. 


Rs 50. 


S3. Bease including an 
under-lease or 

sub-lease and any 
agmement to let or 
sub-let— 


(c) WhBiBhf such lease 
the rent is :fixed 
and no premium is 
paid or delivered — 


(i) Where the lease 
purports to he 
for a term of 
less than one 
year. 


The same duty as a bond (As. 8 per 
cent) for the whole amount payable 
or deliverable under such lease. 


The same duty as a bond (As. 12 per 
cent) for the whole amount payable 
oi deliverable under such lease. 


(ii) Where the lease 
purports to he 
for a teim of not 
less than one 
year but not 
more than three 
years. 


The same duty as a bond (As. 8 per 
cent) for the amount or value of the 
average annual rent reserved. 


The^same duty as a bond (As. 12 per 
cent! for the amount or value of the 
average annual rent reserved. 


(iii) Where the lease 
purports to he 
for a term in 
excess of three 
yeais. 


The same duty as a conveyance (Re. 1 
per cent) for a consideration equal 
to the amount or value of the 
average annual rent reserved 


The same duty as a conveyance 
(Rs. 1-8-0 per cent) for a considera- 
tion equal to the amount or value 
of the aveiage annual rent reserved 


(iv) Where the lease 
does not purport 
to be for any 
definite term. 


The same duty as a eonveyanee (Re. 1 
per cent) for a consideration equal 
to the amount or value of the 
average annual rent wMeh would 
be paid or delivered for the first 
ten years if the lease continued so 
long. 


The same duty as a conveyance 
(Rs. 1-8-0 per cent) for a considera- 
tion equal to the amount or value 
of the average annual rent which 
would be paid or delivered for the 
first ten years if the lease continued 
so long. 


Rates of duty on leases 
for terms in excess of 
> ten years are higher 
in all other provinces 
than in Bombay. 


Pi 0 yin oral rates of 
stamp duty on 
leases foi terms in 
excess of ten years 
maybe adopted in 
Bombay, retaining 
the Bombay rate 
of duty tor perpe- 
tual lease- 




Sfcatemeat regardiag question No. 88- 


Items of Se5iediile of tlie 
ladian Stamp Aot. 


I^te of duty under Aet II of 1899, 


Enhanced rate of duty under 
Bombay Aet, 1922 


Highest duty in other 
province. 


Possible enhance- 
ment m Bombay. 


2. Transfer or lease of property — eontci. 


35, Bease including an 
under-lease or sub- 
l^se and any agree- 
ment to let or sub- 
let — cot id 

{d} 'Whereby &ueh lease 
the lent is fixed 
and no premium is 
paui or delivered — 
contd, 

(v) Where the lease 
purports to he 
in perpetuity. 


(h) Where the Imse is 
granted for a fine 
or premium or for 
money advanced 
and where no rent 
is reserved, 

{<?) Where the lease is 
granted for a fine 
or premium or for 
money advanced 
on addition to rent 
reserved. 


The same duty as a conveyance (Be 1 
per cent) for a eonsideiation equal 
to one-fifth of the whole amount of 
rents which would be paid or deli- 
vered in lespect of tbe fiist fifty 
years of the lease. 

The same duty as a conTeyanee (Re. 1 
per cent) for a eonsideiation equal 
to the amount for value of such 
fine or premium or advaiice as set 
forth in the lease. 

The same duty as a conveyance (Re. 1 
per cent) for a eonsideiation equal 
to the amount for value of such fine 
or premium or advance as set forth 
in the lease, in addition to the duty 
which would have been payable on 
such lease if no fine or premium 
or advance had been paid or 
delivered. 


The same duty as a conveyance 

(Es 1-8-0 per cent) for a considera- 

tion equal to one-fifth of the whole 
amount of rents which would he 
paid or delivered in respect of the 
first fifty years of the lease. 

The same duty as a conveyance 

(Es. 1-8-0 per cent) for a considera- 
tion equal to the amount or value 
of such fine or premium or advance 
as set forth in the lease 

The same duty as a conveyance 

(Es. 1-8-0) for a consideration 
equal to the amount for value of such 
fine or premium or advance as set 
foith in the lease, in addition to the 
duty which would have been pay- 
able on such lease if no fine or pre- 
mium or advance bad been paid or 
delivered. 


Rates of duty on leaser 
for terms in excess of 
ten yeais aie highei 
in all other piovmees 
than ill Bomhai^ 


Provincial rates of 
stamp duty on 
leases for terms in 
excess of ten years 
may he adopted in 
Bombay, retaining 
the Bombay rate 
of duty for peipe- 
tual leases 


40. Moifgage deed with 
possession. 

Re. 1 per cent , . 

Rs. 1-B-O per cent 

All provinces — Rs. 1-8-0 
per cent. 


Mortgage deed without 
possession. 

41. Mortgage of a crop- — 

As. 8 per cent * . 

As. 12 per cent 

All provinces — ^As. 12 per 
cent. 


{a) When the loan is 
repayable within 
three months for 
every Rs. 200, 

Anna 1 . . 

1 As. 2 

Madras — As. 2. 


{h) When fihe loan is 
repayable after 

three months of 
date of instrument 
for every Rs. 200. 

As. 2 

As. 4 

Aladras— As. S, 


40. Partition 

fi4. Reconveyance of moit- 
gaged property— j 

4s. 8 per cent . . 

j 

As. 12 per cent 

Punjab, Assam and United 
Provinces — As. 12 per 
cent. 


(a) If the amount of 
mortgaged debt 
does not exceed 
Rs. 1,000. 

Re. 1 per cent , . 

As. 12 per cent 

All provinces — Rs. 1|^ per 
cent 

1 

Rs. 1^ per cent. 

(J) In any other case. 
05. Release— 

Es. 10 

Rs. 10 

Rs. 15 

Rs. 15. 

(it) If the amount of 
claim does not 
exceed Es. 1,000. 

As. 8 per cent . . 

As. 12 per cent . . . . . . 

All provinces — ^As. 12 per j 
cent. 


(d) In any other ease. 
Security bond or mort- 
gage-deed executed 
by way of security for 
the due execution of 
an ofiSiee — ; 

Rs. 5 

Rs. 10 

Rs. 7^0. ^ 


(a) when the amount 
secured does not 
exceed Es. 1,000. 

As. 8 per cent . , 

As. 12 per cent 

As. 12 per cent. 


(d) in any other case . . 

Es. 5 

Es. 10 

Rs. 7-8-0. 


61. Surrender of lease . . 

Ba. 5 . . 

Es. 5 

Rs. 7-8-0. 




Statemeat regarding question No. 88 — eontcL 


Items of Seliedule of tlie 
iadian Stamp Aei. 



Bniianeed I’ate of duty under 
Bombay Aet, 1922, 


Highest duty in other 
proyinee. 


Possible eiihanoe- 
ment in Bombay. 


3h. Hease including an 
under-lease or sub- 
lease and any agree- 
ment to let or sub- 
let 60 i iA, 

(«) IJ^^hereby such lease 
the rent is fixed 
and no premium is 
paid 01 deilvered^ — 
contd, 

(t) "Where the lease 
purpoitfe to he 
in peipetuity. 


{h) Where the lease is 
granted for a fine 
or premium or for 
money adyanoed 
and where no rent 
is reserved. 

{g) Where the lease is 
granted for a fine 
or premium or for 
money advanced 
in addition to rent 
reserved. 


2. Tromfer or leme o; properly — contd. 


The same doty as a eonveyaneo (Ke, 1 
per cent) for a eonaideiation eq^iial 
to one-fifth of the whole amoant of 
rents which would he paid or deli- 
vered in lespeet of the fiist fifty 
years of the lease. 

The same duty as a conveyance (Be. 1 
per cent) for a eon&ideiation equal 
to the amount for value of such 
fine or premium or advance as set 
forth in the lease 

The same duty as a conveyance (Re. 1 
per cent) for a consideration equal 
to the amount for value of such fine 
or premium or advance as set forth 
in the lease, in addition to the duty 
which would have been payable on 
such lease if no fine or premium 
or advance had been paid or 
delivered. 


The ^ame duty as a conveyance 

(Bb. 1-8-0 per cent) foi a consideia- 

tion equal to one-fifth of the whole 
amount of rents which would he 
paid or deliveied in respect of the 
fiibt fifty years of the lease. 

The same duty as a conveyance 

(Rs 1-8-0 per cent) for a corisideia- 
tion equal to the amount or value 
of such fine or premium oi advance 
Ub set foith in ihe lease 

The same duty as a conveyance 

(Rs. 1-8-0) for a consideration 
equal to the amount for value of such 
fine or premium or advance as set 
foith in the lease, in addition to the 
duty whioh would have been pay- 
able on such lease if no fine or pre- 
mium or advance had been paid or 
delivered. 


o> 


Rates of duty on leases 
for teims in excess of 
ten years are highei 
in all othei piovinees 
than m Bombay 


Piovmeial rates of 
stamp duty on 
leases for terms in 
excess of ten years 
may he adopted in 
Bombay, retaining 
the Bombay rate 
of duty for perpe- 
tual leases 


43. Mortgage deed with 
possession. 

Re. 1 per cent . . 

: Rs. 1-8-0 per cent 

All provinces — Rs. 1-8-0 

I per cent. 


Mortgage deed without 
possession, 

41. Mortgage of a crop — 

As. 8 per cent * , 

As. 12 per cent 

All provinces — As. 12 per 
i cent. 


(e) When the loan is : 
repayable within 
three months for 
every Bs. 200. 

Anna 1 

As. 2 

Madras — ^As. 2. 


(d) When the loan ^ia ; 
repayable after 

three months of 
date of instrument 
for every Rs. 200. 

As. 2 

As. 4 

Madias— As, 3. 


46, Partition 

54. Reconveyance of mort- 
gaged property — 

4.3. 8 per cent . . . . . . . 

As. 12 per cent 

Punjab, Assam and United 
Provinces — ^As. 12 per 
cent. 


If the amount of 
mortgaged debt 
does not exceed 
Rs. 1,000. 

Be. 1 per cent . . 

As. 12 per cent 

All provinces — Rs. per 

cent 

Rs. 1|- per cent. 

(d) In any other ease. 
56. Release — 

Rs, 10 

Rs. 10 . . 

Rs. 15 ' 

Rs. 15. 

(a) If the amount of 
claim does not 
exceed Rs. 1,000. 

As. 8 per cent . . 

As. 12 per cent . 

All provinces — As. 12 per 
cent. 


(^) In any other ease. 

67, Seourit y bond or mort- 
gage-deed executed 
t>y way of security for 
the due execution of 
an office — ► 

Rs. 6 

Rs. 10 

Rs. 7-8-0. 


{a) when the amount 
secured does not 
exceed Rs. 1,000. 

As. 8 per cent . . 

As. 12 per cent . . 

As. 12 per cent. 


(d) in any other ease . , 
61. Surrender of lease . . 

Rs. 5 

Rs. 10 

Rs. 7-8-0. 


Rs. 6 , . 

Ra. 8 

Rs. 7-8-0. 
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Statemeat regarding qnestiofl iSTo, 88 — contiL 


ItexQS ot Soliediile of the 
Jkdicai Stamp Aet. 


TSransferof— 

& {h} Shaies, dehen- 
tares- 

^< 5 ?) any interest seoured 
"by a bond, mort- 
gage-deed or policy, 
(d any piopeity under 
the Administrator- 
Generals Act, see- 
Uon 31. 

(#) any trust property, . 

63. Transfer of lease 

64. Trust {declaration of). 

Bevooation of trust 


%, Administration hond- 
(«) where the amour] 
does not excee 
Bs. 1,000. 

(5) in any other case , 
3. Adoption deed 


Bate of duty under Act II of 1899. | 

Enhanced rate of duty under 
Bombay Act, 1922. 

Highe ^ duty in other 
province. 

2. Transfer or learn of inoperly — contd. 


As. 8 per cent . . 

As. 12 per cent . 

Bengal — As 12 per cent. 

Ea. 6 maximum 

Bs. 10 maximum 

All piovinces — ^Ks. 7-8-0. 

Bs. 10 fixed 

B,s 10 fixed 

All piovinces — Bs. 16 

Bs. 5 fixed 

Be. 1 per cent 

As. 8 per cent. Maximum Bs. 15 

As. 8 per cent. Maximum Bs. 10 . . 

K-^. 5 fixed .... 

Bs 1-8-0 pei pent 

As, 12 per cent. Maximum Es. 15 . . 

As 12 per cent. Maximum Bs. 10 . . 

All piovinces — Bs. 7-8-0, 

All piovinces — Bs. 1-8-0 
per cent. 

All other provinces — 

Bs. 22-8-0 maximum. 
United Provinces — As, 12 
per cent. Es. 15 maximum. 

r 

£ 

L Inheritance. 


; As. 8 per cent . . 

1 

As 12 per cent 

All provinces — ^As, 12 pei 
cent. 

Bs, 5 

. Bs. 10 

Es. 10 

Bs. 20 

Es 10. 

All provinces — Es, 20. 


Possible enhance- 
ment in Bombay, 


4. Legal ti^ahmetiom. 


4. Affidayits 
J. Agreemeni— - 
(ix) if relating 
sale of t 
(diange. 



Be. 1 . . 

Bo, 1 

to the 

As. 2 


il of ex- 

i 



All piovinees— -Es, 2, 
PiinJah-r—As. 4. 




- 

£ 

(d) if relating to the mle 

Subject to a maximum of Es. 10— Anna 

Subject to a maximum of Bs. 20- — 

Maximum Es. 15. 

on Government 

security of share. 

(fi) if not otherwise pro- 

1 for every Bs. 10,000 of the value 
of the security. 

As. 8 : 

As. 2 for every Bs. 10,000 of tbe 
value of the semirity. 

Be. 1 

Central Provinces— Be. 1. 

<1 Tided for. 

7, Appointment in exeeu- 
m tioii of a power— 

(^) of trustees .. 

Bs. 15 

Bs. 15 

All piovinees — Bs. 25 

(b) of property . . 


Bs. 30 


12, Award — 

{s} when property in 

As. 8 per cent 

As. 12 per cent . . 

All provinces — As. 12 per 

dispute does not 
exceed Bs. 1,000 in 
value. 


cent and As. 8 for every 
Bs. 1,000 in excess of 
Bs. 5,000 with Bs. 50 

(b) in any other case . . 

Bs. 5 

Bs. 20 maximum 

maximum. 

24, Copy or extract certi- 
fied to be a true 
copy or extract by 
any public officer— 
(i) if the duty on the 

As. 8 

; Be, 1 

1 

1 

1 

j All provinces — As. 12. 

original does not 
exceed Be 1. 

(ii) in any other case . . 

Be 1 .. .. 

Es 2 .. 

1 Bs. 1-8-0. 

25. Counterpart or dupli- 
cate — 

(a) it the duty on the 

Stamp duty as is payable on the 

Stamp duty as is payable on the 

j 

original does not 

original. 

original. 


exceed Be. 1. 

(b) in any other ease . . 

Be. 1 

Bs. 2 

All provinces — Bs. 1-8-0. 

26. Custom-bond — 

(a) where the amount 

As, 8 per cent . . 

As. 12 per cent 

United Provinces — As. 12 

does not exceed 
Bs. 1,000. 

{b) in any other ease . . 

Bs. 5 . . . . 

Es. 10 

per cent. 

UnitedProviiiees— Es. 10, 
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deaiaiid * — 
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Mr. Braiider gave oral evidence as follows - 
The Fresident, Q.— You are the Collector of Bombay? 

A. ”~*“Yes Sir. 

Q. ai’e the taxing iunctions winch you perform in that capa- 

of all, ooUeotioii of cotton excise for the Government of 
India,' that is. Its. 1,87,00,000 per ainium. Then there is sale of stamps, 
iC k, management of the whole of stamps for Pr%d®ncy except 
including the supply of stamps, which comes to about Rs. 80,00,000 undei 
the Court-fees Act and about tlie same under the Indian Stamp Act. Then 
there is the Ahkari revenue lor the City of Bombay which amounts to 
Rs. 1,18,00,000. Then there are also some minor things, such as the cotton 
cess, which amount to Rs. 3,00,000. 

Dr. Pamnnm- Q— Is it thiee lakhs or thirty lakhs of rupees? 

A -^No. This IS only the cess for the Indian Central Cotton Committee. 
Then 'there is the Bombay entertainment tax only for to 

City of Bombay, tbe revenue for wlucli is Rs. 6jo0,000. i 

also the Steam Boiler department, the revenue of which is Rs. 1.66£00. 
There is also the land revenue of Bombay City which consists of a fixed 
Revenue amounting to Rs. 3,70,000 and Rs. 2,00 000 fliictnatmg; of c^rse 
that is comparatively an unimportant item. Then there is the toh^eo 
department '^The tax on country tobacco is for the benefit of the Bombay 
M?inicipality. It amounts to about Rs. 4,00,000. These are all round figures. 

The Treslienf. Q. — Then the taxes that you collect oto cotton ^cise, 
stands, entertainment tax, land revenue for the City of Bombay, tobacco, 
ahkari, etc. Do you perfoini any other function besides thisf 

A have other departments which do not collect any tax, e.g., the 

Factoiv Department. There is no tax collected in connection with that, 
btero Is a special ii.s colic- lion -.1 sivvry fees for the Bombay survey which 
was made in the ic.ii lOU, taat .s a special item ainountnig to about 
Rs 3 60 000 iiliich nib expirf iiitliiii about .i yeai lliat is a town 
2irv4' niidm; a spoual Act' These aio all the actual items of taxation 
whicli T administer. 

^Yoii liave nothing to do with the income-tax? 

A.— ISfo. . 

Bit Perey Thompson. Q.— You colled cotton excise duty? 

A.— Yes, I do. 

Q, ^You know the ease against it? 

A.— I know it very well. 

0.— Is that case very much exaggerated by the Bombay Millowners’ 
As&om'atioii? Is it reall\ mch a bea-.y tax? , . tc ■ 

A.—I do not tliink myself that it is really a very heavy tax. It is 
only Si per cent. 

O— Is it a very had tax? I ask you this because I see even Hon’hle 
Manihers in the Leg slative Assembly seem to have condemned it. I do 

i the reason wiiv. I can nnderatand the grievance that the 

not qpto Juiow t he roascin wny. Lancashire. But on the merits 

tte trpw cent Lcise duty involves a measnie of protection. What is the 
this 84 pel cent- , ^ strong objection that appears to exist 

fundamental g excise duty, which, according to the Bombay Mill- 

ZSs?’A^sociliC w^d uot he removed even if the import duty were 30 

per r exaggerated view. Of course, they wish to get 

rid #E'this tax which is a charge on production, and naturahy they advance 
Si the argUKienis against it, political, historical and other, that they 
can hring forward. 

Q.— Do you thinir it is an engineered agitation or is the lay really 

fait aH ove¥ India? 


■ 
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^,_You mean iolfc by the pioclucor or the consumer : 

Q.-— No, J mean ])y the consumer. 

— js[o. J do not think it is felt by the consumer. This 3i per cent 
duty IS a very low charge. 

JJ}. RiiiUi, Q. — ^Will you please tell us whether the English goods 
compote with the goodvS manufactured hy the mills under youi adminis- 
tration ? 

A. — I do not think they do to any extent, because they are mainly 
ol higher counts which are not pioduced in India. 

Q. — Aie ibero any loieign goods ''^Llch compete with the goods manu- 
factured in the Indian mills? 

A. — ^Yes, Japanese goods compete. 

Q. — They aie nioie (o less of the same quality as the Indian-made 
goods ? 

A, — ^Yes. 

Q. — You sa^ Jnj>aiicse comp(‘tition lias been lelt by the Indian iiulJs. 

A.— Yes. 

Q, — Do you think that the competition will be less if the per cent 
excise duty is taken off? 

A. — To a certain extent there will be a slight relief to the Indian in- 
dustry, but I do not tnmk it will affect the leal weight of the competition. 

Q. — So tar Lancash re does not come in the niattei at all, it is purely 
a matter against (ountims winch <iic < utside the Bntish Empiie. U tli s 
cotton excise duty is taken off, then it wull haiiipei loroigu couiitiies and 
perhaps benefit the Indian mill industry. Is that your opinion? 

A. — It w^oiild certainly iiuiirove the iiosit on of the Indian mill industry 
as compared with that of Japan. Jaiiaii is the only country ivhich occuis 
to mo. 

ibbr Veny Thonipsoti* Q. — ^If you leave this 3] per cent duty and raise 
the import duty to 14^ per cent, would it have the same effect? I mean 
if it is necessary to assist the Indian manufacturer, would you have the 
same result if you had a 14^ per cent import duty? 

A. — ^I -have not considered this point. 1 was not awaie that I was 
going to be questioned on cotton excise duties. Frimia facie one would 
think the effect would probably be the same. 

Dr. IItjch)\ Q. — Then, according to Sir Percy Thoinpsou’s idea, if ^^ou 
have a uniform 14] per cent import duty, it would mean that the price of 
goods which aio not ordiiiuil^ piodmed by Indian iiiills would also go up. 

A. — ^Yes, it would. 

Q. — ^That is to say, theie would be a loss inflicted on the consumer and 
no corresponding benefit to the producer against that loss. You would be 
raising the price of all cloth j as a matter of fact, you want to raise that 
of one particular kind of cloth manufactured by the mills in India,- is not 
that the object? 

A. — I presume that would be the object. 

^ Q.-— According to Sir Percy Thompson’s theory, you would have the 
incidental disadvantage — il i^iie dut. vere raised to the uniform level of 
14 1 pel" cent — ^that it would raise liie pi ice of all cotton cloth. 

' Sir Percy Thompson, Q. — ^My point would be meb if you put 14| per 
cent on the non-Empire produced cloth. 

A.---Of course, it occurs to me you could discriminafce. Impose only 
this extra per cent or so on the cloth which is actually competing. 

Df, Faranjpye, Then if the higher counts w^ere also taxed higher 
there would be the tendency for the substitution of lower counts fox* the 
higher counts; is it not so? 


A*"— There m'glit be a slight tendency, but I do not think it would be 
i very important. 
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Br. Uydcr, — ^ii ife said that this is a lax on production; can you 

explain what precisely is meant by that? 

A.— JL jou take the oi'dinary process ol maiiufactui© up to the actual 
sale, that is, to the wholesale dealer, this is so much added to the selling 
price. Therefore, it is an addition to the cost of production. 

Q. — All taxes, li they did not lall on the surplus, must add to the cost 
f)i iiroductioii. You liave here a tax of 3^ per cent and one meaiulng you 
can attach to the iihrase Tax on x>i’c>^^^i<5tion’ is that if the output increases 
the weight ol the tax also iucieases. Do yon think with a uniform rate ol 
3^ per cent diifcj^ this cun occur? 

The Fresideni. Q. — The phrase is Sir Malcolm Hailey^s, is it not? 

A. — do not knou that. 

Dr. Faranjpye. Q. — How do you collect the duty? 

A. — ^The roHirns come in every month from the mills showipg what 
amount of cloth is issued Iroin the mills and w© calculate on that. 

Q. — Alter it has been sold? Do you have any bonded warehouses and 
collect the tax only alter sales? 

A. — ^No, only on the actual issue irom the premises of the mills. There 
aie no such warehouses. 

Q. — ^*ls soon as it 4s sold do >ou charge lor it, or when it is produced? 

A. — When it is actually issued Iroiu the mills, we do not care whether 
it IS sold Ol not. We charge only when it is actually issued from the 
nulls. 

Q. — They t-an very well postpone the x>aymeut by not issuing the cloth 
lor a very long innt. 

A. — That is not iiossible. in practice, they have only a limited amount 
ol godown space, so they cannot stock a vei^^ large amount of goocls» They 
regulate their production according to the demand. 

Q, — ^Do you think this charge on the excise duty would be to a cer- 
tain extent alleviated if the mills were allowed to have bonded houses out- 
side and charged only on *ho amount oi goods actually sold? 

A.— Weil, they had provision lor the bonded warehouse system ever since 
the Act was framed, but they never used it. There is no case knowmto me 
of a bonded warehouse having been created. 

Di\ liydcr. Q. — Does tliis tax of 311 iier cent interfere with the in- 
crease m the outxnit? 

A. — -i do not think so. 

Q, — So the phrase is inaccurate so far as that matter goes m that it 
does not mtciieic with tlu' capaiily to produce. 

A. — No, i do not think it really does because the charge is^'very light. 

Q.— Suppose it abolished, what economu* consequences would follow? 
Who would gain? 

A. — should think the producer^ and the consumers are bound to share 
in the gain, but i cannot say in “what x^roportion. 

Fetcy Thompson. Q,— This is the view ol Mr. J. A. Wadia with 
regard to this duty. IJe say.s : “It >ou remove this duty which is a sore 
X)oint witii the whole of India, more out of sentiment than anything else, 
you will be remitting a tax which the poor consumers of Indian-made cloth 
aro paying. I think Indian sentiment ought to be respected; but if the 
Indian miUowners think that this duty, partly or wholly^ will remain in 
their pockets, they are very much mistaken. I was told by an Indian sales- 
man, -who sells goods every year made by over 9,000 looms, that the Indian 
buyer is already asking for a concession, as he looks upon the excise duty 
as good as removed^ k That moans the effect of abolishing cotton excise 
doty would be to reduce the price of Indian-made doth by 8| per cent, and 
if it reduces the price by 3| per cent, how can the Indian manufacturer 
bo bettei" off exeex^t that it may mean that he sells more cloth, because the 
effect of the SJ- per cent reduction may cut out certain lines ol Japanese 
goods. 
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X. — ^Yes, I am inclined io think the groatei part of the beneht would 
go to the consumer. 

The Preshlenf. Q. — Ma.> \ give anotliei ciuotalion from the Bombay 
Miiiownoi^’ Association inoinoranduin “Jn the yeais of i910>li and 1913 
the mills in Bombay, a(‘corcliiig to tlio annual blatcment prepared by Mr. 
J. A. Wadia, made a not lo.ss of 111 lakhs of rupees, but, in spite of this, 
Imd to pay almost 123 lakhs of rupees as excise duty, in other words, the 
payment of excise duty convorted what would have been a net pyofit of 14 
lakhs of ruiiees into a loss of 111 lakhs. Obviously he assumes that the 
mill owners w^ould take the w^hole of the remission. 

A. — think he is rather trying to prove a case of his own. He is not 
quite a disinterested person as you see. 

Sir Percy Thompmi. Q. — One l^assage clearly states that the tax is 
borne by the consumer and blie other siatcs that it is borne by the produeer. 

A. — ^Yes, I see the point. 

Hr. Parmjpye, Q. — it amounts to thi9. When the mills are working 
at a loss they will iiockot ihc duties, and vheu the> gam, the consiunoi- will 
pocket the duties. 

A. — am not prepared to give an opinion on that point. 

I)i\ Ryder, Q. — ^Jt w^as stated before the Indian Jfiscal Coimnissioii 
that the prices of Indian mill-made cloth are governed by prices in Eng- 
land. Js that statement ».oirecfc. 

A. — i should sa> you will liivc to go much deeper to facts such as the 
world prices of cotton. They are generally regarded as governing the iirice 
of cloth, and of course the prices in England are based upon the workVs 
price of cotton both in America and India. 

Q.— His iioint was this, that although English goods do not compete 
witli Indian goods, still the prcvaiiiug price hero is more or less under tho 
influence of the prices ol English cotton. 

A. — should say it is only a fluctuating sympathy. One is not a direct 
cause of the other. 

Dr, Faranjpye, Q.—That^ is likely to happen at any rate because if 
the Indian mill-made cloth is dearer, iieople would buy cheaper English 
cloth. >So thore is the tendolle,^ to substitute one for the other. 

A. — ^1 am not aware of tha,i. 

Q. — 'It is quite possible to substitute one fur tho other accordin^g to the 
change ol prices. 

A.— I do not think the luillowiieis have much fear of English competi- 
tion. Now it is Japanese comiietition they are afraid of. 

Q. — Bince when has this taken jilaceF After the WarF 

A. — i think it has been gradually increasing in the last ten years. 

Q. — you any occasion to investigate the accounts of mills? Can 
you tell us i'f the contention ite true that over and above this 3| per cent 
duty the mills pay large sums in the shape of customs duty on the machinery, 
etc., because they ha%^e to consume a large number of imported articles? 

A. — have nothing to do with it. Of coprse, they do pay something 
on imported stores. 

Q.— Although 3 1 ifer cent is the direct excise duty, i would like to know 
what amount is iurther i>aid in customs duty. 

A.— They only pay as any othoi industry is paying on imported machi- 
nei'y, etc. 

Q. — ^The foreign manufacturers have not to pay this duty, so they are 
better off? 

Q.— Of course, they have to pay charges such as freight, insurance, etc. 
Sit Percy This always happens with protective duties. 

The President, Q. — At on© time the mills had their stores duty-free. 

A. — Did they not pay tho usual revenue duty of 5 per cent? I thought 
they had a remission on tallow* 
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Q. — ^lliore was a long caiulogiio of in ill hioreb wliicli wore free of duty. 

A. — There used to bo a rebate on tallow used in the mills. 

Q. — ^Let ub pass on lo oxeiso on liquors and drugs. You were a wit- 
ness before the Excifeo Coniiiutteo of Bombay? 

A. — ^¥es. 

Q. — You gave a strong opinion against rationing. You said that ‘'pro- 
lubition would bo legarded by the masses as having no moral basis, but 
being siniidy an attempt by the educated classes who do not drink to inter- 
fere with the customs and pleasures of the masses.” Are you still of the 
same opinion ? 

A. — am. 

Dr. Ryder. Q. — Have you seived in a district? 

A. — Yes, 

Q. — ^Are you familiar with the habits of the rural i>opulation of the 
Bombay PresMency? 

A. — Yes, in the d!stri(‘ts \ Lave served. 

The Fresideni, Q, — Do yon think that “illicit trade would die a natural 
death and the public would give a whole-hearted and natural support to 
prohibition which would make secret distillation impossible”? 

A. — ^There is no sign of it. 

Q. — Do you agree that illicil distillation in the town of Bombay is an 
impossibility? 

A.”— 1 do not think it is an impossibility. They detected eight stills in 
the town of Glasgow some time ago. 

Dr. Faranjpye. Q. — Have any cases been detected in Bombay? 

A, — ^Not in the town of Bombay itself. Up-country it is still going 
on* 

The F resident. Q. — You also said that you entirely oppose local option 
at present, as the local people concerned are not yet alive to general con- 
sidei’ations cl the policy which Gnverumeiib have to take into consideration. 

A.^ — ^Yes, I am stidi of that opinion. The Bombay Govenmient have de- 
cided against local option, 

(j,~You said that “rationing is partial i^rohibltion” and you atiidbuted 
to it all the evils stated to result from prohibition and considered it to be 
unnecessary, “inasmuch as the present system of raising the stillhead duty 
as high as possible is in effect a kind of rationing which works automatically 
and gives no trouble to anyone”. 

A. — ^That is my opinion and 1 still adhere to it. 

.Dr. Faranjpye. Q. — Do you think that rationing has led to more illicit 
distillation? 

A* — In the districts it undoubtedly has: it is stated in the published 
report. 

Q.— You will hud it stated in the published report that in districts in 
which the ration has hot even been reached the number of cases has not 
increased. 

A. — ^It may be so in some districts, 

Q, — Bo that there is no coiTclation between rationing and illicit dis- 
tillation cases. 

A . — 1 think yoii will find that in certain districts there is a correlation 
between the two. I would suggest a reiereuce to the report of the Excise 
Oommissioner. 

Freddmi^ Q.— Personally, I find it very^ difficult to see where the 
advantage of rationing comes in as compared with the steady increase of 
As prioes go up, consumption goes down: in one ease Government 
puts it up, in the other, it is left to the shopkeeper to sell at a high or 
price to a few favoured customers. 
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A. — ^Yoii could get the same results in cutting down illifoit consumption 
l)y putting up prices without any rationing. Of course, in Bombay City 
itself we are still not selling the whole amount of the ration which is made 
available, l>ecau^6 trade is bad and foreign liquor is available without 
rationing. , 

Q. — What is your rate of duty now? 

A. — It is something over Rs. 7.* 

Q. — ^It is not nearly as high as it is in some other provinces. 

A. — am not aware of the rate in other provinces.. 

Q. — ^Tlie rates of duty in Bombay vary very largely throughout the 
Presidency ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — Could you give us any idea as to how this rationing works? It is 
stated here ilu the Report of the Excise Committee that ^'iit must have 
worked satisfactorily in 1922-23 as Groveinment continued it the next year 
With a further proportionate reduction in the quantities issued to shops.’’ 
Is that correct? 

A.—I do not think that is the reason. Government emhai'ked upon 
the policy and they continued it for several years. 

Q. — Til Bombay itself you have not yet come to the point when the 
ration has been exhausted. 

A. — ^Not yet. 


*1. The rates of still-head duty in force in Bombay city are as follows: — 

ES. A. r. 

40 IT.P. 7 12 0 per gallon. 

''60 U.P. 5 0 0 „ 


Per proof gallon : — 

On hasi.s of 

RS. A, P. 

40 II.P. rale 12 14 8 

60 U.P. 12 8 0 

2. Tariff duty on foreign sx^^’^ts is Rs. 21-14-0 per jiroof gallon. 
Whiskies and Brandies are imported usually of the 25 U.P. strength and 
duty on this per gallon would be Rs. 16-6-6. 


Tariff duty on 40 and 60 U.P. would be as follows: — 


« RS. A. P. 

40 U.P. ... 13 2 0 per gallon. 

60 U.P. „ 8 12 0 „ „ 

In addition vend fee at the following rate^^ is levied on foi'eign liquor 
consumed in this Presidency. 

U7fen the liquor is m hoffle — 
ns. A. p. 

18 0 per dtzeii quart bottles ot spirit other than rectified spirit. 
10 0 per p’ool gallon (6 qinut hottles) of rectified spirit. 

0 12 0 x^er dozen qnari hottles of wine, 

060 ,, ,, ,, ,, beei*. 

When the liquor is in toood ; — 


RS. A. P. 

10 0 per proof gallon of spirit, 

0 6 0 ,, bulk ,, ,, wine 

0 3 0 ,, ,, ,, j, beer, 


3. The following rates wore fixed for ups(4 prices of country liquor shops 
at the last auctions, l\fareh 1925: — 

BS. A. F. 

1. Shop selling up to 10 gallons a day 2 6 0 per gallon, 

2. Shop selling from 10 to 15 gallons a 

day ... ... 2 8 0 j, „ 

3. Shop selling above 15 galloiis a day 2 10 0 „ 


I 
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0.— Can yon ivansfer allowances from one shop to another? 

_-_^o a minor orient we have done tliafc, l)ecaiise there has always been 
a reserve out of' which the "delieiency of one shop can be supplied. There 
is always the safety-valve of foreign liquor and also of toddy: there is no 
rationing of toddy. 

Q. — Bombay Cilfcy maintains the highest consiimx:)tion in India. 

A.-— Yes, it has a very large industrial area. 

Q. — Has any attempt been made to push the limit of duty to Rs. 10 or 
Rs. 12 as elsewhere? 

A.—Tbere has not been any increase to speak of during tlic last few 
years. 


Q. — T think you made some remarks about the difficulty of getting sites 
in Bombay: you say that Government aie losing an enormous amount of 
revenue owing to particular i)eop1e havinig control of all the shox)s. 

A. — YeSj there is a groat deal of lnollopoly^ 

JJr. JEyder. Q. — Would you favour this proposal of Government build- 
ing sites for liquor shops? 

A. — I think an experiment should be made of j^roviding premises. 

Q. — Don’t you tliink that Government would ti!e themselves to the 
policy? 

A. — Government have always to take risks of this kind: they would 
have to explain that the iiolicy is experimental. In a way, it gives Govern- 
ment some control, Government can shut down shops as Government like. 
I think a similar situation existed in Calcutta where there was a monopoly*. 

The Vremdeni, Q. — Jt is a very old proposal. 

A. — It seems to be. 


Q.”~Tn Burma there was a proposal to Tmild Government shops with 
quarters lor the Sub-inspector in the upper storey: In Madras I remember 
a local niniiicipality wishing to build shops and lease them in order to get 
the largo income which went to the (‘apitalists. 


i think you say that if Govornmont did take steps to get control 
shop sites, you could guarantee twice oi- thrice the existing license fee. 


over 


A. — 1 tliink so, judging from the competition we have. 
tik Fere y Thompson. Q.—How do you explain this: in other provinces 


where the same system obtains, the sum paid at auctiioii for the right to 
vend lilquor is such that you could prove that the man must be makino- a 
]os.s ? ^ 


A.— There are various dodges in the trade to get over any such loss 
They give »shori-measure, etc. 


Q. — If that is the ease, it does not look as if very much higher prices 
could be got at auction. ^ 


A . — L tliiink they can. 

The Presidenf. Q.— One T^itiiess l)efore the Bombay Excise Uommittee 
said that ka.wr n>: -hu t nu-a^iiro yi(>Ms to sonic sliopkeepws more income 
til an the nav oi tJifi rdiiofd.nv nf tlvA 


than the pay of the Collector of the district”. 

A. — ^It is quite possible. 

n- 4 . experience of the clositis down of shops in Bombav 

City? The miniher ha, been rodiicvd. ^ 

A. — ^Tbei‘e has been no special reduction in the last few years. 

.Q-~BIS'ewhere it has been found that when you close down slions and 
limit their nmnbors, there i.s .such an enormous crowd that the few remain- 
iijg shops become an intolerable nuisance. 

A.— I saw that in the iMadras report: it is not the case in Bombay, 


Q.- 


„ I see that you told the Committee that reduction of shops does not 
decrease consmiiptimi, l.ii-, it causes, especially in the mofits.sil. OlicH prac- 
taces and disorder. pim- 

A.—Tes, 




j 
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Q. — ^Woiild you tell us liow you levy the cotton cess? 

A. — It ib four aiuias a bale oii cotton con&umed in the mill. It was 
a tax brought in a year or two ago. 

Q. — reason why J am asking you is this; when we were discussing 
the question of levying a tax on tobacco, we were told that we could adopt 
the same method as ior the cotton cess. Would yon let us know as to how you 
get hold of the cotton? 

A. — A return is made by each mill of the amount of cotton consumed 
])y them. 

Q. — Is no cess levied on exports? 

A. — T do not think so.'*" 

Dr. Under, Q.—The cess is levied for the benefit of the body 
known as the Cotton Coininiiteo? 

A. — ^Yes, the Indian Central Cotton Committee. 

The P'testdent. Q. — Are not the Committee trying to work np better 
cotton in the interests of the trade as well as ot the nninni actnrors? I 
thought they weie getting it at the ginning centres. 

A. — 1 think it is not so: we get the return from each mill. 

Sir Pen]} ThompBim, Q. — With regard to the loss of duty on transfers, 
here you can have immmerahle sales of shares and only one transfer duty. 
In England they have fortnightly settlements and you get duty at the end 
of the fortnight for all the transactions you have in the fortnight. Tn India 
you have no such fortnightly settlements: you say that “the Government 
of India have finally gilven up the idea of legislation to stop blank transfers, 
and hold that nothing is to be gained by further consideration of the pro- 
posal, but reform can only be introduced by reform in the Rtoek Exchange 
itself.” When the question was being considered, do you know whether this 
possible remedy was put forward: viz., to prov do a xmnalty if a transfer 
is not I'ogisLereci w'thin three months after its first execution? 

A.' — That was one of tlie recommend at :‘ons of Rir Wilfrid Atlay’s Com- 
mittee. 

Q. — ^\Yhy i.s tliat impraeiicahle and what is the objection to it? 

A. — 1 do not really know anything about the Stock Exchange, but it is 
just the habft of the local Stock Exchange: they like to carry on without 
coining to any final transfer until a dividend is d\ie to be paid. 

Q.— They like to do it, because they save the stamp duty; would it 
interfere with their business if you had a x^rovisibn of this sort? 

A. — It would interfere to a slight extent. 

Q.— It would simply mean that when you get within a measurable 
distance of the time limit the broker concerned would see that there was 
a transfer: it would not interfere with any subsequent transactions. 

A. — suppose it could be done. 

Q. — ^At any rate, as I understand it, these open transactions go on for 
.years and very often the dividends, if any, are paid to the original vendor 
and it has been held by the courts that the original vendor stands in the 
position of a trustee to the x>^ii'<'hasor for the time being. 

A.— That was the real reason why tho Chamber of Commerce wanted 
blank transfers done away with. 

Q. — ^You sgy that this suggestion that you should have a time limit to 
the operation of a hhink transfer was deilnitely considered and abandoned, 

A. — ^Tes, it is mentioned on page 12 of the Atlay report. 

The PteHidenf, Q . — Do you know if any action has been taken on the 
recommendations of Sir Wilfxnd Atlay’s Conimi\fctee? 

A.“--Tho Government of Bombay brought out a resolution on tho subject, 
hfr. Dalai will tell yoxi all about it. 


*j sea now front the Act that the tax is also levied on all cotton ex- 
ported to any port outside British India, I have nothing to do with thia 
collection on exports, so was not aware of it, 
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were mnneroixs iegxil difficulties in the uay. 
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s™r“,srr&:“ x" S'si c- u.,* t,..^.. 

Mr Dnlal A -There is r^hat .s called the India business going on 

£“ ”“.rs' .,si 

the brokers in Bombay. 

The Pirsklenf. Q.-Will you please let us see the papers on the subject- 
Q_l'*slmll vend to yott what the vepovt o! Siv Wilivid Atlay’s Coni- 

the stamp duty payable . I article 23 ol the Act as xxmended by 

payable on a f^u^yanee tlk^n as 12 annas per cent. A blank 

Bombay Act ll of 192.^, an 1 , Bombay a transfer winch is 

transfer in Ko\aW Cllambel of Ooinme'roe aie in lavour oi tho 

not blank is bad. The Bo } Umit'it on ol its life. Many -witnesses, 

abohtion of the blank °j/“aud^^ Sn Dn.shaiv Wacha, are in 

including one of expel lence ami ^ j these transteis, some- 

favour of Its total reven years and that shares, 

times pass iroui hand to h*'' , . ^ round the bazaar : while wo had 

^Ith blank transfers, ihieh tlm only details available were the 

put in in evidence a rand Msulence oi the witness. It 

signature of ^otal abolition of the Wank transfer is too 

is also suggested *he wt" fyvo months, lb ,s, however, generally 

drastics its life might be^ m t payable on transfers 

agreecl that if the . g„\ended tlmt otherwise there ivould he no for- 

inust he reduced, toi ,y*', ® that forward dealing would 

ward dealing._ and ne t '• J-j ^ paval.lo on loans, commission to the broker 
be much ,T"®, would, it is argued, render necessary so 

and the duty m 4 L security purchased before a profit could be 

large a rise m 1” ' .speculative investor from entering into transactions 
secured as to j., „i.vions, therefore, that a more rigorous 

involving considerable x sk. -J . ^ curiiiil legitixuiite business, 

enforcement of the presemt Government of India to 

The qneskon is, after all, a n ^ . . .1 c’ xii.q Absoemtiou ib that they, as 

determine, though the att^t d iransler duty 

an association, ^ xr* one-half per cent, and comessions were 

were reduced from three-tomths to one n^ ^ 

made in certain ^rr ed b the revenue of .the 

shares he previonsl,y ^edgcd^oi^ ^ same time an iincle- 

Govornment of Tnclia ‘ ^ 'necessary incident ol the effective 

sirahle practice ‘ \vo consider, ‘the provis'on of facilities 

abolition of the embossing of btamps on transfer deeds, and 

work is done in London with 

great fanhty and ^ 309 ^ the system of blank 

transleS rSiilSd in fees being paid only on a few occasions. 

A.-That is admitted by tho Government of India. 

?’~The 'Bomhav ’'GoTemnert suggested the _ abolition of blank 

trante^a^a of blank 

transfix of slUf & tas^TSt Wo Gie recent Ooafe.o^ jf 
— l — nr “IbaWi I C.H., Boputy Secretary, Finance T>opartnionb, 


Kin<uu‘o Aloiuhcrb hold ai Delhi and ifc wab roLOgiiizod that ilio matter hdcl 
hoon *50 lull^ disiubsod on .se^euil occasions in the past, on all ol’ which it 
iuid been concluded that it was impracticable; in present circumstances au 
all oveniS; to legislate m order either to render such transfers void; or even 
to lender tiiein void unless (oinpleled aliei a definite peiiod; and nothing 
vas to be gai-ned by any luitlier consideration ol the proposal. The Govern- 
ment ol India accept this conclusion and, though they are in symiiathy with 
the object in vieV; tliej consider that a reform in this respect can only 
be iiitiodnced by the salutary iiiflueiice ol the Stock Exchanges themselves. 

“The Government ol India doubt whether the suggested prohibition 
vould lune any iiniiortant eflect on the revenues.^ Moreover, if any at- 
tempt vere made to jiieiease the revenue fiom this source either by pro- 
hib tmg blank transfers or by increasing the duly on contract notes and 
rendering the latter obligatory, the olijection would certainly he raised — and 
with reason — that the rates of duty on contract notes aiicl share transfers 
were hxed at the iiresent pitch explicjtly with the object of covering any 
loss ol revenue due to the pi act co of pa^s iig lilaiik transfers. 

“Legislation prohibiting blank translers or lendering contracD notes 
obligatory could easily be evaded by devices that amount to an infr ngement 
oi the law, and it the law veie actually infringed, it would be d fficult to de- 
tect such infr ngement. Even it blank transfers were legardecl as deeds 
ol tuiii-'fer, they vonld stdl — the Government are advised — remam oper- 
ative as ccinitabie transfers of ownership subject to any superior equity. 
Such tiansfers are not illegal in England, and the Government still adhere 
to the viou that ni such matteis Ind a should rather follow the lead of 
Fii gland than at tern pi to show the waj\ ft the system of blank transfers 
has not been found to create a necessity for legislation in England, it 
voiild be difficult to make out a convincing case for suppressing it by law 
in hicLad’ 

S>ir reraj Thompson. Q. — With regaid to following tlie lead of England 
[ c‘an only sa> tins: if the Stock Exchange did not insist on a fortnightly 
settlement in England •,,» m to enuiie getting a duty evoiy ten Lmght, Goverif- 
nicnt vouid have bcum Of and to Ic^gislate. Heie the Stock Exchange 
c1o(»s not bel}) at all. ft ''cems to me that in matters ol this sort Govern- 
incmt^ IS bound to step in and legislate. The reason you do not follow the 
English jiracticu or voiild not follow the English practice is that in Eng- 
land it simply is not necessary. 

A. — f quife see that. 

The PiiHih’iii. Q. — Leaving the details of your most useful note, n.ay 
f take (UK or two more general points. The revisions recently effectecl 
in tile Stamp .Vet. wliich goes back to the seventies, were' directed 
toUiU’ds a uutbaniCid !nrrei‘'C‘ ut the rates. Do you think anybody in 
Bombay rc-e%amined I be ‘schedules from the point ol view of general equity? 

A.~j’hat was all done I believe in llie Finance Dopai-tmout. I do 
not roniember being consulted at all on this point. 

Q. — Thev led to a good many anonmlios. ^ Tn a good many cases it 
has f/oen lound that the rates are very high and that it will drive 
people to evasions. 

A. — Perscnuilly T am not atvare of that. 

Q. — With regnul to (‘ouit-ices. is it a iuct that the High (hurt imposes 
its own foos.^ 

A. — Yes, they have a special scale. 

— qqie Excise Committee among other things recommended that the 
scale .should bo raised. Looking to the revenue from court-fees in Bom- 
bav, one would think that your court-fees are rather low. While in 
the fkmibav Piesidency the revenue is 7o lakhs, it is 2 crores in Bengal. 
There must be a large number of big money suits in Bombay, There 
imtsl he a large number of commercial suits. 

Q.— The Higli (hurt distinctly, iolluw.s a policy of keeping the cost 
of justice down to the lowest point. They have generally sliotvn great 
unwillingnoHs to raise the fees. They say they are successors of the old 
King’s Courts and mit of Die Chmpaiiy s (hurts, and believe that justice 
should be given at as low a price as xiossiblo. 

(J,-- That results in the litigantB getting justice cheaper in the High 
Court than in the subonlimite thnrl.s. 

A*—lhH’*sonally 1 do not agree with that policy, ^ 
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Q— ActUilliy tlip coiu-i-lcob in Boiiilniv are on a lowoi' ^,cale. 

Do you tliiuk that couri-feeb should bo uiiilowii as hctwoeu 


rs a i-fif la-Sie T -sSd 

thoro is a possibility of raising tho couit-feos. 

Q.— You would not do it iudiscriuiinately. 

oZyI .-ould choose the class of suits whi.h are in iho nature of 
a luxury, and which indicate a desire lo. litigation. 

do 3 iot InioAV ii tliiit will he i^ohsible. 
q'-WoU, it has been suggested ^ us tiuit slwuld^ 

^;iint“ othortlts' r^n^SiSn of wfiich' generally indicate a 

desire for litigation. ^ ^ 

A T would not pronounce any opinion on tliat. ^ 

w ..1 a,..ia th. t„ to « 

progrefebive? 

(1,,.. r.r.,.nm-o, .. i. h ““ nl <..■ 

A.-Court-lees uorc not one ol . ^ ^ oninioii. 1 nill, however, 

nion. So 1 do not consider sale to „ c ^ ^ 

draw attention to one suggestion that ha 1 

official, and that > there, ,Uould ho an ad 

Srem tax'o’ifthSt. It seems to be rather a good kea. 

Q.—What if the docreo-holdor cannot got oxccutio . 

A.— There may bo practical difficulties about i . 

Q.— One suggestion nuffie is *'ivh^^ there is 

iSimlrouV^f 

Would you like to give an opinion on Uiatf 
\ —I would not like to give an opiiuoii. 

Q.-Oiie other point. You have to do with prohalo, suppose. 

X _Wo have a lot to do with prohalo in Bondiay. 

■ -Yon have to do mainly with Anglo-Indian. Christian, Parsi and Jow 


9-' 

wills ? 

A.- 
liidia. 
so on. 
Mr. C 


-Yes. There are not tates^^^aro^tisuSTVaih,'H'lindu and 

The mass of 1 ,!;^ t"e,i ver investigated by 

DavisTTSeiffi ol^atllj^ppotatcd; and his report on that is 


worth roadmg. ^ 

n -Do veil find difficulty in assessing tho value of imnmyablo property ^ 


----d no trouble 

porbies. That is tom lor in .ostimat ng 

Survey. Me have a irrrxDifl rpcmiro a special trained vsUift 

the business assets. One ^ we have not got it. Dull I 

similar to cS^pakl no attention to this item. They simply 

as correct. 


n —Do they not send it to you for verification f 
A,— It did ^t^’oOTernm^^^^^ Sig 'Iny'Tulo^^ 

suecml ^^he^Hlgh Court, in sending these things on to us. 


any penalty when thoi-e has been deliberate under- 

valuation? 




A. — there arc hucli great lluetuations iu value ab in ilie j)abt 
few years, it is very dilficiilt to fSay vliat the exact valiio of a 
is in Bombay. 

Q. — Wlioii you think there is a deliberate omission of any item? 

A. — Collector has no powers of causing production of docu- 
ments, of taking evidence on them on oath or anything of that kind. As 
Mr. Bavis’ report shows very clearly, the Collector is an almost helpless, 
individual. 

Q. — Docs not the Collector get somebody to make the inquiries? 

A. — The solicitor^ in a C'alcuUa case mentioned hy ALr. Davis flatly de- 
clined to give evidence. We call the ]>artie& and ask them to show their 
documents and so forth, and that has been done especially during the 
last year or so. I do not think that immovable property is kept out 
of the will, because it i% very important for a man who wdlls to give 
a good heritable title. 

Q. — Have you any special land revenue law in the City ol Bom- 
bay ? 

\ — Yes. We have a special Act, the City ol Bombay Land Bevenue 
Act, 1876. 

— What is the principle oi levy of land revouiio in this town? 

— Xhe Bombay land revenue is a very peculiar one. T^iere arc 
about five or six diiierent tenures, some of which date back to the Portu- 
guese time, 1661) A.D. There are all sorts of tenures. It is quite a special 
study hy Itself. But the greater part ol the land is held ])y the owners 
as almost freehold on payment of a nominal assessment. 

Q,— And you cannot increase that? 

great bulk of it. There are tertain lands called Hoka 
lands’ of wdiich there is to ho a revision iu the year 1927. 

— Yon liave.givxui them on lease for 99 years? 

.V.— No, for 50 years. 

The MahcudjddJi’najn Bahadur of Bnrdinui. Q. — ^iiave you any hook 
which gives a description ol the dilioreiit hnid revenue tenures in the city? 

A. — A tormer Deputy Colleclor, Xiv. Vaidyii, has written a good book 
on the Bombay tenni’os. " II you like to read it, L will send it over. 

(). — Yes. I would like to have it. Are there largo tracts ol build- 

ing lands which are jn-actically lent-iree? 

— Well, the assessmeni is so small as to he practically nomiiuiL 

Q. — In most cases that assessment lias, so to speak, bocouio stationary? 

A. — Yes. you cannot increase it, Ol course, the iiiiaiieipality levy 
'* property tax on the value of it. 

Q. — ^That is a mnnieipal tax: we arc now talking of Cov^ernment 

Do 1 understand you to say that w'o should increase the tax on 
ike value of urban sites iu Bombay? 

A. — There is an old revenue assessment; it is a voj'y nominal one: 
it is not worth considering. 

Q. — ^AVhai i waul to kiiow^ is this. You have this land wdiich is sub- 
ject to a nominal land revenue. On the other hand, you have Govorn- 
ment-owned lands whicdi are let out on soiuotlung like rack-rent. 

A.— We have only a small amount of Government laud at present, 
but a good many leases expire iu 1927, 

Q. — ^Then, I suppose you will let it at rack-rent. 

A— But that h)ha land is a peculiar tenure. It wms formerly 

agricultimd land. GovornmoiiL took half the gross produce and the culti- 
vators took the oilier half. Now, in about 1877, it was given out for 
small money rents: the rent used to he in kind hofore. These leases 

wdll lapse in the year 1927, when 1 suppose Government wdll take not 

tlio rack-rent, but two-thirds of it. That is the tendency looking to 

the High Gourt deeision.s. A great deal of this land has been acquired 
for the City Improvement Trust, and we have jnit in our claims in 
court foi* the Govormnont share on the basis of two-thirds of the full 
ratde-rent* 


I r I 


I rl' 


“‘rr'i‘'^^;~......v'“vv^^^^^^^ 

‘“■■i:n.rt,»™.r,r.: r, «■*.. «... ... ...«- 

tico you cainiot gel at that nioicment. ^ « • i l, 

O.— ill other ^rordb, incroiiiciit duties are uiipracticatilc. 

thill ^.4iiti4'lhfhLtoi;-'^^^^^ inunW Xcxii.uiKnit:'wluXluivc",a^ 
Uuiuras. 

Q.— You iviiiit to tax telegrams? 

A— It is a teasihle kind ol tax. That i.s all I say. 

""a", " hi,* ;i» ™;..v..i.. 1.. . .«»' »."«■ 

tj— No,v, li,ke «> '.es... ".«. «.. ... 

1.0 j,„,„.,i, .„a .. .„, 

Q.—Wliat does the ilarwadi pay m I'ural areas? 

A„He pays iiieomc-tax and the salt tax, 

(> — Ko lie is not over-taxed. 

.r~l should think the regular Unvn-du oiler is to some oxteiit. 

:j:_i„rio...-ta*.' 1 .. .. ■!“'> • ™‘““ 

Docs be oot? 

A _A. suit ol return. ^ . . 

Q.^ile pays nSe lioiu the 

..^ltli4^‘;l^■onld1!lSl^ ”s you Jould iiflord to reduce general taxa- 

tiou ;specially on opposite ,.r what we usually hoar. 

O.-Your l>;'7':X‘*Vono ohiss that diiei not pay its fair share is 
SS S t4.rl^tVS!^i‘;t''“ the villages. ^ 

'14. u.n»n oxnvessed ibtscU more cloaily. 

glYoTaro rather 'con.pi, ring' the agriculturists with the inhabitants 
of Bombay. 

Q^But' you think that Umd revenue is extraordinarily light in 

®”“'v^l!Yes. As a rule. I think it is in the Boinlmy Presuloney. 

O. • The Beecaii has ceiiiniereial crops? 

4 Vnc. . ilio Klitiiidesli cotton crops. 

n lupposo in Khaiulesh the commutation fates during soLiloineni 
arc luisod oii^tlie price of iood-graiim. 

*111 referring to^ ' hi 'tiind thf cuah'ulora 

eompared with cuHiva ^ land assessmoiit , /nA'n 

pay no tns except ,n;„;jtors with incomes over Ks. 2,0(» paj 

Lt a tax hut rent,_ t*'' the such as traders pay mcoiiie- 

no inooiiio-tax, where^ ^ tliink'ng of small rural trade 

ea f- ISo 4^ree that tto latter have no reason 

with incotues under Bs. .SA’'"- 
to complain. 
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A. — ft mn&t ])e ,soA 

Q. — Yon never take eoininoreial crops into acconiit in the settle- 
ment 

A. — Yes. Evc'rvthijig is taken into acconnt in the revision settle- 
luont. 

i). — Wiien you cafcnlate the price of lu’ops for a nnniher oi years, 
}on caiouUit(‘ Ihe price ior the staple food crop. 

A. — do not I'Csiidct oiiisolves to food crops nowadays. 

Q , — How do yon arrive at the coinnintation price? 

A.— In the Bombay revision settlements we do not go into those 
details of iiulividnal fields, commutation prices, and so on. "VVc jnst go 
on general considerations. For example, a tract is near the railway, 
goo(l markets, and so on; or rental and sale values oi land a»’G now so 
many more mnUiples oi the assessment of sneli land than at the liegiii- 
ning ol the "settlement period, and tliereioie this tract ought to pay 
so much per c<mt more. Ot course Imu'easc in gemunl pi ices is taken 
into account. 

Sir 77?o//rj/Ao/? . Q. — Tlieie is quite a distinct difference lietween 

Madras and Bombay. We are told tliat in Madras when settlement of 
land revenue takes place, they do not lake into account non-food crops. 
What is done is that the quality oi the land is assessed and put in 
various categories, and the ])roductiv(‘ power is ascertained for that cate- 
gory, and then the (ommntation is fixed hy reference to the price of some 
^tandard food crop, notwithstanding that tliat cro]) has never been grown 
in that land, ft imi> have heen groviing piofitahle cotton crops. People 
who grow some profitable crop get off with an assessment which is suitable 
ior a less valuable crop. 

A. — We liave not got that in Bombay. What happened in Boinhay 
was, tlnu'e was a classification oi soil, at t]u‘ earliest .settlements, and 
that i‘“ our basis oi our increase or deco’case in revisions. The revision 
increase nevco' c'xcec'ds jicr cent for a taluk. 

Q. — But the .Mfh^ cd c<.tlon must have increased enormously. 

A. — Yes. also its price. 

Q. — S.apposo the cpiality of the soil had been ascoriained with lefer- 
c*nc»' to the growing oi a juirticudar^ food crop. Tliere is an extension 

of cotton crop or uigarcane (*rop in that land, and the s(>‘l value 
])Ocomes ejuite dltferent. You do not take that into consideration in asc-er- 
taining the soil value? 

A.- — The soil value for every kind of crop must he pretty much the 
name. 

Q. — There is some land which hap])en,s to be growing sugarenue. 
You cannot grow sugarcane anywhere. Su])pose for 10 or 20 years no 
sugai’(‘an<‘ grown and sugarc^ane^ came to bo grown only afler s one 

iusgation iaciliiies wewe brought within reach. You do not take th'^t 
in I o consi deration ? 

A."— That has not heen done in this presidoiiey. We do not, in re’.i- 
sion, touch tlie soil valuation, because if you begin to do that yon may 
bo taxing improvements. The principle of the Bombay settlement is you 
never touch improvement. s of that kind. 

Q.—Tf that is the ca-^e, how are .you going to eliminate improvo- 
inonts? How would yon get at the capital value of land without the 

impmvemenis? 

A. — ^Wellj the area so improved is pretty much limited. The vast 
hulk of the land in a village is not improved. H is very much in 
the condition it was before. You take the rental or sale vahje 

of dry crop occupied land where there was no well, or anything of that 
kind, * and you will not be misled. 

7))\ Q.— Where you have a well, yoti have a special rate for 

that. Yake the Imgauaf lands. 


^ The term and xn'aetice of commutation prices are not known in im 
Bombay survey settlement system. 1 meant in this reply that the basic 
rates in iho original settlements must have boon made, keeping m view 
food-grain pTicas much more ilian prices of export crops. 
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A. — Tlie a&se«i?>ment bystem for harjayaf varies so miicli in different 
areas. I am not familar with tlie Gnjarat assessmont. 

Sir Pcr( y Thompson. Q. — coini)ared with the oinginal cla&sification 
ho will get a higher soil value if he digs a well. 

J)r. l\tianjp\ie. — The well is taxed. 

A. — 'Baqamf land under veils may have been rated higher than dry 
erop land originally. 

J)r. Pdjanjpye. Q. — It ordinary dry land is changed into hagayaf land 
hy the sinking ol a well, would it pay a higher assessment? 

A. — No. TliaA has heen recognized all along. Tmi)roveinGnts are not 
taxed. 

The President. Q. — Even in the next settlement after that? 

A. — Nothing. Tmpi'ovGinenis are exeiniited from all tax. 

Dr. Ryder. Q . — When a settlement uflicer sees that cotton is grown 
in a particular Iraci which used to gicv jotrai before, does he not pitch the 
rate of assessment higher? 

A. — If there are sneh conditions, T have no doubt that he will. 

The President. — You say : “The inch cotton tracts of Khandesh with fairly 
cei'tain rainlall are assessed far too low and more on the basis of the 
Boccaii tract of scanty lainfall vhtch has cheap food crops only.’’ 

Dr. Ryder. Q. — 1 vas asking vheilier the pitch oi the assessment was 
not highoi in Khanviesh than in other Beccun areas, 

A. — It is pitched higher than in the ])oor Deccan tracts. But at 
the same time f consider it is not as high as it might go. the objec’« 
of the Government being to cc]nalize the taxation as much as t os^ihh.^ 

Q, — Ecpializatioii of taxation of land. How do you do it? 

A, — 1 do not menn that. 1 mean to x^ut the burden on those who 
tiro best able to hear it.* 

The Ptesident. Q.— Now, ve come to the rjuestiou of tobacco duty. 
You told u^ that it is IcwuhI for tiio henefii of the Corporation. Would 
\ou tell us how \i is (collected? 

A. — "Wo have a bonded varehonse; tbe country tobacco is brongbi 
ifiere and Kuied then-e. The cluiv is charged upon that. 

Q. — The count ty tobacco ecniies in hy rail? 

A. — By rail or in any way. 

Q. — You have i>osts on every road? 

A. — ^Wo have n number oi peons who watch the roads and lailways 
and try to pievant it being smuggled in. Except the railways, there 
are only two roads to the Bombay Island.^ The Government wonlcl be very 
glad to abolish the tax, hut the municipality do not want to lo.-‘* the 
rcweuue. 


*Tn the questions and answers about land assessment, the fact that 
assossmont is a rent, not a tax, has, f consider, heen overlooked. 

From the (|uestions, the nature ^ of the ^ Bonihay revision settlements 
.seems not cleaily grasped. At revisions, individual fields are not con- 
sidered at all, neither soil nor kind of crop produced by them, nor the 
value of such crop. The soil of a village was^ not the original settle- 
men L classified acc*orcling io quality into, say nine cla.sses, i.e., the dry 

erox> land. A village, looking to its po.sition ns regards roads, rail- 
ways, markets, and to its rainfall, etc., was,^ let iis say, put into the 

grciiij) of .similar villages in which the maximum dry crop rate«^ was, 

let \\s say, He. 1. The host dry crop soil in this village was rati'd 

at Be. 1 per acre, the worst at a few annas. If at revision time, general 
prices have increased, and sale and rental values of land a.s measured 
In mxtltiples of the assessment have increased, the village might he raised, 
Bay from a Be. 1 group to a Tl.s. 1-2 or Bs. 1-4 gi’oup, i.e., the best 
dry crop land in this village vih be^iaiocl, at B.s. 1-4 instead of Be. 1. 
Similarly in pr opart ’on for llie inferior fields. TFe alteration in the 
assessment of each field is thti.s a more paper sum in proportion. Inv 
prov<^menfc$ made during the settlement to particular fields aro entirely 
disregarded, and arc not taxed at all, nor inspected. 
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Q.— It is a sort of octroi or tonninni tax. 
oxj)ort. 

A.— No. 


There is no lefuticl on 


Q.— it is on trusted to you to collect? 

is collected In the Excise Department, 

Q.“jlow much do you collect? 

A. — ft comes to 4 or 5 lakh.s. 

Q. — Wliat does it cost? 

A.-Tho reremK; 4,11,000 and wo l.ave one iiupovvhor, six 


. - - 1 ami wu iiuv^e one SUuOl 

inspectors, Ine inlerior staff (they \^i!j l)e clerks) and 89 menials 

Q. — They have to inspect every part of iJio city? 

A. — They have to. 

Q. Ts tkei'e a ^ei\ large amount ol smuggling? 

A.-— T do not think so. 

Q.— Ts there anv smuggling by means of country boats? 

A.— Counii'y tobacco is imported into Bombay, under Customs super- 


' uv umiur vuteuoms super 

Vision, at Mazagaon Bunder, by eoiintry crait, and nsnallv from the Batna 
gin ciistnet only 


The only connti’v boats that ai-e wat(*hed and examined are those that 
touch and land goods at Dharavi, Mori, Mangahvadi and Worli, where we 
have lour tobacco outposts. 

Q. — What is the rate.^ 

A.— H i.s heavy, ft varies from 25 per cent to 50 per cent. 

Q.— How is it that the collection is entrusted to a i)rovineial officer? 

T857. The Cominis.sic)mn' of Excise can 
entrust this to anv officer he chooses. 

Q.— Have the municipality got their town duties? 

A, —They have got their own town duties. 

Q. — You do not eolioct them? 

A. —No. 

The J[a/ia7v/fuUfh((/(( Buhadm of IhiuJiran, Q.— T take it that vou 
1^^6 00^000^ an entertainment tax which brino.s you an income of 

A. — ^Yes, I have to collect it. 

Q. — That is from theatres and cinemas? 

A.— Theatres, cinemas and mi.scellaneous entertainments of any kind. 

C. — You propose a tax on betting at the race-course? 

A. There is already a tax on admission to the race-course. I think 
hrovernment are contemplating applying it to the totalizator also. 

Vanmipiie, Q.— 5Yho collects the tax in the mofiissil? 

A. — ^The local Collectors. 

.. J/u/mromd/i/m/u Bahmlnr of Bunlwan. Q.--T wish to have statis. 

niofussil and how 

A.— T have given it in my reply. 

C'alentta there has been more than one attempt to got the 
ta\ talen off cinoraas on tlie ground that they eater for tlie poorer plashes. 
Ol <*muf.c*. wo did not consider the matter very seriously. But ouee there 
was a proposal^ to make some distinction with regard to four anna tickets! 
7)r. 7‘nraniinif . — f think there is no tax up to 8 annas. 

^Miarajmlhimia BnhuJwmi Bunhran. Q.— T want to know whether 
there -.s n growing oiipodtion to Un,s kind of tax. "net, nor 

„„ f '4° "Of tax at all. The theatre and •inema 

people, have heeonie accustomed to it wiemg 

Vr-36 
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t.he President, Q. — Is the tax collected by meaiis of stamps? 

A.— We do sOj when ;\e think the man is cheating, as a sort of 
penalty. In the np-(oiint]'y pla-^es, stamps are more used. In Bombay 
\vo follow the Bengal system, of paying on the returns of tickets used. 

Q. — Is there no limit put on complimentary tickets? 

JDr. Paranjpye . — T think there is in the Act some rule specifying the 
number oi complimentary tickets, 

A. — You cannot restrict the number. 

Q. — I believe theie is a iiroviso about the number of comi^limentai’y 
tickets. 

A. — There is a rule made under the Act that up to ton per cent 
of any class complimentary tickets can be issued unrestrictedly, but that 
the names of recipients liie to be mentioned. Under the Act, you can- 
not prevent them fiom issuing as many complimentary tickets as they 
like. Under the Act, the tax can fie levied only on charges made fof 
admission. 
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BOMBAY. 

Fresent: 

Sir CuAiaEh TonTii\JEii, xcx.s.i.. i.c.s.j FnskUiib, 

Sir liiJAY Ch\nd iSI viiTAi), G.c.i E , K.L\.s.i., Miiiiaraiadliiraja 

Bnlxadiir of Burdnaii. 

Sir Peiica’ Thoaii\son, k.b.e., c.b. 

Dr, E. P, P\BAN,1PYE. 

Dr. L. 1C. Hybek, m.l. 

Frof, C. A. BUCK, Bepresentative of the Buyers and Shippers 
Chamber, Karachi, was examined. 


Written memorandum of the Buyers and Shippers Chamber, 

Karachi. 

Never before the wituohbes before a committee had been so thoroughly 
handicapped for want of materials of a co-ordinated study of the problems 
set beiore thorn in the questionnaire as those who are invited or who have 
V(>Iunbo(‘red to appear *)olore the 'IrArttion Kiiquiiy Committee.^ When 
the very fundamental question as to whether the taxation system in India 
is based on any scientific iirinciples or not is disinitod on many sides, 
it is extremely difficult for the person or the body undertaking to furnish re- 
plies to the questionnaire to make them definite. 

Jn the absence of a thorough inquiry into the economic conditiouB of 
the people, it even would seem presumptuous to attempt giving any defi- 
nile opinions on morf' parliciilnr inquirios set therein. We, therefore, have 
attonnited to restrict ourselves to a general criticism of the present policy 
and practice on taxation and to recommendations and suggestions for cer- 
tain unexpioited or ill-exploited sources of revenue, and an outline of 
a definite policy that we think the Government in all conscience should 
adopt to enrich the trades and commerce of this country through taxation, 
instead of allowing the system of taxation to impoverish them at tlio bid- 
ding of interested parties. We consider the present system of taxation 
very defoetivc and its poli<*y very objectionable. 

For reasons given above, and because the present system of i*eveiiue 
in India is so elaborate and varying according to the needs and usages of 
dilferent provinces, we have not louud it possible to make even our re- 
commendations and suggestions very exact and oxhaustiivo: we have all 
the same made them, bGcaiise we think that tlie^^ must be regarded as iiidi- 
etitiug the lines of which the system of taxation in this country should 
be remodelled. 

In criticising the present system — or rather waint of system of taxa- 
tion — the very first undesirable aspect we like to emiihasize is that the expeu- 
diiure lo meet which taxes are levied have been indulged into without taking 
into consideration the taxable capacity ol this country as a whole. Thus, the 
very bases of this system are at fault. Expenditure of the Government 
should bo limited by the amount of revenue that the country can afford 
to pay without being overburdened. On the contrary, in India the prac- 
tice has boon to go on increasing exx)enditure without regard to the mate- 
rial pnisperity of the country and then force the country to pay for this 
exptmditure T>y the levy of taxes all round. The' position of tho BTnaiice 
Member of the Government of India is hardly enviable. Ho has got to 
find means to feed certain white elephants that arc there waiting for their 
('rores, dcEcit or no deficit. The Ann,, n a cuvsc in point, Homo charges is 
another. Thou there are tho expensive commissions that tour I'ound the 
country to find out what they can do to got up a fuie report, which at 
best is seldom more than an attempt to illustrate the obvious, though all 
of them are not so harmless from the tax-i>ayGr^s point of view. Ihe liabhi- 
ties are further increased, because the Oovernment would not for long keep 
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its liaiids ofl ilic oxcliiinge. The ariifidtil appreciation ol the rupee Inis 
olten proved an indirect burden on the tax-payer. Then there are the 
iat aiiowaneos to the he«nen-horn service, wdiose Olver Twistean jiro- 
tlie sei’vice. While millions of people are deprived of their pinch of salt, 
the handful of iat people axe fed to he fatter. To him that hath shall 
pensities to elainonr for moio have justihedeven the vxorse criticism oi 
more be given seems to he the practical text of the Gov’-ornment — and all 
this misplaced vanity and charity at the expense of the tax-payer. And 
the Finance Member has to make him pay. He has to i>rovide for the 
Imperial Dellhi. Ho has to carry out ilie paying side oi the Lee recoin- 
inendat'ons. Ho has to pay the Aimv. He has to do much more. He 
therefore spends all the ingenuity at his command in devising more ways 
of taxing people, and he it said to his credit he does find Ihem. That u 
why there is no science behind the system of taxation in India. That is 
why the tax-payer regards the rev^enue officer as his natural persecutor 
whose apparent function appears to him to get most out of him. The ® 

heavy amount of case work that is being done in the revoiine offices and 
the jolly practice of income-tax experts in big cities are evidence in point. 

The second very serious aspect of the taxation system in India is that 
the motive of taxation is questionable. The ideal system of taxation 
among other things should have the following characteristics: — 

It should not strain the taxable capacity of the i)eopie. 

It should be least felt by the poorest classes. 

It should be perfect in its incidence, being spread over classes of 
different degrees of material prosperity in j^roportioii to fheir incomes and 
general afiluence. 

It should be completely returned to the country puyimg it in the 
forms of service done, amenities supplied, ])rotection rendered and so on. 

It should lead to a greater prosx:)Grity of the commou wealth, it 

should aim not at equality of payment but at the equality of burden and 

sacrifice. 

The achievement of the ahovx and other like ideals should be the 

motive of a sc’ientific system of taxation. The taxation of India is among 
other things guided by the iollowing factors: — 

It is inevitably called upon to meet certain recurring drains as 

pointed out above with the legislature having no povv'er to modify theni. 

its motive to protect indigenous crafts and industries is conspicuous 
by its absence. 

It has been guilty of trying to rob Peter of a tax-payer to pay the 
stronger Paxil of the vested interest. 

It has often allowed foreign influences like the Lancashire merchants 
to bluff it successfully. 

In this connection, wo cannot help emphasizing the hist-namod feature 
as illustrated in the notorious cotton excise duties. That the iiidiau mer- 
chant opposes it, not bec'aUhO he is mviiguted by the interested politicians, 
is xiroved by the following very frank admission coming from a very com- 
petent authority : — 

‘‘The Indian <otion I'lity has always been politically, econom’cally, 
and morally indefensible. Opiiosition to it unites every' class in India 
from official members of the Government to all grades pf’ the Indian com- 
nuinity. It has made a grave breach in the moral bases of the Britisli 
control in India, It xvas deeply resented from the outset and has remained 
an oiDon sore,’’ 

“Tixdia considers that the excise was imposed out of fexxr of the 
Lancashire vote, and ho one can say that the India is wrong in belief.” 

IThe Times^ London, 5th March 1917.] 

This only when the paper was trying to do the liberal stunt as dic- 
tated by necossit.y. Indians had loyally stood by the Fxnpire and out of 
sheer gentlomanliness, the most anti-Indian papers had to support 
in Ixer iust fight. But the attitude of the Government has all along been 
apologetic to the Lancashire xnerchants and their supporters in the Indian 
Ijegislature, and the latter have more than once tried to bluff the Govern- 
mentj and not unsuccessfully at that, into sacrificing Indian industry to 
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'I ho statistics of trades ainl eoiniuoree as eoiiieinplaiotl under the Dill 
in Bombay Ooiiiiciil are hound to bo useful if an India Legislation is con- 
templated. The present results of the statistical department of the Indian 
and Provincial Governments are disappointing in the extreme. Wo will 
first mention what wo think they should do in this matter to deserve sup- 
port Irom the conunercial commnnities of this country. 

These statistics should contain among other things information of 
the needs of various foreign markets for raw and other products of India. 

Lata regarding tariff changes, taxation and other infoinnatioii use- 
ful to the exporter and the manufacturer. 

These bureaus should caxny our special investigations of benefi.t to 
the entire industries of the country in their struggle in foreign markets. 

They should maintain correspondence and agent in all important 
places and xnarkots of the world. 

They should always pulilish vital iidormation if any new field of com- 
merce offers lor the trade in India, and it should act in full co-operation 
with the various chambers and associations of the country. 

The collection of those statistics, etc., should be done efficiently, ade- 
quately, systematically and promptly. 

They should he presented, in an accessible manner, and they should 

he supplied to all and sundry n ithout discrimination between classes, etc. 

We do not think it advisable to undertake a census of products as taken 
in England, and iH;s utility lor deteinnining the incidence of taxation 
would not be served if tlio figures take a considerable time in collecting 
and become a record of the past by the bhne they are published. In the 
absence of the statistics so efliciont as ^^c might have if the above sugges- 
tions are carried out, we are not inclined to a(*cept the ehtimabes of ihe 
taxable capacity of India as given in annexnre L as absolutely correct. 
But that does not x>revGiit ns from asserting that the terras ^^hai)py India’ ^ 
or ^‘prosperous India” as used by our friends Messrs. Lupton mid Digliy 

respectively are optimistic to the degiee ol being utopian for India, Wo 

are incLned to ac.vpt the eslnuatc oL Messrs*. Shah and Khambata as 
most ap])roximate, though for reasons in which we need not enter ive re- 
gard even that slightly exaggoj'ated. The methods used by them in ar- 
riving at ibis figuie is described below. They have calciilatod the gro.^s 
income of India including Burma and Native States on the bases of pro-”*^ 
duction and yield. The extent of this production is taken from the statistics. 

These are then evaluated by the help of prices and ivagcs and statis- 
tics bearing on them. A similar process is gone through with regard bo 
the items of forest and mineral produce and manufactures, including crafts 
and industries. The whole is then summed up allowing for double count- 
ing, The drawbacks in the above calculation are the unreliability of the 
so-called statistic^ in all ftues. the nu-aision ol Indian States in the con- 
siderations and the high average reached in the years between 1914-1922 
as the above calculations have taken three periods in aeconni as under: 
1900-1914, 1914-1922, 1910-1922. 

Tmr Oil bumrics.—Adam Rmith did not include the consideration of 
the hunuin toinperamont in his^ statomont about tax on luxuries being 
voluntary taxes. The dassificaiion of a majority of things as necessities 
or luxuries is very difficult ^ind requires several considerations. The 
opinion of lilill, thougli verging upon abstruse, is yet sound in principle, 
indirecl taxation is only less felt hut it is none the less iu a conscious 

manner mostly through a third party. 

It would not he impertinent here to renuu’k that^ no articles shoxild be 
regarded as that of luxixry or othei'WLse to begin with. Everything that 
enhances the value of an article, because of tlm satisfaction of vanity or of 
love of ostentation or of pride of a class, etc., should no doubt be tcinnod 
luxuries, but to regard everything that is not extremely necessary for ihe 
existence of life as luxury is ridieulouK* Cigarettes, for oxainplo, diould 
not he icritied luxuries though inillioiis ])erha]is never smoke. At the same 
time, a very costly brand of cigarette can be st^ded as a luxury. 

There is a fallacy in ihe argument to say that the tax on tobacco or 
hqitorB falls heavily on the immoderate smokers or drinkers only. It would 
rather be a better plan to tax both tobacco (loose or in the form of cigars 
and cigarettes) and liquors, spirits, etc., in the graded scale. Up 
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to a cortaiii limit, which should include some wholesome and popular smokes j 

and drinks, only a nominal tax should be levied. Then for each higher | 

hraiid group an increased tax might be levied. If it deters the sale of the j 

higher brand, it will surely increase that of the lower ones, and there wdll | 

not he any serious loss of revenue. i 

Q, 24.— We should certainly advocate a tax on entertainments including 
nu*os,^ betting, etc. A tax on the higher-class railway tickets is not 
inadvisable. 

Q, 27. — Every member of the community has to pay the taxes or has 1 

some taxes j^aid on Ids behalf. Tlie modern system of taxation is very j 

iai’-j‘(‘aching. _ Even a lunatic in an asylum x>i*oVides the State with re* ! 

venue by using taxed cloth, etc. His keeper finds them on his behalf. I 

The poorest agrarian labourer with his le^s than a yard of loin cloth anl j 

liis daily piece of coarse bread and a piiuh of salt pa^s his share of taxes. ! 

Thus, it is futile to suggest any cases that should be exempted from I 

bearing the burden of taxation till the Oovonnnent can do away with the i 

salt tax, witli the taxes on coarse cloth, etc. ^ 

Q. 28. — ^Yes. No taxation without representation. ' 

Q. 29. — That tax is bettor that is least felt by all. Such are indirect 
taxes, d'hat system of taxation again is best that assess least the person 

who is least able to pay, and gets the most of its revenue Iroin those that ' 

do not feel the payment as a pinch though the payment iniglit vox them, 

Q. 30. — ^Wo regard capitation tax in India very mischievous aud not 
possible to lie collected. There are millions who will he defaulters out of 
sheer inability to pay even a trivial capitation Lax. 

Regarding the dii’oct taxes on iincome we have to offer the follow- 
^ing remarks and suggestions: — 

Salaries and pensions out of Indian treasury should he taxed 

in India. 

Interest paid out of Indian revenues on tlio sterling securities should 
ho taxed in India. 

All those eoncGviis that have their main field of operations in India 
hut are incorporated in England or any other country except fndia and 
Burma .should be made to coutrihute to the income-tax in India. The eon- 
ccssions that they enjoy at present are at the cost of Indian treasury and 
are unjust. Among Mi(*h concerns can he mentioned the guaranteed railways, 
shipj)ing comiJauies, tea-planting comi)anies, hanking and all other firms 
that are not incorporated in India. 

The system of difcrcniiation as he tv eon incomes that are due to 
personal exertion and incomes that are not so earned should ho adopted in 
India, and the rate of tax on the former should he smaller than that of 
the latter. 

The system of allowances and I'oliofs should he introduced by adopt* i 

ing among others the following measures: — 

In cases up to a certain limit, the tax sliould he calculated on that 
amount which is left after deducting from the general income an amount I 

equal to the taxable minimum. The method of graduation should be adopted I 

by which this abatement should decrease in amount as the income increases, 
so that after a certain limit no abatement is granted. The taxable minimum 
of a married man should be greater than in the case of a bachelor. 

Allowances should be made^ for the first child and then for each 
subsoqxient child to the extent of four children (if Malthus is to ^he res- 
pected in an already over-populated country like India) and certain allow 
an cos should be made for dependants, relatives, widows in the family, etc. 

Servants should not }>o classed as dependants. 

The minimum should he raised to Rs. 5,000 per year. 

An extra increase of 25 to 50 per cent on incomes of Rs, 50,000 
and upwards should be made and the super-tax should be abolished, 

Q. 39.— Thoug^i the agriculturist in this country Is seriously burdened 
by taxes, much of bis woe is still traceable to insufficiency of water-supply, 
inofficieney of the methods of cultivation and the inordinate waste of 
money in' the mmte customs, etc,, introducing the usurious $oirtar in his cal- 
culati’ons. With the progress of the educative work that tho co-operative 
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societies are carrying out in several provinces aided by tlie further deveb 
opmenLs of agricultural colleges and Government departments, there is no 
reason why the big farmer that commits economical suicide in the casro 
expenditures should escape bearing the just burden of revenue.^ In this 
connection it should not be necessary to change land revenue into a land 
tax, but in provinces where careful inquiries show that the farmer ha>s 
benolited by the above ameliorating influences a tax on higher agricultural 
incomes should bo levied. We nre not in a position to test the figure given 
liy IMessis Bbali and Kbambaia ns the lesulting iiK‘remenb but wo me 
sure it can not bo much less. If the revenue thus raised is ear-niayked for 
the promotion of agricultural interests, handicrafts, cottage industries, etc., 
rovoniio wuil neiihei' be unjust in levy nor ill-spent, 

Qs, 41, 42 and 48. — The considerable variety of forms and eMeiency 
to be met with the different systems of accounts maintained in different 
provinces and in the same province by different people is surely not help- 
ing the accuracy of assessment; added to this the feelings of mutual distrust 
between the income-tax office and average tradesman are seldom conducive 
to honesty par excellence. The Goveininent, in any case, should not be 
taking the honesty of the assessees or even the petty assessor for granted, 
and should adopt the following measures to get ^ still better results from 
this dopaitment of revenue, namely, by appointing non-official assessors 
pKlieiously selected as not to make the assessee suspicious that his trade 
s< 5 C]'ets will be revealed. We do not iavour the pubIi(*ation of the income- 
tax returns. Tt will he sei iously resented by the mercantile community 
of India. 

Qs. 46 and 49. — ^Tn the list appended here we would advocate duties 
on the following aitn'les- caitiidges, iiioior-cars, perlumery, playmg-cai‘ds 
and pleasure vessels. But this is not sufficient. We further advocate 
duties on the following articles of consumption of luxuries or means of 
ostontatioas display: — 

Income-tax on higher agricultural incomes. 

Income-tax on the ahseuiee landlord. 

Tax on inheritance or succession duties. 

High-class raihvav or stoamci' travelling. 

On all monopolies. 

Keg'istration fees on maiwiage. 

Tax on olhei v<4iicles as irell as moiorcars imported. 

Tax on hor&es for races. 

Tax on servants after a minimum number as I’oquired according to 
the income of tax-payor. 

We advocate on principle a tax on dowries advisable of a nature, 
but would not suggest its immediate adojition as we do not know how it 
can ho operated. 

A tax on advertisements other than short advertivsements. 

Tax on betting, horse racing. 

On tourists from foreign countries, including Dominions. 

On hotels. 

On cigars and cigarettes. 

On wfnes and liquors. 

The ices for registration in India of ti ado-mark^ ot imported articles 
should bo considerably increased. No protection should be extended to 
such articles, unless fcbey fp'e a means of supporting tbe revenue by chan- 
nels other than import duti^. 

A tax per ton, loaded and exported for foreign countries by steamers 
flying Briti.sh colours and a greater tax for those flying foreign colours. 

Some of the taxes should ho earinurkecl for special purposes. The agri- 
eulUiral taxes as well as the last-named taxes should be utilized for tbe 
promotion of agriculture and Indian mercantile marine rospecth^-ely. All 
tbeso taxes should bo on a graduated scale. 

Articles that are of utility in a much greater degree than of os- 
tentation vshould bo tax-free. Thus, a petty inheritance, ♦a small houses an 
ordinary vehiefa, a necessary horse, the^ required number of servants, wanted 
advortiaementH, cheaper Varieties of cigars and cigarettes, etc., should be 
tax-free or only nominally taxed. After a certain limit, the tax should 
Increase in m ascending ratio to the costliness, etc., of the articles, or the 
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lUBount oi ost<^ntatioi\ involved. While detennining these ratea, the pie- 
sent standard of necessities and luxuries as obtaining an India to-day 
should not be considered as sufficient, but the attainment of a higher 
standard ol lile by tlie smallest tax-i)ayer should be aimed at. This raised 
standard ot existence is bound to greater efficiency of the people and will 
iavourably leact on the revenues. 

Q. is no use replying to this question about salt tax. The 

Government has a very strongly defined attitude towards this commodity. 
It debars the Government from the consideration even of a question 
like 27, where the exemption of even the poorest of the comniimity is con- 
templated. Salt is the only accompaiiinient of a piece of very coarse 
^ bread to millions of people in this country, and callous indulgence in 
heavy expenditures of the GaveruTnont shall never allow the Government 
to do the human and abolish this tax, which is probably the only tax paid 
by tlio sonii-starved farm labourer of India. He does not pay anything 
mmn in <*loth, which for his annual consumption is less than a vard 'round 
his emaciated loins. 

Q. 59. — Yes, especially in rural centres. 

Q. 61. — No, we do not think it practicable at this stage. 

Q. 62.™'We iavoiir the recommendations of the Bombay Excise Com- 
mittee, and would recommend measures calculated to facilitate prohibition 
in future. 

Q. 03.— There are three stages, roughly speaking, in the consequence 
produced by hcavdy taxing liquor, etc. 

Up to a <‘ertain extent the commodity bears taxation very easily and 
is a good source of income to tlio Biate. After that liiui^ is reached, a still 
higher tax might act as a deterrent of manufacture or exports, aftcw ilmfc 
^ Mage dishonest evasions and smuggling become rampant. 

W(' ilicrefore advocate gradual taxation as explained above. 

(}. 89.— (kiiirt-fees should not he increased. They, if increased, will 
not <leter litigalion hut will make justice dear. 

Registration fees can ]>e profitably increased to bring in return more 
than for the service rendered. 

There is no restraint of trade in ibis, 

Q. 94. — Ouner-driving Hcenses tor cars can bo charged more. Re- 
newal fees can he increased in all cases. 

Q. 95. — Entertainment tax should be more universally applied. Its 
appli(*ation should he extended to horse racing. A gradual increase with 
higher (dass tickets in a show oj’ a theatre slmiild he adopted. 


Prof. Buoli gave oral evidence as follows 

TliP. PieBufenf. Q. — You represent the Buyers and Bhippers Cl^amher, 
Karachi ? 

A.— Yes, 

Q.— You were formerly a Professor ol Economics P 
A.”^Yes, in Bt, Kaviei'’s College in Bombay, 

Q. — And you are now engaged in business p 
A. — ^Yes. 

Dr. Jlijilcr. Q. — ^How long were you eng^agad in teaching Economics? 

A.— For four j^'ears. 

The FreauUni, Q. — Your Association rather insisted on^ our hearing 
i heir representations* 

A.— Yes, on the ground that Karachi should have its say, 

Q,~” T should like to know the nature and the composition of your 
Chamber. Do you rexirment the whole of Karachi or only a section of 
Karachi ? 

vx--a6 
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A.— Ours is tiie^ only Indian Association that takes a keen interest 
in public affairs. Very recently we have been recognized by the Govern- 
ment and \\e have got two special seals on the Port Trust, it is also 
recognized by the people. It rojiresents all the shiiixiers and all the steam 
navigation companies including one English company. It has a meml)er- 
ship of about 250 members. 

Dr. Pantii ipije, Q. — ^Who is the President of your Association? 

A.— Air. J. N. P. Alehta. 

Q. — Why did lie not come here? 

A. — He is very busy there. 

The Preaidenf, Q. — The Karachi Chamber oi Commerce is not confined 
to Europeans*^ 

A.~^No. 

Q. — ^Yours is not exactly a Chamber of Commerce? 

A. — In essence it is; only the name is different. It does the same 
business as any other Chamber of Commerce in India is doing. 

»Sb> J^eroj Thompson. Q. — It represents the wholesale trade? 

A. — ft represents the retail as well as ivholosalo trade. 

Q. — Not manufacturing mteiests? 

. A.-^Tn Karachi there is not much manufacturing. 

Dr. Jlt/der. Q. — You begin by saying that the taxation system in India 
IS not based on any scientific piinciple. That is rather a largo statement 
to make. Will you please explain wliat you mean by it? 

A. — To quote from my own memorandum, I have given lour or five items 
W'hich, i consider, ought to he the component parts of a scientific taxation 
system. 

Q.— You say : “It should not strain the taxable capacity of the peoxile. 

It should be least lelt by the poorest classes. It should ho perfect in it& 
iiicidonco, being spread over classes of clifferenfc degrees of material pros- 
liority in proportion to their incomes and general influence. It should be 
completely returned to the country paying it in the forms of service done, 
amenities supplied, protection rendeied and so on. It should lead io a 
greater ])rosperity ol the commonwealth. It should aim not at equality of 
payment but of the equality of burden and sacrifice.^’ Noiv what do you 
mean by saying, “It shoulcl be coinpiletely returned to the country paying 
it in the forms ol service done, amenities supplied, protection rendered 
and so on”? Don’t you think that this country gets what it pays for? 

A. — No; the Indian tax-payor does not got the proper equivalent of 
what he pays. 

Q, — Don’t you know that in the matter of taxation, you cannot got 
the exact guid pro (juo? 

A. — We must get the greater part of it in one form or another. 

Q.— There is no rule of economic science which will support you— that the 
persons who pay the tax Kshould get exactly so much measure of service ^ 

and benefits from the State. , 

A. — f do not understand what you aim at. If you mean that some | 

part of the taxes go out and that you cannot get any return in atiy j 

form, I do not agree. I do not think it is the correct view. | 

Dr. Faranijiye. Q, — ^You mean the individuals wrho iiay any particular t 

sum should get a return? | 

A. —When I use the word H.ax-payer’ I use it as a common term. i 

I 

Dr. Ilijder. Q.---*Are yem referring to the question of Home charges? | 

A.— I am^'eferring to many other charges. | 

Q, — What others? | 

A.-~The Army charges, for instance. I 

is a large matter. Whether the charges are high or low, that I 

IS entirely a different matter ♦ But the fact is that this country does got | 

protection, j 
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A. IJ|) (jO cl ccrtuiii 0 x 1 out, riglit. JJiil it t)cnkS iiitioli it- 

ou^ht io i[ the piotoctioii oi India is inoroh tlio prckeetioii of India idoue 
My poiiiL I have poinfcod out, lhat the huge Army charcob on ihi.C 

(•ouiiiry are Jiifiicted on account oi the impenalistic policy of the Enali&h 
Government and tlie English Govenimeiit should be imicle to contribute 
towards the iiidiau Army charges. coinnouie 

mit, coucOTn'us.^'”"'^''''""' of expenditure which does 

A.— Wo have inoiitionod expenditure niei-elv to .show that ib is out nf 
proportion and therefore the taxat.lc fapacit> ol India Is ovorilainS 

, Q. e liavo to find out whctfier the taxo.s levied in this eonntrv mo 
in accordanr-o ruth economic principles; and ne shall he I'eiy much oWised 
you will help ns in the matter. We have got nothing to d^ Tiitn 
the otlier extraneous matters. r, uu amlu 

Indi^i^' bhould bo a complete oveihaiiliiig ol the taxation sybteni in 

“The ideal s\stem ol taxiibiou should ho 
peiloct ni its lucidmico, being spread over classes ol dili’ereut dernees of 
material prosiioi ity in piopoitiou to their iiu'omos and general influence” 
lou advocate proiiortionatc and not jiiogressive taxation?' 

A. — 1 advocate progiessivo taxation. 

Q. But you say it should ho in proportion to the incomes. 

y*: II r asked to doscriho it hy 

mu Uchincal name, f should call it taxation. 

(J.—Ilow do you charge ‘general influonco’P 

A.— It should be ‘general afliueueeb 

Jh\ Ihjdrr, Q.— You do not think that the taxes as levied in India are 
in accordance niih the cutcria you have laid down? 

ior mv'uuple on ecpiality ol burden; income-tax, 

Q — Income-tax is levied. on people viib large incomes ami snuill incomes, 
and the rates vaiy in aeeoidancc with the siiso ol the incunies. Then 
wherein lies the uuscientilic nature? 

A. —-It lies in tliis ; that it is based on eciualiiy of jiayiuont and not 
mi equality ol^ burden or sacrifice. I lake one concrete example. Just 
as a man iiegnis draw mg Rs 165 a month, he starts paying income-tax. 
.ncome4ax is collect'd rom Inm wathruii any consideration wdiether he 
IS a )U?‘helor, whether he has got a large family, whether his income is dislri- 
buted among Ins relatives and dependants and so on. 

i« Q-— How niiiny oi tliobo ulio get an income of 

J\s, -.,000 and above a year are bachelors? Do you know any liachelors 
who get an income ol Us. 2.000 and above? ‘ nauiciois 

A. 'J’he assessment merely due to that may come to about croros. 

(,}."-Bupposing you have a man with an income of lis. 2,005, how much 
does he pay by way of tax? ' ' 

A.-d sliould like to suggest that with regard to this particular tax, 
we must give allowances ior dependants, lelativos, childrou, as they are 
given 111 England. 

().— liovv are you going to ascertuiu that without making enquirieis of 
frition'horef'”' nature Haro you got a perfect system of Iiirth regis- 

do koe^tUenr'^'^* muaicipalities in Karachi and in Bomhay 

Q.— In Poona the liirtli register is not worth the paper 

on -which it m written. ^ 

A.— In that case we shift to a reorganization of the iiuinhdpalities. 
It lb so much the worse lor the municipal iiios, If w^e reconsider the baxa-. 
ject' «nnple, we should bring these con&ideraiioiiB into the suh- 

6'?r iVrf// ThumpBun» Q.— Only il they are practicable, 

A,— They are pra(*ticabIo in England, 
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— Certainly, l)ccanbe thei'e, il a nitin bays lhat he lias *^ot 2o eliild- 
roii, you have only to go to the registration office and find out. You do 
know there with absoluto certainty. But if a man here says that ho has got 
25 children, wluit check is there? 

A. — There is provision here for a line if the birth of a child is nob 
registered. 

Q. — ^That is only in Karachi and Bombay. Yon cannot have one iuconio- 
tax law for Karachi and Bombay and another for the rest of the country; 
elsewhere there is no security that the birth is registered. 

A. — The security must ho ensured, 

Q. — That is a voiy large order for the purx^osc of making a small in- 
come-tax allowance. 

A. — The only other remedy is to raise the minimum limit to Jls, 5,000 
a year. 

Q. — Bave 3 'ou made any calculations of its cost? 

A. — 1 do not want it to bo so really. The miiiinuaii might bo kept 
whore it is and at the same time some allowance ma^^ bo made. 

The Q. — ^’hen yonr proposals under Q, 30 are alternative 

and not cnmulative? You make three j)roposals there. The fii'st is that 
“the tax should bo calculated on that amount which is loit after deducting 
from the goneral income an amount ecpial to tlie taxable minimnin. The 
m'etliod ol graduation should be ado]>icd by which this abatoiuent should 
docroaso in amount as the income increases’h Then in the second place, 
you would make an allowance “for the first child and then for each subse- 
quent child to the extent of four children”. Thereafter, you propose no 
furtlicr allowance. And you want to stop further increase of population. 

A.— I cannot stop it. As Malthusian, f holiove that alter the fifth child, 
in an over-iioinilated country like India, no allowance should ho made. 

Q, — Then you propose to raise the minimum to Us. 5,000 a year. 

A. — ^Tliat is an alternative. 

Q. — You have not indicated that in the answer. You say ‘‘himoug 
others, the following measures”. 

A. — Yes. I have not indicated it. You arc right, 

Sir Ferey Thompson, Q. — 3s that really your gi'oates>t quarrel with 
income-tax, that in a countiy wliere almost every inan wlio earns is 
married and almost evorjdiody has a child, allowances are not given? 

A.— Nojj. that is not the most im]>oriant. The most important it is wliai 
J have mentioned on pag(' 270, where I that those linns and those 
bodies that are incorporated outside India and yet make most of their 
pi’ofits in Jndia should bo taxed. 

Q. — 1 suggest they are taxed. 

— Only on their incoines hero. Suppose there is a shijjping company 
incorporated in England doing its trade in India. The income-tax assess- 
ment is made upon the salaries of managers that arc serving in India and 
on the xjrofits that liavo accrued in India. But the dividends that are paid 
to the shareholders who are away in Ragland or elsewhere are taxed in 
England. 

Q. — The whole of the profit made in India is taxed. What do jmu 
want more? 3>o you know’ of any couiitr;^ in the world wdiicli taxes a 
foreign personality which carries on part of its trade in the country on the 
whole of the i>roflts wherever made? 

A. —The question ‘is not one of foreign pex'sonality. 

Q. — ^You are taking a case of an English company which carries on 
part of its activities in India. 

A«— No; all its activities in India. 

Q. — ^Then it is taxed on the wffiole of its profits, 

A,--^Let me develop the illustration. There is a shipping company 
started in India, which pays in coma-tax on its profits, oti tfie salaries paid 
out; and further, the xncome4ax is reduced from the dividend that U 
paid out to the shareholders. 
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Q.— iNo; >(m lunc got it absolutol^ wrong. Tlio coinnaiiv is mi 

‘n ’’'v'm’ ‘¥” H ■•ocoHj, i 1 l.y dechioin 


A. It that is so, my point is griinted. 

i.u-ome:;'xT. quanol with tho 

^^iIl licWG tlio next grcutG?^t now iw * i n 

ss EVrif. 

irs.l"""£.a, 'ins* :s ^ 

eoiiie-tax would bo remedied. "’ooesi qaaiioli, tvith regard to m- 




• A. — I slioiikl so. 

£' x, ';;|;: i;:,',r;';, -. 

among those middle classes 'vsho are irvoinr il L. ^ ^^cing JiUTcasod 

loacling a Wesienm sort friTfo^"' J^ucc-eodod’ in 


.Q; i3ut at the same time you snv that IK o u ^i, 
suhMstonco liimt in hidhi. You qimrrerwith I\lesMs i ^tverage 

With regard to thoir estimate of lIs. ]36, Hhah and Khajnhata 




Wo only get 


I 1 should put it this w<iy: that the miiiiinum labno* Ut. o fiofi 

drawing Jhs. 2,01)1) in ludht roally does uot "a!o auyS/"' 

whoIa/jdroi'’''t;2011^Yv^^^^^^^ ^t£^lC‘'noi“'Lm jolting 

,1 was kxod on tlmi solmh ,th 


Ink' 

A. ^oii wore aIoiU‘ nml ,\ou were '.i inlying. 

the lidiohkllip.'^' I was getting irom 

A. I do not know how you got on like that. 

redue(‘ the nihiiniiiiu ^'^ Thcm ‘^vmi ollowauees you should 
footing. you have the two ^countries on an equal 


shoukl li iniroakd.'""'' minimum eoukl be reduced; it anything, it 


“We^’^'\hekoro, ^'^have“ '""y’ 

ei'ilicism of the present nolicv -ind £■., n ‘’“*.•'■“1''®'’ to a, general 
ieooinmendation.s aiid ,sug»estions "lor wh and to 

ploitod sources ot revemle and in ontliiuf m 'i^.^'^plmtod or ill^x- 
liunk the Government in all conscience si onld 1 def'a'te policy that we 
and commerce of this country through tax itln k’ . ° 
also he one of the tests of n£ ideal sXicm ' ^ 

A.— Yes. 

dutio^srone'^of tirprinckS l^t on corUiu 

least ’felt hy th^ poorest Hitstos” tm )>eu>g that “It should he 

conflicts with the ofchor? How do’you got olkoAtiat?"* 
the foreign IiuiLrS man ufactik^^ h'^^muclf'df 

classes than t ic article whkX is mflnnf.„u,»„V i *« the poorer 

poorest mail must hrpmiared f o It. J*?'’®* ^ think the 

going to make the cotik tralo pksporons nltimately it ia 
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Q.— ir the Gov'orninonL iidopiod an all-round policy o! puttuig on the^e 
duties 

A,.— j do not say hill-round’. < j- 

O —.1^0 enricli trade and commerce by using this instrument ol taxation 
,.oaUY\.omos To thil : t,hut the OovcH-nn-ent should tax those who have got 
nothing lor the l)eiiGfit ot the peojile wlio have got oveiythm 
A— Not exactly that. Suppo.se we keep some countries 

tTthc^Eiupiro, we will lie doing' inucli good to the “’H^erial pi'efereuee 
• 11 ii vi*T ^ +0 T ''171*111 or miv otlisr c*oiiiitry "Lliixii Lo uicicLo 

a™ 

Sri 

irs'E 

fi 4 'co»t norhans'for the discussion that is being held now._ I haro said soine- 
tS in tht evidonce that those industries that arc m iniaiu-y and require 
sucli protection must be given that. i vvrn 

'!hn Virsidpnt 0 — You .-ay tliat tlio G over ument slioidd lay it down 

as it! poh^c^y' the adoption of the principle of a protective tariff m respect 
ot all indust^’ics that are in their iidancyr 
A.- -Yes. 

Sir Percu TlwinjMm. Q.— Do you know of aio industry that is not in its 
iiiCaiiev when it c-oinos to protection? . i . 

1 am sorry there is no such industr.v. i will take ilow the indiistry 
witli nhich I am chniectod—tlie shipping industry. 1 

pose I come to Bombay ; 1 am « TlXlcwi ’ Cutsdn-Manclvi and iiomhay 

tho ‘ tteo is no competition. On aceounfc 

,f So IVoe-^ade policy, it allows the shipping coinpany that runs hotueoi. 
(JuLch-Maiidvi and Bombay to charge whatevoi it hkos. _ 

Thr J'rrMmt. Q.— Why should not tho Indmn shipping companies 

reduce the fare? ^ 

A.^AVhem Indian (*omi)anies tried meet ludair competition, lor vaut 
ol protocliou they were driven to liquidation. 

Q.— Perhaps the number oi passeiigors between Cutch-Maiulvr and 

Boiiiba^'^ ’ nun, her ot pa.ssoiigci-s is not loss than ] 8_,000 per year 

food ^ ThT'quTstilCriTTThThT^^^^ 

Thiel; dolervo in-otootivo tariff without putting the coiisuiner to any 
extraordinary loss. ^ . 

The Preskleiit. Q.— You .thou want to tax all loreign shipping com- 
panies. Will it cheapen the cost to the passengers? ^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ A Wc. orA i'dkimr about foreign shipping compames. Karaolii is 

■ -ivi Ire •ill folotn-s— especially Dutch, Italian. and Japanese. There are 
Visited by an coiouis i -r^ ; i • 'Wlipn-l, nud other srrain.s are exported 

T:Tktfan"TiTs"D«n M tyO^cTui' i. poite o? English ports and 
A uSdTT also r To impose a certtiin tax per ton on wheat 
™tod fiTTi iStmdri out of India, that will fall on the consumer, either 
inSvxnerica or Germany and not on the consumer m India, 

Sir Percy Thompson. Q.-Would it not tell against the producer in 

will not Tho freight has been fluctuating very violently. Last 
year Yom 6 Shillings in one ease and from 16 shillings xt went up to 

The Prelident, Q.— Then you are a whole-hearted supporter of imperial 

piofeiem»? ^ ^ ^ ^ England to lie regarded as a 

f ..iirJintiw I know the interests of India and England are clmdj? 
SforfhS But we do not wmnt that Butch and other foreign countries 
should get the same heneflt, 
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U.oy®a;v^nfciontit7^"' 

A.— T Bill take excise, for instance. The handling of that tax Ims 
hoen np to now Iro.n tho point of view of revenue, and not f. omthc no nt 
oi viOB oi the moral progress of the country. 1 have stated that T •sm 


aV.- 


-aVucI tiiey are getting more money. 


/< Q. — Are yon supporting the 'Report of the FArr-n\f» 

(ommitteo appointed in 1922 by this Govcn^i men t? ^ ^?-cise 

A.*— 1 support the recoinmendatiou.s of that Committee. 

aovernmont abolish all shops within an area of 
w^OOO square nuJes and sacrifice a revenue of four lakhs, do you s*iv tlm^^ 

policy? ” iiU'y^ho "^xds; 

. rptrjct the con.snmption. That might have been done 

r'o7'.^'o*"7'T.^7C '‘^ luhahitants in a particular area. The view of the 
Goverinueiit has changed since 1922, T admit, 

Q. T shall give ,’sou an instance of what luiT>nenod liefni’o 1Q9*> 
ment saenficed a rcve.u.e of four lakhs in order to henef^^^ a7a .sophifee 1 

vie; orVove^ie?"* "*■" 1-int ol 

A. -Tlu\ IS a single swallow that cannot make the summer. 
liiluki'.~^''“'’ ■'■’'"PS aliogetlun- in ceriri.i 

i j an imperial policy should he adonl-sd in 

achieve the end, i hough gradually, still .surely. - adopted to 

Q.—Those things are hoing done in places whore it is iiossilile 

Sill 1 

pr. Porannm Q.— You are a Gujarathi. 

1o close down all the shops in KairaF 

A. I do not sujiport wholesale closing down* 

Q.— Ft should be practicable. 

n,. ^ am .speaking from memory subject to correction hv 

Er^rrin’s, ~ «Esu,nE: 

a i ^ suggest that the Government proposed to open 

a^now distdlory which was estimated to bring an additional xlve^ 


Bo you iliink it possible 


10 lakhs. 


“S - 1 Si"io„'SSf 

s,tr"K' .“hSzsrars 

that f‘Onfor6nce~--at any rate that was the impression ifven^wt! XI In 

sxisr ™" ■'“*«' « ‘X~"37:5 S&w 

““ «» *!■« Bombiw Goran- 
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T)r. Rtfder, Q.— Do you think by eii acting a prohibition law, Governnient 
can imi^rove the morality of the people? 

A,— America has tiiecl that expeiiment and we may also follow them 
in some respects, 

The President . Q. — ^Do you know the consecxiiences? 

A, — Boot-legging. But wo may not he so drastic. 

Q.— -Have you lead the official statistics of America with regard to tlio 
result of i)io]iii)ition ? 

— f i^iiow they are very disappointing.^ Total prohibition in a conntiv 
like'* India is not possible. Theie aie certain sects of people who make it 
reffigions to drink — the Shaldas foi example. 

Dr. Jlyder, Q. — ^Lot us now come to land revenue. You say that tiie 
cadastral survey is not adequate* and (ompiehensne 

A. — I suggest further. . . . 

The President. Q . — Do you suggest thereby that certain lands have 
been omitted from being suiVeycd and consequently the land revenue is 
not being fully paid up® 

T mean is that the low paid officeus who are practically res- 
ponsible for the suivey aie not so veil trained. 

Dr. Jlyder. Q Do you mean to say that pafw(nis conduct survey? 

^ make the suiveys and the classifitaiions on guesses and 

con lectures. 

The Poesident. Q.— Is that how measurement done in Bombay? 

— ^Yes, the RctlVmont Officer ccincs last. 
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Dr. Ryder. Q,— Do you suggest that lands are being loft out of the 
survey ? 

, — Xt ic< likelv. I will give you one instance. Suppose there is a 
forest area. Just near by, tljoro are cultivated lands or uaste Linds. They 
are iiut under survov but they arc not included in the cultivable lands. 
These are cultivated. Till a legular survey is made these are legarded as 
uncultivable lands. The chief difficulty about arriving at an adequate idea 
about the prosperity of a ])articnlar period or year is whether the crops 
aro faiily estimated oi not. 1 shall take, lor instance, the Bankura 

famine of 1917 or 1918. The existence of famine was recognized by 
Government after several hundreds of people were loft homeless and 
shelteiless. 

Sir Percy Thompson. Q. — Wlmt in the world has it got to do with 
taxation ? 

A. — Because those croiis are assessed, 

0 --Lauds are assessed according to the quality of the soil. The assess- 
ment"' of the crop, no doubt, is desirable. What I want to know B what 
coniK^ctiou has it got witii taxation. 

— Suppose I am a farmer. The assessment is based on the profits 
I make out of the crops. If the crops are adequate. . . . 

Q.~Tt is done according to the cxuality of the soil, 

— .g^xppose X OTyii ceidain aci’es of land. My lands are assessed. In 
one yenx 1 make good profits and pay the asse.ssmoiib correctly. For live 
years afterwards I get no crops. 1 say: crops are nob adequate; 

please excuse my not paying the assessment.’* T am told, You must pay, 
because your lands are' assessed.” Therefore, the estimate of cropj^ m 
a vital point. 

Q.— Ff the crops do not giw you are not asked to pay. 

A.— ITnless you e.stiinaio the oropB and if the pafwari simply goes md 
mm and says it 'is worth 4 annas or 6 annas it cannot be a correct valuation. 

Q.--Tlie estimate of the crop has nothing to do with the remission of 
the land revenue. 

yon enlighten me, Sii% what was the motive of the Kaira 
irouhlo in this 'BrasideneyP There was civil disobedionce set rn, because 


the people cli4 not wont to pay on the estimate of the eight annas or riin» 
annas eiops nliKli, ihov suid, was n >t jomIa hoiit llneo oi foni annas. TJio 
Governinont said it A\as 8 or 9 annas ciop and the people said it was o »y 
or J anmts tiop. 8o tlioto was nothing lietwcmi those two lo sIioav wlial 
the leal e'llimale v as. That is A^liy \ want an indopondent body to 
dtcide tins (piestion. 

There was a difFcHenco of opinion in i]»e estimate of the crop and that 
led lo ihf ting^le. at f am dining at is that land assessment wdiich is 
based on laud rcvenim is leiy ofien modified by the esiiinato of the cimps, 
and the estimate of the tiops is the point wdieie the fanner and the 
assessing officer differ. 

J>r. Ilmhr i) ~ I> ps not die Snticmeni Officci take ^elios of years, 
say, lo, 20, or 30? 

A.— Yes. 

Thf Pw^Ulenf, O. — Had the Kaiia tionhle to do with the land assess- 
ment or the i nnission of h>nd levennc.^ 

A. — Tt was wi1li legaid to leniisn'on lor that pariicniar year. 

The Mali n(tii(Ah}ut}a Jhiluithn of Bunhian . — T think Mi. Biieh 
s.itd tlmi duTiiin diO innu (I sctchnmnt il a nan had a foiesfc and cleared 
tli(‘ ioiesi dliC’wairK il ii,' not id sti nightaw aA , 

The Pje\i(J(nf‘ Q. — No if lie tool, np Chnmtnmont forest lor eiiltiAmt on 
Could you please explain what that point is? 

A. — Yon moan the jioint that is laised by the Maharajadhiraja? 

Q. — Ye-s. LidiitPlim’f Hie hnp«,t Witlnmi a lennssion, 

A. — ^d'ho point Aias thi^ Snppodng theio is a farmer who has 
got 50 acies of which he is only actually cultivating 30 acies, and then by 
better edncaiion or in iga lion ho is able to cniiivato 10 acres. 

1). — He has goi 50 mus, tli d is in s.-^y, he holds title for it, then he 
paA"S land xoieinie for if, wliethcr ho cullivates it or not. 

A. — He j>a; . iui tlie iJiole 50 aciei Noi*y wdien he is pacing foi 
50 acios, he is actuall.A uiltirating only 30 acies, and after or© 

or tw'o yetus lie is ciilfiimiiTig 4() or 50 acres Of coiir.se, tlie 

asspv^meni officer aiIjo is alw^'.s kind lo the I inner takes into (onsidei atimi 
ihe iacl tliaf though the imin pos-^e ses 50 ames lie has actually cultwated 

only 40 ecus. T1 ph Ime, while he is making this as'^essmenf he makes 

ih(» a^-MSshmai on tliC 

Q. — You say that allormnce is g^iven for the land wdiich is not cultivate 1 
ow ng to tie inahihis ol the {aimer. 

A.— Not officially of course, hub if you were an assessment officer vou 
wall take these thnigs into coiisicloiation. 

Q. — ^Yoii might take a convoise case wheie a man has got 50 .acres 
but actually cuituatCi moic, what is >ou3 piopo.silion Avith legard to ib? 

A. — Then of course, the revenue now taken is not sufficient but it 
ought to he asse^-ed .m i e. 

Q. — Idaon you assume that GoA'oinmeni loses iwenue through the kiiid- 
ilealtodue^^ oi it ofii<cis \ he rr'obcA ilu‘ ordem oi the Gineinment 

A.y-lt is not disobedience. I think the assessment officers haA^e got 
diseretionarA powers in assGS'unont. Tt is not put down exactly for one 
acre so umcli and so on. 

Q. — You ffx AAhat is called the maximum rat© for the particular crop 
in anna i*aies? 

A.— Yes, the class! hcation oi land is made. 

Q.--‘You apply the rale to the area for the particular class of land? 

A. — Tn this case the officer might give him a lower das?,. 

D}\ Q.— You s<iy the incidence of taxation should be determined 

by uiidei taking a thorough investigation into family hucigots, etc., and also 
an elaborate economic ©ncimry. suggest to you that it is not necessary, 
because death duties or succession duiles AviU he paid by people Avho ImAm 
got pimporty beyond a certain figure, that is, people who have got lbs. 5,f)Qf), 
fts. lOJHin, People who have got property below this figure won’t pay, 
Before we mtm to this question, liow’ arb you going to operate this through 

I the registration laws? 

I 
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A. — The question about succession and death duties has been oppoc<^d 
all throughout India on two grounds; one is if it is levied upon inheiitanoe, 
it would not operate well in the Hindu joint-family system in India, 
Thereloio, a fixed ininununi is siiggesLed. As ‘^oon as a man dies, the 
documents of his j)roperty will have to pass through certain official channels, 
say, the Registiar, or vdiile you take the i)robates or letters of administra- 
tion, etc. 

The President. ^ Q , — You suggest this is the present law or the law 
as you would have it? 

A. — The present law, Sir. 

Q. — ^Under the present law you need not take always a probate or 
letter of administration? 

A. — ^^¥lien niv father died T had to take a probate. 

Q. — But youi (other probaldv kdi a will. If he had not loft any 
will, you would have been under no obligation to take a probate. 

A. — My suggestion is that before the property passes on from the dead 
man to the hying people, it ought to be brought within tho cognizance 
of the authorities. You will have to do something to obtain this end. 

Q. — You would extend the present probate law to all the communities? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q.— What is the meaning ol ‘operated under the rcgistiation laws’? 

A. — In cases where probates or letters of administration pass through 
the Registrar, they might be operated in that way. 

Q.— Then you propose a graded scale of the duty from 0,25 per /•< nn 
to 2^- per cent. But in autual piactice the dutis go up to 3 per cent. 

A. — ^You might make ifc 3. When I was discussing this question T 
an idea that 3 might be reduced to 2| jier cent. 

Dr. Pafmijpye. Q.- -In other countries the duties go up even to 50 per 
cent. 

A. — ^Yes, on higher incomes. 

Dr. 'Ryder. Q, — ^Yoii would subscribe ^ to this principle that if the 
estates are very large, the rates should be higher? 

A. — Surely, 

Q. — You want certain things to be clone for the benefit of the merchants 
in this country. Wluit i.s ihat? 

A, — I want something like a statistical bureau. 

The President. Q. — ^You think that that will be of no use in deterniin- 
ing the incidence of taxation? 

A. — As it is, it is of no use. What I propose clearly is this. There 
is no use of taking a census as suggested in one of your questions, because 
it will take a lot of time, and before it is complete the statistics taken will 
become out of date. 

Dr. Ryder. Q. — ^You agree with Mill that indirect taxation is on^y 
less felt hut is none the less paid, in a conscious manner mostly through 
a third painty ? * 

A.— Yes. 

The President. Q, — There is a jiassage which seems to he -^ory 
contradictory. You say: “Up to a certain limit, which should include 
some wholesome and popular smokes and drinks, only a nominal tax should 
be levied. Then for each Higher brand group an increased tax might he 
levied. If it cletors the sale of the higher brand, it will surely increase that 
of the lower ones, and there will not be any serious loss of revenue”. How? 
On the lo’vier ones you are going to have nominal rates? 

A. — The contradiction is only apparent, not real. T mean this. For 
ordinary grades, if you don’t mind my naming these things. Gold Flake 
or 5^5 cigarettes which are universally consumed by the ordinary people, 
you might put a pominal tax. When you go to Havana cigars, bhm 
Increase the rates. For Havana Ho. 1 you might make ihe 
tax prohibitiTe. People who are not able to smoke this might go in for 
HaTana Ho. 2. ,Then there will he an addition to the number of people 
already smoking Hayana Ho. % So if it deters the sale of the ^ higher 








hntiid, it will suioly increase that of Llic lower ones, but tbeie will not bo any 
serious los^ oi ro^ eiiue. The smoking will bo distributed betw^een the brands 
immediately lower. 

Q.— You say that ^'Interest imid out of Indian revenues on the storiiiig 
seeiirities oi the Uo\ eminent of India should be taxed in India.’’ Do you 
want India to repudiate its owni obligations? 

A.—No, Sir. 

Q.-— When you issue the piospectus, on^ the face of it you say that 
intoresi on these securibiGs will he Iree of Indian income-tax. Are you 
going to go back on that promise? 

A. — Mot exactly like that. In the JJoine charges an atom is taken as 
interest paid on Indian debt, and on that a tax is actually levied under Iho 
English income-tax Act. 

Q. — That ini'i mAh mg lo do with you. 

A. — I am only leferring tci that -with the intention of Xiointing out vhat 
the interest should ho paid in India; we should then get the benefit of 
that income-tax. 

Q. — ^But you have already made a contract that you would not cliaige 
any income-tax on it. It does not matter to you if anybody else charges 
It. 

A. — I am not referring to the tax-free securities. 

Q. — You are talking about sterling securities about which it is plainly 
stated that they will not be subject to the assessment of Indian income- 
tax. There is a <*ontrac1. 

A.—Jl there is a (onlraci, it is oil light. Hut il there ^ no (‘ontract, 
you will have to charge. On future loans you should not make tli.^t 
contract. 

Q. — Do you think people will take up your securities at the same rate 
ol interest wlicn it is .subject to a tax? Don’t you think that it is qume 
improbable ? 

A. — r quite understand your pointj but I believe that the rales already 
paid by Govern men t are a hit higher than other Governments pay, and 
1 think tlio Government ol India have greater credit than that, I think the 
6 X)er cent rate is too high a rate. 

Q. — What about your 31 per ceft’l loan? 

A.—-On that w^e do pay income-tax. I believe the rates at xiresf^nt 
(jUoted in the evdimgo mmkot lor (h)\ornmenb paper is not due to any loss 
of financial prestige,^ but it is due to many other reasons. You wall 
excuse me for mentioning this ; whenever a small confusion arises in 
any iiai't of fndia, a xianic is created at once in the minds of the iieople 
that affects the exchange market and the rates go down. I should not also 
forget to mention that the ‘S\ per cent loan wxmt down only bocauso the 6 iiei* 
cent loan dui-ing the War lime ivas being so much poiinlarized. T consider 
from 3| per cent to 6 per cent a very big jump. For instance, the Pore 
Trusts Intve succeeded every wdiere wdth 41 per cent loans, 

Q. — Your suggestion is that Indian Government has paid a higher rate 
of interest than it need have done? 

% A. — Yes. 


Q. — You mean to say then that India’s credit would be bettor than 
England’s ? 

A. — ^That does not exactly come in hero. 

Q. — England had to pay 6 jier cent. 

A. — would say then the Engli.sh Chancellor of Exchequer made a 
mistake and the Indian Finance Minister copied that mistake. I do 
not believe in higher rates of interest. "What I suggest is that it ^ is 
perfectly open for anyone to criticize the Indian Govermnent for xiaying 
higher rale of interest than it noerls, 

Q.— It has not pan! atij higher rate oi iniorosi than any other countries. 

A.— But the conditions in India are different. In England side by 
side with Oovernmeut there are very big conceims where peoxde can invest 
their money. In India that is not the case, they will have to depend 
upon the Government only. 
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Pen\} Thoaijison, Q. — Siii>po^e you wisli to raise a loan of 5 por 

con 6 and tiiat depreciates to 90 rupees, can you issue another loan at par 

at the same rate ot 5 per cent? 

A.- -The fjiiesUon iihoiit the ciedit ol Wie>land and India dihers in 
this. In England there are very able financiers vlio control the banks 
which pay very good iuLciost, rather the same inteiest, if not more. But 
here in India a judicious investor has eitliei- to go to mills or banks which 

give as iiiucli as 0 pei cent on fijod dopo^K. llie Impel lal Bank of India 

does not pa 7 / more than 5 per cent in exceptional cases, and sometimes 
it pays only 4 per cent. That is why people go ixi for higher rate oi 
inteiest as 6 per cent. 

Q. — We issue a loan on 5 per cent interest at Es. 100 and it has 
gone down to Es. 90 : do you think that you can issue another loan at the 
same rate? 

A, — 1 think you could. 

Q. — Bo you think }>^oplo i\ould bo loolisli enough to ]>iu chase it at 
Rs. 100 instead ol purchasing the same thing in the market at Es. 90? 

A . — In that case only a very slight incroaso is necessary, say, 5^ per 
cent. 

Q. — ^Wheieas in England nhoii the 5 iier cent loan stood at a premium, 
(lovei’unient issued a bcni at -P pei <enL, and in India ulion that 5 per 
(ont AGod <it 90 lupeos, iliey Inid lo issue anolhc loan at 6 jier eout. 
Could you have got the money il you had offered less than that? 

A. — I i)ut it again to you that from al per cent to 6 per cent -A a 
very big jump. 

Br. Faranjpi/e. Q . — Is it not a fact that at that time they issued 
a conversion loan and that was during the War? 

A.* — G'O’i evnnient wanted money and they raised loans one after another. 

Bii' Percy Thompson. Q. — Bo you know of any case where the existing 
loan or the last loan stood at a pioniium and Governmoiit offered another 
loan at the same rate of interest? 

A. — I have not known such a case. 

Q. — The tact is that people will not subscrilie lo 100 rupees Joan ai 
5 per cent, Avlien they can buy it in the market for Es. 90. 

A. — Surely, 

Q. — ^Would you invest m it? 

A. — I do not think a particular case would ap]>ly. My suggcs-slion was 
even now that the rate oi inteiest ic too hiaji and ibe issue oi loans iiee oi 
income-tax should be done away with. The mistake was that loans free 
of income-tax were introduced at the beginning. 

Dr, JELyder, Q. — ^You say in province^ where careful enquiries show 
that the farmer has benefited by the above ameliorating iiifluences, a tax 
on higher agricultural incomes should bo levied. Bo you think the estimates 
made by Messis. Shah and Khambaba are quite coirecL? 

A. — do not think so. 

Q. — Have you travelled in ail parts oi India? 

— Not all parts ol India, but I have travelled in the south and some 
Indian States, 

have nothing bo do with the Indian States. Bub are there very 
large estates in the Bombay Presidency? 

— ^Not many, but there are large estates in Madras, Bengal and the 
United Provinces. 

— ^You are aware that there are few large estates in the Punjab? 

A,--Y6S, 

you think that all these estates put together, you would be 
able to raalijse 16 crores o£ rupees? 

A,--I do not agtee with that hgure. 

The pTe$idmi- Q.— Y'ou say it would not be much less? 
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A. — Well, Sir, clisciissuig that particular tiling we sliould not forget 
tiiat Mr. Shah hiaifeeil is against pcrnumeiit '^elfclemont as at present 
obtaining in Bengal. His chief objection is that very oiten the zamindar 
does not himselt pui out oi hj. ov»n proht>, biH shove'- it on his ivuyats. That 
is why he took the first assumption that li permanent settlement was done 
away with and zamindars nere directly taxed, then he came to this con- 
clusion. 

Sir Feicy Thompson. Q. — 3f you malic the zainindar pay by abolish- 
ing permanent settlement and there was income-tax on agricultural incomes, i 

the income-tax that you would be able to lealize would be much less. The i 

reason is that us the land revenue ihai he viU pay is rleducted from the ‘ 

profits, the pj'ofits on nhich you uotild ihcigo tax ii'ouid be loss, not more. 

A.— How much less would it ber* • 

Q. — It would he less by the amount you raise the land revenue. If you 
raise land revenue, ;^ou lover the juocceds oi the income-tax. 

A, — I think the fiesitioii has boon nus understood. As it is, to-day the 
zamindar pays less. It ho is taxed and liio peimaiiGiii settlement as done 
an ay with, he wdl pay moie. That the assiuupLioii. \ 

Q. — If you have permanent settlement and you an income-tax 

on agricultural incomes under existing coiiditinns vith the permaiueni 
settlement, you will get so much income-tax from the zamindar. If you 
abolish permanent settiomeni and make the zamindar pay more laud 
revenue and then put on uicoiuo-tax, you will get less. 

A. — What J say is, Mr. Shall is calculating after assuming that the 
permanent settlement liad boon aliolislied. Bub I do not assume that tho 
permanent settlement is done away w.tli. 

Dr. llijOrr. Q. — ^What s your idea of an absentee landlord? 

A, — A man who becomes the real owner of a farm by mortgage who 
has a lien on the iirofits as well as on the crox>s. 

Q. — ^You would have an income-tax on agricultural incomes and then 
a tax on the absentee landlords? 

A. — Yes : if they get much profit, they imisb be taxed. 

Dr. Parnibjpijc. Q. — If a man w-ho holds a piece ol land lets it out on 
rent for cultivation, you wmuld charge a tax on that? 

A. — ^Yes, ill the inteiests of agriculture. I know an instance wdiero a 
man possesses land enough to make a small village which he lets out to 
petty farmers. The small ^ incomes of the faimiers are not enough to be 
taxed, but the aggregate income w^hicli the man levies from the farmers 
can be taxed. 

Dr. Myder. Q. — He would have to pay land revenue, an income-tax on 
agricultural iucoiiies and on the top of that, there W’^ould he this dis- 
er minating tax, it he iii> an absentee. 

A. — ^Yes. 

The President. Q. — You are going tc kill him by taxes. 

A. — I do not think it would be economic murder. 

Dr. Ryder. Q. — ^Why do you want to levy a tax on higher class tickets for 
travelling? 

A.-— Because you travel by a higher clas.s not because it is a necessity; 
but it is more or less a luxury. 

Q. — ^That is the view-point of one man : others may have different 
V ows. 

A, — ^That would not make any difference. If I have that view, I am 
bound to put it forward. , 

Q.— Bo you think that all people should travel by third class? 

A.— No: hut if I am prepared to pay double the amount of third* 
class fu-% I must also he prepared to pay about S annas more to Govern- 
ment, if my comfort is to be looked to. 
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The President. Q. — ^Yoti suggest a tax om all monopolies: I take it you 
refer to j^rivate xiionopolies and not to Government monopolies. 

A. — That is so. 

Q. — ^Would you give us an instance of a private monopoly P 

A. — There is the salt monopoly in certain parts ot the country. 

Dr, Pamnjype. Q. — That is a Government monopoly. 

A. — ^But there are sub-con tract oi’s. 

The Premdenf. Q. — You mean to say that there is a salt ring winch 
operates to raise the price and you uould tax their special profits. 

A. — No. So far as salt is concernedj I have pointed out that the more 
interest Government takes in opening shops in rural areas, the better lor 
the consumer. If there is a monopoly, it should be taxed. 

Q. — We presume you know of some monopolies on which you would 
impose a tax: please give us an instance. 

A. — I th nk the question occurred vhethor monopolies should he taxed. 
I cannot tell of any monopoly that needs an increase of taxation. 

Br. llyder. Q. — You advocate a registration fee on marriages? 

A.' — ^Yes, it would not he felt. 

Q, — Don’t you think there might be the fear of priests saying that 
Govcinmeiit are intertering vith their sacred rites? 

A. — do not thmk so, because, as I said, even if we accept the prin- 
ciple of prohibit on, there would be some sects in India that would say 
that Government are interfering with their religion. 

Bt. Pamnjpye. Q. — ^You would take the risk? 

A. — ^I would like to. 

Br. llyder. Q.— Do you advocate this purely as a revenue measure or 
for some ulterior 

A. — I do A puiely for revenue purposes. 1 am against over-population, 
but 1 do not believe in wholesale celibacy. 

Q. — Do you think that the people would be in a position to pay? 

A, — I should think so. In fact, they are paying such a tax in the 
State of Baroda in a different form. 

Q. — Can jmu tell us something about the fee that is levied in Baroda? 

A. — ^It jS a sorb of registration fee, about e.ght annas for the bride 
and about eight annas for the bridegroom. 

Br. Parcmjpye. Q, — I thought it was a fine for child marriage. 

A. — When any party marries in Baroda, this fee is levied in order 
to assure the Government that the bride or bridegroom is not a child; 
they have to state the ages of the' parties. 

Br. llyder. Q. — Is there not a tax already on motor cars? 

^ A.~— I want to levy more on higher grades of cars. For instance, a 
Ford might not pay a tax, after all it is not a car proper, but higher 
grades of cars might be taxed higher. 

Q. — Has it occuricd tc you all thiough this discussion that you are 
singling out classes for taxation? 

A. — ^Yes, I am : that should be the main principle in taxation. 

Q. — thought the ideal system was to spread over the taxes over all 
classes. 

A. — >Nq. a man who possesses a motor car should contribute a larger 
share to the revenue. 

Q. — ^If a man is a landlord and then an absentee landlord, when he dies, 
when he trayek in a railway and travels first class, if he marries and 
so fotth, you are heaping up ibe taxes on certain classes. 

A, — ^That is only a way of putting it. The point is that the richer 
man should pay more and the poorer man should be made to pay less. 
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Q.-— You suggest a tax on servants after a muiimmn number: what 
is your minimum? | 

A. — I would suggest that you should take the income of the man and ‘ 

gi^e him servants accordingly. j 

Q. — How many servants would you allow a rich Maharaja? | 

A. — You are taking an extreme case. For a man earning a minimum 
ot I?s. 166 in a place like Bombay, T think two should be quite sufficient. 

The P re sklent. Q. — The effect of your tax would be that the man doing j 

business, who keeps a small est ibl 'shiucnt and a small number ol seiwanis, 
noukl be exempted from the tax, and that the man of an old family, j 

who has position to keep up, but has a decaying estate, would have to pay a j 

very heavy tax. ‘ i 

A. — If he wants to keep up the ostentation of his family, he has to I 

pay some lax. 

Q. — ^Wo have been told that a tax on houses would be very unfair on ^ 

the mombers of ceitain oid families who have genteel lesponsibility to koop 
up. 

Dr. Paranjpije. Q. — Could it not he a progi'essive tax, i.e., on one 
servant xt may be a nominal tax, and a little nioie if there are two 
serva nts ? 

A. — I supxiose that there should be a minimum limit as well. 

Q. — A servant is not an absolute necessity in the ideal state of society. 

A. — 1 should SH\ that in tbo pro>ent state of society, servants are a I 

necessity to a certain extent. " 1 

D)\ Hyder. Q. — You suggest a tax on advei'tisements other than short 
advert seinents ? 

A. — ^Yes, medicines, circuses, theatres, etc. 

Q. — ^Do you think you could realize much money out of these? . * 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Have you made any estimates? 

A.— No. 

Dr. Paranjpije. Q. — ^Would you tax advertisements posted on streets? 

Buch advertisements are taxed in France by means of a Government stamp 
which is put on them. 

A. — ^Yes, if you could devise means. 

Hr. Ui/der. Q. — ^You say you would levy a tax on tourists from foreign 
countries: have you any idea of the amount of money th^t Government 
would realize if it puts, say, a tax of Rs. 10 a head, and what re-actions 
would be caused? 

A, — I have gone into that question. 

Q. — How many tourists are coming into this country? 

A. — Not m'any. ^ 


Q.-— Do you consider that for the sake of a few thousands Government 
should take all this trouble? 


A. — I do not think it is taking any trouble. A pilgrim ^ tax is at 
present levied by seveial municipalities, and in several places it is willingly 
paid. You may suggest that the i^ilgriin has reasons of sentiment for visiting 
a place of religion, and that sentiment does not exist in the case of 
tourists. A man who goes to the Elephania Caves has to pay 4 annas 
for the upkeep of the caves j he m'ght as well pay 6 annas, one anna going 
to Government. All places of interest might be so taxed, and all tourists 
who come from foreign countries to India might be taxed as a whole, 
because they enter India. 

The Freside'ni. Q .' — Does not the^Poi’t Trust at present tax evei*ybody 
who lands in India at the rate of one rupee per article of baggage 
landed? 


A."— That goes to the Fort Trust* 
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Q. — That can hardly be a payment for the services rendered and it 
must yield a great deal more than the cost of the staff that superv ses the 
landing of the baggage. It amounts i)ractically to a tax on persons 
entering the country. 

A. — Bui all that goes to the Port Trust. 

Q. — Otherwise, would that serve your purpose? 

A. — am not going to suggest that the Port Trust should remove 
that tax. 

Q. — ^Do you think it is a desirable foiin of tax? 

A, — I think it is iniquitous, so iar as the Port Trust is concerned. 

D7\ Tlyder. Q.— -But vould you have a poll-tax? 

A, — ^Yes, on tourists. 

T/ie Premhni, Q. — Tt would amount to the same thing. Would you 
say it is iniquitous if it goes to the Port Trust and a very good thing if 
it goes to Government? 

A. — tax on baggage is iniquitous, because very often, a huge piece 
of baggage weighing more than 200 lb. is paying one lupee and a very 
small deck chair carried for the purpose of sitting on the deck also pays 
one rupee. The poH-ias' is luoie oqui+able that way. 

Q. — Would it 1)0 n ^oit oi xioh-tn ^ giaduaied accoiding to the amount 
of your luggage? 

A. — The aggregate amount might bo weighed instead of a levy as is 
clone at present. 

IM\ nVftler, Q.— ”be saihe objecticn would be applied to a poll-tax: 
the poll tax is a tax of so much jier head, whether the man is rich or poor, 
blind or maimed, siek or healthy, 

A. — You could make a differentiation, as they do at present in pilgrim 
centres. If you gci bo Nasik and say you have gone there only for 
pleasure or on business, you are not taxed. If you have paid the tax, 
you can recover it the next day fioni ibo municipality. So too in many 
places of pilgr mage. A man coming to India from America in connec- 
tion with the hiismess of his firm recovers the tax, if levied, or is not 
taxed at all, and only a man who has come merely to look at India mighn 
pay. Of course, you have to take the lnan^s word for it, as we do 
take it in the case of pilgrims. 

Q. — A tax on hotels : would you give us a definition of the teimi 
‘hotels^ ? In Indian hotels, there would be no knives and forks, but in 
hotels owned ^ by Indians and run after the European manner, there 
would be knives and lorks. One uidex of what yon mean l>y hotels 
would be gh’-en by knives and forks. 

A. — No. By a 'hoie?, T mean any establishment where a large number 
of hoarders are taken for a certain charge. T would issue licenses for 
the starting of these hotels, and they would be in tbe interests of sanitation 
and^ revenue, A man coining to Bombay and starting a Wei (if the hotel 
is licensed and registered) would be more under the direct eye of Govern- 
ment than a man ubo conics and lives ni any nook or corner of the city, 

T/ie pTesiilemf. Q. — Boes not the municipality tax these places already? 

A. — ^Not much, and not in the manner I want to suggest. 

Dr. Ulfder. Q. — How wmnld you levy this tax? 

A. — Befoi^o a hotel is started, the man should be made to apply for 
a license to Government. 1 would charge according to the number of 
persons that the hotel professes to accommodate. 

Q.^A tax on cigars and cigarettes: would you tax cigarettes? 

A*"^Yes, subject to what 1 have sahl above about the gradation of 
the tstx for different kinds, 

T%$ Ftuklmi. Q.— You say that ^\ho fees for registration, in India of 
traae-marM of imported artielea should be considerably incx'easedd^ IJnder' 
what law are any feea levied at present? 
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A. Under tlie Tiidian Kegi&tratioii Act. If a Japanese firm wants 
to get a patent registered ill Fnclia, the Indian Patent Office charges some 
iee. 1 suggest that this fee ho increased for foreign articles. 

Q.— Patent rogistnUimi is quite a diflerent thing tiom trade-mark 
registration. 

A. — Even Irada-marks are paying ices nndei Ihe same Act. 

Q. — To whom is the tee paid? 

A. — ^It is paid to the Chamber of Commerce. 

Q. — Ai^e they registered? 

A.— Patents are registered by the Indian Patent OfficOj and trade 
marks by the Chambers of Commerce. Government do not benefit by these 
fees which are paid to the Chambers of Commerce. 

Q.“\\hou Aor sa\ that ‘'Ive- ioi itgisiialion ol tiado-maiks should 
be considerablv increased”, you evidently mean bliat a fee should be im- 
posed ? 

A. — Yes. 

Q , — You say that the salt tax is the only ta\' paid by the labourer? 

^ — Peiliuxjb also the cloth tax. 

I Dt\ llmier. Q. — ^What about matches? 

^ A. — T do not think you would be surprised if [ say that the agrarian 

^ labourer, who is lef erred to here, seldom has a light in his house. 

The Fi'iihkJeni, Q. — ^You say that there are three stages m the con- 
; sequence^ produced b. taxing iH;imr: up to a ceifcain exteni the commodity 

I beans taxation very easily and is^ a good source of income to the State. 

! After that limit is reached, a still higher tax*; inighl act as a deterrent 

I of mamitactnre or export; aitei that stage, dishonest evasions and snmggl- 

I iiig fiecome rampant. That is to say you advocate gradual taxation, as 

I explained above, uj) to ihe point at which dishonest evasions and s^nnigglmg 

I become rampant. 

A. — No, up to tlie point where a safe taxation is reached. I am against 
very heavy taxation even though it he gradual. There is a limit to gradual 
luxation as well, 

Q. “It \on stop at a pinnt where smuggling becomes rampant, how 
would you reach prohibition? 

A. — It would be more^ a matter of policy than practice. If i>eople aie 
ready to practice prohibition, well and good; otherwise T would not regard 
it as safe for the Government to make it obligatory that nobody should 
drink. [ do not think it would be a success in any country, not* oven in 
th<‘ most democrat c (‘onntries. 

Q, — Without a strong feeling in its favour, you would not attempt to 
force it on the country? 

A.— No. 

Q.- — Is not yoxir iiolicy almost identical with that uhicli Goveri'inieni have 
been pursuing? 

A. — As { said already. I am in lull agreement with tlio excise polio 
of Government after 1922. 

Q. — But Government are going in advance of you. prohibition is their 

goal. 

A.'— I do not think that Government are actually going in ior i>rohibi« 
tion that way. 

Q^._You say that nu >.1 ration teo^ can bo profitably mcmised: do yon 
think it 4s quite fair to charge something more than the cost of mam tam- 
ing the offices? 

on the ground that you give protection to the indigenous 

industry, 

Q.—Yoti would increase the tax on ovnev-driviiig licenses for (‘iirsp 
“Wotild you advocate a scheme of provincial taxation which would he 
mn.de over to a road boarci or to a body corresponding to the road board 
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in England, but as a corollary, cars would be exempted from being held 
up at toll-gates, wiiidi is a nuisance? 

A. — ^They are not a source of nuisance, but the habit of touring the 
country in cars is not so popular except between Bombay and Poona, or 
between Bombay and Nasik to a lesser degree, and, say between Madras 
and Ootacamund, and Mysore and Ootaeamund. In Sind, for example, 
there are no roads worth going on by cars, and I think the railways are more 
popular _ there than cars. One reason in India might be the extensive 
proportions of the family. A joint family that possesses a car cannot 
accommodate in it all the ladies and children. I think it would he fair 
to increase the owner-driving license fee : as it is, owners ai^e already 
exempted and treated as privileged persons. Their photograph is not 
put on the license and, if you will excuse my mentioning it, my experience 
is that very often the drivers try to bribe the lesser officers to get a 
license. They actually pay more than the owners. The owners would not 
feel the difference if they are made to pay more. 

Q. — Are not both subject to fhe same tests? 

A. — ^Yes, in driving, but the owner can be put down. His existence does 
not^ depend on driving, he does it as a luxury ; but the drivers are now 
trying to get licenses by paying more. 

Q. — ^You propose to penalize the paid driver who is incompetent and 
bribes an officer to get a certificate? 

A. — That is only a side-mention. I propose to tax the owner-drivet 
more, because he drives the car only as a luxury and not as a necessity. 
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Q. — ^You might put it in the other way, that the poorer man drivOvS 
his own car and the richer employs his own chauffeur. 

A. — ^He will then be no more poor in this country. 
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6th June 1925. 

BOMBAT, 

Fresent: 

Sir Ghaeles 'ioDnu^dEE, k.o.s.i,, I.O.8., Fresideni. 

Sir Bijay Chanp l^jAHTAJi, G.o.i.ji., k.c.s.i., i.o.m., Maliai’ajadhiraja 
Bahadur oi Burdwan. 

Sir Peecy Thompsok, k.b.e., o.b. 

Dr. B. P. Paean JPYE. 

Dr. L. K. Hydee, m.b.a. 


Eao BaBadui? Maaeklal Xialluhhay, Superintendent of Salt, tChana, 
was examined and gave oral evidence as follows 

The ^*r^4ldent. Q. — Are j?ou iho Super iiitendont of Salt Boveuuo, 

TiiauaP 

A. -—Yes, 

Q. — ^You were good enough to conduct us oi^er the Dadar Sait Works 
tins Biorning, And would you accept this note which will be appended to 
your evidence as an account of the state of aifaii's seen by us and the nature 
of the accounts inspected by us? 

A, — ^Yes, with slight cox'rectioiis, especially in the last paragraph, where 
I don’t think tlio whole thing can be attributed to the grading. 

(The President read out the note.) 

Sir Fercy Thompson. Q. — ^With regard to the storage, suppose a man 
has lour heaps o( ditlerenl grades. 

A. — If they are of diftorent grnde^ then he can open any of them* 

The F resident, Q.— How many licensees have youP 

A. — ^More than a thousand. 

Q. — What does a shriloti mean? 

A*—ShriloU means the owner, it means only a lieens^ee — the owner oi 
the salt workj and he engages under him manufacturers and labourers, 

Q. — ‘‘A sentry box is placed near each large group ol heaps and a 
single sentry posted there. Superior officers are also expected to patrol. 
Phe guards are not armed.^* Are there any specihe orders about the num- 
ber of patrols? 

A.— Yesj there must be so many night-patrols and so many day-patrols. 

Q. — ^Is that laid down in the manual? 

A. — No j not ill the inanuai. The jamaduns or amulduis are rec|uii"ed 
to go twice every night. Another officer has to go twice a week. The 
dtiroga who is a siipenor officei drawing Bs. 70—150, goes about lour times 
a week at night. The seiiti’y will be there throughout the day and night, 
the change being at every four hours. 

Q.— -Now coming to accounts, the pay of the weigh clerk is Bs. 25*— 50? 
A* — Yes. 

I)r, Uydei, Q. — ^Tho ^dailvti lakes out the license and you are there 
to oolieet the duty. I want to know how the shnloti obtains his cost price* 

A. — ^He makes his own private arrangement to collect it. When he 
actually sells salt, he puts in an application signed By hitoself and the pur^ 
chaser mentioning the quantity of salt sold. The Government is merely 
concerned with the collection of the duty. 

The F resident Q.— In the second jparagraph under 'accounts’, it is 
stated, "Consequently, it k not possible m say what was the wastage ascer- 
tained on the outturn of any particular heap.’’- 
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A. — No; the wantage is aUead> lecorded. We always show ilie wastage 
in No. IV Regi'^toi 'j Ikmo ,i .'oliiinii liit'ie lor entering tlie ^\a->tago. 

Sh Peny Thouipsou. Q. — Binii^ose you liave a lieap oi 300 mauiids aud 
tlie mail takes out 100 inauuds, tlieii that is recorded. He takes out an- 
other 100 niaunds and that is recorded; and he takes out another 60 and 
the heap is exhausted. It automatically shows 40 niaunds as wastage. In 
other Avords, the wastage is just the amoiint which tui'ns out to be the 
difference between the estimate and the amount taken out hy way of sale 
until tlie heap ^-‘xhausiich 

A. — ^Yes. 

The President. Q. — Where is the amount of wastage in individual 
heaps shown? 

A.— In the No W 

Q. — Could you tell me the jiercentage ol wastage — ^thafc is on 100 heaps? 

A. — ^No; we cannot say. 

Sir Perry Thompson. Q, — Now take that paiticular heap which is shown 
as 262 niaunds. Now you go round and look at the heeij) aud say, think 
it is only 261 1 niaunds’’, so put down I inaimd as wastage. And then later 
>ou go round again and say do not think it is 261] niaunds Init only 

261; and you init down anothex ] iiiaund as wastage. 44ien at the end 
jou have got about 256 niaunds; and meanwhile the stuff is being taken out. 

A. — No; in the monsoon it is not taken out. When the thatch is re- 
moved after the monsoon we fill in the last cohmm of wastage. 

Q. — ^All right. Now we have got this down to 256 niaunds; and now 
the nioiisoon is over and the man starts taking it aivay; he takes away first 
100 inaunds, then 100 and then 20 and then there is' nothing left. 

A . — Then tliat is due to o\ erestimation. 

Q. — It IS eithei by merest] uiatiou ol the heap or underestimation of 
the loss by wastage, hi othoi* words, >oii do not know what it is. 

A.~-Ye.s. What remains is the balance, whatever it is due to, 1 agree, 

Q. — Then would you be any the worse if the books are not used at all? 

A.—No. 

Dr. Paranjpye. Q. — How can you estimate ivastage in heaps in the 

succeeding months, if they are covered with thatches? 

A. — ^Yes; it is difficult. 

Q. — Supposing yf*u Inne got a iieap oi 300 mauiids and 5 mauiids are 
lost ? 

A.— You can see the heap going dowm. That will bo shown as wastage. 

Q. — Bo you wmuld never be able to sliow^ a wastage unless it is 20 per 
cent or so? 

A. — ^Yes. 

— ^The only figures which are worth anything at all are the figures 
showing the actual sale? 

A. — ^Yes. 

^ The President. Q.— Have you any account which shows all the trans- 
actions relating to a particular heap? 

A.— No. 

Q.— The only thing that shows tluit the whole heap is finislied Is - th® 
circular mark? 

A.— Yes. . , , . 

Q.— 'in the Nn. l\ lUigist^n* here, the heap begins with 235 mainicls; then 
it comes to 115 maunds; then to 108 and then to 100. Have you any record 
shewing how much dxity was paid? 

A.— Yes; it is found in the othbr registers. ” ... 

, ■^Iro'W' thi^ luxniffer’ of the heaj)?" 

' J 7-^ IL 
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fli)' Percy ^J'hoinpson. Q.— You start with 235 inauncls; ilieii there is the 
{igure oi l]o aiui linaliy it is ]i)0. So tln> result ol TOO is csimiatiou minuh 
facts, which means estimation. Now can >ou tell us how much he took out 
of that loo in order to clear the heap? 

A. — The whole <(uantity. 

Q. — ^Evei\ there your estimation js correct. Did he take exactly 100? 

A. —Yes. 

The President. ^ Q, — There may be only 200 originally or there may be 
an error in the estimation. 100 is only the estimated balance you have in 
hand. There is no record of issue at all. 

A. — Yes, it is not shown there against each neap. 

Sir Percy Thompson. Q. — ^You have got the last figure 100 and the 
thing is cleared. Now how is it cleared? Was it cleared, by taking 2, or 
10 or 20 or 40 or 100 maunds? 

A. — ^Yes; that is not shown. 

Q.' — Then your accoiinis aie ahsolutely useless. 

The President. Q. — Consequently, it is not possible to say what was the 
wastage asccitaiiied on the outluin oJ tia> i>arlieular hoaxi. 

A. — Yes; according to uhat you say. 

Q.-rYou make a dillerence between the loss by floods and loss by 
esiiinatxon? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Bo in that paragraph il i put the words ^including loss by over- 
estimation’ after the word Svastago’, it ivould be all right? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — How do ,vou airive at the ligiue for wantage which is shown in tho 
I Administration Keport? Is not tho sum total of tho loss on individual 

iieaps ? 

A. — We get the Lut.il ot the uasla[^e Iroio Uegister No. IV, 

i ). — How do oil 4 ,et at lus^ by ovej'csiimatioui' 

A.— On tho cieauuieo ol each heap, it is shown in the No. 10 Ecgistcr. 

Q, — ^What is it posted from? 

A.— From the No, V Kegisier. 

Q, — You can't hntl out from that Register? 

A. — ^Yes; wo can find it. 

Sfr Percy Thompson. Q. — You know what is being taken out; and you 
make another estimate oi what is left m the heaps and you take the balance 
as correct? 

A.— Yes. 

The President. Q. — ^At the beginning ol the next season, what are you 
going to do? 

A.— It is destroyed. 

^ Q.-— You destroy and write off. You write off also a large amount for 

I error in estimation? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^How do you arrive at the figure P 
A.— From the No. V Register. 

Q.“--l)o you over take stock at all? 

A.— YYo are not rctpiired to do so in the manufacturing season. 
Q.—Yon i^ay you have so many maunds in stock on the 81st March. 

[ 'Aj-TyTImt is by estifhatioh. IF is iiot a eoiTOci Bguro^at alh 
Qm — I s the apmuni ^rnfctcp oh lor i/vcH:htimaiioii arrived by itikiug tHe 
difference between the estimated quantity on the 1st duly and the estimate 
quantity on the 1st ol April? Yoiu' stock ip hand at the end of the. inanufao 
taring season for 1U25, }s^ say, 68 lakhs of inaunds, and on the Blst Mar# 



1926 you will show 6 lakhs of mauiids as the result of another estimation. 
Thereiore, you have sold or lost 62 lakhs of maunds. Say you have sold 40 
lakhs of maunds; your loss by estimation is 22 lakhs of maunds. 

A. — We show our loss at the end of the season, that is, the 30th June. 
Our year is from 1st July to 30th June. 

Q. — ^You take stock once a year? 

Svr Percy Thompson, Q. — On the 1st oi July you have got the whole 
lot ol heaiis and you say there are 60 lakhs of maunds here. Now it is taken 
out during the monsoon. You come to October and start manufacture and 
by hypothesis you do nob kno^ how much you manulacture next season. 

A. — ^Yes; we do not know. 

Q.— And yet all you can do is to estimate the qiuantity which you have 
got on the ground. tio\\ can jou ^ay anything is due to overestimation 
Can it be that you manufacture more salt? 

A. — ^During the manufacturing season we do not keep any account at 
all of new salt except recording sales and we have got no estimation, 

Q. — You have got your heaps of 60 lakhs of maunds on the Ist July. 
What you do, m order to take stock on the 1st July 1926, is to take just the 
balance of those particular heaps. 

A. — ^The balance on the platform in the previous year. 

Q. — So your overestimation is simply the result ol 60 lakhs ot maunds 
minus 20 lakhs taken out. That ought to leave 40; but it only leaves 6 and 
therefore, 34 lakhs oi .naunds is loss due to overestimation. In other words, 
you subtract 6 from 40 and you get it. 

A.— Yes. 

The President, Q.— You don’t estimate the old salt?^ 

A, — ^The old salt account is kept separate, 

Q. — ^The estimate minus sales mmus the wastage and the remaining stock 
is loss by overestimation? 

A.—Yes. 

Sir Percy Thompson, Q. — This, your opening account next year will 
show? 

A. — ^We remeasure that. 

The President, Q. — Then the next paragraph says. ^Stock is again 
taken by eye-estimate before the salt of the new year comes on to the bunds. 
Thus the wastage written oflf every year has to be reckoned, not against 
total manufacture, but against the estimate of the total quantity in hand 
on 30th June”. 

do not keep any account of new salt manufactured during 
manufacturing season. 

Q, — you have lost 6 lakhs of maunds and start with 60 lakhs, your 
percentage of wastage is 10 and you do not reckon against the 120 lakhs? 

A.--N0. 

Q. — ‘^And includes the (estimated) amount for the destruction of which 
sanction is given by the Oolleefaor of Salt Bevenue plus estimated loss by 
rain, damage and hood, plus dhference between the estimates of the stock 
in hand at the end oi one nianuUcuuring season and the beginning of the 
next.” 

Q.— But ill youi accounts you disimguish between the loss by flood and 
the loas ky overestimation. 

A.— fea. 

Qt*— There is one more sentence which I have not read to the Ooinmit** 
fon saya fe Jiot possible to say what was the wastage ascertain^ 
on the onttuicn of any particular heap, or to taHy stock of the salt in 
hand any particular date with the quantity shown in the books. In other 
words^ wWe neaps might be removed vdtEout attention being called to 
&k0 lalfcltdf liiroui^ fhe books*.l^ 
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Sir Percy Thompson. Q. — Will your books show it? 

A. — ^Books won’t sbow, nnless it is shown clearly. We do not keei? 
separately heap accounts. 

Q. — ^Then there is another passage. ‘^With reference to the recom- 
mendations in chapter V of the Beport of the Salt Committee, 1904, new 
Salt Works are being opened at Bbandnp, but no fence is being placed 
round them. An endeavour was made to find lessees who would store on 
central platforms^ and maintain a reserve of 15^ per cent but without suc- 
cess, and indiscriminate storage is therefore being allowed.” 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q, — ^The whole objection arises with the system of grading. If there is 
^ no grading there will be no objection to storing in bigger heaps? 

A.— Up to a certain extent it Is true as it protects the, crystals also and 
the removal of salt. But I won’t attribute this to the grading of salt, i 

Q. — ^But you do agree that grading is necessary? 

A. — ^Yes. But there are other reasons yon should consider. There are 
several shaieholder* jn each Salt Woiks and then manufacture 40 or 50 
maunds every year 

Q. — In Madras they do not mind putting it into largo heaps. 

A. — 1 do not know that. 

The President. Q. — Therefore yon will agree that the small heaps are 
necessitated by the system of grading. They are also pi’ef enable an the case of 
petty licensees? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — If there was no grading there will be less objection to the central 
storage. 

A. — ^Yes. 

^ Q. — Wliai the Central Board want to do is to put the licensees of the 

two places on^ a par, and the only way to do it is either to apply your re- 
gulations to Madras salt or their regulations to your salt, or adopt some 
sort of middle course. 

A. — ^Yes, T quiLo agreo.^ As far as this province is concerned, we should 
not encourage tins competition. 

Q . — Do you know if grading does good to anybody except the trader? 

A.— Quite so. Tt does not do good to anybody excojit the retail trader. 

Sir Percy Thompson, Q. — Only when they sell by measurer 

A, — Yes. It is sold by measure in all places In Bombay except in 
Gujerat. Sea salt is sold by measure. 


i 



note on a irisit to tlie Badar Salt Works on tke 6tli Jime 1925. 

(xemral . — ^The manufacturing season was over, and the salt had been 
graded, stacked and covered, and an account taken bjr estimation, but num- 
bers had not been attached to the heaps. Heavy rain had fallen, but the 
floods had not reached the level of the heaps as in 1924. 

The Salt Works adjoin an area under developmetit by the Port Trust 
whidi have a large block of cooly lines practically within them and adjacent 
to one of the places of storage. There are other houses abutting on them 
on the land side and a railway adjoining them. They are traversed by a 
railway, a creek and a pipe line and^ consequently there are numbers of 
X)ersoBs having business within the limits whoxn it is impossible fco exclude. 
Fishing within the limits is permitted. Under such conditions pilfering is 
to be expected. 

The salt is stored in long lines of heaps adjacent to the pans, 
extending in all for miles. Th^e are placed for choice neai^ roads, rail- 
ways or creeks. But the main consJicleration m to reduce carriage and hand- 
ling and consequent interference with the grading to a minimum. The heaps 
are all small and each contains salt of a single grade. The covering are of 
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grass and can easily bo penetrated without disturbance. One heap of each 
grade of each shriloti is to be opened at a time. 

Guarding. — A sentry box is placed near each large group ol heaps and 
a single sentry posted there. Supeidor officers are also expected to patrol. 
The guards are not armed. 


Accounts . — ^Durjng the manufacturing season, that may extend from 
October to June, no account i.s taken of the quantity manufactured, and 
each licensee, as he makes and grades his salt, may add to any of the 
heaps he has by manufacture, or reduce it by sales as he pleases. The only 
account taken during this period is of the salt issued on payment of duty. 
This IS weighed on a steel-yard by a weigh clerk and cheek-weighed at a 
check-weighment station. The number of maunds found in excess on check- 
weighment at the checkmg statifon visited by the Committee was 253 
maunds on sales of over 7 lakhs. 


At the end of the manufaetniing season when all the salt has been 
stacked in conical heaps, a measurement is made oi the height of each 
heap and the circumference of the Base and on this an estimate ol the 
contents is made on the basis of data ascertained by the actual weighment 
of salt of different grades. When sales take place after this list of heaps 
has been prepared, the quantity in a heap from which a sale is made is 
struck out and a reduced quantity entered. But no cori’esponding entries 
are made in the other books. Consequently, it is not possible to say what 
was the wastage inclutlmg lo'-s b.v ovei estimation ascertanuHl on ihe oiittinn 
of any particuffir heap, or to tally stock of the salt in hand on any particular 
date with the quantity shown in the books, fn other words, whole heaps 
might he removed without attention being called to the matter through the 
books. 


Stock is again taken of the old salt by eye-est mate at the dose of the 
year (30tb June). Thus the wastage written off every year has to he 
reckoned, nob against total manufacture, hut against the estimate of the 
total quantity in hand on 30th June and includes the (estimated) 
amount for the de'^ruction of which sanction i.s given by the Collector 
of Salt Bevmnue plus estimated loss by rain, danu'iio and flood, plus dilfer- 
ence liotwoen the estimates of the stock in hand at tbe end of one manu- 
facturing season and Iho beginning of the next. The figiiro ol lo^^s by 
hood is the total of Ihe ostiniales of loss in the eonieal heaps made during the 


Nria HuU Ifor^s.—Witli reference to the recommendations in chapier 
V of the Repori of the Salt Committee, 190/|, now Halt Works aie being 
opened at Bhandnp, but no fence is being placed round tbom. An endeav- 
our was made to find lessees who would maintain a reserve of 15 per cent 
but *without success, and iiuliscriminate storage is therefore being allo^ved. 
Similarly, with the pans which belong to the Government and are let on 
quinciuennial leases. Small heaps are necessitated by the system of grad- 
ing. They are also i-ireferable in the case of petty licensees. Tf tliei’e were 
no grading, there would be less objection to central storage ipid . the objec- 
tions to maintenance of reserve stook>s would bo greatly chminisbecl. 
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8tli June 1926« 

BOMBAY. 

Preseii t: 

Sir CuAiihf^s Toimiis’TER, iv.c,.s.i., i.r.s.. Presklenf, 

Sir Biuy Oa-ANi) ilAHTAn, k.c.h.i.. i.o.m., Maharajadliiraja 

Baiiatlur oi Burdwan. 

Sir PriEcr ThootoOn^ k.b.jg.^ c.d. 
i)r. Jl. P. PxiEANJFYK. 

Dr. L. K, Hyder, 

Messi's. V. A. KfiASa'THAra, J. C. K. PESSRSOH and R. SREIVABT. 
representatives of the Bomhay Chamhor of Commerce, were 

eisamaned. - ^ 


Written memorandum of the Eomhay Chamber of Commerce. 

Ih considering the ((uestiminaire issued by the Indian Taxation Enquiry 
ConinjiU'^e, thi‘ Coinnnttoo oi thc‘ Chamber have devoted (‘onsiderable thoiio-ht 
to the covering lesohition by the Government of India, Finance Departmelit, 
issued on the 26 i}i May in which it is stated that the motive for the 

aXipoinl inen^ of the CominiUeo is not any need for meeting additional expen- 
dituie or any intonticai to increase the total amount raised by taxation in 
India, Init rather the need for considorauimi of the effect produced by the War 
on Ihe incudeiue ol taxation in its existing loriiis, and for examination ot 
the aitmjiah^e souncs horn shicli to raise money to meet expenditure, which 
has heconr^ ^'oco'-sary, tx:^ the losn’it of changes in the relations between the 
Conliiil and Proviml.il (bn^ei aments and ot other causes, such as the more 
regulation ol the liquor traffic, and changes in the fiscal system. 

Tlie Commit icf' would say. at ihe outset, that they do not consider that 
they aie 111 a po^^iithm to deal wdth the general question of the equity^ of the 
whole scheme of laxafciou, or to say whether si is in accord -vvitli pure economic 
princii>le^, hut at ihe same fiino they feel that it is desirable to provide an- 
swers so tax us pesdble io those questions ivhicli ha'^^e a hearing upon the 
Irado of ihe I'ouniry. 

'fo make this clearer, they ivoiild explain that, while it may be possible 
to apprme ol certain methods ol applying indirect taxes, they do not wish 
to 1)0 construed as necessarily accepting the iiosition that all or any of those 
ia^e^ should be imposed. For examx>le, the principle of wdieel taxes, taxes 
on helel-Icaf and areca-nut, and on tobacco may be agreed to, but they recog- 
nise that thev' are taxes which are intended indirectly to reach the xioorest 
classo,, an ohjeet already attained by ihe salt tax, and they cannot help 
leeling that the multiplication of a number of such taxes must bear with undue 
hardslup on masses of ihe people iiicRpable of bearing further taxation, and 
quite apart from ihe moral aspect, their opinion is that an increase of taxa- 
tion on these lines should be resisted as being bad for trade generally. 

At this Stage, however, in the absence of any real knowledge of the dis- 
iribiition of ivealth, or of the extent to wdiicli the proceeds of taxation are 
spent in the country} the Committee find it impossible to substantiate by 
anv evidence other than what can be seen in any village up-country or slum 
in Bombay, the feeling that the masses already pay a sumcient sum in indirect 
faxaiion, and they could wish therefore that this empiiry into the incidence 
of taxaiion had been pre(*ex 1 ed by an enquiry into the taxable capacity ox the 
C'ouniry, as it is axiomatic that taxation must be accompanied by ability 
lo pay. 

Considiwing the matter from the broadest point of view, the object to 
1)0 prf^-.scMl for is a system of taxation which makes for the most general pros- 
periiv, and it h forthis reason that they have advocated taxes siich as death 
or succesHion duties, which are fecognlv^ed in all civilised countries as being 
in every way equitable. 
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Bearing these considerations in mind, the Committee of the Chamber 
put forward the following answers to a certain portion of the ques- 
tionnaire : — 

Q. 3. — They agree that there are no figures in India cor resx>on ding to 
income-tax and death duties in other countries on which to base an estimate 
of national income. 

Q. 5. — Inasmuch as the majority of the Indian population is agri- 
cultural and they undei stand that the Settlement Officers are in a iposition 
to fnrnisli accurate statistic in legard to the area under cultivation, they 
do not consider that a general census cj! production is necessary, nor could 
its expense he ju^tifed. 

Q. 6. — T^^ith reference to the Statistics Bill recently introduced in the 
Bombay Legislative Council, their opinion is that if it is considered necessary 
to collect such statistics, they should be collected for all India. If they could 
be obtained with any degree of completeness and accuracy, they would be of 
distinct economic value. 

Q. 13. — The Chamber has consistently opposed any attempt by Govern- 
ment to comi^ete with jirivate entei'pi'ise, and the Committee endorse this 
attitude. 

Q. 18. — The Committee consider that, while clues levied under the 
Indian Ports Act and under the Pori Trust and similar Acts, are levied for 
a special purpose, they must at the same time fall within the category of in- 
direct taxation. They should, honcvoi. yield no surplus to the general 
revenue. 

Qs. 19 and 20. — Taxes imposed solely for exiienditure on the needs of 
particular localities should not, in their opinion, be taken into account when 
considering the general iucj deuce of taxation. 

They realise that it inaj ho argued that a particular locality may be 
being developed lor inq^erial pur])oses, bnt they do not see how any line can 
be drawn in this respect so as to enable the taxation to be taken into 
account. 

Qs. 27 and 30. — The Committee consider it a practical impossibility 
to exempt any individual member of the community either fi'om direct 
or indirect taxation, but they regard a poll or capitation tax as objectionable. 
For the xioorest classes they would prefer indirect taxation as being more 
suited to their particular psychology. 

Qs. 33 and 41.— The Committee cannot recommend any increase in 
the rates of income-tax until such time as the machinery for collection has 
been imx>roved and evasion bu])&tantially reduced. 

It is iiiidersLood that efforts are being made to traiai income-tax officei’s 
in the inotliods of Indian book-keeping in oi*der that they may be in a posi- 
tion to detect falsificabions of accounts without the intermediary of a clerk. 
While there are signs that some improvement has been effected by the intro- 
dxtetion of these methods, they feel that evasion is still extensively practised. 

Q. 34. — Subject to the prior fulfilment of the conditions enunciated 
in the answer to Qs. 33 and 41, the Committee would recommend that the 
graduation oi income-tax bo steepened. 

Q. 35. — They agree that a differentiation should be made between 
earned and unearned income, and consider that an early opportunity might 
be taken to introduce the English system. 

Q. 36.— They do not consider it practical, in India, without proceed- 
ings of an inquisitorial nature, to make allowances for the number of persons 
supported out of particular incomes. 

Q. 37. — ^The Committee would be glad to see the Indian super-tax on 
companies removed at as early a date as possible, as they consider that it is 
cheeking the legitimate expansion of trade. At the same time, if the revenue 
derived from it is necessary to the Estate and its abolition would entail its 
imposition in some other forixi, they would prefer the tax to continue. They 
consider that the system enforced in England, whereby, ^when a company fails 
to distxubute a reasonable proporiion^ of its profits by way of dividend, the 
whole of the undistributed profit is liable to super-tax, is impracticable in 
India, and there would be a danger, moreover, that such a system might prove 
to be a severe check to the proi>or huilciing up of reserves, 

They would suggest that this tax might be replaced by death duties^ 
f^^hich are discussed further in the answers to Qs. 130 and 187, 



(^s. aiul 100.™ The Coiiimittee .see no eeiu^oii why llie ,siirj)lu.s ineoiuc 
derived hy agriculturists, after paying laud revenue, should not be subject 
to income-tax on the existing scales, but they realise that there would be 
difficulties in arriving at assessment, owing to the illiteracy oi ibe agricul- 
tural classes. 

Q. 40.“-“Beariiig in mind that ibere is no Inaii ol exemption in the 
case of the payer oi land revenue, in relation to the cost of suhsisLence, the 
Committee do not consider that it would ])C fair fco reduce the limit in the 
case oi income-tax. 

They understand that the method of charging land reveinie is so 
arranged as to permit the holder ol the land not only to subsist but to earn 
some margin over the level oi subsistence, and, in their answer to Q. SS, they 
have recommended a tax on agricultural surplus incomes on the existing &cale.s. 

Q. 42. — llie Committee do not advocate the pvesciiption oi a form oi 
account jn the manner indicated, as it is douldfnl whether the scheme would 
he practicable in dealing wdtli an iiliieruto community. 

Q. 43. —They do not consichu that the adoption oi the methods sug- 
gested W’ouicl tend to reduce fi’auds upon the income-tax in India, a.s thej^ 
doubt wdierher the ioj*ce ot public opinion could lie brought to bear. 

They can suggest no immeiliaio stops to acineve this latter object wffiicli 
can only be arrived at by the gradual education oi the people in the moral 
necessity ior each member of the community to pay his full share of taxation. 

Q. 14.- — The issue of tax-1 ree securities wais a measure resorted to hy 
Coverninent for the purpose of raising money in an emergency and can only 
be jiistified on that account. It should, in the opinion of the Committee, b'e 
di.scoiitiuued at the earliest pos>ihle opportunity. 

(b 45,— Kdic imposition ot a staiii]> dutj on hearer securities -would be 
tantamount to a corresponding reduciimi in the rate oi iniei'ost on those 
securities, and they consider that the disiidvautuge to Govornuient in so 
reducing the interest would outweigh any ad\anLages to be gained by the 
imposition of the duty. 

Q. 46. — Tins question tails under tw’o heads, viz., — 

<a) Double taxaiiou oi an im‘ome dori\ed partly in and partly out 
ot India, 

(b) Double taxation oi an income dm nod wi!oll.\ in India. 

As regards (a), the (Vmmittoo are in accord wdth tlie provisions con- 
tained in the Indian income-tax Act, 1922, Section 49 (1); and they agree that 
wiiere in{*ome is liable to taxation in iw'o coiinlrie.s, it should be -taxed at the 
highest rate available in either country, but not doxibly taxed. Section 49 (1), 
of course, only has reference to the IJiiiicd Kingdom. 

As j-egards (b), they arc not satislied wuth rbe operation oi the Super-tax 
Act ill that it operates with undue severity on cinnpanies with capital invested 
in ^subsidiary companies, amounting in laet to double and even treble 
taxation of the same profits. 

Q. 47.“— They are satisfied wdih the present arrangements in regard 
to assessment on the previous year’s income. 

Q. 49.— Jf it is required lor roveinie purposes, in order to reach in- 
directly large masses of the impukition wiiich are .susceptible to direct 
taxation, there "would be no great objection to an excise duty, jirovidecl it 
could be graded or operated so as not to hamper in airy way the legitimate 
expansion of any industry or check production. Salt and matches would 
appear to be articles specially suitable for tbi.s lovni ol duty, inasnuieb as 
they are universally used, wffiile the consumption per head is relatively small, 
.so that tlio tax need not he oppressive. But an excise duty being a tax on 
production as opposed to a tax on prolibs, smffi graduation or operation would 
appear to ha almost impossible ; and the Oommitiee think, mi the whole, there- 
fore, that such dutioB bIiouM be opposed on principle exceiit where the object 
is to check consumption, or in the case of State monopoly. 

Q. 50.— ft is possihk to apply the graduated or progreBsive xirinciple 
to indirect taxation, ami this method is already heing used to some extent, 
inasmuch as articlen that are classed as luxuries are already ^taxed 
more highly by means of the import tariff than goods ^ -which 
are in univorsiil uso, but from the revenue point of view, the Committee of 
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tile Ohaiiil'or aiiinot recoiiiineud tlio wholebale njiplicatioii ol tlic luineiple, 
as fclio.v coiisidci* Lliai Uie iiiidae laising ol biicli taxation mast tend to check 
comuuiption and ho had for trade gmierally, 

Q. 52. — ^^riiG Committee agree that it would ho difficult to devise any 
other duty of general incidence less oppressive and less open to evasion than 
the salt tax. 

Qs. 61 to 64. — The Boinb«iy Government has accepted the principle of 
total prohibition. 

The Coinniittec do not consider that it is necessaiy that the Chamher 
should express any opinion as to the suitability of this principle, beyond 
obiiorving that there aie obvious reasons why it would appear to be almost 
impossible to enforce. 

Q. 66. — The Committee would draw attention to the last annuai repoid 
of the Ooniinissionor of Excise (Bombay) lor the financial year 1923-24, wliich 
discloses a serious increase in excise crime. 

Q. 68. — 11 ]iy supplementary duties on foieign liquor*, siiijplomcutary 
import duties aic to lie iiiferi*ed, their answer is in the negative, on the 
general iiriiiciple that Local Governments should not be permitted to interfere 
with the import tariff. 

Q. TH. — TIie Committee oonsider that the import tarifi should bo as 

well distributed as possible in consonance with economy ol collection of the 

duty. The present import tariff follows this principle, and apait from any 
other consideral ion, they doubt whether it would be piactical to make any 
drastic* change in the sjsLem at this stage. 

Q. 79. — It m a matter of common knowledge that the smuggling oi 
such articles as sugar, matches, silk and silk thread into British India, 

through Cuteh, Kathiawar and Portuguese and French India is extensively 

practised. 

Q. 81. — There are certain respects in which the tariff can be re- 
arranged more scientifically, notably m connection with the preferential rates 
lor component parts of machinery, but the Committee are satished that im- 
provements a]*e being made as attention is called to specific eases. 

Q. 82. — As a matter of general principle, the Connuitloe arc ojiposed 
to expert duties wdiich really can only be justified in the case of a monopoly 
oi production, lor revenue purposes. The justification ol an expoit duty on 
raw produce lor x^rotective purposes to a local industry is far more difficult 
as it must almost inevitably injure other interests and in particular that of 
the x>i’oducer. 

Q. 83.— While they agree generally wdth the conclusions reached by 
the JVrajoriiy Report ol the Indian Fiscal Commission to the effect that the 
system ol specific duties and tariff valuations might be extended cautiously, 
the Committee are of oxnnion that for some considerable time ad valorem 
duties will be necessary for certain articles. 

There is a very real danger of specific duties on articles in univei'sal 
use being pitched and kept at too high a level, thereby increasing indirect 
taxation on a class that can illafford it, and incidentally hampering trade. 

Q, 84. — On the whole, the sy.stem of tariff vaiua-&ious is working quite 
satisfactorily. 

Q, 86. — ^The Committee of the Chamber have already indicated in 
their answer to Q. 79 that considerable smuggling takes place through Outcli, 
Kathiawar, and Portuguese and French India. 

The arrangements on the land fioiitiers also, are not satisfactory, but 
as the Government of India have recently acquired additional powers under 
the Indian Tariff Act 1894, in this connection, it is presumed that they are 
alive to the danger. 

Q, 87.— Taxes are already imposed or about to be imposed in Bombay 
on some of the transactions mentioned in annexure K, o.g. — 

Advertisements ; 

Betting^’ 

Eniertainmanis j 
Motor cars. 


taxes 


The Committee do not rceommond the imposition oi any of the other 
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Qh. 89 and 93. — 'Tlie Committee do not consider the stamps collected 
or the registration tees charged should be so limited as just to pay for the 
cost of tho courts, registration staff, etc. The State performs a greater ser- 
vice than merely hearing a case and delivering a judgment or registering a 
document, not the least part of which is making the security of the subject 
effective and enabling him to obtain the benefit of his judgment, etc., and 
they see no reason why the stamps and fees should not contribute a small share 
towards the inamteuaiice of those departments which deal with law and order 
and which produce no revenue. The question of the degree of such taxation 
is, of course, largely a matter of expediency, and no hard-and-fast rule can 
ho laid down as to the extent to which it should be practised. 

Q. 91. — There is no doubt that payment of stamp duty on transfers 
of shares is at present evaded to a very large extent, 

111 their ovidoiice before the iitlay Committee, the Committee of the 
Chambor stated that they leli very strongly that such evasion should be 
made impo'-sible and instanced, in particular, the very general practice where- 
by blank are kept by brokeis souietiines for months until the price 

oi Liie shaio may have 1 alien considerably, tlie difference between the 
amoiiuD ol dut;y linaliy pa;yable and the correct amount on the basis of the 
value ol tho share at the date of purchase constituting a diiect and by no 
means anconsidorable loss to Government. 

The nnijoiity j’cpori of the Allay Committee confirmed the existence 
of the practice to which the Charnlier and other witnesses referred, but were 
unable to luuke any <‘onciefce proposals as they held that it was a matter of 
policy for the Gouu'nment of India to dotennine. At the same time they 
expressed the fear that a nioio rigorous enforcement of the present transfer 
duty might result in the curtailment of legitimate business and confined them- 
selves to tlie observation that the provision of facilities in or near the Ex- 
change ior ilie eiTibossing of stampb on traii'^ter deeds and the abolition of 
adhesive si amp.-, neie necessary incidGiits lo the ofiective abolition of the 
blanb transfer. j\Ii, Balubhaj Desai in his ininoiity roiiort, while recognising 
the existent e ol numerous difficulties iu the way of a completed transfer being 
insisted upon in Bombay, was iuelined to think that they could be met by 
alio\niig fho transfer to stand good even tliongli b^ank for a certain period 
from the dale of ils issue. The Bombay Government have since intimated that 
the cjucslioij i>5 under reFGrGnc‘e to the Government of India. 

Idle CoiiimiUee arc not blind to tho aspect of the question to which 
the Atlay (\)mmiltee refer, but at the same time they agree with the views 
previously expi^Os^sed by the Chamber that every effort should he made to 
prevent the evasion of transfer duty. The only constructive suggestion, 
how'ever, winch they are able to make in that connection is that there should 
be iinpostid. a legal obligation on brokers to affix adhe^ve stamiis of the re- 
quisite auiouut to the contract note itself, ni addition to the ordinary stamp 
duty x>uyable on that documGnb. 

Q. 92. — All Si ate fees necessarily contain an element of taxation. 

Q. 9o. — ^The Committee would like to see the abolition of the Enter- 
lainmeiiis tax, hut having regard to the amount of revenue it produces in 
the Bombay Fresideney (Ils. 9] lakhs) they doubt w^hetlior the local Govern- 
ment are in a position to dispense with it. 

Q. 105. — ^They do not consider that any further taxation should he 
imposed on the exiiloitation of, or trade in, minerals, or the posBession of 
mi neb. 

Q, 106, — III both cases the ability to pay niiist be present, but the 
Committee agree that iu category the main enteribn should be the measure 
of the benefits receiv'od. 

Q. 107i— 3n their opinion no further powers of taxation should bo 
given under Bchodule TI of the Bcheduled Taxes Euies, 

Qs. 108 and 109.— Tho criticism of an octroi is, in the opinion of the 
Committee, ’well founded and in the main, the same criticism can he apidied 
to tormina! taxes. Moreover, there is tho grave danger that such taxes may 
develop into transit taxes wdth an incidence Buffieiently heavy to check tho 
growth of trade in a particular city or port without any guarantee that the 
pri^ceeds of the lax will be spent on the dovelopmoiii of the city or port for 
trading purposes. From a commerDial point of view, therefore, they ax'e op- 
posed to the principle of terminal taxes. 


House <uid fani! iu\es appeal lo f)o periecfcly satisiactoi y for local 
pui'iioses. 

Q. Ill* In iVtaicli 1923, tlie Bombay Governiueiit undertook to take 
steps gradually to abolish tolls on provincial roads. This policy has the 
sui^port ol the Chamljer, 

Q. 112. — They consider that it is right that the house and land tax 
snoukl bo levied on the ovner, vho is quite able to shift the burden of the 
tax on to the occupier under normal eircuinstances. 

Legislation ol the natiii’e of the Bent Act may oj^erate against the 
owner, but in any case such legislation !& abnormal. 

Q. 113. — They consider that the limited experience ol public work of 
municipalities as a whole, coupled wilh the want of education that must 
necessarily exist aiuoiigsb various luembeis of those municipalities, afford 
good giounds for limiting tlicir poweis in imposing the rate of tax on land 
and houses, 

Q. 114 . — The (Joiumitteo oi the Chainlior understand that there is no 

limit of exemption fiom house tax in Bombay, and have no comments to 

make on this. 

Q. 116. — I'liero is no profession tax or eomiianies’ tax in lorce in 
the Bombay Piesidency so far as the Committee oi the Chamber are aware 
liut at the instance ol their membeis they had occasion to make represen- 
tations to the Madras Uovoniiiieiit in 1921 and on several subsequent occa- 
sions^ on the subject of tlie lelaiiie 111® Madras City 

Municipal Act, 19] 9 and the Aladras District Municipalities and 
Madras Local Boards Acts ol 1920, which imxiose such taxa- 

tion. The Committee have since been aclvusod that amending Bills to the 
latter Acts were introduced in the Madias Legislative Council m 1923, which 
purports to remove many of the anomalies against which the Chamber^ pro- 
tested, e.g., the basivs of the companies tax has been altered from paid-up 
cajiiial to business turn -over and each comxiany is to be assessed in a Muni- 
cquility, oi local a^eu on hienioss turnover in that locality, with an 

oxemption hmit of Bs, 5,000. Ft has also been made plain that where a 
Council or Local Board levies no companies’ tax all coinxianies shall be liable 
to pay profession tax and that where both taxes are levied only companies 
which aie not assessed to the coinpaiiices’ tax shall be liable tor the iirofessioii 
tax, At the same tunc no definite basis of assessment is laid down for the 
latter tax, the Chairimxn of the Council or Local Board being left entire 
discretion in that re&]>ect and the Committee consider that the difficul- 
ties to which the legislation in questmn has given rise only serve to emphasize 
the undesirability of conceding similar powers to other local bodies and con- 
hrni them in their view that the municipal taxation of such sources of 
income should be restricted as far us possible. 

As regards the manulacture tax on cotton, they cannot do bettor 
than refer the authors of the questionnaire to the literature published by the 
M illo wners’ Associ ation . 

The general views of ihe Chamber on the_ subject ol manufacturing 
excise duties arc de^’cnncd in ^he answer to question 49. 

Q. 119.—ThG Committee of the Chamber would oppose the introduc- 
ilou of any of these taxes, which must, in the main, have the effect of res- 
tricting ti‘*ade, arresting the development of the country and probably, caus- 
ing uneniployiiient, 

Q, 120 (1),*— If by a universal income-tax, an income-tax without any 
limit of exemption is to be inferred, they are not in favour of it and as re- 
gards the suggestion of granting a rebate according to the size of the family, 
while the principle is sound, they consider that it would he quite imprac- 
ticable in India. 

(2) In their answer* to Q. 38. ihe Committee have already signi- 
fied that they woukl favour a Lax on agricultural incomes, subject to certain 
Mmits of exemption. They also favour the imposition of succession or 
death duties, as they have staled in Q, 37. (See also the reply to Q. 137.) 

They agree to the principle of n tax on horses, betel leaf and areca^ 
nuiSj and’ are not opposed to a general wheel tax if it could he made px^acti- 
cahle, but M previously stated, they do not necessarily subscribe to the prln- 
oiple that 'all or mm several of these taxes should be imposed. 


They do not favour a registration fee on marriages or a tax on houses 
ana they regard tobacc'o monopoly, and ta^es on servants and other means 
ol di'^play as being too easy of evasion to he praciicalde. 

They do not iavour a tax on dowi'ies. 

f v'o.ild accept taxes ou advertisements and patent medicines. 

Uie lormer is ahead.'v in oxnt<^nce ir flembav. 

Taxes on costly imported articles of consumption already exist, to 
some extent, in tlie inipoit tT’ilf, 

They do not agree to tlio principle of universal mliahited house duty 
and regard increment value duty as im]>ractieable, 

Qck limited export duty on juie can ho jusiiiicd vide the reply to 

1 1 consider that a duty as Idgh as 25 ]ier {*eni nj i/doroiii would 

tend to kill the demajui. From a rov'einie po nt ot view they would oppose 
an export duty on hlh^ and skitiN and are opposed to a mairiage duty. 

r 1 ^' 121.— The Committee ol the Chnmbei (annot accept as being true 

ot Jndia the statement tliat a tax on tobacco has the advantage of being 
administered at a very low cost. They have already stated in their answer 
to Q. 120, that a tobacco monopoly would be easy of evasion. 

^ Imported tobacco already pays duty but it would be very difficult, in 
their opinion, to levy a tax on all the tobacco grown in tlie country. 

^ Q. 133. — They prefer specifte to ad valorem duties for tobacco 
cigars and cigarettes. 

Qs. 132 and 135. — Since India cannot produce the various qualities 
of tobacco that are imported, the Committee would not favour a heavy duty 
on imports ol maindactuieu toliacco R's preferabie to an excise duty on 
Indian-made tobacco. 

They do not (,! jei t tO ihc pisiu* • Ic ol ,in (liit\ on locally-manu- 

factured lobac(*o foi revenue imrposes piovnled it does not handicap the local 
industry and can he collected nil bout evasion or undue expense. 

Q. 136--The\ voulu not ob]ect o (c) provided smuggling Irom hidhin 
Rtates could be prevented. 

Q. 137.— The CommitUeD leel very strongly that the introduction of 
such duties should be taken into cunsuleration, whether new souiTes of 
revenue are required or not. Vide leplies to Q.. 37 and 120.) 

Q. 13B.— The Coimniitee agree in principle to all tliose methods. 

Q. 139 (3). — If by Federal is to be understood the Central Govern- 
ment, uhey agree vthat all inhentanc'e taxes should be admi'nistered centrally 
subiect to a sub‘^ef|iient distribution among Local Governments. 

Q. 140.^ — ^The Committee ot the Chamber recommend the British 
hvstem for trial, 

Q. 141 .“—They consider method (a) viz: — to apply the tax to the 
share of the deceased, to be appropriate. 

Q. 142.— They accept this proposition. 

Q. 14L— The imposition of duties on inheritance or succession pre- 
suppo.se& a certain standard of honesty amongst the people. There would be 
some difficulty 3.n assessing the duty in the case of movable property other 
than stocks and shares; that difficulty being present m inverse ratio to 
the honesty of the people, but the Committee do not consider that this 
should be made a reason for not attempting to collect the duty. 

Q. 145.^ — The Income-tax Agency. 

Q. 146. — In the opinion of the Committee Es. 1,500 would be an ap- 
propriate exemption limit in India. 

Qs. 147 to 149. — ^^riio Committee of the Gh amber are not prepared to 
attempt to indicate what constitutes a suitable basis for a theoretically cor- 
rect distrxbution of taxes between Central and Provincial Governments, but 
they dosiire to ra-affinu their support to the representation recently made by 
tbe Bombay Government with regard to the Meston Settlement. 

Q, 152.— They agree that export and import texxes must be national 
in character. 

Q. 153. — Bnbscribing as they do, in their answer to Q. 152 to the 
principle of export taxes beiaig naiional in character, it follows that the 
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Committee of the Chamber do not agree that exx)ort duties levied on goods 
that can be identified as the produce of a particular pioviiice should he 
allotted to the province concerned. 

Qs. 154 and 155.— In 1918, the Chamber supported the Burma Cham- 
ber of Commerce^ in a representation to the Government of India urging 
amongst other things that as far as possible a uniform excise system should 
be established for the whole of India and Burma. 

The Committee of the Chamber still subsci ibe to this principle though 
they realise that if prohibition is to lie introduced by one provime and not 
another, it must he necessary for the province which desires total proliihi- 
tion to have the right to reach that end in its own ways, one of vliich might 
be the infiictiou of prohibitive duties. 

It is presumed that this rpiestion lefors only to liquor and drugs. If 
however, ^ excise duties on manufactures of other articles are to be included, 
such as is suggested in Q. 165, they would state their opinion that all duties 
on manufactures should be central and centrally controlled. 

Q. 156. — They agree that income-tax and succession dntios should 
be centrally administered. Iliey can see no reason why a division of the 
proceeds should not be practicable even though it may he arbitrary. It 
should be based of course on equity and in this connection the Ooinnuttoc 
would again refer to the representation of the Bombay Legislative Council 
with regard to the Mesion Betiloment. 

Q. 157. — They see no necessity to alter the arrangement made in 
1923 introducing umfoimiby in the adiinni strati on of the Stamp Aci, and no 
reason why such duties as are now administered locally, should bo centrally 
administered. 

Q. 162.-— The Coinniittee of the Chamber are of opinion ^bab no hard 
and fast line can be drawn Poi oxamide. under ibe existing s>sfcm Pro- 
vincial Governments pay customs duty which is a source of cenii*al revenue 
and they see no objection to this. 

At the same time they agree that as far as pohSible the vf^noim 
Governments should not be allowed to tax the property or transnebions of 
aacn other. 

Q. 163. — if the words \State enxci prise’ include lotal aiitboi ifies, the 
Committee consider that the post office, telegiaphs, irrigation and 
water-supply aio ma^^eis lor State cuie. prise, wheioas bekndiones, ga-,. elec- 
tric lighting and electric pevver are belter nnderlakon by private eiilerpidse 
.. provided the scale of chaiges in the license is limited at present. 

Q. 164. — The Committee of tlie Chamber would not support such 
State monopolies. 

Q. 165. — They would not recommend an extension of the monopoly 
system. 

0 166— Excerit for reasons unconnected \vith revenue, e.g., the con- 
trol of the production of quinine, they repeat that they would not recommend 
the extension of the monopoly system. 

307 ^ — ^They accept the stoAeniont as apidicable, uuiMU 
to conditions in India. 


Messrs. Grantham, FetersoB and SuHvan gaire oral evidence 

as follows 

(The answers were given by IMr, Grantham except wliere the contrary 
is stated.) 

77 ^c Pre^vdenf, Q. — Tmi have been good enough answer quite a 
number of cmestions in onr rather elabox’ate qiiestionnairo. T thinlc we 
mm take as read the preliminary qualifications under which yoii give youi' 
evidence. You say on the subject of incidence, you wish xhat ihis onquiry 
into the incidence of taxation has been preceded by an enquiry m bo the 
taxable capacity of the country. Do you think it would be practicable to 
get any definite idea about the taxable capacity ol the country r 

^ loph; at it from the point of vie-w that miloss one kno\vs the lax- 
ahle capacity of the people, it is ver 5 ^ difficult to make any recommenda- 
tions m to how the system of baxation could bo changed. 
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Q. — There is another committee sitting to consider how you would 
arrive at^ the ta\.d)]e capacity. It is said to he very chlHcnlt to arrive at 
any clohn*'te (ignies, and that when >ou had got them', they wovikl ho out of 
date. (k‘uer«iliy speakiiig, a Chanc^ellor ol tlie Exdieciuer does not worry 
about tho aveiMge uu-cnne. lie only ccuitoins himself with imtting on taxes 
to liit or relievo certain classes. 

A. — Ts it not rather difficult to say which class is paying too little and 
which class is lurying too muchj unless you know exactly what their incomes 
are ? 


f^ir Vevcif llmnpson. Q. — Tn some cases, for instance, tho income-tax, 
the effect is aatomatic; the richer a man, the more he pays. 

A. — But the luilk ol the taxation in India is indirect. 

The Fre&ident, Q, — It is suggested that the poorer classes pay on salt, 
< ■>tton duty, petroleum and matches, but there is a class above that which 
does not make any iaii contribution towards the geneial revenues, such 
O'* fclie -small shojk^uoci. llc' tho iancl assessment and he docs not 

pay much more in taxes than the aveiago cooly. Then there is the landlord 
who is generally dated lo (onstiinte one of the classes that escapes many 
kinds of taxation. You can fell which class is paying its share. 

A. — think we felt that the hulk of the taxation is on the pooi'er 
classes wlio are taxed indirectly. Therefore it is very difficult to put further 
taxation on to them or to take it off unless one has got some idea what 
each man’s inccmio is. 

Q. — ^Your idea is that the poot'cst classes are generally paying the full 
share? 

A.— -Yes, 

Q.— Then yon favour an iiicioaso of tho taxation on higher classes? 

A. — 1 do not think it is a necessary corollary that wo should increase 
their burden. 

Q. — At any rate you think you should not increase it? 

A* — ^Yes, as it would appear to us the poor are sufficiently taxed. 

Sir Percy Thompson, Q.—Take, for instance, salt, how mucE does the 
poorest man pay^P 

Mr. Peterson. A. — The real difficulty is that we do not know how 
much they are paying for salt. 

Q. — From the figures we find that he pays throe annas. 

Mr. Peierson. A. — Are those statistics accurate? I think we feel that 
even if you had figures regarding what a poor man is actually paying, you 
have tio idea as lo wdmt he coulcl acfxially pay. 

The President. Q. — Sven as betw’een the families' in the poor class yom 
ml] find, according to Di\ IMann’s %"ery careful enquiries, enormous varia- 
tions hetw'oen similar classes in different districts. 

A. — that is quite correct. 

Q. — 1 think it U r<’ther dlirnult to . Sixpposing you had the most ela- 
borate statisiicN of difierent classes, how xvould you be able to apply thenx? 

A.“— Btill it is very difficult to say ■without it lioxv thoy should be taxed. 

Sir Percy Thowjn^on. ().— Evoxi wdiere you have got good statistics as 
I in England, it is very difficult to find out the income of the poorest class, 

I fitjch as the agritndtural labourers, 

I 0 X 011 the agricultural labourers in England get more or less a 

I standard 'w^age now. 

f Q.— Even if it xvere practicable to divide India into classes, say 100 

I classes and then gat their incomes, would there not have to be 100 sub- 

divisions? Take the agricultural Inhotirors, don’t you think that their 
wages vary onorniously all over India? 


Mr. Pel e non. A.— 1 don’t think tliey vary very much, Take an aver- 
age village in Bengal and find out the income of an agricultural labourer 
in that village, then you will find that the income of agxdciiltural laboxuw 
Util over Bengal will be very much the same, 
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The PresidpTii. Q. — Tt is very difficult to find out even with one’s own 
servants. One would smoke cigaiettcs and another would smoke hi) is or 
drink liquor. 

A. — I think expenditure on real necessaries of life would not vary 
much. 

8lr Peroj Thompson. Q. — The diffi.cultj’^ is that it is the poorest classes 
who drink most. Is it not rather difficult to hold that the poorest classes 
are overtaxed when they voluntaiily go in for consuming an article which 
involves a very high duty? 

A. — I am afraid T have very little knowledge as to how much the 
up-country people drink. 

Q. — ^We have cei'tainly been told that it is the lower class peoj)le who 
drink. 

A. — If you apply the case to the manufacturing labouring classes in 
Bombay, I should say that you are right. They do spend an extraordinary 
amount on drink proportionate to their wages. 

Q. — I put it to you it is rather difficult to say that a man is o^mriaxed 
when he goes voluntctihy and consumes something which in itsell is subject 
to enoi'mous taxation. 

A. — T quite agree to that. We felt we have very little knowledge 
what his income is at all and vhat he is paying on necessaries of life. 
We have veiy Uttle kiiowlcdgo ol his real budget. 

The F resident. Q. — ^Yon would like to see the collection of family 
budgets extended on the lines wfiich have been recently done by Mr 
Findlay Shirras? 

A. — I think on the whole it would be very useful. 

Df. Ilyder. Q. — You will please look to your answer to Q. 5. You 
say that ‘inasmuch as the majority of the Indian population is agricul- 
tural and they understand ihst the F'Ottlement Officers are in a position 
to furnish accurate stat sties in regard to the area under cultivation, they 
do not consider that a general census ol production is necessary, nor could 
its expense be jus Lifted.” Can you draw a conclusion from that that the 
returns of crops are also accurate? 

A. — you cannot. 

Q. — ^You think these returns ought to be made more accurate? 

A. — Yes, wo have pi'essed for that more than once. 

Q. — Do yon think the same could be aiiplied in the case of the orga-r 
nissed industries also, like cotton, jute, etc., on the following points, what 
is the total amount of produce, the crops, wages, prices, etc., to ascertain 
the economic condition of five million people every year? 

A. — have already recommended in our written evidence to the 
Economic Enquiry Committeo that it should he done. 

gather fi’om your answer that the census of production would not 
be worth the cost, 

A. — That is as regards agricultural produce. 

Q. — ^Do you think it would cost us a gi'Oat deal? 

A. — ^I think what was behind onr idea was that the existing depart- 
ments should be able to get on with this work without any unusual esLab- 
li&hinent for this* particular work, 

Q. — I am interested in your answer to Q. 13. You are opposed to any 
manner of Government commercial undertaking? 

— ^Yes, very definitely. 

Q.-— Even if this relates to naturally monopolistic undertakings? 

A. — If it is in a matter like salt, we should not oppose it. 

Q,— Tliiaik of the undertakings which are of a monopoly nature from 
the vei^y nature of the case. 

A.— Oould you state m instance, Sir? 
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Q. — H HI [ways. 

A. — On the whole we are opposed to State I’ailways. 

The Malun'ujadhiuija Bahadur of Burdxoaii. Q. — BonH you thuik that 
raih\a.^rt in al]nQ>t m eveiy eouiibrj aie piactica]].v becoming State railvvays 
no\vada.\sV 

A. — 1 ani oppo‘-ed to State railways in this coinitry or in anj’ other 
country. 

Q. — ^You are opjDOsed to the State stepping in where private onter- 
prise^ should be allovicd lo have its (bailee? 

A. — ^Wo think there is more enterxirise and moi^e economy if it is done 
]jy private enterprise than by the State. 

Q, — Don’t you think people will have better chances of having their 
grievances rerhcsscd with a cuiiipan>-i un lailuay than viitli a State iailwa> 
authority? 

A. — Certainly. 

J))\ Faranjpue, Q. — Do you think the same principle would apply in 
the case of Indian lailways where the capitalists are generally foreign? 
Don’t you think that your statement loquues modilication ? 

A. — None whatever. 1 do not think that makes any difference at all. 

Br, Ryder. Q. — When coming to Q. 18, supposing these were operated 
b.\ a company and it made a profit, and then you would say dieio as an 
elomont ol taxation? 

A. — did not recommend that port administration should be under 
company inanagoment. 

(J. — Tlie point is tlp\. Eveiy thing that State takes is really in the 
nature ol a lax in piovidmg poll <ind harbour lacilitios. li these iacilitios 
were j^rovidod by a private cominere al company, then you w^ould say that 
what tile companies (barge is also a tax-* 

A. — We assume throughout that there should b(' no on the 

l^ort dues. 

Dr. Faranjpye. Q. — Do you think there is an element of taxation in 
it? 

A.—Yes. 

J)r. Ilifdei. Q . — Yen ‘*ay at the end that they should, however, yield no 
surplus to the general revenue. If these poits were all run by xnuvate com- 
panies, they would at the end of the j’ear distribute XJ^’^^hts; you would 
call tills sum of moneys a return for the seiuiees rendered, but il the State 
makes protUs and adds to the general revenue, you say there is an element 
oi taxation. 

A. — ^We have said that either foes should be reduced or surpluses 
should be spent on improving or extending the x^ort. 

Q. — ^Bo jmii think any private commercial company w^ili do that? Do 
you apply this xjrinciple to your own business? 

A . — I still do not see how this cxiiesbion applies to ports. The success 
of administration of ports may be very largely due to the fact that the 
; governing bodies consist of non-Government members. 

Dr, Faranjpye. Q. — I shall put to you the examxde of a tramway com- 
pany. In some xdaces tramways are managed by local bodies. Do you nxean 
j to say that they should make no profit and that, if they happened to make 

I a profit, they should reduce their fares? 

I A. — have never said that. 

I Q. — in answer to Q. 18, >ou say that ^‘the Committee consider that 

I wdiile dues levied under the Indian Ports Act and under the Port Trust and 

I similar Acts are levied for a special purpose, they must at the same time 

i iail withni the categoiy of hidiiect tasatimi”. 

A.'-^-l’hat applies purely to ports. 

Ci.— Can you not conceive of a port being managed by a private firm? 

, A.— 4 should not like to see an Indian port managed by a private firm 

tircumstanccs. 
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The Mahamjadhimja Bahadur of Burdwan, Q. — ^Is ii because ports 
would be au unlimiled souice of in coin eF 

A. — ^Besides, the management of poits has very great effect on. tbe trade 
of the country. 

The President. Q. — In South America you have many cases of ports 
managed by rujina^b. 

A. — ^Yes, it is done in England too. 

I)i\ Paraiijpije. Q. — In that case, what do you think of the profits made 
out of the management of ports: is .t taxation or not? 

A. — In the case of a private company which makes profits out of ports 
and distributes them to its shaieholdei’s^ obviously it as taxation. It is 
taxation on one chib's ol people by anothei. 

Sir Percy Thom%}Son, Q. — Qs. 33 and 41 : you would not like to see the 
rates of income-tax increased until such time as the machinery for the 
collection ol the tax is imx)io\cd. Is it nob impioMiig? 

A. — ^There has been improvement, but I think thei'e is still a great 
deal of room for further improvement. 

Q. — Have you any suggestion to make as to how the machinery could 
be improved? 

A. — 1 do not think I have. 

Q. — One suggestion has been made to us that non-olficial bodies shouid 
be associated with the income-tax assessors. Do you think it is a possible 
suggestion ? 

A. — i do not think so. 

Q. — Do you think that tax-payers would object to their competitors 
knowing details of their income? 

A.— I think so. 

Q. — ^Why should they object lieio? As you know, in England, the in- 
come-tax is administered by unofficial bodies known as District Oonums- 
sioners. 

A. — Information travels very quickly lu this country. 

Q. — Do you think there will be any harm in having, in big towns like 
Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, a noii-oificial body selected from among 
commercial men to whom there should bo a right of aiipeal without going 
to the higher official? 

A. — We would rather appeal to the higher official or to the High Court. 

Q. — ^Would you see any harm if you had ilie option? You need not go 
to this body. There is a considerable body of opinion in this country which 
rather resents the official being judge and jury in his own case. In Calcutta 
the Chamber of Commerce told us that there wmuid be no difficulty in getting 
suitable men to act, in Madras they iver© not quite so sure. 

A. — ^I think there would be great difficulty in Bombay to got suitable 
men* 

Q. — Don’t you think you would bo able to get a reliable body of half 
a dozen men to act as non-official assessors? 

A.-"— 1 can only say that we would rather appeal to the income-tax officials 
or to the High Court than to a body of jarivate assessors. 

Dr. Pararfpyc. Q.-—E suppose there are people of lower position who 
feel that they do not ahvays got justice from the officers of the department: 
won’t such people feel temxated to refer questions to unofficial assessors? 

A. — Even poorer people have the right of aiipoal. I was not awar® 
that that feeling existed, 

Q. — ^At any rate, there has been a good deal of feeling that ax^peak 
should be addres>sed to courts* 

A.— Wo should be quite prepared to see appeals lodged to the High 
Court* 

Sir Percy Thominon, Q. — ^Yott would not suggest a right of appeal^ lo 
the IJigh Court except on a question of law? Otheinviso you are using 
the High Court for a purpose for which it was nedtlier intended nor 
qualified* ^ 
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A. — I think the uppoals to the High Court would have to be on ques- 
tions of law. 

The Alalirnajadlihaja Balindur of Ihndiran. Q. — Bupposing a strong case 
was made out that the right of appeal should be to soineljodj^ outside the 
Income-tax Department, what would he the kind ol body ;\(m would suggest? 
There is, as you know, very often in this country an unnecessary suspicion 
against the executive autliorities, and the toncloncy always is to plump 
for a judicial authority. 

The President. Q. — May T suggest an alternative? If a strong case 
were made out confirming the suspicions of the executive authority, would 
not the remedy be to rolorm the executive authority? 

811 Percy Thompson. Q, — 1 do not think T can agree there. There is a 
tendency in every country for officials to support one another. 

A. — May I ask if the appeal to the proposed non-official body is to be 
on questions of law^ or on questions of tact? 

Q. — On either questions oi fact or of lawx Thej would be final on ques- 
tions ot fact subject to a right ol aiipeal to the High Court on questions 
of lawx It it IS optional, I cannot see how^ it damnifies au,>body. Everything 
depends on wdiether the unofficial body w^ould be reputable, ivould deal fairly 
and wmuld act in an honorary capacity. 

Jlfr. Peterson, A, — I do not think you would have any chance of getting 
an honorary body. It would bo a very unpleasant task. 

Q. — There is no such difficulty in England; it is a thing which is 
rather sought after. 

A. — Gondits-ons in England are rather different. There is a far closer 
control over income-tax. 

Q. — May we take it thou that you do not consider that you would 
get a suitable body to act in iilaces like Bombay? 

A. — I do not think w'c could. 

The Presideiif. Q.— You think that, provided the administration can be 
imiirovcd, income-tax is one of the taxes which can bo sloeponed in the 
matter ol graduation? 

A.— Yes. 

Sir Perry Tho)iipson. Q.—I think everybody wdii agree that in inin- 
eiple there is a case for taxing earned in comes at a lighter rate than un- 
earned incomes. 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — [n India we are told that there is not a very large amount of un- 
earned incomo, it is wdth the rich people; also at present, by far the largest 
source of unearned income, viz., rents on agricultural lands, is not taxed 
at all. 

A. — I have no knowledge of the amounLs of earned and unearned in- 
come in India. 

Q. — ^We are told that it is relatively small: at any raLe, the biggest 
form of unearned income, viz., rents, is not taxed at all. To take all the 
trouble to differentiate hetw’'Gen the small amount of unearned income and 
the large amount of earned income and to leave agricultural rents entirely 
free from either looks a little meticulous. 

A. — ^Wouicl agricultural rents remain uniaxed if you differentiated 
between earned and unearned incomes? 

Q. — That is a very big question ; if they were taxed it would put a wholly 
different comxjlexion on the matter. ^Inasmuch as rents are not taxed, it 
seems to me that you are only making a very partial application of the 
principle. 

You say ihat super-tax is a bad tax. But if some sort of tax of 
that kind is to remain, you would prefer that it sEouId remain in its present 
form? 

A,— Yes. 

Q. — ^Is there any logic In excluding the first Rs. 60,000? 

the extent that we should like all excluded, there is logic hi it. 
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Q.— -TJio tax ib one anna in the rui)ee on x^rofits above Ks. 5 O 5 OOO, 
supposing the same yield could be obtained by taxing all x>rofits at the 
rate oi half an anna in the rupee^ do you think it would be lair to do bO? 
You may have a comi^any with very rich shaieholders which is not making 
Rs. 50,000: on the other hand, you may have a large company making 
profits of over Rs. 50,000 winch is distributed among small shareholders. 

A. — 1 think the point is that super-tax does pi event expansion oi 
trade and one would like to see a free portion which is not taxed to super- 
tax at all. 

Q, — Still, if you tax the free portion and lighten the burden on the 
portion above the exemption limit, aren’t you much more likely to encourage 
enterprise? 

Mr. Peterson. A. — There are many small companies which are not 
taxed at all at present, but you propose to tax them : that is not the 
idea ol a super-tax. ^Fiie idea 01 a super-tax is that you do not tax until 
a certain amount of jirofit has been earned. 

Q. — Rut surely both the income-tax and the super-tax on companies 
are taxes on individuals. 

Mr. Peterson. A. — ^The fact that the shareholders of the company are 
rich or makes no dMieieuce to the incidoneo ol taxat on. 

Q. — ib lalls ullimutel} on the shardirldcis. 

A.— ’Our objection is that it hampers Lhe development of the company; 
if you put it on the first Rs. 50,000, it would still further hamper the 
development of the company. 

Q. — I suggest that you encourage the development of the coinxiany in 
cases where the company is making more than Rs. 50,000. 

A. — 1 do not think so : X think you ^ must hayo a free portion first. 

1 think ve would rather have tho ireo portion as it is. 

The Prehidetii. Q. — in dealing with double taxation, you say that 
^‘super-tax operates with undue severity on companies with capital invested in 
subsidiary companies.” Would it be possible to make an allowance for that 
aud in malung up the accoujiLs ol tho pareiifc company ior supor-tax, uuuld 
it be possible to exclude money received from subsidiary companies? 

Mr, Peterson. A. — The actual objection is this : a company which makes 
profits pays sujier-tax on those profits : when the profits of that company 
aio i>aid to the parent company, that coinpaiiy again pays sujior-tax on 
the same profits. The individual sharehoideis themselves pay super-tax 
and so 011 the oiiginal jirofits super-tax is paid three times. 

Q. — In making up the accounts of the fiarent company, you might 
he allowed to deduct anything received from the subsidiary company on 
which super-tax was already paid. 

Mr, Peterson. A. — ^The income-tax officer would not allow that to bo 
done. 

Q,— Of eoui’be, legislation would be necessary. If it was caiwied out, 
would that be a i^racticable arrangement? 

A . — Any arrangement of that kind would meet our objection. 

The Maliarajadhlraja Bahadur of Burdwan. Q. — ^In your Presidency 
there is no permanent settlement, and nateally you are more free to 
consider -blie question of levying an income-tax on agxicnltural incomes. In 
Bengal, where there is a pei'manent settlement, the Chamber of Commerce 
were chary to suggest an income-tax on agricultural incomes. You say that 
^‘the Committee see no reason why the surplus income derived by agri- 
culturists after paying land revenue should not be subject to^ income-tax 
on the existing scales, but they realize that there would be difficulties in 
arriving at assessment, owing to the illiteracy of the agricultural classes.” 
Would you levy it as a universal tax? 

A. — ^Yes, subject to the limit that we have suggested, viz., Rs, 1,500. 

Q. — ^It has been suggesfccd that the income-tax on agricultural incomes 
should be levied universally as a substitute for land revenue 5 there is also 
another proposal to levy it as a sort of double tax; i.o., over and above the 
land revenue. jWhat would you prefer? 
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A. — If you consider land rorenne to bo a tax, then I mhouid call that 
double laxaiion 

Q. — And voii would levy it uii a gr<iduated scale on incomes above 
Rs. 1,500 derived ti'oni agriculture? 

A. — Yes, alter deducting land revenue. 

]Jr. Faicutjpyc. Q. — Land revenue would be regarded as pait of the 
cost of (uiltivation. 

A— Yes. 

Sii P P' 1 11 } Thomp^tm. Q. — Your answer to Q. 45. The suggestion in ilie 
quest' on was that, in order to get the tax on dividends of bearer secur ties, 
t you should levy income-tax by way of a stamp duty. It was not intended to 

have the stamp duty in addition. Are you taking Q, 45 as applying only to 
^ n OA ernn tent fc ecu r ities ? 

, A. — ^We wore taking it as mainly applying to Governnionb securities, 

Q. — Haven’t Government got any bearer securities? 

A. — There is Goveinmeni paper: promissoi'y notes are more or loss 
bearer securities. 

Q. — Is not a promissory note a promise to pay a definite amount 
on a certain date? 

A. — It is. 

Q. — I do not think it would apply, because there is not a definite 
amount to bo paid as interest in the case of the Government paper. The 
idea of the .stamp duty was that you should have a hoar'^r security with 
coupon'^ attached tor intoiest, I do -think .niybotly suggested tha* in 
the case of sbort-ierin secunlies you should have the stamp: it was only 
“•uggosted in the ease of perpetually recurring payments of dividends. 

A. — hi any case, if the stock changes hands, the interest is taken into 
f ^ uonsidoration by the intermediate buyer. 

Q. — Is not that fair, because each of the intermediate buyers would 
lake iiccount ol the fact that there wa^ inemne-Lax? 

A.— It will present difficulties. 

Q. “—“Suppose you have a 5 per cent security for ^01 00 and that when the 
hall-yearly dividend is due, the stock is sold. Won’t the purchaser take 
account of the lact that the dividend will be subject to income-tax? 

A. — It is not quite cleai ivhat tcim ot beurei semirilies is meant. 

Q. — Bay, you hold bearer shares in some English or French company 
with a lot ’ of coupons altadiod. You c isli those coupons as they tail due 
and dividends aro declared. The coupons are payable to bearer. In England 
and on the Continent there is a good deal of evasion of tax on those coupons, 
because the authorities are unable to get at them. 

A, — ^I do not think we have any shares of that khid here. As a matter 
of fact, we do take income-tax on all payments of dividends. 

Q. — ^Yon are satisfied with the system of assessment on the basis of the 
• previous year’s profits? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q.“ — There is one disadvantage, and that is, in the case of an inconte 
s which fluctuates very widely, it will pay more if the tax is levied on the 

i basis of the pi’evious jmar’s income than if it has to pay on the average 

of three years’ income. Take the case of a company which makes no profit 
I iu one ,^oar and makes a profit of Rs. 1,00,000 the next year. It pays 

I more than if it made Rs. 50,000 each year, 

^ A.— On the whole, it is preferable to pay on the provioxis year, and not 

on three years’ average. 

I The President. Q.— Now, lei us come to taxes on consumption. You 

say that salt and matches are suitable for this form of dtiiy. Ft has been 
1 : brought to onr notice that the present rate of toriff on matches has given 

rise to an enormous amount of smuggling, and also to the making of matches 
behind the customs walk It appears that they aro building up a very 
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unstable industry, because once tlie tariff is reduced tlie whole thing would 
tumble down like a pack of cards. If a tax on matches is a proper form 
of Government revenue, would it not be more satisfactory to have a mabcli 
monojioly ? 

A. — ^You mean the giving of a monopoly to private enterprise? 

Q. — ^Yes, 

A. — I would object to such a monopoly. 

Q. — ^Tn this country looking to the small amount of law material 
available for the manufacture of matches, would it not he most profitable, 
from the revenue point of view, to give a monopoly of imports to private 
enterprise ? 

A. — A monopoly would be distinctly dangerous. It cuts out all 
competition. 

Q. — Do you think there is any chance of a useful local industry being 
fostered P 

A. — cannot see why a local industry could not he built up. 

Q. — Ilave you got the raw materials? 

A. — Some of them. 

Q. — As for instance? 

A. — ^A cei-tain amount of timber which is actually used. 

Q. — My information is that timber is being imported. 

A. — Hitherto the practice was to import a groat deal of the timber. 

But now local timber is being used to some extent. 

Q.-^For a time ail the raw material was being impoi’ted, and matches 
were made out of purely imported materials and that was called a match 
industry. 

A. — ^But matches are now being made actually out of the local wood. 

Q. — ^Then you would be opposed to a monopoly? 

A.-— Yes. 

Q. — On the ground of fostering a local industry? 

A. — On the ground that it wonld tend to exclude all competition in 
the supply of an article of general consumption. 

Q. — Because competition reduces prices? 

A. — It keeps them at the proper level. 

Q. — The assumption is that you want to keex^ prices at a level where 
you can get the maximum revenue, and if the monopoly is given, the 
monopolist would have to sell matches at a fixed price. 

A. — ^Then, I presume Government could raise the import duty 

accoi'dingly. 

Q.— The difficulty of the import duty is that it has given rise to 
uncontrollable smuggling and importation of the raw materials which are 
made up in the country. 

A. — presume if the industry is built up in the country, the Government 
would lose the revenue, unless an excise duty were imposed. 

Q. — ^Yes, and it becomes not worth while to continue the tariff, and if 
the tariff is taken the industry will be killed by competition. It is surely 
very unsound from the business point of view to build up an industry like 
that by simply nialdng up the imported materials behind the tariff wall. 

— If the tariff is to be taken off at the end, then it is unsound. 

Q. — ^Is it not the fact that the industry is built up by importing timber 
from abroad? 

A.— It used to he the case, but it is gradually changing. I think more 
local timber is being used now. 

Sir Pero^ Thompson, Q,-— We are told that ib is difficult to get the 
timber locally. 

A.-^Ho real efforf wae made before. 
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The Fre^ideni. Q. — Tlie industry has been going on practically for the 
past twenty years. 

A.-" But it was not properly organised, there was no capital behind it, 
and no real olTovi made to get the timber locallj^ 

Q. — Is there any large capital behind the nianiifactiire of matches from 
local timber now? 

A. — T cannot^ say what capital there is behind it, but I understand 
that local timber is being used. 

Q. — T thought lhat the only concern of any importance w^as depending 
entirely on imported material. 

A. — do not think so. 

Q. — ihink the concerns which use the local timber are quite small. 

A. — T think there has been a growth in the use of local timber. 

Tir. Paranipye. Q . — The result of giving monopoly to one foreign firm 
would ho making this country depend entirely on a foreign country for an 
essential article of consumption, and in an emergency like a war ihe 
r*ounti\v wmuld have io go without matches. Will not that he the ease? 

A. — T am not in favour of giving a monopoly to any one. 

The Prcsideiif. Q, — Tn yoMv answer to Q. 68, you refer to supple- 
mentary inpmrt duties on foreign liquors. Would you give us your ex- 
perience of ihe woi’king of that? 

A.^ — T do not know if that is levied now. 

Q. — ^Tn Bomhav don’t you put now a supplementary import duty on 
foreign liquor in lieu of vend fee? 

A. — I do not know that, Sir. 

Q. — It is eitlier a customs duty or a vend fee, hut it works out feo 

the* same effoc't. I am told that one ohjoction taken to that is, that although 

it is a vend fee it affects iransactiouvS by private importers. 

A. — Does it apply to liquor that goes up-couiiiry through tho Bombay 
l>ort ? 

Q. — if it goes out of the Presidency, ihe impoiier obtains a refund 
from the Customs Department. 

A.— Ab long as it is not definitely a customs duty and is payable only 
on liquor consumed in tiie Presidency, we do not^ object. But we object 

on principle to anyth iag in the nature of a transit tax. Tf it is a local 

tax on iocid consumption, wo should not object, 

Q. — I may ex]}]aiii the way tho thing has developed. At first they 
demanded a lixea Juinsc fee, but the sale^ were varying and th€*y wanted 
to tax the licensees in proportion io their sales. Tt was difficult to get at 
the books, an^ so the uliimaio arrangement was to impose so much per 
gallon as a supplementary duty. 

A, — Our objection is mainly to a customs duty or import duty affecting 
liquor going all over India. 

Q.— -Ton say in your answer to Q. 79 : ^‘It is a matter of common 
knowledge that the smuggling of .surh articles as sugar, matches, silk and 
silk thread into British India through Cuteh, Kathiawar and Portugiiese 
and French India is extensivolj^ practised. ” Do you think in some of these 
eases, lowei* duties would give a better return? 

A.— It is difficult to say in the case of an aid)icle like matches where 
the duty is 200 per cent. 

Q. — ^lu answer to Q. 83, you say: “There is very real danger of 
specific duties on articles in universal use being pitched and kept at too 
high a level”. Have you any experience of the new customs duty on 
cigarettes, the spoeific duties rei'cntly introduced? 

A.— I do not think we have had time to base any conclusion on this. 
But wo felt that the recently imposed duty on sugar was pitched at too 
high a lovek !f sugar conios down to pre-war* prices, the ciuiv, T lake it, 
#ill Imvo io he raducod, 
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_Q. — Tliat is to say, the ad valorem duty has been converted into a 
specific duty, and ii the price falls, the specific duty will be, compared 
to the value, too high. 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^You say in answer to Q. 87, that taxes are already imposed or about 
to be imposed in Bombay on advertisements. We cannot find any such 
tax imposed by Government. 

A. — think the municipality taxes advertisements, not newspaper adver- 
tisements, but posters and placards. 

Dr. Faranjpye. Q. — The tax was imposed only last year. Now, would 
you impose a tax on newspaper advertisements? 

A. — 1 think not. 

The Fresidenb. Q. — Do you know how the municipality levies this 

duty? 

A. — do not know. I should rather think they let out the right to 
put up these boards to contractors and charge the contractors so much for 
each advertisement. 

Sir Fercy Thompson. Q. — They cannot let out the right to post adver- 
tisements on private xireinises. 

A. — could not tell you. 

The President. Q. — ^Then you mention a duty on betting. How does 
the matter stand now? 

A. — They say that a Bill is to be brought in. 

Dr. Faran^pye. Q. — A tax on betting does not require a Bfil. The 
Turf Club is licensed, and as a condition of the license they may be made to 
pay a percentage of the takings of the toiaMzator. 

A. — Surely that would need legislation. How c^n a license he given 
on those conditions? 

The President. Q. — Then you mention motor cars. There you do not 
refer to the customs duty. 

A. — ^There is a municipal tax on motor cars. 

Dr. Faranjpye. Q. — ^You mean the vehicle tax? 

A.—Yes. 

The President. Q. — One suggestion that has been made is that you 
should have a provincial tax on motor cars, just like the English tax, and 
motor cars shonld then be exempt from the tolls. Would you approve of 
jt plan on those lines? 

have already said that tolls should he abolished, 

Q. — ^It has been suggested that the greatest objection to the toll tax is 
from motorists, who consider it a great nuisance. 

A.— I do not see why tolls should not be abolished. Government have 
stated that they are going to do so. 

Q. — Suppose it is not possible to abolish them, would you have a plan 
like this for exempting motor cars? 

A, — do not see why there should' he any differentiation between the 
country carts and motor cars, 

Q.— The difficulty is that country carts do not use the metalled roads 
as frequently as the motor cars. You can impose a general vehicle tax 
on motor ears, but if you do that in the case of country carts, ^^ou will 
be taxing carts which do not use these roads at all. 

A, — 1 have seen up-country hullock-carts iising these metalled roads. 

Q.-^^A great many of them are right in the villages, and they never 
get a chance of usmg the main roads. 

^A.-^-That sort of tax would become an undue tax on motor cars, 

it » not done in England? 

A.^Xn England there are no bullock*'Carts. 
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Mr. Feferson. A. — Very few people who own car& in Bombay tour in 
the inofussiL I do not think I have paid a toll lor several years. As it is 
1 pay a tax ior using ihe car in the tounj hnt if >oii put a provincial 
tax on iny car^ T may have to iiay a much larger sum than i>s otherwise 
necessary. 

Q. — ^Then, we come to stamx3S. You make a very interesting suggestion 
‘dhat there should he imxiosed a legal obligation on brokers to affix 
adhesive stainph of the requisite amoiiut to the contract note itself , in 
addition to the ordinary stamp duty i>ayable on that document.” Do 
contract notes pass in the case of all sales of shares? 

A. — ^Yes. All sales of shares made by brokers. 

Q. — Government have leeontly introduced a uniform form. 

A. — They have suggested that the Stock Exchange should do so. 

/Sf/r ibrn/ Thoinjison. Q. — Do the Stock Exchange regulations require 
that contiact notes should he usecl.^ 

A. — Yes. 

Q.—ls it not purely a matter of Stock Ext ban ge regulation? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — The Stock Exchange might abrogate that I’egulation. 

A.— Tf they did, ihe Bombay Government would have to intervene. 

The Premlent. Q. — Then it really comes to this, that you will have 
to legislate at long last that the Stock Exchange should see that every 
contract for purchase and sale of stocks and shares should be reduced io 
writing, as in England. 

A.—Yes. 

Q. — Don’t you think there is a largo amount of contracts which would 
not he reduced io writing at all? I am just suggesting that if you put 
a fairly heavy ad valorem duty on the contract note, the Stock Exchange 
might he inclined to say, it is purely a legulation ot our own, and we shall 
nob enforce contract notes, iii which case Lhe duty would not yield much. 

A. — ^We do nob think that this suggestion of ours is an ideal suggestion. 
What we are up against is the system of keeping blank transfers for a long 
time. If the Stock Exchange is not prepared to make those transfers 
absolute at each settlement, the only other suggestion was to affix the stamrys 
on the contract note. 

Q. — Would it be unreasonable to legislate that a transfer should not 
be registerahle if it is not presented within a certain time? You forbid 
secretaries of companies under penalty from registering transfers out of 
time. 

A. — ^That would mean that the transfer form would have to be dated 
^ in the first instance. That is not done at present. 

Q. — ^Would it be a good alternative to require the secretary of a company 
before he transfers the shares to satisfy himself by seeing the contract 
note? 

A. — do not think so. 

Q. — How does he satisfy himself at present that a transfer has taken 
I place? 

I A.— He gets the transfer deed signed by both parties and diily stamped. 

I 

j Q. — you have an nd vaIore?n duty on the contract note, you would 

, have to reduce or abolish the duty on the transfer deed. 

i A. ---There is a likelihood. 

i Sir Prrrjf Thompson. Q . — In England there is an ad mlorem duty on 

i * the contract' note and on the transfer also. Of course, it might lead to 

i there being no transfer. 


Mr. Petenoiu A, — idea is to levy a duty on each transfer. At 
present before the tratisfer is made, the deed passes through fifteen or 
sixteen hands. 

fhr PresuleM, Q.—WouH it really be objectionable to aak the 
secretary of a company before effecting a transfer to see the contract ncteF 
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Sir Percy Thomjjson. — Tlioro may not bo one. In any ca&e yoxi vvonld 
have to see the whole .series, includitig those executed by people who have 
no further interest in the matter. 

A. — There may have been five or six transfers in a day. 

Sir Percy Thompson. Q. — If the Stock Exchange is sympathetic and 
do what they can to enforce coxitract notes, that might jirobably solve the 
question. 

Mr, Peterson. A. — your duty is fairly low there would not be any 
objection, bub if it is high you night impede dealings in stocks and shares*. 

Mr. Grantham. A. — The best people who can deal with this are the 
people directly concerned with it. You might ask a prominent broker or 
member of the Stock Exchange. We can only say that there is great 
objection to leaving these transfers open for a long period. 

Q. — Can yon teii us what documents pass in the produce exchanges? 

A. — In the Cotton Exchange it is purely a contract note. 

Q. — ^A\^hat applies to the Stock Exchange applies to that also'^ 

A. — In the Cotton Exchange there i.^> legislation by Covermnent that no 
transaction is legal unless it is done under the rules of the East India Cotton 
Association. 

Q. — ^What Act is that? 

A. — It is an Act that came into force when the Cotton Contracts Board 
went out of existence. 

Q. — Every transaction must be reduced to writing? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — At present pay two annas stanq). 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^Would it bo piacticabic to kw y low ad valorem duty on that? 

A. — do not think so, 

Q. — ^Why do you object to an ad valorem duty on the contract note as hi 
the case of the Cotton Exchange? 

A. — I think we are dealing with a raw iiroduct that cannot stand heavy 
taxation. 

Q. — I do not think you will object to a small tax on transactions in 
cotton, 

A. — do not think you can put a tax on the transfer of raw material. 
It does not come under the same category as shares and stocks. This will 
hit the cultivators also. Further, it will diive people outside the exchange. 

Q. — would become a turnover tax on cotton. 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Is there anything to distinguish genuine transactions from those 
which are purely gambling ones? 

A. — ^Non© whatsoever, 

Q. — How will you distinguish between a genuine transaction and a 
speculative transaction? 

A. — ^It is impossible to divide it. 

Q. — Gan anybody conduct a transaction outside the association? 

A. — No; you can do a transaction only through a member of the associa- 
tion and under its rules. Kutcha Kandi is transacted outside the association, 
but it is illegal and there is no recourse in law. 

The President, Q. — ^Eef erring to octroi, you say: “Moreover, there is 
the grave danger that such taxes may develop into transit taxes with an 
incidence suf^ciently heavy to check the growth of trad© in a particular 
city. . . P Has it so happened hitherto? 

A^'^We have got no terminal ta^c hero yet. 

You have got in the Presidency octroi and terminal taxes and also 
a tax on cotton, which is primarily a transit tax. 

A.-^We recently replied to the Bombay Municipality on a suggestion 
of tfeeirs to impose a terminal tax. We have strongly objected to it. 
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Q. — ^¥oii have got Lliis tax on cotton in tlio iip-country municipaiitios P 

A.— Ye.s. 

Q.^ — ^llave you objected to it there? 

A.— We have not objected to the tax being levied in up-country munici- 
palities. 

Dr, Fanuijpyc. Q. — ^For instance, the municipality of Dhulia gives 
service for the tax they levy, because they say that their roads are used 
for carrying the cotton. 

A. — It may levy the tax on peojjie who use die roads bub not on i^eople 
through whom the transaction on cotton passes. 

The r resident, Q. — In your answer to Q. 116, you object to the Madras 
profession tax as veil as to the companie& tax. Tlieic is nou an amending 
Bill in accordance uitli your view. You say there: “(At the same tune} 
no dehnito basis of assessiiiont is laid down ior the latter tax, the chair- 
niaii of the council or local board being fell entire discretion in that 
respect, and the coniiuitlee consider that the difficulties to which the 
legislation in ciueation has given rise only serve to emphasize the un- 
desirability oi conceding similar iiowers to other local bodies and confirm 
them in their view that the municipal taxation of such sources of income 
should be restricted as far as possible.’^ 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — But it has been suggested to us that it is desirable to tax the 
small non-agriculturai class in ibis way. 

A. — ^Are you talking of tax on cai>ital or on profession? 

Q.— I am talking of the profession tax, which is for tlio smaller non 
agricultural communiby, like the Ikmiyas, 

A. — ^Is it not possible for the municipality to levy a house tax? I think 
house tax would bo a tairer tax than octroi. 

Q. — ^Would it initigato your objection if this tax is collected through 
the Income-tax Department ? 

A. — Personally i do not like xirofession tax. 

Sir Fercy Thompson. Q.—ln many parts of India octroi has been 
abolished. This was the main ^source of income ior many municipalities. 
You must find some means to replace this revenue which they have lost. 

Mr. Feteison. A.—In Bengal in most municipalities they have tried 
to get rid of profession and other miscellaneous taxes and consolidated 
them into a house or holding tax. 

Dr. Faranjpye, — House tax will be the best in places where house>s are 
in gi'oat doinaiitl. Take a town like Satara. There are big houses ivith 
hardly any tenants to occupy them. In such cases, the owners themselves 
will have to pay the tax. 

The Fresident. Q . — ^You object both to profession tax and octroi? 

A. — Yesj but I wmuld prefer profession tax to octroi. 

Q. — You do not object to the duty on tobacco in principle, but owing 
to the difficulty of levying it? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Dr, Faranjpye. Q,— -You are against the levy of a small registrabion 
fee for marriages? 

A. — object to it on the ground that it would cause hardship to poorer 
people. 

Q.*— You advocate death duty for India. In England they have estate 
duty as well as succession duty. 

A.— We can have both here. 

The President, Q.— You say that Rs. T.,600 would be the appropriate 
exemption limit for India. Ts it with regard to both succession and estate 
duties? 

A.— For both. 

Dr, Eydm\ Q.— Even if the inheritor Is a distant relation? 

A* — ^Yes* 
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jQr. ParGiijpyG. Q. — ^What would be a fair rate for a pioi)eiTjy oi over 
one lakh in your opinion P 

— X have not gone into the (question as to what the rate should be. 

Sir Pet 61/ Thompson. Q.—There is a large number of Europeps who, 
though they do not give up their home domicile, live out here m inaia 
all their life. What would you do in their case? 

— They must be treated as in the case of income-tax. 

Q,__If man is domiciled in England, he is charged te death duty on 
the whole of his property wherever his estate is. Would you charge a 
European in India on the whole of his property or on the property situate 
in India ? 

A —He sliould not be made to pay more than the maximum he would 
have to paj in either country. Ho can ho given the same treatment ulrat 
is given for income-tax purposes. 

The Fresident. Q.— If any goodfs are put in the market with a new 
trade-niai'k, is it ri'gistered with the Chamber of Commerce r 

4 —No but the Millowners’ Association register tickets and stamps. 

1 think trade-marks aie merelv advcriised in the imwspapers. But foi 
infringment of trade-marks, a person car be prosecuted.^ 

Q _1 think thoio is no harm in Government registering trade-marks? 

A.— The actual revenue will be very small in all probability. 

Dr. Paranjpye. Q. — Proof in case of a prosecution will be easier? 

^ Yos. 

The President. Q.— Do you wish to add anything with regard to the 
division of pi'oceeds? 

A.— I have nothing to add. 

Dr. Faranjpye. Q— You are against the Meston Settlement P 

_„Y'0g^ 

The President. Q.— You would agree to the division, if the heads of 
revenue are divided on the same principle for all the provinces? 

A— What the Bombay Govornnieut put forward in tbeir ropresentauion 
to the Government of India was that they should have a share in the 

income-tax collected. ,. . . , x i 

Sir Percy 'Ihompson. Q.— Is it fair to base a division on the actual 

collection inside a province? 

A —Not entirely. I think the Bombay Government made a reduction 
on account of income-tax collected in this province for outside sources. 

n —The headquarters of a particular concern may be in Bombay while 
the inill Ts sittK Nagpur. The dividend is given in Bombay and Bombay 
gets the "wholo tax 

,4^— It is difficult to make a dividing line. 

,, n Ynii sav that vou see no reason why the stamp 

duties that a 4 ’novv’ adminisbcxed pioviiicially should bo administered 
centrally ? 

A. — ^Yes, in cases like court-fees. 


TWv A-RUESHIU RTJSTOMTEE STJBEDAR, Diihash Agent and 
Contractor, Bomkay, was nest esamined. 

Written memorandum o£ Mr. Suhedar. 

andonly point on which at the piesentrnomenuaiim 
tha^ng^o-lndians and the Indian^ the En 
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In considering this, my attention was drawn to the remarks of Sir Basil 
Blackett, the Finance Member, who stated that the retention of the duties 
was necessary in the interests of the Indian revenues, which would suffer 
a heavy deficit if this duty were done away with. He eren went so far as 
to express his willingness to receive suggestions from the members and the 
general public on the subject of taxation and the Indian revenues. 

Being impelled by this invitation, I addressed a letter to the Secretary 
to Government, Finance Department, putting forward the proposal outlined 
below, and then being informed by the Secretary to the Taxation Enquiry 
Committee that a coiiy of my letter has been forwarded to him and 
requesting me to put forth my vievs more completely in a note, I have 
been glad to write this note on the subject. Hence the proposal contained 
in the preceding portion of this note is made in the hope and complete 
belief that it will provide an adequate moans of obtaining funds to augment 
the Indian revenues, sufficient in amount to make up any deficit that might 
be incurred by doing away with the excise duties and would thereby lead to 
the repeal of the said duties. 

The Great World War brought a demand from the warring countries 
for raw products, such as cotton, food-grams, etc., wherhy India, benefited by 
large sums aggregating to hundreds of crores of rupees, ‘with the result that 
wealth appeared to be overflowing in India. And what avenue could be 
found for this wealth but in trade or rather in speculation. Thus, one 
finds that during this time that in every trade speculation and wagering 
prevailed to the highest possible extent. 

Coming to the state of things after the end of War, this speculation 
and wagering prevailed even to a greater extent, being increased on account 
^ of the persons who, because of the general dulness pervading business 
of every kind, found scope for their energy only in speculation and wagering 
of every type and description, and as business became duller or more 
discouraging speculation ai d snii-a theiofore increased every day. And 
a look at the state of things even now will show the speculation and 
wagering are more rife thmi ever in every business and trade. XJnder the 
system outlined below, it is proposed to impose a sort of check uijon this 
tinrestrained speculation or say, gambling, and at the same time to turn 
these spocnlafcive transactions, which do and must exist for some time, into 
profitable sources of revenue for the Government. 

The very idea of forward business carries the meaning of futurity, 
and as such speculative element must prevail. 

Briefly pub, the scheme proposed by me comes to this : Government should, 
to the extent shown below, legalise transactions in cotton, wheat, linseed, 
silver, gold shares, etc., which are now classed as speculative and wagering 
transactions as valid and recognize them as being duly enforceahio in law by 
legislation. For putting through these transactions, Government should 
license certain number of brokers in each niarkoi, who alone should be 
allowed to put through these transactions. For giving these licenses 
Government should charge fees. Further, it .should be provided that every 
such transaction done througb a broker should he evidenced by slips pa'^sod 
by each party to the other and that each .such .slip should liear a Government 
revenue stamp of a small amount varying with the amount involved in th© 
deal. It would he the duty of the licensed brokers to see that the slips bear 
the proper stamps, and legislation should provide ^ that the transactions 
would not bo recognized in courts of law, if the slips bearing the proper 
stamps are not passed. Also if the transaction is not done through a licensed 
broker, it would not lie enforceable in law. Lastly, for the better effecting 
, of the above provisions, clearing-houses should he establi.shed in each of the 

bazars intended to be subjected to this system. 

With regard to my above proposal, I come first to the question as to how 
far wagering transactions should he recognized by law. For this purpose 
I it is necessary to see the difference between wagering transactions ^ and 

i speculative transactions, and also to note how far both receive recognition 

at present. As regards wagering tranwaciions, Ihe same have been defined 
m promise to give money or moneys worth on the deterini nation of an 
uncertain event (Anson Law of Contract, 11th edition, page 266). Wagering 
thus depends upon ihe result of an event which is uncertain. Bpeculation 
is similar in nature, but differs in some respects, as 1 submit speculation does 
, not depend purely upon a partioukr event m wager does. It is more or less 

dependent upon the price of a particular commodity ruling at a particular 
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future time, and here tlie element of calculation and skill also play mucli 
part. In another way, W’ageiing transactions^ are dealing where only 
difference in the prices are to bo paid, but no delivery intended or taken or 
given. In speculative transactions, on the other hand, delivery would 
ordinarily be contemplated. Having noted these differences, it must be 
noted that at present the law enforces speculative transactions, but com 
pletely prohibits wageiing tiansactions. 

Under my proposal, ivagei ing transactions for commodities mentioned by 
me would have to be legalised and recognised in couits of law as being 
valid. In old law, wager and betting were considered as valid. [Besides, 
it is quite clear that at present even banks and other respectable persons 
actually enter into these transactions, though they are denominated as 
speculative and wagering ones and are not enforceable in law. To whac 
extent ^ this should he clone I leave it to the Taxation Enquiry Committee 
to decide. 

As regards the licensing of brokers, only certain number of trusty 
persons wdio are already cai lying on the business should he given licenses, 
and they should be made to pay periodical fees for the same. It would 
he the duty of these brokeis tc) see that all speculative and wagering 
transactions are evidenced by slips bearing proper stamps. They should 
recojd all transartions done hv them and report all transactions which 
contiavene these provisions. As regards slips, stamps, etc., it would also 
be provided that any transactions of the nature above described, if without 
slips and stamps and not done through the licensed broker, should not bo 
enforceable in law, and penalties may even he imposed to prevent such 
transactions being entered into without the intervention of the licensed 
brokers. It will he the duty of the broker to see the slips hear the proper 
stamps. The licensed brokers wmuld of course be entitled to charge a 
higher rate of brokerage for his responsibility and trouble in respect of 
thesci transactions where only difference is intended to be or actually paid 
than in respect of dealings where delivery is taken. As regards the yaliie 
of the stamps to be affixed on the slips, Government should prepare various 
tables applicable to the various principal markets, and the value of che 
stamps should vary with the amount appearing to be involved in the deal. 
It might also be provided that if a suit is brought in lospect of these 
transactions and the slip is not stamped, the suit should he dismissed 
and both the parties and the brokers involved penalised. This would enforce 
due attention to the provision as regards the passing of slips and iheir 
due stamping. Foi tho liotLor nianagcniem of all sncli transactions, clearing- 
houses should he established in each principal market to -which these pio- 
posals are applied for forward business. This would facilitate the work 
of the brokers and would seivo as an effective check upon, and watch over, 
all transactions intended to he taxed as above and thiis lead to ibe due obser- 
vation of the provxsi nis f^ m;n be noted that clearing-houses do exist in a 
few- of the chief markets, but tliey exist in a few% and even in these mostly 
for pucca transactions and not for the kind of transactions intended to he 
dealt with here. 


Than comes the question as to the markets to which these provisions 
are to be applicable. The principal markets in Bombay are the share bassar, 
the cotton market, the wheat market, the linseed and the gold and silver 
markets, where forward business is going on on a larger scale. In other 
places, a few other markets may also be prominent. I leave it entirely ^ 

to the Local Governments of the provinces to determine what markets ^ 

in places should have the above provisions of my proposal applied to them. * 

Lastly comes the question what ammint can he realized by putting 
into effect the above proposal. On this point I will only quote the figures | 

relating to the various markets in Bombay as a sufficient index of the | 

genera! possibilities of the scheme (for the figures relating to the various | 

markets of Bombay see appendix below). These figures clearly demonstrate I 

that Bombay alone w-ould contribute no small portion^ of the revenue to I 

be derived hy Government from this system of taxation, and that the I 

mmo would go considerably to augment bhe revenues of the Government I 

of India. 


I submit that the revenue would amount to neaxdy two crores of rupees 
all ovef India by means of licensing brokers and stamps, because, as 
mentioiaed by me in my letter to bhe Finance Member, 20 croras of rupees 
are paid in shape of difference only by merchants and speculators in the 
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above conniiodil ie>, iiinniioned by me <‘very >ear No delivery taken or 
given, lu fine, F believe my selienie, il pioperlv woiked out, would be a 
fompkde siiece's. Yet f ]iut foivard the bame vitli some hesitation and 
difcdcnce, boei ixg that the same is a completely novel one, and may from 
that \ei\ leasoii meet vilh mis} mpathelH cutifisni indueed by a 'failure 
to gras]) it lully. 

If any fuithei exphinatini is lequiied in respect of my scheme, I shall be 
leady to vait upon tlie Taxation Coinmiltee, vlien failed to elucidate anv 
points on nbicli olucidation may be noce'».sary. 


APPENDIX. 

{Figures for difteienl cominoclities on vbieh clifleiences are paid in 
Bomba} maiket alone No goods to be deliveied oi lecoived by either paitv. 
(Vjiton pima bnsim s thiongii East India Association Diffeiences settled 
on da\^ appointed bv A‘'SO(iaiion Diffeiences paid on e’veiy beiilenieiit 
day amomil In a iinnimnm ol 50 lakhs of iu])ees, while the maximum 
exceeds at times a noie of inpee', Of t*oui^e tiiese diffeiences depend on 
hnetuations in the piire^ of fotion Biokerage is charged at the rate of 
■Rs. 25 per 100 bales, and Rs. 50 on buying and selling, average daily 
business, etc. Each ti ansae (ion sliould cover 100 bales minimum. 

T\ui(hn Kliamh mihin mot re'^(‘gir'»(Lu bv lay non).— No clearing -house 
Diffeiences settled veekly on the next working day after Sunday, The 
payments made weeklv. * On the settlement clay payments in res])oct of 
diffeion(Os average al a minimum of 3 lakhs of rupees hut in time of lieavy 
ffnrtuations in the cotton maiket the same may even exceed 10 lakhs of 
rupees. Biokeiage is paid at the rale of 2 aunas per bale, thus amounting to 

4 annas m bu\ing and selling. hi Marwadt bazai alone the average 
business done comes to 30,000 bales per day. Each transaction covers 

5 bales minimum. 

Lins(((l~ No I ]( anng-lmnsf' Tun sdtlcments eveiy year — in May and 
Hepfembei ibiMUcmt in lespcsd of fbe diffeiences amounts to more than 
50 lakhs of ripiees at each settlement, whereas the daily business done averages 
30,000 tons. Brokfwago is paid at the rate of Be. 1-1-0 on 25 tons whetliai 
houglii or sold. Tvciity-fi^e tons minimum business coveis each transaction. 

Same figures and condition us linseed maiket. 

(lcanng-hou>e Sotiimiumt day fixed by the Association is 
the 15th day of the Hindu month. The payments made at every settlement 
in respect* of the diffeiences amount to 50 laklis of inpees. Average of 
business (hnw meiy day comes to 1,500 bars, brokeiago is paid out at the 
rate of li anmxs 'in the hai of 2,800 tolas. 

(UihL — No clcannpduuHi Same eb > ioi settlement as that In the 
silver market. Diffeiences in shape of payment in the settlement day 
amuuni to ‘10 lakhs of rupees, brokerage Its. 2-8-0 on 250 tolas. 

Share.— AW fbe infoimation is available in the recent leport of the 
Bhar(‘ Bassar hHiiiiiy Committee published some time back. 

Ametican Fuf luv^' ~~Vr oh hiU d b} lav. No doaring-house. Yet deal- 
ings to the extent of 3 lakhs oi rupees occur every day in Bombay market. 


Mt. Btihedar gave oral evidence as follows:— 

The Frmdenf. Q.— Could you. in order to explain your proposal to vb. 
begin by inst giving us an aceotuii of tlie documenls that pass in sales of 
shares ? 

A.*— 1 am a duba&h agent and Government contrador. T have nothing 
to do tvifh any of the associations. I wrote letters to the different associa- 
tions regarding, my staioment of figures imd here are their replies, 

Q,— Do they accept your jiroposalsf 

more than what T have written, 

¥J-42 
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[The miiioss liaiuled uvei ti letter wrirten by rhe Eiisfc India Cotton 
Absociatioiij which rnns as lollows ; — 

The East fndia Cotton Association is not a trading corporatioji but a 
body established under the Indian Cuinpanies Act and recognizied iincUr 
Bombay Act XIV J922 to ])io\ide loi the regulation and control ot 
transactions in cotton in Bombay. 

Araxiniuiii aiiioiint cleared is Rs. 1,88,16,072, and minimum amount 
cleared is Rs. .‘hod IbO. B oker. gc c per cent on the total value of 100 
bales at the price at which the transaction is done. 

Transactions ju cotton known cs Lid (ha IchauiVi are prohibited under 
by-law 48. 

The statement made in your ieiter that‘' though youi Association do 
not recognize, yet memhers ot your Association do take part in it” is not 
correct. Any meinhov repoited to be dealing in lufeha Ihandi is peremp- 
torily called upon by Llio Board to show cause why he should not be dealt 
with under the disc-jjlinary In-laivs ol uic Association.] 

1 say the ^auu‘ aniuunl oi busbtcss is cairied on in ludvlin hhand'u 
H is an association which is not recognized and at the same time the 
busincss^ is carried on. It is a kind ol speculation going on. KtdcJicf 
Uiandi is a baroiuelor ior cotton. The Lufeha Mnncl'i opens at 11-30 

and closes at 9 pun,, whmoa^ the market puhla cotton doses at 
6 p.in. To give you an idea, this morning it is reported 50 cents up from 
America. The kufiha LhautU brokers raise the price to Rs. 5 to Rs. 6 
over the rate of tiie previous day 'Tlicy again enter the pulxla cotton 
market (East India Association) and sell them at a profit. The same 
broker does the two businesses. And there aie about 200 brokers who are 
doing this business. 

Percy Thompson. Q. — This kind of transaction is forbidden by 

law? 

^Yes. 

q!— I s it not rathei- difficult to tax something which is forbidden by law? 

A. — ^Why should it be forbidden at all? The Pukka Cotton Association 
carries it from 100 bales onwards- and ivhy should it not be allowed when 
it is don© on a lower scale? 

Q. — Would it not rather be difficult to prohibit alcohol and then tax 
it? 

A. — No doubt, il may be difiiculfc io piohibit alcohol. 

Dr. Paranjpye. Q. — ^You say that first of all the pirohibition should 
be removed. 

— ^Yes; wdien the association allows the business to be done with 100 
bales, on payment of difference, allmv also the other men who are doing 
business with 5 bales on the same lines. The Pukka Cotton Association recog- 
nizes a minimum of 100 bales. You cannot stop speculation there. My 
intention is to legalize the whole thing. 

Dr. ITyder. Q.—Binc© the evil of lufeha LJiandi is there, you want to 
recognize it and then put a tax on it? 

that is my intention. Anyhow you cannot stoj) it. So legalise 
it and then put on a tax on both. Look at this amount of Rs. 1,88,16,072 
on one clearing. This shows to what an extent speculation is carried on in the 
Goiion Buyens’ Association through brokers. This is in the shape of pay- 
ment of differences. May I ask, ‘Ts this honourable practice?” Further, 
it is impossible to expect delivery on due date when business is done twice 
or thricG more than the existing commodity — ^vide figures (Cotton Associa- 
tion and Share Bazar). 

The Presklei’ii. Q. — ^Would you tell us what are the documents that 
pass when one broker sells cotton to another? 

A.— The business is done on contract notes. 

Q,— Bubsequenily there is the delivery order? 

A.— Yes. 

Q . — ^Wliat is the form of the delivery order? 

am not quite conversant with it. The East India Cotton Associa- 
tion will send you the information if required* 

])f, Fmihjpy(\ Q.-^-'Thero is no association for hdeha hJimidi^ 

there is nothing. 



Q. — Tlicic no -tump dut^. 

A. — Noj there iss no eoutnici note or {inything ol Llifi ?iori. 

The Frchldenf. Q. — Docs it xiot require a two-*uiiut stuiui) now:" 

— _No, nothing. This gambling has brought ihe Bombay mill in* 
dusfcry to a great crisis^ and the Japanese are taking advantage ol this sort 
of bpeculatioii. This is the main cause ot their exporting goods at a cheaper 
rate, i, tlioreiore, uige that the cotton excise dut\ sboiild bo imniediaLely 
abolished. The 33ombay mill industry is undergoing a gioat hardship 
at present due to these and other causes such as exchange. Groncrallyj 
laxafcion and industry go baud in hand. How can Government lax industry 
il it has no capacity to pay ihe tax.-* There arc already 8J)00 unemployed 
ill this city on account oi the crisis in the mill indnsli.c. And live or six 
mills ai'e about to be closed next inouthj and another five or six mills nill 
have to send away half ol their labourers. 1, thcjclorc. expect a bigger 
crisis sooUj and the only remedy ior it the immediate aboliiion of tlio 
t‘ottou excise duty. 

Ih\ Pdianip^je. Q.~-Tou uaiit to make up that loss by the ijroxjosal 
you make? 

A. — ^Yes. fn your ciue^iioiniaiio >ou mention only Its. 50/10, 000 which 
would be expected Irom this, but L show clearly that the Government would 
get about 2 crores of rupees. [ can show this by documentary evidence, ft 
is shown in page 107 ot the Repoii of the Stock Exchange Enquiry* Com- 
mitteo. Tt is also siippprted by the letter ot the East India Association. 

Q. — This is purely a speailaiiM^ business. 

A. — Yes. Tt is just like' gambling. Bulls and Boars alike settle im- 
provident transactions which are carried on in the name of tirade taciiities. 
This kind of gambling has brought about the anticipated debacle in the 
share ba’<^ar. is also (oinmonted h\ tlu' hhununf Kvtrs of Ind’m in its 

issue of thp 2iid June 1925. 1 have also wriiteii a letter on the subjecl to 
the Bohdmi} ilDonule vhich published ii in its issue of JObh i\lay 1925. 
The crisis also happened on ilic ^ame dav. 

The Prcfiident. Q. — Your proposal is that nobody should lie allowed to 
conduct these transactions exempt a broker licensed by the Government? 

A.— Yes, Government’s intervention is very oecessaiy in regard to all 
the associations who carry on this kind ot business besides cotton and shares, 
gold, silver, seeds, grain, etc. 

Q. — Supposing you have got legislation to this effect, how arc you going 
to prevent people irom cariying on their 1 ransactions .P 

A.—yTho transactions mnst be made on stamiiod papers, and there must 
bo clearing-honscs to ctieck tbmn. 

Q. — You will lia^e to estiblish eontrei over clear iiig-ho uses? 

A. — ^Yes. 

J}r. Pamnjpye, Q. — ^^Vhat kind of evidence do the courts require if 
the matter comes to the com Is? 

A. — I^vidence in writing. 

Q.— What do tliov do at present? Do they come before the courts at 

all? 

A. — 1 do not know what th(3y do at present. 

Dr, Eydet. Q. — The courts do nut recognize tbe^e purely wagei'iiig 

transactions ? 

A.— No. 

The PiCBidetil, Q.— You say sonieuliere in your evidence that ihe 
courts have admitted certain transactions. Could you give us the name 
of the ease? 


here are two or tluH>e taises regarding 


A.'-^-l will lei you know later on. 

Stock Exchange irausactions, 

Q,— Then you say that transactions in Ameriiun fmnres are prohibited 
by law. 

A,™— Yes: that is pure gambling as is cairied on now. For insiamcO, 
on Haittrday ii was Toporied in the papers, ^*2Jr>D.22 down*’. Tliat is, 
84 is fitidh ami 1 is Now ihe IVfarwaris who do this sort of Imsiness 
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give h'oin 1 to 8 and 1 to 12 ior cutk and 1 to 30 and 1 to 40 for famh to tlie 
dealer who conies to specnlgte. 

Q. — ^Wliat is the Act under vhich the American futures are prohibited 
by law? 

A. — There is no Act. But the police prohibit tbein. 

Dr. Parmipye. Q. — As in the case of gambling? 

A.-^Te.:. 

Dr. Tlyclcr. Q. — Just like rain gambling? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^Wliy should it not be stop^jed? 

A. — In America it is allowed. Why should it not be allowed here? Is 
there anything wi*ong in my going in for American futures? It 1 am 
losing Rs. 500 by Indian cotton and if I have a chance of making up the 
loss by American future^, why should I not be allowed to do so -when there 
is a way for it? 

Q. — Like throwing dice? 

A. — ^Is it throwing dice? No; it is xiot so. Furtlier, you will be 
getting a revenue of 10 lakhs of rupees on account of this. 

Dr. Pamnjpye. Q. — ^Wonkl you have lotteries? 

A. — ^Yes; il they are for good cause. All the communities must get a 
chance every year. The Parsee community, for exainiile, may have it 
for the benefit of their housing scheme and so also with the other com- 
munities. Anyhow, oidinaiilv, t^eople wi\] like to invest in them. Let the 
Government take 10 per cent of the amount collected ; let another 40 per 
cent go to the association, and let the roinaining 50 jmr ceiat be divided 
in the shape of prizes. 

The President. Q, — The depressed classes too? 

A. — ^Yes; why should they not also enjoy the benefit of it? 

Dr. Kyder. Q. — Does it strike you that economically gambling is in- 
jurious and ‘not beneficial whether a man wdns or not? 

A . — Economically quite right. But hainan nalxire is speculative. You 
canixot stop it. You have got evidence of it. We are Indians and history 
SUppoits us. It is aim found in the Muhabliarata. 

Q. — Certain classes do it, for instance, the Marwaris. 

A. — Of course, the Marwaris may he well known for this; btit all classes 
do it. 

In conclusion, I may once more request the Committee to kindly con- 
sider the advisability of* abolishing the cotton excise duty immediately and 
thus give relief to the mill industry and solve the unemployment problem. 
It must bo abolished even at a sacrifice. Tndubtry and taxation go hand 
in hand. If the country is prosperous in the matter of industry, Govern- 
ment will augment its revenue in the shape of other taxation as proposed 
by me. 


Mv. C. W. A. I.C.S,, Xl.Xi.a, Secretary to tlie C^oyemmeiit 

of Bomhayj Creneral Bepartamesit, and Mr. C. B- POOIiBT, 
Superintendinf Brngimeer;, Uecoan Irrigatioai Circle, Poona, were 
next examined. 


Written memorandtim of Mr, Turner. 

Q. 15.— My remarks in repty to this ciuestion and the following question 
ate limited to the Deccan irrigation schemes with which I am familiar. 
I am not acquainted with irrigation conditions in Sind. 

In ^the Deocsii, irrigation conditions differ very greatly from condi- 
tionp from the Punjab and in Bind. In this tract the canals were con- 
strxicied primarily as protection woxdss against famine. ^ At the time the 
canals wote conHtriicted neaidy all the land through which they pass was 
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lu private ot‘eupatioii. Iliis entailed eoinpulsoi‘,v acqiiibilioii with its 
atteiidaufc cost, wliicli vas ineroa'sed o^\iiig to the dilhcuit conflgunitioji of 
Iho eoiintry.^ it vas also unpossiblo owing to the e\isteuee of private 
occupancy rights ovei the gi eater pait of tlie kind under command to 
divide it up iiilo lilocks suitable lor irrigation as has beou done in the 
(‘anal tracts in the Fimjab aiul \MiI be possible in Hind when the Sukkur 
barrage comes into working. This ^ fact increases the administrative 
difhculties in the DMtiin iiug«difm aicas very gieat!.v Owing to the 
small holding s-^stem which exists in this Preddency, and the question 
ol equal division am an all .diaus liaiMuentalion ol land has been earned 
ill places to an almost inconceivable extent^ and nothing could he more 

contrary to good irrigation administration. 

The result ol the conditions prevailing in the Deccan has been that 
ilic cost ol con^tiuctiiig the canals tlioie has been lelativoly higher rliaii 
in North India. The watei -rates cliarged are, theiolore, \ believe, 

alroad;^ iiigber ibau ihov ari‘ lu the ^'imjab and the Uiuied Piu.iiues and 

it has been decided to laise tiiem still liuther in the near hiture, as 

unless this is dmie it will he impossible to obtain a leasouahle return 
on the 11101103’ nuesled. in the ahseiico oi such a letiuii, it is hope- 
less to attempt to yvtcnd the canal S3’stcm, and thus give iirotection to 
the areas which still need it. i tliink the rates charged for water in 
the Deccan will be adeepiatc* when the proposed enhancements come into 

torcG. 

Ol the plans siiggccsied in this tiuestion lor regulating, the charge 
for water supplied lor irrigation 1 would not lavoiii the following for 
the reasons given — 

(1) Tt i-s inequitable to the general iaK-pa3ei, who has supplied 
Iho money to build the canals, to charge the hare (osi ol sipiplyiug the 
waior, including mtoiest on ca}>ilal invested. It is true tluit the Deccan 
canals weie intended piimarjlv protective winks against 1 amine, actually, 
however, they have brought wi'jllh lor exceeding mere jiroteibioii from 
famine to ceitam classes wlio should not he still lurthor benolited by 
being charged non-i'conomic lates ior water. 

{e‘j) It is iuipo^.sible to ohtaiii a lair return on tin* 11101103" invested 
by increasing the laud revenue l\y taking the same proportion ol the 
comhnied oulpul nl land and waler as would otlnwwise have hoeii taken 
ol the output oi iho iaml owing to the C'xistonec ol our 30 j’oar land 
revenue stdlhMucuis. and the lule vvheroiiy such assessments cannot at 
each revision be increased bv^ more tiuui ])«‘r cent. 

( 4 ) 1 undersiand that to charge liy volume has already been con- 
shlered I13’ the irrigation authorities and rejected as impossihle under the 
Deccan t*oiiditions. 

( 5 ) If the water be sold to the highest bidder, the siualim' culti- 
vators who aie most lu need ol wmtor esjiecially’ in had 3 oars would be 
deprived of it. 

The liest idaii iti ( 2 ), viz., to charge a fair conmiercial pi’ofit, and this, 
iu m3’ opinion, . 4 iould he the uitnuate aim of all irrigation schemes protee- 
tiv’e as well as productive. To get this profit, howevoi', by w^a tor-rates 
alone in the Deccan areas is not possible witlmut charging such high 
rates that the actual eultivatoivs, a large proportion of whom are tenants, 
who have to pay the water-rates in addition to high rents, would be 
unable to obtain a reasonalilo return for their labours. The present aim, 
therelore, is whilo^ charging ior waiei’ at rates which the actual culti- 
vator can pa,v, to impose a cess on the land itself which the owmer, w"lio is 
now’- .scoring lieiivily at the cost of no effort or expense to himself — will 
have to pay, and thus bear his share In making the canals give a reasonable 
and fair commercial profit. J wdll deal with the question of this cess in my 
reply to Q. 16 . 

Q, 16. — 1 aiu voi’y strongly of opiuion, that when land newly brought 
under irrigation or git»aranteocl a supply of w’^ater increases largely in 
value, ii is right that the 8tate shouhl take a portion of the tncreaso. 
As i have already siaiod in my reply to Q. 15 , in the Deccan the canals 
have for the most part been construed ed through lands which w^cre already 
held hy private owners. Tim result has been an enormous increase in 
the siih* value of those lands, and also in the rentals obtained by 
the owmers. fu 1922 , I was put on special duty for a short period 
to investigate the tiso in vainer oi land, under comnumd of the 
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TwT* 1 (’'iiTil ‘iiicl Loiiuil Gvoii ciitcr iiijikiiig ullowiiiioo 

^^“gene 'al ri^o in" he llxe o" agricnlinral land which ha. taken , ac^ 

^rss/;:;nn 

oT"oqual\fuaUtr^i°^ho Inie nci|hCirLod letch up^to ibout 5 

VdirStii’^^^ Vfo r 50 

to ttie claL oi iri-rgation available, and the crops seasonal or i^erennia ^ 
which are arowii on it. In the same way while the average price ol 
ry croi hid amounts to about 25 times the 

w? 9^ nor acre lands under sugarcane fetch up to Rs. 400 pei acie, 
i^Ld ;thr irrigated land for which mhi or “on^lgj" ® r Tc?S 

acciS^’t ‘tilth. iptlt^-Sti^retf • Ttlt sign™ ^Seas“|o 

hiX mve lor^^^^^^ been ’ leased for 10 to 20 years by the 

owners who had no experience and noi enough capital to 
rndth'nto it with the result that a number of them now aie welUo-do 
men 'living' on their rentals which have accrued to them through th 
geiierollty^of the State at the expense of the general tax-payer. Such 
a state of things axipears to me to be altogether inequita ) e. 

There is howcvei-, one point which ifc is very essential to noLe 

* “f TCl;.;”?Esi.,“',.S.. Tf .se* .s* 'issTi^ 

SK.i.e<i lo u,. .™.-. 
is' 

die watei p ,,,,...*1 ivt -u fm v In a aood vear, no one wanted water, 

soon xvhen the supidv was short, every one complained because 

in a bad y . onnoerh Exnerience has shown that perennial irriga- 
tot. lirc'tcrctrnl’ mildiment whiA it iives i. prohaHv 
the 'host f^'ot-Uon aguinst to „Vy 

lanThS u?"iid itt'hoiiicasonahlo and fair that the State should 
tike its hiare of this increase, 1 1 r 

As to the moihod^ l^^ ftX ^(“ii^Bill. ii^niptoed iirthis 

went to the C'onuuiss.on. hp f'S oh ihare in a lump .sum, would, 
Rill. To attempt to ^ also entail a detailed 

1 iafue of each parcel of land a 

uivestisation which in this country would give soope for 

c™t “ ices on a big scale among the suhordmatos through whom 
the details would have to he collected. 

O 106— Yes On the whole 1 agree, hut I consider that ability to 

*— ta n th. 

t. 4; ii.it, »iv. »“i 3 a 5 itteS^rbJS- .“Si 

The following tave'- should he imporativc; 

(11 On buildings subject to exemption of the poorer class dwellings 
assessocl at a rental value ol Rs. 5 per month or less, 

(2) On vehicles. 

(3) On private markets. 

(4) 111 return for services rendered such as-- 

(a) water-rate, 

'(§ ; 

whore any ov all of those .services or convonionoos aro actually 
provKled’hy the loenl >mdy. 


the iermiiuxl tax. It the iiiorits of ])eina; ea^y to assess and collect, 
and generally ot getting most out of tliiil .section of the coininnnityj the 
members ot which are lu^t able to pa> . Aletbods ut taxation, iiowe\er. 
must be not only i la*'oj*eti'*al’y ■'OUtul inn in all ciYilH<'d {r)mininHies must, 
as far as pos->iI>k\ be in act oj^lan" » nilti the nis]]e-> ol i he majf>iity oj the 
tax-payers concerned. No one likes paying taxes, but e\eryone bus to 
pay thenu and the smnulost nudhod to adopt, tbeietore, in any given 
country, to my mind, is to adopt the methods oi taxation to vbich most 
of the inhabitants least object. In India there is no doubt that the majority 
of those who think at all prefer indirect taxation to direit taxation, 
it is difficult tor an Englishman who has been born and bred in the 
exactly opposite school of thought to svailou this, and f think onr elforts 
to force direct taxation on local bodies has been a veil-meant mistake 
which has only added to the prevailing political discouicmt. Possibly 
when the illiterate ma'^sos gradually ))ecome more (‘ducated and acquire 
sc>ine economic sense, they ma> realize tiiat indircad taxation invariably 
bits the poor man ])roj)ortionately harder than it tills the rich man, 
and their atiitnde may then change. At present, tiovever, the general 
mass of opinion at ain rale in this Presidenicy preteis indii’ced taxation, 
and so long as tins altitmb^ (ontiniuv. I lliink, if V(/uld be a mistake to 
attempt to abolish either ociioi or the terminal tax. ll will ]>e better 
to retain them with the bouse tax and land cess, and endeavour gradually 
to encourage tlm local boclie^ to rely more on direcd and less on indirect 
taxation for their revenue's. We^ must ixnnember that the Indian is not 
along in pi’oferriiig indirect taxation. The Frenchman is as strong on the 
point as the Indian, and any attempt recently to raise or increase the 
income-tax there has in’varialily nientd tin' tall oi the Chivernnient, lash 
enough to propose it. Tnconie-tax is too, 1 belioA^e (jiiite a lecent inney* 
vation in the United Slates of America. 

Q. 109 .” — \ entirely agree' vilh the critiffisin lieu* given of the octroi 
duty. T consider that it is one of tin* woist lorms oi taxation invented. 
At the same time, for the reasons given in iny leply to Q. 108, 1 do 
not consider that it sliould be abolished in India at pro<.-ent. 

The criticism applies to the torminul tax hn irsually k'vied in India 
if you omit the words “inconvenient, clumsy and costly in c'oUeetion.'' 
These attributes cannot fairly bo given to the terminal tax so iar as my 
experience goes. It is not inconvenient, or at h'ast it is far le.ss incon- 
venient than an octroi duty; and it is nut clumsy or very costly to collect. 
It generally avoids all the refund difficulties ubicb are inherent in any 
octroi system. In my opinion the next step in improving local taxation 
should He in the direction of substituting terminal tax I nr ocU’oi on ovx'ry 
possi ble occasion . 

There is no doubt that octi’oi duty is liable to be extensively evaded, 
owing to the generally low rates of pay given to the octroi clerks by the 
local authorities, and the difficulty of supervising a staff scattered over 
a wide area. I knoiv that in Ahmednagar city and cantonment tlie substi- 
tution for oedroi duty of a terminal tax with lower rati'^ and no system 
of refunds resulted in a very considerable increase of i even no a result 
which points to a good deal of leakage somewhere under the old octroi 
system. 

Q. no, — The reasons which have operated to secure the retention of 
the octroi for so long are as follows: — 

(1) The greatly preponderating representation ol the landlord class 
among the electorate, and the members of the local bodies. This class 
is naturally opposed to the imposition of direct taxation on houses or land, 
or to any* Immease in such taxation whore it has aetoaliy hoen impo.sedj 
and throws the whole weight of its influence^ on the imposition oi octroi 
or increase of octroi rates when any deficit in the municipal income has 
to he made up, 

(2) The inadecpiate rep resent ation of the working class population, 
and to its ignorance oi the unfair incidence of octroi ovm when it is 
represented. 

{»T) The general unpopularity of direct taxation which i.s not ]>eculiar 
to Indians. 

These reasons are still operativ^o, hut the growth of education among 
the masses ancl greatly widened franchise in local are hegimiiitg to 

lifive some effect on the representatives of the poorer <‘lass of rotim. 


Q. 111. — Tolls are an unmitigated nuisance, but they must bo retain- 
ed on local roads in this Presidency so long as tlie financial resources ol 
the boards are so meagre as tliey are at present, and the Ijocnl Govein- 
nient is unable to assist them with larger grants miing to the refusal 
9^ T? Council to xiass nioney bills when they are put before 

it. It they are abolished wholesale in the Presidency under present condi- 
tions, many of the Boards will not he able to maintain their i*oads even 
at their present low standard. 

As a general rule, I would put the minimum limit of distance between 
one toll-gate and anoliier at ton miles. 

Q. 112. — Tn the ordinary mofussil municipality it is coiivenient for 
collection purposes that the house and land tax should be levied from 
the owner. A large percentage of the residenfcial houses in such places 
is occupied by the owmors, or by members of the owner's family where 
such residences are let to tenants, the rents are frequently not on an 
economic basis looking to the cost of the building and value of the land. 
In such towns the owner is not generally able to shift the burden of 
the house tax on to_ Lhe occupier by charging higher rent. In the larger 
towns where there is a keener demand for accommodation, especially in 
business premises, the ease is different. Tn these places the owner' can 
demand high rents for shops, and does shift the burden of the house tax 
on to the occupier. 

Tn industrial cities like Bombay, Karachi and Alnnedabad, I should 
say that the whole oi the hniclen of the house tax is shiited on to ilie tenants 
both of residential and hiisine's^ premises. JEven in these nlaces it is more 
convenient to collect the house tax fi-om the ovuor, as the tenants especiallv 
of the factory wmrker class, are migratory in their habits, and often occupy 
their tenements for a few months only at a time. 

The local-fund cess must, in existing circumstances, always he collected 
from the owners. It is collected by the revenue staff and is credited in the 
revenue accounts which deal with the registered occupants of the land, 
who, under the Bombay land revenue system, are the actual owners of the 
land. Tenancies are generally annual only, and arc often still based on 
payment of rents in kind. The local-fund cess is calculated at one or two 
annas in the rupee of the land revenue assessment irresjiective of the 
rental or sale value of the land. 

The owners of agricultural lands near large inclnstrial centres can 
shift the burden of the cess on to the tenants or occupiers by means of the 
high rents which they are able to demand from them. This is also the 
case in the irrigated tracts in the Deccan. Fn the pure agricultural areas 
the owners charge rent either in kind, which is more or less fixed hy custom, 
or in cash calculated at so many times the assessments according to the 
quality of the soil, the situation of blie held, existence of a well and other 
advantcages, and in nnking this cahmlation, usually, the local-fund cess is 
not taken into account. 

Q. 113. — ^In the large towns where rents are on an economic basis in 
accordance, with the law of supply and demand, I see no reason for the 
limitation mentioned in th.s quesiion. Tis the small iowjis where there is 
little or no demand for hired accommodation, the system of limiting the 
amount of house tax which may he imposed works on the whole fairly* 
In these places the tax must be assessed on the potential valuer of the 
building, which has no actual rental value as there ax'e no demands for it 
on hire* ^ 

The existence of this limitation, especially in the large cities, un- 
doubtedly, does tend xo compel local authorities to have recoiiise to other 
forms of taxation, -which are less defensible from an economic standpoint. 
The limitation is, in fact, not infrequently purposely imposed by the pre- 
dominant influence on the manicipal hoard of the landloi'd section of ihe 
comnmnity. 

Q. 114.-— In the three large municipalities, vijs., Sholapur, Hubli, and 
Ahmednagar with which I am most familiar, the limit of exemption from 
house tax is as follows: — 

Bholapur,— Buildings yielding or capable of yielding a yearly rent 
of Es. 10. 

* Buildings yielding an annual rent of less than Bs. 3* 

iJimednagq,r,— Buildings wHh annual letting value of 1 ^* 10 or less- 
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I should preier to put the. Hunt of es^emptitui at Rs. o lontal, per 
uiiuuin. Housos assessed ai. this iigtire .should pay a fixed rale uofc exceed- 
ing jiniias S per year. Tliis rate should be proportionately iiicreased on 
all hiiildings assessed iij) to Ks. .*30 annual lental. From this figure upwards 
the tax should be assessed at a xicicentage of the rentals 

Q. llo, — L favour a iiolicy ot rating land within municipal limits on 
its niideveloped value and ot oxemiition of improvements eftected at the 
expense of the owner. 

Q. 116. — I have had no experience of the levy of (a) a profession tax, 
(h) a tax on companies^ or (c) a manufacturing tax on cotton. 

Q. 117. — In the present stage of development df local self-govern- 
ment ill this Presidency I am not in favour of unconditional eonirihii- 
tions in general aid of local finances, to meet the cost of national or onerous 
services, and preler rhat Government giants should he earmarked for parti- 
cidar iorius ot exiieuditure siuli as education, public health, maintenance 
of trunk roads, etc. Tlie majoiitj ol the local bodies are not yet snfh- 
(iently evperiemed in admiiiistratiou to bo trusted to make a fair distri- 
bution of anv uucouditional grants. 

It is vei> ddiiiult lo pi escribe a basis on vliicli such sub&idie,s should 
bo calculated, which voiild he suitalde to meet tlie variou.s objects for 
whicli they are intended, and the financial resources of different local 
bodies. Educational grants for jirimary education can be calculated with- 
oiil much difficulty according lo the niimber of boys and girls attending 
the schools, hut ovmi so. propoi fcioiuael^ larger grants tor .school build- 
ings will bo required by the poorer local boards and^ municipalities. Grants 
for secoudaiy education, medical training, industrial training, etc., must 
be based partly on the numbers attending the local schools and colleges, 
and partly on the actual resources of the local body concerned. Loca- 
lities where large number, s of jiilgrims congregate may need^ spetnal treat- 
ment 111 respect of measures rerpiiied for the maintenance of public healih 
in the inlerest of the whole of India. As a rough rule for calculating 
the basis lor such subsidies, 1 wuudd suggest — 

(1) The actual ’value to the geiioial communi{> of the uatimial or 
nneious seiwite done by tlie local body coneernod. 

(2) \U financial resource^ and need for assistailee to moot the co.sti 
of sm*h service. 

{}. ll^b-- I tlduk the sLiuiulus doe>.^ exht in tlie case of primary edu- 
cation, hnt not 111 the case ol uiuiiatioii and road mainlenance. In the 
<‘ase of ediuation, there is. how in cn , always ihe risk that communal inter- 
ests may be regarded as ol mon* importance than the interests of me 
(ommnnft> as a whole 
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Written memorand'am of Mr. Fooley. 

Q. Ir5. — Tlio conditions governing the charges for water sup|)lied for 
irrigation in the Deccan are (piite different from those in Nortliern India and 
Hind. Practically all the Deccan wwks are ol a ]>rotectivG nature, and as 
til© rivers are not perennial, water has to be stored to supplement the river 
iiiiitieularly during the period from October to dune annually. Otving 
fco the roughness of the country the canals cannot take off from the storage 
reservoirs, and separate head works are necessary in the xilains. There is 
no w’uste land, and heavy compensation has to be paid lor acciuisition, anti 
a large number of bridges are required to provide means ot aceesb over the 
canals and their distributary cliaimels. Owing lo ihe roughness of the country 
and thinness of ihe soil covering the trap rock, which latter extends over 
tlie whole of ihe Deccan, a large number of cross drainage works are neces- 
sary and also expensive rock ^ cuts, tunnels, high banks, etc., are 
unavoidable, h'or the abovomentioned reasons the <‘apital cost “of schemes 
in the Deccan is mudi higher than that of schemes constructed in iSTorthern 
Indk) where the rivers are more or less perennial,^ ilie land is compara- 
tively very ffat and the soil can he excavated with a slxovel. Again, 
maintenance charges are very heavy h\ the Deccan, because there are very 
ftnv largo landowners and fragmentation of holdings has been carried to 
extreme limits, and it la necessary to safeguard the interests of each small 
holder. These schemos have mostly been constructed for the purpose of 
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insurance against fainiue and tlie water charges have been based generally 
on the amount the cultivator can afford to pay and an adec^uate return 
on the sum invested is a secondary consideration. 

As regards the five methods mentioned in the questionnaire, the follow- 
ing methods may be ruled out as impossible and impracticable in the 
extreme: — 

Method No. (5), to sell water h> auction io the highest hiddei. 

Method No. ( 4 I), to charge by volume. 

Method No. to ineioase the land revenue by taking the same 
proportion of the combined output of land and water as would otherwise 
have been taken of the output of the land. 

Method No. (5) would deprive the poor cultivator of his right io 

water. 

Method No. (4) has already been considered by the iirigation authori- 
ties and rejected as impossible under Deccan conditions. 

MeLhocl No. (3) is impossible under existing conditions, although it 
would be caieiully justified to ineiease the land revenue throughout the 
irrigation area irrespective of water supplied to individual areas, to 
crops, etc. 

As regards methods Nos. (p and (2), i.e., (1) to charge the bare cost 
of siipxilying the water, including interest on capital invested, and (2) to 
charge a fair tommeicial profit, the 2nd method should be the ultimate aim 
of all irrigation schemes; as theie is no reason why the general tax-payer 
.should x^rovide water which will benefit only a few persons. However, it 
js not xjossible to obtain sufficient return to meet the interest charges on 
capital till a canal has been in operation for some time, and until irrigation 
is developed in the aioa it is impossible to fix charges or obtain a return 
which will pay interest on capital under the existing rules, although it 
would be quite possible if a general increase of land revenue was introduced 
for the whole area as soon as the canal was complete, and this would be 
justified fully in view of the protective value of the canal which guarantees 
immunity from famine of all lands under command. If water-rates are charged 
as at present and according to the ahdity of the xiersons concerned to pay 
and in addition a general land tax \s levied for the whole area, it should be 
qii’te possilile to make the canal boai the interest charges on cajiital 
investerl, but the ultimate object should be to charge a fair commercial 
profit based on the ability of the persons who use the water to pay the 
charges levied, so that they should repay the general tax-payers for benefits 
received owing to the outlay of public funds. In other words, the charge 
for water ought to be based on the net profits derived from crops irrigated 
or benefits received. It is understood that in certain countries the water 
tax for irrigation amounts to as much as half the value of the net profits. In 
Egypt the figure is believed to ho one-fifth. It would not he unfair in the 
Deccan to adopt a figure as high as one-fourth the value of net profit, in 
which case the water -rafces would be ccujsiderably iiioie than they are at 
present. 

Q. 16. — As stated above, lands in the Deccan are almost all occupied 
lands on a 30 years assessment revision basis and on the advent of irriga- 
tion such lands increase in value by several hundreds per cent. Lands 
•which pieviously fetched no rental, can on the advent of irrigation be 
leased for Bs. 20 to Bs. 60 per acre per annum for sugarcane cultivation, 
and such lands represent approximately 20 per cent of the areas irrigated 
by the established canals. The landowners who previously were working 
on the land now lease their lands to outsiders and maintain themselves 
almost entirely by rents. It is quite unfair that such persons should he 
benefited at State expense, and a betterment tax which should he a 
maximum in the case of valuable lands such as sugarcane lands, etc., and 
a minimum in the case of ordinary dry crop lands, should be levied and 
credited to the canals concerned. A betterment tax might amount to an 
annu^l charge of about per cent on the capitalisied value of the unearned 
increment. 

In the case of lands suitable for cane to which a perennial supply of 
water can be guaranteed, the rent paid to owners by expert irrigators is 
not less than 3^. 40 per acre per annum, so the capitalwd ralue of the 
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nneaniecl hirremeiit is noi loss tluin lis. 800 and on Rs, 800 

would ineaii an ammal tax of Rs. 10 per acre i)er aniiuin. It is ixiidei*- 
sbood that the Bouihay Go\oininoni are coiiienix)latm^ the introduction of 
an Tj-iigation Gcss Bill and lia\o forwarded a co^iy ol their proposals to the 
Taxation Enquiry (^oinmittoe, and this may he referred to for further 
iniormation on the suhjoct, 

Q. 17. — llieie me no teuam.,\ laws^ in loice in the Bombay Presidency. 
There are certain tenancy rights, but it ajipears these would not be affected 
by the above proposals. 


Mr, Turner and Mr Pooley g*ave oral evidence as follows *— * 

The riehuleiit, Q. — Mr. Tumor, ;voii have given us a note on water 
charges and on local self-goveininent? 

A. — Yes, Bir. 

Q. — iVIr. Pooley is going to assist jou on the lust ileinl^ 

A.— Yes, Sir. 

Dr. Ilyder. Q. — Your evidence i elates to inigafcion in the Deccan and 
not in Sind? 

Mr. Pooley. A.— Yes. 

Q. — Your idea is that the State should reali^ie a coinniortial retmn and 
for the purpose ot this chaige some kind ot cess should be tollecLod. Is 
that Mr, Pooloj-’s idea? 

A.~yThe Deccan schemes aie ol a protective nature and at present rht\y 
are giving a return which is less than the rate the geneial tax-payor pays 
tor the loan iunds which had 1o be laised tor tbe piiiposes of con.stiucthig 
them. Theieloie, means aics nettssmy to make those schemes pay if it h 
possible, ho(‘auso the general laX"pa>ei is at picsent providing inonoy for 
benefiting a small section of the (community. 

Q. — ^Your idea is that the poojple for whom these facilities are pro- 
vided should pay over and above the piesent rate in the shape of a 
cess ? 

A.— Yoto, that is the proposal. 

Q. — Then you mention Egy pt. /lliero is only one charge iii Egypt and 
it has been so irom time immemoiial. It has been on the principle ‘‘give 
me so much of your land and I gue you so much water”. There is no land 
revenue in Egypt, but here in your Presidency you have land revenue, you 
have wuitei -rates, then you Avill have some kind of general lax on the people 
who make use of your water? 

necessarily the peoi>le who make use of the water. I moan 

the owuxers. 

Q. — How are jou going to scuire that these owners will not pass it on 
to the tenants? 

I explain it, Sir. In this Piesidency the owners are mostly 
poor oultivatois wim have been irrigaling dry crop lands: they have 
neither experience, capital nor the enterprise necessary to grow a crop 
like sugarcane -which requires a great deal of money, something like one 
thousand rupees an acre wdien fixst stinted. What happens is this. 
There is a class of persons whom I may call onterprising cultivators who 
come foinvarcl and lease the lands from these poor cultivators and pay 
them a vei*y handsome rent for their lands. Pieviousiy the owners were 
getting a very hinall return ; on tlio basis of half the produce and if it wuis a 
Famine year *ihey were getting nothing. From this state of affairs they 
are being no-w suddenly offered rents tip to Rs. 100 an acre. The average would 
1)0 ahmxt Bs. 40 an acre. These owners live in the villages doing no work 
and they become rent receivers. T say these r^oople have been entirely 
hmiefitect by the canals and this is the class of man wo propose to tax, 
I mean tlie owner. 

who come nndei* new 
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Q.— In tlie (ja&e of old canaK, lands might have clianged hands at oii- 
hiinced prices. 11^^ benefit that has been given in the beginning might 
hai^e b^n aiiioitised m the sale price. How ai*e yon going to get over 
that climcnltyH *=» o 

A. 3 do not ihinli it c*on corns the State very much. Alter all the land 
has apiJreciated ni value. Anyhow, there is a class which is receiving a 
ben^t which is the direct result ol the State’s intervention. That land 
could not ho sold at the present price unless the canals were constructed. 
DO the enhanced value is entirely due to the contstriiction of canals. 

Q. — You should tax: people who were owners when the canals were 
constructed ? 

A. — J should say owners at the moment-. 

Q. — Be has paid through the nose for it. 

Mr. Turner, A. — That is his business. 

Q.— The understanding vas that he will not bo charged more. But you 
bring in a now law and penahso those people. 

A. — ^Every kind of taxation has the same eftect, for instance, an increase 
in income-tax is the same. 

Q. — No. There it is net income which is taxed, but hei^e it is not so. 

Mr. Fooley. A. — ^May E say he is gambling on the availability ol Avater. 
We can always withdraw water. Supposing we stop ivater, his income mil 
automatically cease. 

Q. — Irrigation has been in esisLeiice for tbe last twenty or thirty years. 
There have been lots ol Irunsaetions on it, now you cannot say a man Avho 
has pnrcha^ed the land yeai has ganililea on it. 

A. — Yes, he gambles an A\ater being available for iliat portion. There 
is no guarantee of water to any particular piece of land. The last foAv 
miles of the Mutha Bight Bank Canal an example. Jt has been found 
necessary to refuse perennial Avater in the area although it has been given 
for many years in the past. 

Hr. Ryder. Q. — ^Your position, 1 suppose, is this. The State having 
constructed these canals uliich AAcre originally of a pi'otective nature, and 
now x^eople are in a position to save on account of this, you raise your charge 
by a cess and do not increase your water-rates direct. Is that your 
position? 

A. — 

Q. — ^You have come to this position on account of the fact that you 
think Avater is Avorth much more and thus people can jiay more? 

Mr. Turner. A. — ^Yes. Everything depends on water, 

Q. — Originally they could not pay. Noav, on account of the change 
brought about by canals, movements and jirices so forth, you can demand 
much more for your water and the people will be ablo to pay. You mean 
they possess the ability to pay? 

A.— Yes, 1 think so. 

A.-— As regards the q.uestion of distrubution of water, canB you form 
villages units and make over ypur water fco them for distribution. You have 
got local self-governing bodies, village panchayats, etc., are they not 
sufficiently developed to take up this work and ensure water to everybody 
in the village? 

Mr, Fooley. A. — In the Deccan irrigation systems we have altogether, 
1 suppose, many thousands, may be about 100,000 outlets. We have 
done our best to encourage communal enterprise on the lines which you 
indicate, and 5 experiments have been tried, one of which has been 
a failure, one has succeeded and the others^ have partially succeeded. So 
there is no enthusiasm at present. The Irrigation Department at present 
(Ustribuies the water to the helds. If distribution is to be done on a com- 
munal basisj suitable persons in each village must ofer their services 
free. It Is not an easy matter to distribute water so as to satisfy all 
concerned— cane requires water at frequent intervals, particularly on li^t 
soils and at periods of high deinaiKl— the Panchayat have to do the 
beat they can and all Mds cannot be given water exactly when requited, 
so it is a yery unpleasant fob for the mm who m responsible for 
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dibtnlmting the water. I^lierefore they always prefer that tlio State 
(loparti)ieut bhoiilci do this Imsinoss, and the ciiltivators hesitate to under- 
take those ro.})onsibilities. 

Q. — Could joii not hiiug those \illageis iutu one body and get them to 
distribute water‘d 

A. — We are verj anxious to do that. 1 may aisa point out that if 
villagers vere to do this vork, the organization would become cheaper. 
Wo have been advocating this rolonn for some years past, hut so far there 
is very little keenness about it. We do not get men to undertake this 
jiublic duty. We do at present give them in practice a slight rebate. 
I'liey use more water for cultivation of th^ same area, therefore it costs 
more. 


Q,— You could not concehe this village system being successful? 

A,— No. 

Ml, Tui'nuK A. — In cveiy village in the Deccan there are factious and 
the feeling between thorn is very bitter, (Dr. i^aranjpje will agree with 
me), so it is very dilEcult to get these two factions to work together, 

Q, — There are no technical difficulties? 

iMr,, tool&ij. A. — Certainly not. The difficulty is the iinwillingiiess 
of the people to undertake this public duty. Moreover, to do this distri- 
bution w'ork they have to give uji a tremendous lot ot time. One of the 
duties of the panch must be to penalise peojile for misuse and waste of 
water. It is a v'^ery unpleasant duty to jjeualiso a neighbour. Tlierofoi^e 
people hesitate to undei^ake IhebO responsibilities. 

Dr. Q. — ^In order to remove those troubles, have you tried 

any experiment lor consolidating the holdings? 

A.— Yes, under the new rules we only give units ot 11 acres lor irri- 
gation on lease. This has reduced to some extent the extreme iragmeiita- 
iion which has been a hmdraiiee to the administration of irrigation in the 
past and has rendered holdings uiiiirohtablo. In the last two years irri- 
gators are now either leasing or combining areas so as to got a sufficient 
area to come up to our unit urea for irrigation purposes. 

The Mahaiujadhhaja IMhudur of Bnrdwan, Q,— At the bottom of the 
first page of your note you say; water-rates ai^e charged as at present 
and according to the ability of the persons concerned to pay, and in addition 
a general land tax is levied ior the wdiolo area, it should be quite possible 
to make a canal bear the interest charges on capital invested”. What is 
your idea in saying ^‘general land lax”? vSurely a tenant pays land tax 
for the land lie holds. 

A,— By a tax I luoimt a cess. 


^ i>r, Ryder. Q. — If you could suppl;y w^alei to all the persons in a 

I certain tract, then you might tax^ everybody. There may bo portions of 

} villages which do not get vrater, still you would tax thorn' thou^ they get 

nothing? 

I A,— ‘We mean we coukl charge cess only to those to whom we could 

f guarantee water. 

I Di\ raranjxjye, Q.— Those people who are at the tail-end of the canal, 

I you would charge only a iiortkm? 

I . A.— Yes. 


Q, — ^Your Deccan canals are supposed to be protective canals. Borne 
pay and some do not pay, and others pay half a per cent and so on. Do 
you think they can reasonably bo made to pay for the whole cost? 

A.— The figures that you see in the published reports are somewhat 
deceptive heeaiise fdd and now rielieiues are not shown separately and most 
of the unw scheme.^ are not as yob fully developed. When the new schemes 
are fully developed the return froju them will imjmove. The return on 
the hum-at-eharge (capital 4. accumulated arrears of interest) is hardly 
a fair criimnan of existing conditions, 

Q.— On the otlmr hand, the cost of coustructioo of canals was very mudi 
less than it is now. 

A/— True* 


Hi 
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Pr, Pyder, Q.— Have you got all tlie schemes that you recmiro or 
tlieie jifS room ior oxx^ausiou? 

A. — YeSj there is a good doa] of loom lor exiiaiisioii: but we have not 
got luoiioy. 

Q . — 111 the Punjab in the canals they are now going to construct, 
^overnmoiit insist ux)on getting a share ol the laud. 1 suiijioso you cannot 
do that m your Presidency? 

A. — ^No, Sir. It is all occupied. Wo could not possibly do that because 
there would be a poxnilar outcry. 

ilfr. Twiier. A.< — '3'hat has been considered as politically unwise. 

^ Q. What sort oi rates you would have lor irrigation: would you have 
umlorm rates? 

A.^ — Irrigation rates vaiy according to the season and crop. They aio 
seasonal rates. For sugaicano which is a peremual crop it is Es. 45! 

Sir Fmi\j Thompi^oii, Q, — ^^Hiat takes Vei^y much more water than other 
croxis? 

A. — Yes, wo have got to give water every ten days. 

Dr. Ilydar, Q. — ^Your charges are much higher than in other parts ol 
India ? 

A. — Comparatively it is not much more than in other parts oi India. 
For sugarcane lor winch the soil is very suitable we get a much bigger 
outturn per aero. 

^ Q. — Over areas that are homogeneous jou would have diiferenb lates lor 
different crojis, but loi the same tiop in one aiea you would have one rate, 
not rates varying according to the schemes? 

A. — No. The rates aio sanctioned by Government fiom time to timej 
they ax-iply gencially to all major ii legation works in the Bombay Piesidency 
Xn’oper with one or tvo minor oxcexitions. 

The Fieudeiii, Q . — Even woiks pay under these general 

rates P 

A.— Yes. 

Mr, Tu>r?ier, A. — J have been connected with two lamines in this 
Presidency, and have worked in two actual famine tracts. I myself and 
all officers aie ol opinion that the best x^ro’t^ctive work for famine is 
perennial irrigation and not the sx^reading oi water over the whole area, 
because that gives plenty o£ labour and employment and keeps them 
alive. 

Dr. Paranjxjye, Q, — You are ref ei ling to the old syslem when you had 
not perennial irrigation at all^ 

A. — I meant that the best protection against lamino is the perennial 
system and not spreading water over the whole area. 

Q.— We are looking at the financial ^ asxiect of the q.uestion. Do you 
expect them to pay for the interest, capital, etc.? 

A* — Unless they do we shall not he able to construct any more. Under 
the present system we cannot construct a yard more. 

The Maharajadhimja Bahadur of Burdxmn, Q. — The irrigation works 
vrore originally not meant to pay? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — They were more or loss an act of philanthrophy ? 

A.-^Yos. The general rate of interest then was 3a x^^i" cent, and they 
were constructed out of revenue. Now they have to be constructed out 
of loans for which wo have to pay 6 per cent. 

The FresidenL^ Q.— I do not quite understand what k meant by piling 
U|> of sixty years inierosi. What is your idea? 

A.-^In the olden days 3 per cent was the rate of interest and from the 
very siart wo iiavo to pay simple interest on capital expended on construe^ 
ti<m. Canals develop very slowly, In fact, the hnanciai reburn is esti- 
mated to commence ten years after completion. By that time we may 
have incurred SO or 30 lakhs interest on a one crore scheme. That ii 
called eum-at-ehargOj aeoumuktod interest charge capkaL 
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Br, Holder. Q — Hem do yonr rates, ior iii.stanre, for .sugaicaiiOj coiapare 
with the cost to uu agriculturist Viho makes use oi his owii water either 
from a or from a tankp 

A. — I can Bay that a cultivator will always take canal water in preference 
to well w'ater. 

Q. — Is it cheaper? 

A. — The main advantage of canal water is that the cultivators are 
absolutely sure of the supply. The supply in the major irrigation works 
is based on the rainfall in the Western Ghats and even in the famine years 
it can be absolutely guarantoecl, 

Q. — Do you know what it costs a man to irrigate from a well? 

^ A. — It meaus he has got to have bullocks and it limits the area ‘ 
which he can irrigate. I do not know exactly what it costs, but we know^ that 
Udells in the irrigated area aie always abandoned in favoui of flow irrigation. 

Fercij ThonrpsotL Q. — 1 do not quite understand what you mean 
by saving that best m uiarrt* a^amst lainine is x>ereunial ciops 

Mr. Tuniei. A. — 1 meant sugarcane The sugarcane crop is a 13 
months crop. It goes throiaghout the year. It has got to he irrigated 
every ten days throughout the year, 

Q.— I do not quiie follow’ why 3011 call 3t the best protection. 

A. — ^Because' it gives an assured emplojunent in a wide area of irri- 
gation. For sugarcane cultivation you will require i\ considerable amount of 
labour. You never have famine in the area under command, hut you may 
have it all round these areas. , 

Q. — You sayt^ '‘To charge a commeicial profit should be the ultimate 
aim of all irrigation schemes; as tlieie is no reason why the general tax- 
payer should provide water which will benefit only a few persons^’ Supposing 
you undertake an irrigation scliemo and you can make a fair commercial 
profit by charging Rs. 4 an acre: il the benefit to the cultivator is some- 
thing in the region of By. 40, yon w’ould nob limit yourself to taking 
Bs. 4? ^ 

Mr. Poole th A.— Well Sir, in the past the rates have been based on 
a dilfcu'ent basis. ‘fhey aie all ^(nne^sion lates you might say. In Ihe 
Deccan to-day ihey are all concession rates; it is what a man can pay. 

Q.— H yon increase his value of land by B^. 40, obviously he can pav 
Hs. 30. 

A,— But tboic are iw’o people, the owner and ihe iirigator, the owmer 
\cry rarely Irrigates, In (he irrigation rates we tax the tenant, TJndee 
the coss w’e try to tax the owner. 

Q. — You put waiter on the land, give him a plentiful snjiply of water, 
quite obviously ihe tenant can giow prolific crops. [Jp to Ike extent to 
w^hich the land is moie prolific yon can theoretically charge the wdiolo 
increase in the net value of the crop. 

A.— Before enhancing the rates, Government makes a detailed enquiry 
through different departments, and w^o find the net value from eaclj 
typo oi Cl op and w’e base our rates aecoulingly on what people can pay. 

0- — That dots not square wu'Lli your saying that the uite limits itself 
to the coniineicial value. You wxnilcl not limit ^muiself to charging Bs 4 
on that account? 

A, — ^We have never had ihat position in Bombay. 

Q.— But tlic^y have in Madias. They had in some parts a rate of Bs. 4 
but BOW’ people are begging for w’ater and they arc prepared to pay even 
Bs, 15, r suggest, thoieloie, Inat tiiey siartecl on a wrong principle in 
charging Bs. 4, because that covered tlieir cost. 

A.— I agree wHth you that it should bo at a price which will cover the 
iniorest charge on your .scheme and it should he fixed on the commercial 
value, Sujiposing your scheme costs so much, you expect so much revenue. 
Your attempt should he to collect as much revemue as you can. 

The Prmdent* Q.— Then you really take inio consideration ihe amount 
that you could charge on the basis oi what a cultivator in the least 
favouimhly situated tract can pay? 
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A. — The criterion is really not a tamiiie year. Water is worth so much 
that we are charging rather too little for our water* We have assessed 
on the iat year when rainfall is good and water from canals is not so 
vaiuahie as it is ni a year of scanty rainfall when cultivators could pay 
much higher rents if demanded. 

Q* — How often do you revise your rates? 

A* — They are subject to revision every six years, but we do not often 
do that. 

Q. — You don’t do it to balance your budget? 

A.y-No. T think that before the last revision there had been no 
alteration in the rate for ten years. 

Q. — Is it desirable to reconsider the rates after a fixed period? 

A. — ^According to law, Uie lates are subject to revision every six years. 

Q. — Have you any difficulty in getting people to pay rates which are 
so much higher than those in other parts of India? 

A. — No. When we give^six years’ leases, we generally get anything from 
50 to lOO per cent applications in excess of what we can give. 

Q, — ^You say that the charge for water ought to be based on the net 
profits derived from crops irrigated, t take it that the scheme suggested 
in our questionnaire, viz., to increase the land revenue by taking the same 
proportion of the combined output of land and water as would otherwise 
have been taken of the output of the land, does not fit in with the Bombay 
Settlement procedure, 

A.—No. 

Q. — In your land revenue settlements you do not take a definite 
proportion of the net assets? 

A.— No. 

Sir Percy Thompson. Q. — ^Why? 

A. — ^Tlie season varies very much. In a typical Deccan famine area, 
when get good rains, there would be extraordinary profits made by 
cultivatois. If we take 12 annas per aero, tbe profits would amount to 
anything from Es. 50 to Rs. 60 per acre. 

Q. — Do yon base yonr settlements on that? 

— ]^o. 1 do not think we can work strictly on those lines. Wo 
go more by improvements in communications, prices of produce, the 
railways, etc. It is almost impossible to find what the actual net return 
to the cultivator is. 

Q. — ^Is it a percentage of the rental value? 

— ^|sfot gfcrictly: the assessment is not the rent by any means. 

— I suggest that it is a proportion of the rent, the maximum limit 
of which may be 50 per cent. 

A. — That was the original idea. 

The P resident. ^ Q. — Do yon evei use the term hiet assets’ in the 
Bombay settlement? 

The land ua'^ tnigmally surveyed and classified; we don’t 
revise these two at all. As 1 said, we go by the improvements in the com- 
munications, increase of prices, produce, lailways and general questions of 
advancement. We do not attempt to woik out the net assets. 

Sh* Percy Thompson. Q. — Those are precisely the considerations which 
any landlord would lake into account in fixing rents, 
do not call oiu’ assessment a I’ent. 

Dr, Pmxinjpye. Q. — ^In your settlement reports, do you consider the 

sale value of land ancl s.'^e letting value of land? 

A.--W6 do. 

Q.— If you find that the letting value of land is high, wouldn’t yqu 
cOnsideT that as a proper reason for increasing your assessment p 
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Thf Q. ~T1 \oii pm w«itor on (lio land and guarantee suiijdy, 

you increase tlie value (d the land luigoly, and Govcniment aie entitled 
to take a share ol the iintea-^od hv means oi a betterment tax;? 

A.—Yes. 

Sn Feu'it Thom}non. Q.— Surely you would take your share of the 
increased value by nay ot natei-rate 

A. — It does not hit the owner so much : nine-tenths of the cultivators 
aie tenants and the\ jiay the watoi-iaie. 

Q.— If you take 100 iier cent of the increased produce due to ilio 
application oi watei. Iheie is no room ioi a hetiennent tax, 

A, — ^Are you dealing with ii ligated lands or with ordinax'y revenue 
assessment lands ? 

Q. — Siipiiose a lerenne assessment land is di,^ to-da.v; to-morrow you 
put ivatei on to il and \on iiuKsise the produce so that the increased 
produce is worth Rs TOO, ^1\ hist suggestion was that you take a reasonable 
proportion of this Rs. 100, say. Rs GO, Rs 70, Rs. bO then there h 
an inciease ol Rs. 20 iett, unless the landowner puts np the lont. Now, 
it you put on a betieiment tax, you have already taken ;soiir R,s. 80 
sluue out ot the Rs. 100 nuuasc*'* 

A. — The irrigator knows what profit he can make out of the land and 
the rate Is fixed accordingly. He pays a rent, averaging Rs. 40 an acre 
to the owner. We do not tax the owner at all. 

Q. — ^J3ut suppose he pays Rs. 100 for Ins farm and yon put water on to 
it. Why should he pay any more to the owner? 

^ A. —The tenant can lease the land only when the land has the iiTigaiion 
facility. The lease is commonly on half produce 

Q, — ^That has its onn value. 

A. — It may have no value at all 

Q. — Taken on an aveiage, it has a certain value. You increase this 
value hv putting water on it, and the State takes an ay a fair proportion 
ol the value b> means of the water-rate. 

A.— It ivas previously a dry-crop area: that is a perfectly different 
lliing from an iirigated area. 1'he tenant simply leases the land io tho 
expel t cane-grower, who fixes liis rate m cm ding to the availability of water, 
the naiairo of fhe land, etc. Tho ouner. who before could scarcely maintain 
himseli on tho land, now becomes a moneyed person who lives in his own 
house and does no ivork. Ti ho had 10 acres lie is now getting Rs. 600; 
previously he did not get Rs. 6. 

Q. —But if it Is the case that your expert comes along and offeis something 
very iirach in excess of what could be offered before, it means you are 
not loeoveiing sufficient funs him bv way of water-rate. 

A.— Eveiy one is not an expeit The ordinary cultivator does not 
get anything like the results the expert does. We' cannot tax a man 
because he is efficient. 

Q. — Surely the expert is entitled to a certain amount of rewmrd for 
bis brains. Yon say that the owner who is not an expert absorbs it: wdiy 
shonkl he? 

A.— Tliat is why w^e wish to tax his ineieuient. 

Q.— If you ehaige him more water-rate he cannot afford to pay more 
rent. 

A —That would not pn} Goveinment. It is not a business proposition. 

Q,— You charge the tenant; sometbing by way of w^ater-rate wiiich comes 
mil ol the surplus: ilie landlord csin only get a rant which is eciuivaloui 
to what is kdt as surplm. and il vim do not take the wdiole of the surplus, 
the landlord would absmb it b> way ol rent, II you take the wdiole of 
tile surplus, Iheie notlilng bn* the landlord to absorb by way oi rent. 

A.— It is more or less a gandile: they may not get the wuiter they 
recjuhxx One thing is certain, vija., that the owmer does receive very much 
more than he did in the past, and that Is wdiat we wmnt to get at. If 
w'e had iixed our ivaior-raies at a very high rate as yon suggest from the 
beginning, the rents rvoukl nevey Imi-o gone up in the way they Imvo. T"ery 
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often the difficulty i'i to get people to take watW. Yon must start with 
low rates and gradually fix higher rates, and meanwhile the harm is done. 

Q. — I take it that the circumstances under which you fix your irrigation 
rate result in a transfer of the value from the cultivator to the tenant. 

A. — There are big risks for the tenant. 

Dr, Hyder, Q, — You say that the cane business is in the hands of 
lax'ger people? 

A. — It is in the hands of experts largely, and it varies on each canal. 

Q. — What would be the area of occupation of an expert under canep 

A. — It varies . 10 acres is the smallest ; I know of one having 500 acres. 

Q. — ^If, on an aveiage, then, there aio 200 acre blocks, it seems to me 
that you can get very much more out of your water. 

A. — ^We must support the cultivator. Alter all, we want to encourage 
the cultivator to cultivaie his own lands and become more or less an expert. 
What happens at present is that the man lets his land, goes and lives in 
his village and sits idle : he does no work and becomes discontented. On 
the other hand, it you train your cultivator to grow cane and do all the 
work, it will be a splendid asset to the State and the work will go on 
from father to son. But your tenant will not stick to you. As soon as 
a new canal is made, he will go away if he gets a more favourable lease. 

Q. — This kind of man generally comes from the cities and does not 
stick to the villc’ge, 

A. — It pays Government better to have the big man. 

(At this stage Mr. Pooley withdrew from the meeting and the exami- 
nation of Mr. Turner was continued.) 

Sir Percy Thompson, Q. — 1 gather that in your view iirobably the house 
tax IS the best tax io levy foi raising the bulk of the revenue. 

A, —Yes. 

Q. — But you recognize that the octroi exists and has been in existence 
from a long time and that the only thing to do is gradually to substitute 
for it a house tax. 

A.— Yes, 

(). — ^You say that you have iio^ experience of the profession tax: does 
not the small tiador get ofi very lightly? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q, — Can you suggest any way by %vhich he can be made to pay a fair 
share except by some sort of profession tax? 

A. — I agree that the profession tax is the best way of getting at him. 
In one or two municipalities they ^ are trying a small income-tax^ but 
personally I am very doubtful about it. 

Q. — How is that assessed? 

A. — It will be assessed by the local authoiity: I am afraid it will lead 
to a lot of trouble and peculation. 

Q. — ^Would the local authority object to its being done by a provincial 
staff or even by the income-tax staff? 

A. — ^I should not think they would object. I cannot say for certain 
because there is the only instance in this Presidency where it has been 
started. It is in Larkaiia. 

Q. — ^Ail over India the complaint is that the locaj authorities do not 
administer it well. 

A. — ^We have not got very much of it in this Presideucy. I have not 
been able to get detailed figures, but there is a tax called professions and 
trades tax in 30 municipalities out^of 151. Thai) includes a tax on hawkers, 
a tax on theatres (which is levied in Poona), also a tax on bands or music. 
All these come under ^profession tax’ more or less. 

Q,— Is it roughly based on estimated profits? 
am afraid 1 cannot give details. 
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\ The Fivsideni. Q,— Onl.-v fho oui oi these liixmicipalities get 

I over K>s. ijOOO fiom the taxP 

I A. — The iiicoiiic is not as 3Huch as they expected to get. 

t Q. — How is this now local income-tax levied: is it a ixroportion to the 

* income? 

A. — We have not got the rules yet. it was only sanctioned by the 
I Government of India a lortnight ago. 

^ Q. — If yon had called it a jirolession tax, it need not have gone to the 

Government of India. 

A. — It need not have gone. 

Q. — I take it that youi’ ^education’ tax is much the same thing. 

A. — It IS called ‘education’ cess. It is earmarked for education. 

Q. — There vill ho no trouble if you call it a profession lax, and it 
need not also go tor sanction to the Go\einraont of India. 

A.— Yes. 

Pghij Thompson. Q. — II ;^oii assess house tax on the owner, what 
is the need for an oxemiition limit A man may just as well buy 100 small 
houses and be as well ofi as li he lias one good big house. 

A. — ^lii the mofussii these small owners generally occupy their own 
houses: most of the towns are divided up into castes, the backward and 
depressed classes all live in one area and they are the people who 
usually get exemption. 


Q.—- You say that you la\our a polity of rating land within municipal 
limits on its unde\ eloped \aiue and ol exoiuption ol- un])iovements ehocted 
at the ex^jonsG ot tlie owner. How do you pi'opose to do that? Does that 
mean a universal valuation oi site values P Yon had, 1 understand, a 
connmttoe i)ii this (lU'^stion jn tUo Uonibay Piesidcncy. 

A. — Yes, w^e had. That is Mi. Mirains’ leport. 

Q.' — They recommended that you should ascertain the site value P 
A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — How^ aie you going to work it? 

A. — Personally, I do not know liow’ to do it with rogaid to valuation: 
there are exti aordinary diHicuities in iiraciice. 

Q.—Yoii kno%v the experience of trying to get at the site values of land 
in England? 

A.— 1 know* it too well. The difficulty is to get at people who hold 
up land: there is a good deal of that sort of thing in industrial towns. 

Q. — ^Ilie oihei alternative is to charge an intiement duty? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — ^Don’t you think it would be a colossal business? 

A.— I am afraid it would be. 

Q. — ^What improvements ai’e you going to excmjit? 

A. — ^Improvements made at a man’s own expense, i.e,, drainage, access 
to a main road, etc. I admit it w*ould be very difficult in practice to work 
it. 

Q.— Supposing you get oxer these difficulties, would you then put a 
hat rate of tax iiTespective of the leiits that the actual owner is paying? 

A. — -The idea was to take 3 per cent of the value: calculating 6 per 
cent as the natural return, Government would take half. 



Q.— Isn’t that rather hard on the man who is paying full rent for 
the land? 

A.—The man who is paying full rent is the speculator. 

Q.— But you are going to tax him. He may have bought the land 
as speculator and bttilt a lot of houses on it, you would not show any mercy 
on him? 

A.— Ho* 
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The PirsuJent, Q. — Fn muii3C3i)alLtieb m Uie Madras Presidency you 
have your house tax which includes the houso and site^ and then you have 
a land tax at so much iier square yard. 

A. — We have not got that here. 

Q. — In Madras tiiey chaige agricultural land and building land sepa- 
rately: they simply have a fiat rate at so much per square yard. 

A. — They also tried to put on an undeveloped land lax in the Bombay 
Municipality, but that was tuiaied down on the advice of tho Bemeinbrancor 
oJ Legal Aft airs as illegal. 

Sir Pert if Thomi)son, Q. — Suppose you have a iiiecc of land on the 
outskirts ol a town which is unfit to be built upon : you have another piece 
oi land Just in the middle ol the town vhich has an enormous value. If 
you put a flat rate at so much per squaic yaid, the tax on tho latter 
would be a more fiea-bitc il it was lair to the lormor iiioce of land, 

A. — ^Yes: the value oi lands in the centre of some towns is terrific: 
it is even more than the values in Bombay, 

The President. Q. — Does the octroi and the cotton inanulacturiug tax 
in this Presidency tend to become a transit dutyf 

A. — Very much so. 

Q. — And for that reason to be iery much olijected tor^ 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — The Ciiainbei oi Coimnene told ns that your Government have 
given an uudei taking to aliolish tolls on pioviucial roaas. 

A. — 1 do not think that any such laidertaking was ever given. It was 
the pohoy of Government before tbe War to abolish tolls and it was very 
largely carried out: vo used to give compensation to local boards for the 
loss of revenue. But the War upset the whole thing, 

Q, — 1 perceive from the repons that no tolls were levied on provincial 
roads in I 92 I 3 a consider'ablo sum was collected in 1922 and a still larger 
amount in 1923. 

A. — Yes, they were bio light again into iorce in the yeai* 1922-23. 

Q. — It has lieen suggested to us that the greatest objenion to the tolls 
ib from motorists, and you might get over it by levying a provincial tax 
on motor cars, making over the proceeds to the local bodies, and by 
exempting all motors from tolls, just as they do in England. 

A. — You mean heavy registration fees on cars? 

Q.— Yes. 

A.—l do not know. J sujipose it vould be leasible. But motors are 
veiy much moi-e concentrated here in India than they are in England. 
The vast majoiity of them are in Bombay, and one or two other big cities. 

Q. — They would still be able to levy a vehicle tax. 

A. — The Bombny motorist pays lls. JOO a year, and it he has to pay 
a provincial tax over and above that ho will have to pay a good deal. 
You will be asking him to pay for the benefit of the District Boards when 
nine-tenths of tho cars do not use the district roads. 


Tlie Mv. Justice F. E. PEBOimii, O.X.B., X.O.S,, 

Bombay, was nest examined. 


Written memorandum of tbe Hon^ble Mv. Justice Feroiirai. 

Q. 89.'^Beutham^b views are antiquated and cannot be accepted. In 
I’egarcl to the Court-fees Act, I suggest that it should bo amended in all 
the provinces, in the manner in which it has already been amended in, 
Madras, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, tho Punjab and Assam. Item 1 of 
Behodulo^I^ of the Court-fees Act, 1870, is very antiquated and should, 
in my opinion, bo amended as soon as possible in regard to suits for amomU 
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above Ps. 'i^OdO, The lollowiug 
with item 1 ol that Schedule: — 

arc tii<^ per tentages 

paid ill a 

V^aliie of subject matter 

Proper tee 

Pei ceil tag 

ns. 

ns A 


100 

7 8 

H 

260 

18 12 

500 

87 8 

4 

1,000 

75 0 

7 ,1 

2,600 

150 0 

6 ' 

6,000 

276 0 

6'. 

11 

10,000 

176 0 

25,000 

876 0 

60,000 

1,176 0 


1,00,000 

1,426 0 

1 'f 

2,60,000 

2,176 0 

xl' 

5,00,000 

3,000 {) 

' ^ 

10,00,000 

3,000 0 



So a perbou who files a suit iui U) lakhs pays at only 1 / 25 ih of th© rate 
paid by a jiorson who files a suit Lor Hs. 1^000. 

2. The Staiiiii Act also requires aiiioudiucnt in the manner recently 
proposed by the Bombay GoTermneiitj and rejected by one vote by the 
Bombay Legislative Goimeil. I understand from meinbei’s of the 
Council (of which I was then a member) that it was rejected not on its 
merits, but simply on the ground oi general objection to all new taxation, 

3. Qs. 137 to 146. — T am of opinion that this subject should at once, 
be investigated carefully by a strong committee of Judicial and financial 
experts, 'fhero is no reason jniina favie uhy an estate oi 2 millions in 
England should pay 40 pei- cent estate duty, and a similar estate in 
Bombay should pay only 3 per coni probalo dutj. Again, if the whole of 
Bengal and cities oi Bombay and JMadias veie sufhciently advanced for 
the Hindu Wills Act in 1870 ( necessitating the taking out of probate), one 
would think that towns such as Kavadii, xUimedabad, etc., must be sufficiently 
advanced for it in 1925. i am of opinion that the difficulty of introducing 
succession or estate duties in India has lieeu exaggerated'. At any rate, 
the existing position in regard to the court-fees stamp and probate duty is 
so full of anomalies and inequalities that it is desirable that the whole 
question should be examined by a strong committee of experts. 

4. ^ Qs. 149, 166 and 157.-— The whole subject of the division between 
imperial and provincial revenues requires reconsideration. The basic prin- 

slumid be thaf. income-tax sbouid be divided between imperial and 
provincial revenues. Other necessary clumgcs should be made accordingly. 
The attempt to separate the sources of the imperial and provincial revenues 
bhould, J think, delimtely be abandoned. The Government of India can- 
not afford perniancutiy to antagonise two uf Llio loading provinces of India, 
by continuing the Moston SettlemcuL which Bombay and Bengal never have 
accepted and never will accept as a fair settlement lietweeii the 
Government and the provinces. 


Mr. ^iistice Peroival gaire oral ovideuoe as follows 

The President. Q.— You are a Judge of the High Court? 

A. — am acting. 1 am permanently Legal Eemembrancer, and before 
that I was on the Legislative Assembly for three years. 

Q. — ^lii which you made a speech on the subject of the tax burden in 
India and other countries? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^And I think you said that you worked out figures for ton coun- 
tries including Peru and the Argentine. 

A.— Yes. J took oho amount of taxation and divided it by the num- 
ber oi the populatioiii ^ 

Q. — ^You compared tli© taxation ’^ith Japan, Java, the Phillijunes and 
Egypt, and you found that the tax burden in India is 1X«.; in Japan 
^242-Oj in Java ^ 1 - 12-05 in the Phillipines JBi-B-0 and in Egypt i^2-3-0. 
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A. — i waul lo bay iliat i did ilia I by bunpiy iakiug ilie figures of 
popuiaiiou and the amouni of laxatiou as shown m the Statesman's Year 
Book, J vsnggested to the Fiiuuico Dexiaiiinenl that they should work it 
out more correctly. 

Q. — ^You say that taxation m India is far away the lowest m any 
civilized country in the world. 

A. — ^Yes, certainly, judged by the incidoiice per head. 

Dr, raianjpye. Q. — Bid you laid out the level of subsistence m those 
counti les t 

A. — Thai lb another question: it is most dilhcult to work out. 

Q. — At any late, you luu&t have found out what is the minimum wage 
oi the daily labourer. 

A. — That IS a difhculb economic question. The Economic Enquiry Com- 
mittee will be able to decide that, raxatimi is much easier to laid out. 
Aliother question is how )ai it pays the counti y to tax the people, namely, 
whether it is better to keep the tax burden low and leave the amount with 
the people tor development, or whether rt is not sounder policy to tax 
at higher rates and utilize the money for odueation, etc. 

The ]^)esideiU. Q. — Your point vas that India was not o\ei taxed but 
under-developed ? 

A. — ^Yes, certainly. 

Q. — ^You took some figures to show that the increase in taxation for 
the last ten years was only an adjustment to rising. prices? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Not really that taxation has mci eased, but that it has been 
brought on a level with the prices, 

A. — ^That IS to say, the price level had gone up by 60 per cent roughly 
and the increase in revenue was 60 per cent roughly. 

Sir Percy Thompson, Q.-—On the point you made that taxation in 
India has only gone up to readjust the different value of money, there 
must be a drop somewheie. VVe find under customs duty that the rates have 
gone up very nigh : i.iie same is the case with income-tax. 

A. — ^But take land revenue, which is mostly fixed for thirty years. It 
is there that the drop has occurred. 

The President, Q. — We now come to court-fees. 

A. — know a little about it, only because I helped to draft a bill on 
the amendment of the Court-fees Act, which has been undertaken By the 
(Government of India i vas put on special duty to help to draft the Bill. 
There is one Bill to amend the Court-fees A-ct, and there have been other 
Bills to amend the schedules introduced in the different local Councils* 

Q,— -What are the particular xioints? 

A, — ^The points m the Government of India Bill are a general revision 
of the Act to settle differences in decisions of the difirerent High Courts, 
and to raise the fees in one or two instances, for instance, to increase the 
fees on suits for declaration, where the fees are too low at present. 

Sir Percy Thompson, (J,— Court-lees are entirely a provincial subject. 
Aren^t they? 

A.—Yes. But the reason why they introduced the Bill In the central 
legislature was that they wanted to revise the Act in the light of certain 
judicial decisions affecting the whole of India. 

Q,— Suppose that Act is passed, is it obligatory on the provincial Ooum 
oils to adopt it? 

A* — ^Yes: it applies to Ihe whole of India. 

^ Q,— Then, court-fees is not a provincial subject? 

A.— I?hat is the difiaculty. The different Bills overlap to a great ex- 
tent. fhe Act is being amended by the central legislature, hut not the 
schedules wHoh are amended by the local Councils**' 
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l)i\ Fafmijpiif. Q. — ^Wonkl you advocate iliat ilieso schedules should 
be uniform over the whole country? 

A.— It would be a gieat advantage li they could be. The result of 
leaving it to the i)iovinces is that some Coiiiuils have laised court-fees and 
©theis have not. It ought to be the same for the whole of India. That is 
vso particularly in the case ol iiiobate. Probate extends to the whole of India. 
In Bombay they have the same fees as before, viz.j a maximum of 3 per 
centj but in Calcutta they have laised the maximum to 5 iier cent. 

The Fresiderit, Q. — ^Were the fees raised in Bombay? 

A.— They wo>‘e lai^cd tor two yea is, but after that period the Legis- 
lative Council refused to renew the Act. 

Q. — ^During the period that the increased fees were in force^ if a docu- 
ment from another province wheie a lower r«ite pievailed, were produced 
in a Bomba’v coiuU v.< uld the [n» Mclnm oliicoi at once rofiuuc Uie additional 
lee to be paid? 

A. — Well, those difficulties might arise. As regards court-fees^ they aie 
cliiefiy fees on suits. If yon file a suit in a Bombay court, you have to pay 
the Bombay lees; the fee^ in otliei provinces do not mattei particularly. 

Q. — If a document is produced? 

A. — That does arise. Then they have to pay the fee which is in force 
in the particular province, 

Q. — Did you make a provision for levying a surcharge corresponding 
to the difference in fees? 

A. — ^Tiiere is no special provision for that this province. 

8 It Fercif Thompson. Q — Docs not the general provision axipiy, that 
a document shall be stamped in a(*eoi dance with the schedules, because your 
courts Tvould not look at the document unless it is properly stamped? 

A.-— 'Ses. It is very awkward ol coiii.se having different stamp duties 
in diffeienfc places, and parfcicnlarly as regards probate. Suppose a man 
has got a large estate in (Calcutta and a small estate in Bombay, his heir 
can lake oui^ a probate in Bombay foi a lower lee than in Calcutta. 

Q.— In the case ot a probale, although the Bombay fee is lower, the 
Bombay probate is good In Cabmiia? They cannot insist on further 
payment. 

A.-“-Yes. Tt is good in Calcutta and tliey (iiniiot insist on further pay- 
men€. 

Q. — ^Can you tell ns anything about the imideiu'e of fees in the High 
Court? 

A* — The court-fees on ihe Oiigina! Bide ol the High Oouit are laid down 
by the Iligli Court themselves, and they are vciy low when compared with 
the court-lees outside^ Bombay city. But that is a matter for the High 
Court; Government cannot intoifeio. Iliey have been slightly raised in 
the Bombay High Court, but not, T think, sufficiently, 

Q. — Can you give us any idea as to how they compare with Madras 
and Calcutta? 

A. — I do not think 1 can. It is difficult to decide what ihe total fee 
is in each ca^'O. On the Oiiginal Bide of ihe Bombay High Court a low court- 
fee is levied at fiiNi nlien the suit U fiieil, hut there nie further charges as 
ihe case proceeds. 

Q.— It is rather the same as in England. 

A. — ^Yes, In ihe pre.sidency towns the law is based on the English 

law. 

Q . — Thh power to ffx the fees is given only to the High Courts in 
presidency towns? 

A. "--The position is that all the High Courts have power to levy special 
fees on their myginal sides. But there is no ordinary original civil juris- 
diction except in Calcutta, Madras and Bombay, so that for practical pur- 
poses the special conpt-feas apply to the Original Bide of these courts only, 
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Q. — ^Tlie actual i^ositjoii is that it is cheaper fco bring a suit in the 
Presiflciicy Higli Court thnn in any ol Hie niofiissil coujis. 

A.— Yes. 

Dr. Famnjpye, Q. — But the subsequent fees mount up higher m 
Bombay. What about the solicitor’s fees.^^ Js litigation taken as a 
whole cheaper in Bombay than m the niofussil? 

A. — It is difficult to say that. 

The President. Q. — ^The lawyers get the difference. 

A. — ^Yes. The Government does not get it. 

Q. — Is theie a luiing in your Bigli Court under which a man who 
values his suit at a particular figure originally is allowed to revalue Ms 
Sint 111 order to (mable h-m io app'Ml to the Privy Coimcii.'’ 

A. — No. That is not clone. It depends on the valuation that he puts 
originally. 

Q. — ^Is there not such a rule m Calcutta? 

A.' — I do not know oi it. 

Q. — ^You think that fees should be unitorm throughout India? 

A. — ^Yes, they ought to be uuilorm. 

Q. — Do you think it right that the State should take a little more 
from court-fees than the actual cost of administration of the courts, in-* 
eluding the cost of buildings, pension charges, etc. 

A. — ^I do not see why it should not. 

has been suggested to us that suits should be divided into two 
classes, necessity suits and luxury suits and that the luxury suits should 
be charged very heavy duties. Luxury suits will include suits for declar- 
ation and suits relating to charitable and religious endowments, etc. 

A. — ^The tees on loi deckii aticyii should be increased in any ease 

T should think that it would he difficult to work such a distinction. ’ 

Q. — ^Under luxury suits you might include such items as suits for 
declaration, suits relating fco chaiitable and religious endowments. 

— Yqxl nPght work it out on those lines to some extent. 

Sit Percy Thompson. Q. — ^Why should suits relating to charitable en- 
dowments be made fco pay more? 

X , — do not know, except that the ifiaintiffs ai'e not directly concerned 
in them. 

Q, — People are directly concerned in cliarity. 

— As a matter of fact there is a low rate at present on suits relating 
to religious endowments. 

The m'lfness to the Pi esi dent .—The point you mentioned about giving 
back part of the fees. I do not think there is any objection io that, namely, 
it the inatMr is dispo>cd oi or skilled at the very beginning. In the Presi- 
dency Small Cause Couits, vhero any ^nlt settled by agreement between the 
parties before Lhe hearing of the case, half the amount of the fees paid are 
repaid. Another instance is that of the Madras City Civil Court, where half 
of the fees are returned, if there is a settlement by ^agreement before the 
issues are liamecl. 1 do not think tlicie is any objection to that. 

The President. would cover the case where one party does 

not appear. 

A, — I would leave it at ^settled before the lioariiig’ or ^settled before the 
issues ai^e framed.’ 

Q, — ^Tlien you made some suggestion as x'egardb suits taxed ad valorem. 

A. — ^The lower the amount the higher the rates are proportionately. 
It does not seem to be fair. The modern idea is to have a graduation 
against the inch man. The rich man pays a much higher succession duty. 

Sir Percy Tlwmjmiu Q. — ^But a suit foi' a higher sum does not take 
a prox>oit!onately greater time for hearing and disposal. A suit for 
a erore of rujiGos does not take 
fot a IctUi of rupees. 
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A, — ^That is of course an argument on the other side. 

The President. Q.— Has the High Court issued any rules on suit 
valuation? 

A. — ^No. Rules have been framed only in Madras, the Punjab, Oudh 
and the Central Provinces. 

Q. — ^It is a common complaint that the absence of rules has caused some 
difficulty, 

A. — ^Well, I think there is some difficulty arising from that. 

Q. — do not know if you are acquainted with the proposals of the 
Civil Justice Committee. They propose that a large number of transac- 
tions which may be proved by evidence should be required to be proved by 
documents, but they add a corollary that you should not make it an engine 
of taxation; in other words, all documents which require stamps under this 
recommendation should be taxed more lightly than similar documents which 
are already required to be stamped. 

A. — It is a rather difficult proposal to follow out, I do not know if it 
will be practicable. 

Q. — Do yon agree generally in their view that you should bar oral 
proof of transactions which could ordinarily be reduced to writing? 

A. — That is practically the law to a great extent — not entirely the law, 
but the courts rely on documents more than on oral evidence, 

Q, — But you will allow oral proof of wills? 

A.— Yes. In Bombay city they have got special rules about wills. But 
in the Presidency outside Bombay, oial wills are allowed. 

Dr. Paranjpi/e. Q. — Would you not admit entry in an account book 
as evidence? 

A. — ^Yes. 

The President, Q. — Can you pi’ove Stock Exchange transactions orally 
without a contract note? 

A. — 1 think you can prove tliem orally. It is a question of evidence. 

Q. — ^These are the sort of transactions which would fall under the 
Civil Justice Committee’s recommendation ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^Would you i-equire in that case that they should be reduced to 
writing? Do many cases come up in the Bombay courts where proof of 
such transactions is given by oral evidence? 

A. — 1 do not think so. 

Q. — ^The court-fees in Bombay are actually comparatively small com- 
pared to other major provinces. 

A. — ^They have not been raised in Bombay. 

Q. — ^The amount of fees collected in Bombay for 1922-23, when the 
h'gher rates were in force, was 73 lakhs as against 2 crores in Bengal. 

A. — In Bengal they have the Hindu Wills Act in force throughout the 
Presidency. 

Q. — ^You just relened to proof of contracts by production of accounts. 

A. — ^That is done. 

Q. — We were told the other day that these accounts which ought to 
bear very heavy stamps, are allowed in with one-anna stamp. 

A. — ^They do not pay any material stamp. 

Q.— Is it a fairly common practice for one man dealing with another to 
acknowledge a debt by writing in the man’s account book? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.--~Buch contracts do not come under the Stamp Act. The account 
book is not subject to stamp duty. Is it not? 

A.^-^-They do not pay any duty if it is proved by the account book. 

the contract is put in a piece of paper, they have to pay sffcamp 

duty? 

A.-^Yes. 
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Q. — ^Do yon think that the penalties of the Stamp Act are anduly 
severe ? 

A. — I do not think so. I do not think there is any particular complaint 
about that. 

Q. — You have made a si:>ecial study of the succession duties? 

A. — 1 cannot say that. There have been x>ioposals in this Presidency ior 
introducing succession duties. There is actually a Bill drawn up two or three 
years ago. Mr. Wild, who is now District Judge at Poona, drew it up. 

Q. — Do you think that the Court-fees Act wants pretty thorough 
revision P 

A. — Yes, certainly. The Bill has been introduced in the Assembly 
and it has been releried to a select committee. It had previously been sent 
to the Local Goveinments lor criticism. 

Sir Percy Thompson. Q. — Ib is only the law that they are going to 
revise, and not the rates? 

A. — Yes, At the same time they want to introduce the same proliate 
foes throughout India. 

Q. — ^There is nothing to prevent any Local Government from introdu- 
cing its own Court-fees Act? 

A. — The Court-fees Act is now in force in all the provinces, and ib 
can be amended in the local Councils with the sanction of the Government of 
India. 

The Prescient. Q.— Does the High Court’s power to fix fees extend only 
to original jurisdiction? 

A. — ^Yes. It applies only to the ordinary original jurisdiction oi the 
High Court. 

Q. — Do you make advocates pay a stamp duty in your High CoiuT? 

A. — -They have to pay Es. 500 on enrolment. 

Q. — ^When he appears? 

A. — No. He is in the same position as a barrister. 

Dr, Paranjpye. Q. — No vahalafnania? 

A.—No. 

Q, — Do you charge any fee in magistrate’s courts for filing the memo- 
randum of appearance? 

A.~No. 

Q. — ^You do not recogniaie that? 

A.- -No. We have vahalatramas. 
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9th June 1925. 

BOMBAY. 

Present: 

Bir CuAiu.rA i'oouu^*lm^, k.c.s.i., i.c.s., President. 

vSir linAV* CiTwij M\utab, (,’.c j.s., ic.c.s.i., i.o.m., Mabarujadliiiaja, 
Bahadur ot Burdwan. 

Sir PimcY Thoaii\son, k.b.b., c.b. 

Dr. ll. P. Pakvxjpxe. 

Dr. L. Jv. Hyueii, m.l.a. 

Mr. A. H. SUEVE, M.L.C., Bomhajr, was examined. 


Written memoraiidtim of Mr, Sniwe. 

Q. l.~~Iiuidequalo and iiureliahle. 

Q. 2.— No. 

Q. 6.— Yes. 

Q. 8.— No. No. 

Q. 10. — Negligible. 

Q. 12.~-No. 

Q. 10. — A liarc roiiirn. 

Q. 15.— X preier (2). 

Q. 16. — ^Yesj ill sliaiie of boitormeiii lax, provided irrigation does not 
lead to damage to laiul. 

Q. 17. — In Ihofl leiuirc the Ichot is hcnchted. 

Q. 10. — LocvilifcA benefited should hear the iiicidciiee. 

Q. 2L — That uould dejamd on the cominodilA’j lor inslaiitc, .salt uliicb 
no man can do without. Tax would ho iiivoluniarA’ and eamiot he ex- 
cluded. 

Cosily wine (*an fall in the othcj* category. 

Q. 22.“ 1 o taxes on ( omiuodities which are not tie(e.ssaries ol liic, 

^ the chissiticaiiou nia,y he extended; hut there too distinction will have 

to he observed, e.g., tobacco, though strictly speaking, not a necessity, 
tigures as in the case ot a labourer and without it his efHciency may be 
affected. 

Q, 23. — ^Where the consumption exceeds moderation or the legitimate 
needs, the view may be accepted. 

Q. 24. — Tax upon entertaiumonts, o.g., cinemas, theatres, etc*., caus- 
ing dissipation may bo luiohjectionahle ; liub amusements inducing efficiency, 
o.g., holiday outings, aie object ionablo. 

I Q. 25.“Yes; entertainments and railway journeys in cases oi the rich 

: who ^indulge in them as mere luxuries arc unobjectionable. Yes, provided 

there are hona fide respecters of icligious or customary prohihitions. 

Q. 27.— Yes. 

Q. 28.— Yes. 

Q. 29.— If taxation is equitable, it is immaterial whether it is direct 
or indirect. 

Q. 33.— No, provided small incomes arc exempted. Investments in 
securities, dividencis, etc., such as would not drive away capital or would 
If kill industrial or eommorcial enterprises. 


Q. 35 ,— Yes, 
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tj. 36.~-Yes. 

Q. 37. — Continuance favoured. 

Q. 38.— No. Yes. 

Q. 40. — Theoretically, it would be fair. 

Q, 42. — Illiteracy would prove an obstacle. Standardized foiins aie 
issued by income-tax department; thus in practice, a form is in existence. 

Q. 43. — Unnecessary. Sufficient provision to safeguard fraud exists. 

Q. 44.— Yes. 

Q. 47. — Yes; piovision for refund pi events undue taxation. 

Q. 49. — A few may be subjected to excise. 

Q. 50. — it would be impracticable^ where ai tides are not sufficiently 
graded, c.g., salt, matches, cloth used by the poor, wheat, bajri, etc. 

Q. 51. — In the Bombay Pi*esideiicy salt is used as manure and toi cui- 
ing hsh also. Its u^e is not confined meiely to cooking. With extensive 
sea coast its yield can be limitless. Unless all other sources fail, salt 

may not be resorted to tor taxation, 

Q. 54.— No. 

Q. 61. — The Bombay Presidency has adopted piohibition as its goal. It 
is to be attained universally and as quickly as possible. 

Q. 62. — ^Bombay claims from Central Government half of income-tax 
as its share; it that is conceded, less of excise revenue can be made good 
out of it. 

Q. 63. — Dalton’s statement is not absolutely tiue. beyond a certain 

limit puces could not be raised tor fear of illicit practices and lack of 
control over foreign liquors. 

Well’s stateuiGiit — Consumption of liquor in foreign countries is not 

considered immoral. In India its consumption is considered immoral. 

Eevenue from that source is considered tainted. It is favoured there on 
account of its suitability for taxation. 

Hohson — Here per capita consumption is so low as 6-1 drachms ; 
therefore it can hardly be considered an article of luxury indulged in by 
all. Nor is it detrimental to public order, there being only 3,762 cases 
of drunkenness during 1923-24. 

Jones — In this Presidency the object was mere revenue without any 
idea of deliberate discouragement. 

btamp — ^There is hardly any direct tax which the Bombay labourer pays. 

Stamp — ^Alcohol is not taxed in Bombay with the idea that it is the 
root of grave social evil. 

Q. 64. — It falls short. For the sake of revenue, alcohol should not 
be perpetuated. But if pi’ohibition proves impossible, alcohol may be 
taxed to keep it under control. 

Q. 65. — They are already too high in the Bombay Presidency — ^the limit 
is almost reached. Owing to increase in still-head duty, country liquor 
is suffering iii competition^ with cheap foreign liquors. Variety is employed 
with the object of controlling consumption and on administrative considera- 
tion, c.g., proximity to foreign or State territories. Uniform rate will 
not leave elastioity—so necessary in excise administration. 

Q. 66. — It is premature to say so, but thei’e are indications in that 
direction. 

Q. 67. — ^Restricting foreign liquors would be the proper course. If 
that is not feasible, local produce should enjoy same facilities as foreign. 

Q. 68.— Yes. 

Q. 70. — It is ^already heavily taxed under tree-tax and vend fees 
regulated by biddings at auction. 

Q, 71. — Yes. They appear to he based on grounds of administrative 
contrqL 

Q. 72* — ^Here monopoly system is discontinued. 

Q, productive of more revenue. 
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Q. 74.— Baning a few privileged lioonsob and even their cases, vend 
fee IS charged on upset basis: the bids at auctions fetch more than mono- 
poly prices. The figures for 1902 and 1922 will bear out this state- 
nient. 

In Bombciy cit> licen&e may be received in instalmoiitb instead 

of in a lump sum. This suggestion, if acceiDted, would increase revenue. 

Q* 75. — ^Administrative considerations lead to differentiation in duties, 
it appears. 

Q. 78. — tariff as a retaliatory measure is to be out of consideration, 
it should be confined to few articles in common use. 

Q‘ 87. — Any of these are not advocated for purposes of substitution. 
The Bombay Presidency has adopted tax on entertainments and is contemplat- 
ing tax on betting as additional source of revenue. 

Bombay City Alunicipality -is empowered to tax advertisements, and 
it taxes motors and bicycles under the name of wdieel tax. 

Some municipalities in the mofussil tax pilgrims. Baihvay travelling is 
also taxed. 

There is a tax under the name of wharfage fund, but its object is 
to provide facilities out of its proceeds to passengers on ferry steamers. 

Q. 89. — Collections from stamps should be limited just to pay for costs 
of courts. Dispensation of justice should he as cheap as possible and with- 
in the means of the litigants, 

Q. 90. — ^If duty is moderate, it will not act in restraint of trade. 

Q. 92. — Grant ^ of license to play music in streets and other licenses 
issued by the police in the City of Bombay. 

Q. 93. — fiigher charge, out oi sheer necessity, may be consideiod legiti- 
mate in this Presidency. 

Q. 94. — Speaking for the Bombay Presildcncy, ^no’. 

Q. 98.— Partly. 

Q. 99* — ^Where fluctuations in prices are influenced hy world demand 
it is unavoidable. But where they are due to speculation or manipula- 
tion, it is avoidable by legislative action. 

Q. 100, — No. It is possible to ascertain agricultural income. In its 
absence holdings are fractiouized and if introduced, it would incioase the 
evil. 

Q. 101. — No. Legislative measure. 

Q. 102.— No. 

Q. 106.— No. 

Q. 107. — Not necessary. Yes. 

Q. 108. — Octroi lesults in inaking the incidence on the poor hea\ier 
than on the rich; therefore it is unsatisiactory to that extent. 

In its eagerness to increase revenue lioiise and land tax is immoderately 
increased, therefoie it is unsatisfactory. 

Land cess is less unsatisfactory. 

Q. 109. — Criticism is true. 

Q. 110, — Perhaiis owing to want oi better substitutes. 

Q. 111. — If proceeds are approiiriaied toivards spread of education, their 
maintenance may be tolerated. 10 miles. 

Q. 112, — It is not right, but owner is likely to shift the burden on the 
occupier in any event. 

Q. 114. — Section 143 of the Bombay City Municipality Act states 
exemptions. Befunds and drawbacks are permissible in some cases. 

Q. 117. — If funds permit, two-thirds and four-fifths of total expenses 
to municipalities and District Boards wmuld appear ideal. 

Unconditional, but subject to supervision in respect of proper utili- 
zation of money granted* 

Half and two-thirds are given at present, more is necessary. 



Q. 118. — ^Noj osi^ocially in moIu&fc»il. 

Q. 136, — (c) preferable. 

Q. 141. — Inappropriate. 

Q. 144. — NO; by tlio valuation put forth by the party concorncd. 

Q. 149.— No. 

Q, 150.— Yes. 

Q. 161.— Yes. 

Q. 156.— No. Yes. Equally. 

Q. 166.— No. 

Q. 168.— No. 

{N,B . — These answers aro given in the light ol knowledge rf, and 
the conditions prevailing in, this Presidency.) 


Mr, Siirve gave oral evidence as follows :"*«• 

])}\ Iluiior. Q. — In answer to Q, 13, you say that Government should 
make a bare commercial return- How will you apply this to irrigation 
schemes in the Deccan? 

A. — Govei’iiment should realise only a commercial return on the irri- 
gation schemes in the Deccan. 

Q. — That means tluit tiie r.dc> should be raised. 

A. — Tn the Deccan at present the rates realised give a return of about 
2 to 3 per cent on the capital cost. The agriculturists receive less return, 
as the water-supply Is not sufficient, and they would not get a conuncnsuralo 
return for any higher taxation that they may be asked to pay. Therefore 
in the Deccan that pi’inciplo cannot l)e applied. 

Q . — Is it not a fact that sugarcane is largely cultivated in the Deccan 
and peojjle make very good profits out of this cultivation? 

A. — That was so during the war boom. Sugarcane does not yield 
good profits now. 

Q. — The area unchu* sugaicano culti-vation has not climinisliecL 

A. — But there is a fear that it will be less remunerative. 

Q. — Has there been any diminution in the extent of land under sugar- 
cane cultivation since the termination of the War? 

A,— So far as { am aware it has no^ yel diminished; but J think the 
tendency is towards curtailment. Another iioint which I wish to bring to 
your notice is this : in Sind we are getting more than 6 per cent return on 
the irrigation works. What is lost on the irrigation works in the Deccan 
can bo comi^ensated for by irrigation works in Sind. 

Q. — Then yon wish to treat the iirigation schemes of th province us 
one whole? 

A. — ^They arc as a matter of fact one whole. 

Q.— ff you suggest that vliat is lost in the Deccan can bo made up in 
the returns' on irrigation schemes in Sind, will not tho Sind people object 
Lo subsiding Iho works in ihe DoeennP 

A.— The poiint is that the Government cannot ask for more return on 
irrigation schemes in the Deccan because the schemes arc faulty. They are 
not quite as suitable as they are in Sind. 

Q. — It is not the fault of tho Government that there is not an Indus in 
tho Ilccean. 

— ^Though there is not an Indus, there aro small rivers. 

Q. — ^It costs more to construct a canal or a reservoir in the Deccan 
than it does in Sind. 

A. — ‘T do not know anything about that, 

Q. — ^Please turn to Q. 15. Your aim is to charge a fair commercial 
profit; and yoxl^ do not like these other altoniatives ? 

A. — 1 do not like the other aiternatives. 
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Q.-— Have you got any expericnto of irrigation a/Fairb in SiiidP 

A.— No. 

Q. — ^Will you please explain wliafc a klioti tenure is? 

A. — There are dittereiit kinds. Under the old Giovernment certain people 
\aade agreementb with them and took up the lands lor cultivation. Those 
persons again distributed the land themselves and assessed the land making 
a certain profit for themselves. This kind of tenure is prevalent in the 
Katnagiri, Kolaba and Thana districts. So far as khoti tenure is concerned 
it win not come lu the way of irrigation proposals. 

Q. — So, yon will delete this? 

A.— Yes, 

Q,~'l)o yon approve of a tax on salt? 

A, — No. I bavo staled that it should bo llio last arlido ibai should 
be taxed. 

Q.*— What you mean by saying that: “That would depend on the com- 
modity, for instance, salt \vhich no man can do without.’’ 

A.- — Jt has been urged that undor indirect taxation people can regulate 
the consumption ol an article accoiding to the taxation — light or heavy — 
imposed on it. L say that it is not true in the case ol Milt. The point 
involved there is the difl'orence between the effects ol direct and indirect 
taxation. 

Q, — You say tobacco is a neccssiiy? 

x\, — ^Yes; to labourers. 

Q. — Do you suggest that if a labourer does not use ttibacco it will im- 
pair ins efliciiency? 

A - — Yesj as a matter of lint tobaito is consumed by labourers in one 
form or another, 

Q. — Do you think that tobacco is as necessary as salt? 

A. — No; J do not elevate it to that level. 

Q. — Are you in favour of taxing all theatie^ and cinemas and other 
ftinds of entertainments also? 

A.-— At present we are charging almost all sorts of entertaiuiueiits. All 
public eiitertuiuments to which admission is by ticket are taxed. 

Q.— “Suppose a Sardar in the Deccain or a rich merebaiit celebrates the 
maimiage of h‘s daughter or son and arranges a music party, would you 
like such entertaiiiineiiis to be taxed? 

A. — There must be the element of payment of money. 1 would like to 
tax even such eiitortainmonts as they arc of a dissipating nature. 

Q. — ^Do you think cinemas also are of a dissipating character? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — You niigiit nave read m ihr iiapeis about the proposal of the G.T.P. 
Railway people to utilize cinemas for educating the people and carry* a 
cinema outfit in die train, to vhicb t:lio cotton people also have olfered lielp, 

A. — Cinemas havs an educative value. But where it is only intended 
as an amusement there is the element of dissipation. In Bombay these are 
places of dissipation. Therefore 1 say they should be taxed. 

Q. — Do you moan to say that there is more dissixiation such as drink- 
ing at the theatres where pedple meet than in the actual performance? 

A. — Drinking is practically out of the question in places like cinema 
theatres. But when so many people congregate in a close atmosphere lilce 
that of a cinema theatre it affects them physically. The effect is not 
exhilarating. 

JDr, Pamnjpye, Q, — ^Which would you prefer a tax on entertainments ox 
a tax on tobacco? 

A. — ^A tax on entertainments. 

Br, lEyder. Q. — Why should you single out the rich for taxatiion with 
regard to railway journeys? 

A.-— Because they can beax' the burden. 
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Q. — Travelling in higher classes forms part of the standard of living 
of rich men. It is a necessity to them. Why should you tax it? 

A. — have given a qualified answer. If the journey is on commercial 
business, I would not tax them. If it is for mere pleasure, I would tax 
them. 

Q. — ^It is very difficult to ascertain as to when they travel for pleasuie 
and when they fcravtl on bnsnieb-i. 

A. — ^My idea is that they generally travel for pleasure and very rarely 
on business. 

Dr. Paranjpye. Q. — You have read often in newspapers that the third- 
class passengers pay far more than the cost of carrying them, while the first 
and second class passengers do not pay enough. Consequently do you think 
that there is a good case for increasing the first and second class fares? 

A. — ^Yes; you can put it that way. 

^ Bit Percy Thompson, Q. — ^In answer to Q. 43, you think that the publi- 
cation of income-tax returns is not necessary as there are sufficient safe- 
guards. On the other hand, the Chamber of Commerce do not recommend 
a higher rate of income-tax, because they think that there is evasiorn, 

A — There is very little fiaud. Every man sends his return and the 
income-tax is assessed on that Now a days, very few people escape being 
taxed to the full value. 

Q. — ^Ts there no such thing as making a false return? 

A. — The man who makes a false return runs the risk of being prosecuted. 

Q. — Is the danger of being prosecuted a serious one? 

A. — Respectable people do consider it so. 

Q. — Have you heard of any such prosecution? 

A. — So far I have not come across one. 

Q. — T think the risk is extremely slight. 

A.-^So far Government have not been able to prove that there is evasion, 

Q. — Though Government have known such cases, they have found them 
difficult to prove. 

A. — I do not know of such cases. 

Q. — Referring to your answer to Q. 47, you think that it will be 
advisable to adopt the English system of assessing on three years^ profits. 
There were at times very serious complaints with regard to this system on 
the ground that under it people had to pay more, if the income was not 
constant. 

A. — No. Under the Indian sj^stem if my income falls below the amount 
for which I am taxed I can claim refund. 

Q. — shall give you an example. Supposing that in one year yon make 
Rs. 1,60,000, in the next Es. 1,00,000 and the next Es. 60,000. Yon are 
assessed in the next year on Rs. 1,00,000. 

A. — In that case, if my income falls below the amount for wdiich I am 
assessed, I can at the end of the year claim i*efund. 

Q. — do not think you can. 

The President, Q. — On the subject of excise, you say tliat alcohol is 
not taxed in Bombay with the idea that it is the root of grave social evil; 
that it is not deter imentai to puUie older j that it can hardly be called a 
luxury. Why then is it taxed? 

A. — ^For the sake of revenue. 

Q. — ^If drinking is not detrimental to public order, why do you wish to 
suppress it? 

A.'— Because it is against Indian susceptibility. We consider it as im- 
moral and that is why we object to it. 

Q.— Do you think it practicable to secure prohibition? 

A. — ^That remains to be seen. Personally I do not think it practicable, 
unless the consumer himself is convinced that drink has evil effects. 
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i)t, Ionian (} —You lliat fliiiildiig ls (onsidared iniiuoral in 
India and that it is coiisideiod as a iaiuted source oi levejiue. Do jou 
know that there ai’6 $oine people jsx India like the Sikhs who would novor 
consider drink immoral? 

A. — do not know. 

Q. — Excuse me for saynig that yonr o^n community draw toddy and 
they do not consider it iinmoivd. 

A. — It is not the hereditary profession of niy community . Even they 
feel that it is an article that should not be consumed. Several orthodox 
people of my community, after they return home, take their hath, perform 
worship and then take their meals ^Fv comiminity looks upon it only as a 
source ot ludna;. 

T)}\ Ifi/chr, Q. — They first break tlio law and then expiate for it? 

A — Tlun flu not dian i(>dd\ ior their own ^tike Theie is a demand 
lor the aiiicle and nioieinei lliev hace to make a [i\ino: Tiiev Inne taken 
to this (‘alhng onK beiause it atloids them a living. 

Q. -Time is a demand and d tlie Stale snppiess it, it tvdl lead to other 
compile at’oiis 

A.— We have been agitating that State should introduce prohibition. 
Hlie question is whether it can be possible to keep under control people who 
have already got that craving, because in the Bombay Presidency there 
are varions considerations. There are foreign States and Indian States tvhieh 
are not likely to suppress this evil. All people who have got a craving for the 
article can go to those territories and satisfy their craving. Another thing is 
that illicit distillation can be carried on on a large vscale^ because the 
formation of the country is such that it gives room for such practice. 

The Fresideni. Q, — ^Tn spite of reduction of consumption by 20 per 
eentj there are more prosecutions for excise offences? 

A. — They can be counted in hundreds. But that increase is not very 
considerable.' For instance, in Poona city, there have been a large number 
of prosecutions lor illicit sale on account of the fact tliat the shops were 
closed on Sundays. After this experience, the department* has allowed the 
simps to bo kept open tbrongboiit the week. 

Ih\ FaTanjpyp. Q. — not you think thaT the policy of prohibition 
’would be regarded by your (‘ommuniiy as mi infringement on their occu- 
pation P 

A.— No; 1 can tell 5mu Ibai hardly 5 per rout of my people are engaged 
ill this oeeupatioTi. 

Q. — A large number ol [leople ol your commiiniiv who have maxle largo 
fortunes in this profession will feel it as an enr roaelirnent on their here- 
ditary (HX'upaiion 

A. — do not think so. 

The Ficsidfuf. Q.— Here 1 have got certain offieial statistics relating 
to the prohibition policy in America. The value of property seized is 
Bs. 3,45,00,000; the total number of years of imprisonment for offences 
in one year comes to 2,781; ihe total value of forfeitures is Bs. 1,53,00,000; 
ihe total cost is 76 crores ui rupees. 

A. — I quite follow nhat you ba\e lead oui,^ When the resolution for 
prohiliition was under consideration in qio Council, it was I who moved that 
20 >eaiN should be the peilod lor reaching Uio goal of prohibition. I know 
ft cannot he brought about in a day. 

Q.^-You do not advocate simply prohibition on paper? 

A — Certainly not. 

Q.— Wo are concerned with the revenue. If this reventie is abolished, 
we must replace it b> some ntluMsouNcs of je venue. 

A.— Yes. 

— jf prohibition prrm^ impossible, yon will not regax’d this i'evenue 
as tainted? 

A,-' -No. Htill I shall couHider it as an undesirable source of revenue, 

Q._Y<ni suggest that license lees should he received in a lump sum, 
A— In instalments. 
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O.-It has been suggested that a great deal of revenue would be derived 
a the Government owned the places of vend. Do you agree? 

A —That was a rocominondation made by one Excise Coninuttee that 

1 1 41 ^/. locf T do not know whv Government should not have 

■SonSthat ' f am not lure if it would increase rovcime, hut it would do 
S^ withT^lot which is experienced at the tune of changing sites 

Q^In i-oply to Q. 87 you say “Bombay City Municipality is empowered 
to tax advertisements”, tinder what law? 

A The amending Act — ^Bombay Act VIT of Under that Act 

thev are empowered to tax ailvertisements. I think at Preset the 
idvLtisemente on the posts, etc., are taxed, ^y mpr^sion is 
municipality gives the monopoly to one man and collects the tax liom him. 

0 There is difference between letting out the right to put advertise- 

mentl on municipal property and taxing private advertisements _ 

A _T do not think that po.sts are municipal property. 1 think the 
miin^inality is empowered to tax advertisements on_ private property also. 
pS^Biey have not yet given effect to the provisions enacted in 1921. 

Q._-With regard to Q. 92, do you think that a higher fee might bo 

chaiged ior a license? 4 . 4 .„ i,„ 

A_1 say that it is nindo a sonu-e of profit, ivhich ought not to he 

jjj,. Paranjpiie. Q. — ^Is not playing music in the streets a kind of luxury? 

A —Suppose a poor man has to celebrate a marriage; if he employs some 
sorttf mus^raccord.iig to his station in life, T do not th nk it is a luxury. 
But in Zie cases, where they use difterent kinds of music, perhaps it may 
be a luxury. 

The 21ah(uaiatlhiiaja Bahadur of Bunliratu Q.— In rex)bv to Q; 
sav “No. ft is possible to ascertain agricultural incomes. In its absence 
holdings are fractioned: and if introduced, it would increase the evil. 
Wliatls tlie evil you refer to? 

— ^Tlie evil of fractionisation. 

Q You .say ‘^even in its absence holdings are fractionisecl . 

A.— Yes, even to-day the holdings aie fractionised vhoii income from land 

is not taxed ^ « t, v • 1 1 

O—And you think that ascertainment of agricultural incomes would 
make the evil of fractionisation worse tlian wkat it is at present? 

^ .Ye-i. Tf yon impose income-tax on agricultural incomeSj ceitainly 

tlie evil would become worse. .... 

Q.__Therefore, yon deprecate it on the ground that fraction.sation ot 
holdings would inn ease? 

-A. Y ^cs 

TJr Pamnimie. Q.— You think that if a man is getting Es. 8,000 from 
land, he would give away half of his land to somebody else in order to escape 
income-tax P 

A.-^-Yes. 

The President. Q.— In reply to Q. 108 yon say, “In its oagerness to 
revenue house and land-tax is immoderately increased”. Siiiely the 
rates d Sltax in the municipalities of the Presidency are very low. 
Are not they? 

A.— I sliould not think so. 

Q tEey come to 71 per cent? 

A— In the mofussil, the letting value of the _ property is very low; 
therefore, the increase in tax would lead to the raising of rente and the 
neonle are too poor to hear them. If you compare the rates in India with 
the rates in some foreign countries, you might consider the rates here very 
low But India is a poor country and the incomes the people get are very 
small. Therefore, I do not think that the rates in the municipalities here 
ar^ inadequate, 

Beldom reack 10 per cent, 
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A.—I do noi, IvTunv iliat. Bui Boiitbay iimniciiiaHty cluirj^cs 111 P<-*r cent 
as goueral tii\, 31 us ^\ator tax and 3 as haJalLhon’ tax; ni all 381 

Q. — ^AikI ill England they often i^each 100 iier cent. 

A. — ^That may be. 1 have no knowledge alioiit that. 

Q. — You say that felie octroi is a ]>ad tax because it falls on the poor. 
What IS the corresponding tax joii would put on the laclier classes in the 
towns, lor instame, sliopneepeis, moiiej -leiKicrs and so onp Would ;vou 
impose a protession tax on them? 

A. — ^Yes, certainly. Some nimiicix>alities are considering that jioint. 

iJr. raidiijpi/r. Q. — Widi I'egaid to tobacco you say “(e) is iireterable’’* 
Now* the question is “Would .-you advocate the piohibition ol wdiolesale and 
retail sale except under lieen.se? 11 so, which oi the lollowing systems would 
you adoiit: — 

(a) to gne c-mtiaets loi tuono})o4 oi letail \end ioi iLvcd areas*’; 
You do not like that I'iion, 

‘\1)) to hunt the nunibei oi hienses and sell th( 3 m bj auction,” You 
do not like that. Thirdly, 

“(c) to issue 1 Reuses to all applicants on payment ol a moderate 
fixed fee”. 

You Lke that. You know’ that tobacco dealers are of dilferent kinds. 
A man may be gettnig Bs. o a .>cai irom the sale ol binbj w^lnle another 
man may be gettaig a lakh of rupees Ironi tobacco dealing. Now, would 
you have the same kind of ice tor both? 

A. — ^Yoii are speaking oi hypothetical cases. J do not think there will 
be any case oi a man getting a iakk oi rupees iiom the sale oi tobacco. 
1 am talking ot the indiaii tobacco. 

Q. — All kinds of tobacco. Would you have a common iee ior all kinds? 
Would that not hit the poor man very much? 

A.— it does not very oiieii happen. VvTnil would be the license iee? 

Q.— Whatever it is, would it not hit the smaller man very much? Buj)- 
pose it is only a rupee. 3t would hit the man who is getting only Es. 5 
trom the stiie ot bath muie than it would hit a man getting a lakh oi 
ruxiees. Take the case oi Macropolo and Comx>a'ny, for instance. 

A.— You should not consider such tases. 

Q.— Take the case of a shop m Budiiavarpet in Booiui getting, say, 
iis. ljUdO a year and take the ca>se oi a small deaioi in the Milage w'iio may 
])e getting x>erliaps Annas 8 iroin the sale oi the bun, 

A. — My idea is that tlie iee should be noiuiiuiL i have no intention to 
make it a .souree of mcomo. 

Q. — What do you tlnnk aliout Ibe first jiroposal “to give contracts ior 
monopoly ol retail vend lor h\ed area'’? 'hie idea is to divide the lh*es.- 
deiicy into a certain number oi areals — say, Imli ol a taluk nr even a exuarior 
of a taluk; sell tho right of vend by auction; and nobody would be allowed 
to sell the tobacco excejit the monopolist. 

A.— Are you genug to lesirict the xirices? 

Q.— Probably under the contract system they will be restricted. 

A. — In the case of exe'se the man has a right to sell at any price, 

Q. — ^That is only within the last six or seven years. Before that even 
the prices were fixed. Now' suppose as a condition of the license, the man 
is required to sell the tobacco at a fixed rate; and with this condition as 
well as certain other conditions, the letail 'leud Is auctioned. 

A* — ^You may not find many bidders, 

Q*“— In the beginning it may he somewimt difficult. But in course 
of time and more especially in bigger towns, you may gat a large amount of 
money. 

A.— i think the experience in the Bombay Presidency is oiheiwvise. There 
have been several comxdainig. 
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A. — ^It you ai-e going to enforce these conditions you may ^ 

Q,-So mill UiOMi condilioo-, mui «ould Uivour the luonoiioly oi icluil 

vend? 

A "Y^gs 

iiui)Osing death rallies. 

A.~Our idea is to get a half share of the income-tax. „ , . 

0 —For that, the Government of India will have to he moved. Gut at 
any ?ate 4-316 must be some additional source of taxation if you want to 
embark on new policies. 

A.—We haTe actually raised the local cess. 

Q.— But Government will have to pay something under the Act. 

A —Government have put the enieitaiunients tp and they have tried 
to raise some new taxes this joar but wo did not iillow tliom to do so. 

Q — TFen you will have to go without prohibition or elementary edu- 
cation. 

A,~-That is to be seen. 

0— So you are entirely opposed to death duties? Now you are an 
1 intfirpsts of the poor man: and these death duties will hit 

SrS rid. £! 1,000 i B.. 10,000 ™y b« 

4— Whal are y m going to do witli the joint Hindu family system? 

II the Hindus .lie tu no taken into account, I think, we must not, at this 
stage! +.bi-nk of these death duties, unless we come to some practical solution 

of the difficulty. 

O —But would you be prepared to consider and arrive at some practi- 
cal sSlutkin olThe Lfficulty? het us try and see what can be done. Do 
you think that the death duties are a possible and fair taxi' 

A. have not yet come to that line of thinking. 

I>r. Ryder, Q.— Are they not a good tax? 

A.— Aceovdmg to mv notions, Jioy are not. Because m India, you 
have to take into account the Hindu Law of Succession. 

Hr Pamriimje 0.— -At any rate, every Hindu when he dies leaves 
some pl4erty eiLi' actually or potentially, There is a certain ascertainable 
share left by him. 

Ills heir vill obtain letters oi adiniuistration or a snccossion certi- 
ficate or take out a probate. In that case he wiU pay a certain duty. 

Q.^Unless there is a vill to be proved, he does not need to pay any- 
thing. 

A— Suppose he has bo recover a debt? 

Q — Onlv if there is any difficulty in recovering it. In the ease of land 
he do^ not take any kind of certificate.* Ordinarily, a man sucewds to the 
knd without recourse to any court. Except m the case of Christian, Paiwe 
and perhaps a few other communities, people of other commumti^ gener^y 
escape any kind of contribution to the State on the passing of property. 
Don’t you thinks thorefore, that death duties are a I’easonable source of 
taxten? They will hit only the rii^ and not the poor. 

i tn that ease they may be considered. . . . 
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Ms*. GHOSAIk, ax.i;., I.as,, OoiKunlssiosier of ^KCise, 

Bomljay, was next examined. 



Written memorandmii of Mr. Q-hosal, 

Q. 23. — Yofcv. biiinoderuLo biuukerb Jiud flriukerb do ooutribnio liuavdy 
to taxation. Every smoko or drink is not uecebsariiy a liixnry. in luoder- 
ation it may 1)0 n noeossit^ . hiiinodoialioii iu the use ot biiioke aud drink 
]s a luxury. 

Tlie taxation does impose an cM-onomic burden on tlio eoniuiiuiity 
as a whole to a eertuiii extent tis the majority ot immodoraio drinkei\s 
are mill-hands aiid lactnry workeis, and the present high taxation on 
liquor whieh absorbs a considerable x>oitiou ot their wages is iollowed 
by a doniund lor higher wages, wdueh is lofleidod in an increahO in 
the i>riceb ol the eommoditios produced by them. The increase eventually 
ialLs on the eommuiuty as a v\}iole. 

Q, 25.— It IS a well-known laet that (lasses wlucli are by religion 
and custom xjj'obibited irom taking inloxit.inls do resort to such intoxi 
cants. It w’oukk thereiore. be lailacious to ex(‘lude the excise revenue 
irom consideration when e.stunating the burden ol taxation on these 
classes. 

Q. 32.— As my Bepartinoiit has nothing to do with those taxes, I 
have no ox)iiiion to offer. 

Q. 48. — (1) Excellent theoietieally. But the diffieuily lies in the fact 
that a very low ol such items would result in full taxation ot the poor with- 
out touching the rich, 'rhere can he no giaduatiou in such taxation. 
For instance, the excise duly on salt and the customs duties on matches 
iiractically touch all classes, but thougli tailing hcavih on the poor are 
a bagatelle to the better ciasses, 

(2) Tins IS only tlieoreiicai. In pi acinic tiuit ideal ‘'point’’ cannot 
be discovered or acted upon. Eor nistanco, most workmen spend, say, 
a lair portion ot their income on hquor. il the cost of liquor is increased 
gradually in order to tap this wastage, then i ieel sure that the work- 
man will still drink almost us mueh^ by trenching an other necessities 
and so impair his^ elBcieucyx 1 admit that there is a happy medium, 
but it is most diHicult to Imnite. Extra taxation in my opinion affects 
more the moderale liian the heavy drinker. It is difficult to make any- 
one moral again.st his wishes, unless siimiltaneously we take adequate 
preventive measures. hi the eases of liquor, for instance, wo are en- 
couraging illicit T)racticos to an alarming extent. 

(3) [ agree, 

Q. 4b.— J iiai e no suggesti(nis to oflor. It seems to me that in such 
ca.ses the distinction hotw'een the two duties is more or less arbitrary* 

Q. 50.— I iiresume tins rebus, to both necessaries and luxuries. What 
is a luxury to the poor may lie a necessity to the rich. We cannot 
altogether ignore this 1 actor. \n my Inimblo opinion, it is also oxtx'enie- 
ly difticult to distingaish ))etweeu necessities and luxuidos, and I am not 
altogether in lav our oi taxing necessities aetording to income. Coming 
to the coneieto caso^ of tax on whisky. The j>roposal to tax higher the 
better grades of whisky seems punnt fatic .sound, but there are certain 
liractical diiiiculties. It is noi clisv to^ decide what is a higher grade 
whisky. \Vu can only go by price. This means that w© impose simply 
an ud rahreni rlutyx Expei’ieni(‘ sliow.s that there are various means of evad- 
ing such taxation to tiie full We can lory customs on the declared 
value, hut w© cannot alwiiy-s cmnpol the trade to soil at a minimum 
rate for each grade. Besides, as a rule, the better the whisky tW more 
wholesome It and the less it .should Tie penalised. I would much 
rather tax heavily the uuwholeHome cheap Hquor. 

Locally-manufactured tobacco is not consumed by the wealthier classy, 
and 1 have, therefore, no remarks to ofter. 

Q. dl.^-Govorument lias already accepted the proposition that total 
probibitimi should be the goal of tluur policy, 

C|. 62.'-- 1 am not an advocate of total prohibition in the immediate 
iuture, simply beciiuse I do not ^onskler that it is a practical propo* 
bition in India, unices every province and Indian State combined* 
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Q. 75. —With ilu* oxcepliou oi Bui-imi, it may lj(‘ ijussiblo to urriTe 
at a greatur measure oi iiiiilormily, a^ tlif (li6'ereiice in the rate of 
<iuty between the remaining i)roviJices varies by a len rupees only. 

Q. 70. — No. 1 liu\e Jio experieiieo on Lilt's point. 

Q. 77. — Yes, an increase of establishment is necessary for the control 
of sniuggiing. 

The Goverumcut, whose reveiiiie^ is affected by such smuggling, must 
take the necessary steps to prevent it. 

Q. 87.— The only taxes which I would advocate and even so only to 
a moderate extent are — 

Armorial hearings. 

Betting. 

Entertainments. 

Motor cars. 

Foreign tourists. 

Q. 92. — The onh ieoi levied l)y loy department are license fees for 
the sale of excisa])le articles, a nominal fee for tobacco licenses, w’hich 
is recovered f>n bebali of the Boinba.\ Municipality, and a vend fee on 
foreign liqno]'. There are no otlier in which an element of taxa- 

tion appears so iar as my depirtmenc i.v concerned. 

Q. 120. — 1 have no criticism to oiler. 

Q. 121. — I agree to the statement that a tax on tobacco is more desir- 
able than a tax on salt. Withoul exhaustive enquiry 1 am not prepared, 
however, to admit that it <*im ho admimstered at veuy low cost. The 
precautions nece^&ary for taxing the produce of Indian States iinpoi‘i»d 
into British territory might require a largo initial if not recurring ex- 
penditure. 

Qh, 122 and 123.- — Owing to the wide prevalence of cultivation in 
India and the Tntlian States and the innneuse possibilities of smug- 
gling, the system described at Q. 122 (21 seems the only eouuse praciieahlo. 

Q. 121. — No limitation of ciiUiuition m necos^nry if the system at 
Q. 122 (2) is adopted. 

1). 125.- No ans\\er is requiv<Hl as I do not advoeale an acreage duty. 

Q. 126, -'d am not piepared lo answer tliis f{n(‘slion. 

Q, 127. —Yes. ^ To a ceriain extent with the einplo^unent of a large 
preventive staff if the system mil lined in {). 122 (2) is adojiled. 

Q. J28.—1 am unable to say. 

Q. 129. — No, The host plan would be to insist on all tobacco being 
placed in bond, after wliich a ceriain amount could bo given io the culti- 
vator as free tobacco. ^ H would be very dilScult to control cultivation 
for domestic consumption when mixed np with tobacco grown for sale 
- to the State. 

Q. 130.— As T have advocated tin* system at 122 (2), f am of opinion 
that the State should pa> for rhe tobacco as soon as it is taken over 
from the cultivator, 

T am in favour of a warehouse at each iakik headquarter, attached 
to the under the supervision of the rtwimne authorities. 

Q. 131, — T do not advocate this. 

Q. 132. — No definite^ suggestion can he imnhs Tt will depend on iho 
system adopted. If a State monopoly is established, then an ad valorem 
duty would be the best. If there is no monopoly, then the dut5’‘ may 
be fixed by weight, hut as the (piaiiiy of the tobacco varies so gx’eatly, 
dilTerent rates will have to he fixed for difierentr areas. 

Q. 133.— As T have advocated the system of taxation mentioned at 
Q. 122 (2), an ml valorem duty would, in my opinion, he easily leviable, as 
the value of the iohacco would he ascertainahle on purchase by the Btate. 

Q. 131. — f have no definite information to give on these points, 

Puima the tmwease in man u f act u red tobacco is due to the 

grow'ing Imbit of hinoking and to the preference for cigartdde to hm,*^. 

Indian cigars ara often all of inferior quality and cannot compote 
with foreign produce, wdmn duty Is by weight and not ad valorem. 
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111 iho Bombay Pj'e.sidency, according to my cfeLinijitej by total prolii- 
bitioii we hluill not only lose loiu crores ol direct revenue, but we must 
incur h\o crores at lonst ot additional expenditure on xireveiitive estabiisli- 
ment. ! see no ])ros[iects ol securing so much extia revenue without 
oeouoimc revolution. ^ Jn my humble opinion, the best way of making 
up (or the loss is h}, introducing local option, and asking the hireas* which 
want to go dry, 1o inaLe up, as they think best, the loss of revonuo 
and extra expenditure involved. 

Q. 63.^ — I agree Lo ilie stalonients made in the extracts from Dal- 
ton, Bullock, IrJob.son, Jones. 

Q. 61. — The imlicy in Bombay advances the policy which 1 would 

approve, fi any tiling, it is rather in advmnco. 

Q. 65, — The piesenl latcs ol sidtjjcao duty x>i^railing In this xjrovince 
have been^ ai rived at alter a deal ol consideration and are very suit- 
able. Owing to dilfcring local conditions it is not feasible to inti’oducc 
a luiilonu latc. 

The rates cannot certainly be raised any lurther. It is for serious 
consideration whether in view of the steady increase of illicit distil- 

lation it might not bo necessary to lower tlio rates in the near future. 
Ill is Presidency is also so surrounded by and interlaced with Indian 
Htatos with lower rate^ ol duty that it is necessary for us to modify 
our rates according to the variations in these States. 

Q. 66. — For the last two years there has been no inci'ease in the 
rates of still-head duty, but the increased license fees realized in auc- 
tions together with the limited sujiply due to the rationing system have 
raised the price ol liciuor and so given an incentive to illicit jiroduc- 
tion, 

Q. 67. — ^Locally-made iiuitatious ol loreign liquor arc unable to com- 
pete under j) resent conditions with cheap foreign spirit, and so some 
i eduction in the rate oi duty is necessary. Reduction to the rate of 

K>s. 17-8-0 per iiroof gallon is now under contemplation in this Presidency. 

Within the Presidency, such Ikpior is given the same freedom of 
transx>ort as foieigu Ikiuor, 

Q. 68. — In that case, unless theie was co-ordination amongst fclio 

diftereiit piovinces, the same kind ol liquoi would have to pay different 
rates of duties in different jiresidencies and vary in price. This would 
entail serious complications and be unfair to the trade. There is no 
hainn, however, in imposing a small supplementary duty. 

Q. 69. — I have no suggestions on the jioittt, but the only solution 
seems to be that in case of export a refund should be granted, and 
the importing province should levy its own duty. This is sure to result 
in many evasions. 

Q. 70. — Toddy is adequately taxed in this province. The rates of 
tree-tax are shown in Appendix D to the Administration Bexiori of the 
Excise Department for 1923-24. The rates vary according to the local 
conditions. Licenses for the sale of toddy are disposed of hy public auction. 
The incidence of taxation on toddy is sufficiently high having regard to 
its alcoholic content. 

Q. 71. — As the conditions in every province vmry, the rates vary too. 
Each imovinee tries to get as much le venue as possible out of these drugs 
consistent with discouraging this liabiL The rates of duty are fixed as high 
as it is possible to do, without driving the people to illicit practices. These 
conditions vary from province to province, and so the rates must 

vary* 

Q. 72. — It is as satisfactory as it can possibly be under present eix*- 
oumstances. 

Q. 73. — ^Yes, very satisfactory, as the auction system which at present 
prevails in this Presidency brings more revenue than any previous system 
and has taken away a fair share of the surplus profits of the licensees. 

Q. 74,— Reduction in the number of licensees must put up the value 
of those which remain. As licenses aie purchased in opeii^ auction, the 
ordinary laws of supply and demand must prevail. ^ In this Presidency, 
this has been accentuated liy tlu’ system of rationing. As soon as a 
limited supply is available for a particular area, a monopoly Is created at 
once* 
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tiie exception of Burma, it may be i)o&bible to arrive 
at a greater measure ol uiiiioriiiity, as the clilferonce in the rate or 
duty ])etween the remaining in'ovinces varies by a lew rupees only, 

Q. 76. — No, I have no experience on this point. 

Q, 77 , — Yo':>, an increase oi establishment is necessary for the control 
of smuggiiiig. 

The Government, wliose revenue^ is affected by such smuggling, must 
take the necessary stej^s to prevent it. 

Q. 87.— The only taxes which I would advocate and even so only to 
a moderate extent are — 

Armorial hearings. 

Betting, 

En tertaimnenis . 

Motor cars. 

Foreign tourists. 

Q. 92. — The only iee, levied by mv dex>artnient aie license fees for 
the sale of excisable articles, a nominal fee for^ tobacco licenses, ■which 
is recovered on behalf of the Bombay Municipality, and a vend fee on 
foreign liquor. ''Fhere are no other Tees in which an eleineni of taxa- 
tion appears so far ni> dep ii’tmcTtr i.s concerned. 

Q. 120. — I have no criticism to offer. 

Q. 121. — ^1 agree to the statement that a tax on tobacco is moz'e desir- 
able than a tax on salt. Without oxbfiiistive enquiry I am not prepared, 
however, to admit that Jt ('an he adniin^steiod at very low cost. The 
precautions necessary for taxing the produce of Indian States imported 
into British territory might require a large initial if not recurring ex- 
penditure. 

Qs. 122 and 123.— Owing to the wide prevalence of cultivation in 
India and the Indian States and the immense possibilities of smug- 
gling, the system described at Q 122 (2) seems the only course practicable. 

Q. 124. — No i imitation of cultivation is necessary if the system at 
Q. 122 (2) is adoptecl. 

Q. 125. — No answer is required as I do not adimcale on acreage duty. 

Q. 126, — 1 am noi puq)nred to answer this question, 

Q. 127.^ — Yes. To a certain extent with the employment of a large 

preventive staff if the system outlined in Q. 122 (2) is adoptecl. 

Q, 128. — L am unable to say. 

Q. 129. — No. The best plan would he to insist on all tobacco being 

placed in bond, after which a certain amount could be given to the culti- 
vator as tree tobacco. It would he very difficult to control cultivation 
for domestic consnm])tion when mixed up with tobacco grown for salo 
* to the State. 

Q. 130.— As T have advocated the system at Q. 122 (2), T am of opinion 
that the State should pay for the tobacco as soon as it is taken over 
from the cultivator. 

I am in favour of a warehouse at each taluk headquarter, aitacliecl 
to the Liiiiheti under the siipervision of the revenue anthoiuties, 

Q. 131. — T do noi advocate this. 

Q. 132. — ^No clefiuite suggestion can he made. It will depend on the 
system adopted. If a State monopoly is established, then an ad mloreni 
duty woTxld be the best. If there is no monopoly, then the duty may 
be fixed by weight, but as the cpiality of the tobacco varies so greatly, 
different rates will have to he fixed for different areas. 

Q. 133.— As I have advocated the system of taxation mentioned at 
Q. 122 (2), an ad valorem duty -would, in my opinion, be easily leviable, as 
the value of the tobacco would be ascertainable on piu'cliase by the State* 

Q. 134.— T haxm no definite information to give on these points. 

Prima facie, the increase in manufactured tobacco is due to the 
growing habit of smoking and to the preference for cigarette to hhis. 

Indian cigars are often all of inferior quality and cannot compete 
with foreign t>rofTuce, when duty is by weight and not ad valorem, 
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In ilie fasC3 ol a Government monopoly, except t'oi’ an Increase in 
Ijrice, there would he no <idTei'.se oflect'*t lo the cigar trade so far as can 
]]0 seen at present. 

Q. 135. — have no information to give on these i^oints. 

Q. 136. — ^Yes. In order not to raise the price of fcohaeco too much, 
the system at (c) would x>rohably be the best. 

Q. 154. — ^In excise, the duty is credited to the province of consump- 
tion and not to the province of prochiction. 

At present the Government of India takes the revenue derived from 
the duty on foreign spirit and opium, and the Local Government takes 
the vend fee. The full revenue from country spirit is provincial, also 
the j*evenue irojn hemp drugs Tlie revenue derived from tail ff-clut^^- 
X^aid Indian s])irit Is also x>5 The Central Government derives 
quite enough of rev^enue from foreign spirit, and 1 am of opinion that 
the present arrangeinen Is slioukl jioi be disturbed. 

Q, 155. — The Government of India aheady takes the full duty on 
imX)orfced Lobaeco, T1 an Indian duty on tobacco is levied, it should go 
to the Provincial Government. 

Q. 166. — Fn this Presidency tlie cojn tract system of supply is in force 
only ni Gujeivit. For the rest ol the Presidency the sui)X)iy is 
clexmrtmeniaL As the dexjartmental suxjply system gives greater profits 
to Government, T advocate its extension. 

Q. 169.— The breaking-uii of these osiablishnients has caused extra 
exx>ense to Government, Imcause in certain tracts, two establishments 
have to he maintained where lormerly one set of officers did the work. 
It is too early to saj wheLhei the separation has resulted in decrease in 
efficiency. For the sake of uniformity the customs arrangements at the 
minor Continental ports may he taken over by the Customs from the Salt 
Department, 

Q. 170. — If a tobacco tax is imposed, I am of opinion that the ad- 
ministration should he entrusted to the IleYenue Department. 


Mr. Gliosal gave oral evidence as follows j— 

The Preskhet. Q.— You are the Commissioner of Excise, Bombay? 

A.— Yes, 

Q. — ^In reply to Q- 23, you make rather an interesting comment. You 
say, ‘The present Iiigh taxation on liquor which absorbs a considerable 
portion of their wages is followed by a demand for higher wages which 
is reflected in an increase in the prices of the commodities i>roduced by 
them’b 

A. — ^Yes; I am only stating facts. I know that a good deal of wages* 
is absorbed in drink and that it does react on the general question of wages 
and on the community in general. 

Q. — Do you think there is truth in the converse argument that when 
you introduce prohibition, wages wnll fall and consequently the piice of 
cotton cloth will be reduced? 

A. — ^If real prohibition is introduced; to that extent, I dare say the 
reduction would be possible. But other factors would he coming into oper- 
ation. If absolute x^^'ohibition is introduced, so that the labouring classes 
could do without drink or its substitute, then it luight he pos,si])le that 
their claim for w^agos would bo less. 

Dr. Hyder. Q, — Surely wages are governed by rrhat the labourers them- 
selves produce. 

A. — Tes; and also what they can live on. 

Q, — ^liiven if this element of liquor is eliminated, other factors would 
come in the forefront and they might demand high wmges. 

A.—Yos, for instance, if they turn out better work. 

The Ptesidenf, Q.~~Have you any evidence of decrease in effioienoy 
on account of drink? 
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Q. — For instance, is there a large failure to attend at the mills on 
IVfonday morning ? 

A. — 1 have heard complaints about that* especially aftei Iho pay-day 
many people do not attend, for instance, in Ahmedahad. 

Q. — ^Have you any figures to show that? 

A.—No. 

Q. — Fn answer to Q. 48(2) you say, the cost of liquor is increased 
gradually in order to ta]) this wastage, then T feel sure that the work- 
man will still drink almost as much by trenching on other necessities and so 
impair his efficiency”. 

A. —Yes. 

Q. — You admit that there is a happy medium? 

A.— T say it is more theoretical than practical. _ The question «ays 
that there is a certain point where we can just touch and it will all 
he to the good. That is a difficult point. If really a man is inclined 
to drink, he will rather waste more money on drink than on other neces- 
sities. 

Q. — T do not understand why the Excise Committee hold that increas- 
ing the price by higher taxation would not check consumption. That is 
one of the propositions which the Government did not accept. That meatH 
they do not propose to increase the still-head duty further. 

A. — ^We have reached the limit of taxation. 

Q, — But at present you relinquish the control of prices? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — ^You leave it entirely to the licensee? 

^ A. — ^Yes. 

Q, — And through the rationing system you give him a very close 
monopoly over the small quantity he getsP 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^Aiid that monoijoly is so valuable that he bid another 19 lakhs for 
it last year? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — So that the effect of the system is to drive the retail price up 
to the highest i:)oint imssible? 

A. — There is a limit to that. This year we had a loss. The amount 
realized at auction fell this year. 

Q. — But the tendency is to raise the price. 

A. — Yes. Bui you cannot raise it beyond a certain limit. The Govern- 
ment argue that they have practically reached that limit and furthei-' 
raising will lead to illicit distillation and malpractices. 

Q. — T can understand your controlling the price; but the point is 
about the still-head duty which stops a long way short of the price. 

A. — But the *^hopkeeper makes Ins profit by raising the price still 
more. He wants something to live on. He says, am going to make 
up my usual thousand impees on this small quantity”. 

Sir Percy Thompson, Q. — Suppose you have 100 gallons; you cannot sell 
more than 100 gallons. The still-head duty is so much. Surely what 
you are going to say is, *T am going to ehai’ge for these 100 gallons 
the maximum price I can possibly get”. And then you charge s\ich a 
price that the still-head duty becomes insignificant in comparison with 
the profit yoTi can make. 

A.— But the price has already gone up so high that the licensee 
cannot raise it any more. 

Q. — Supposing his ration is 100 gallons and supposing he can charge a 
certain i)rice for it. Surely he can charge much more with a ration or 50 
gallons Ilian with a ration of 100 gallons. 

A.— The people who drink it cannot pay more than a certain amount. 

Q. — ^The demand may fall. Don’t you subscribe to the doctrine that 
if there is a shortage, up goes the price? The effect of your rationing 
is that the price goes up. 

A. — ^But the other factor is that they can get it otherwise too. 

VI— n 
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The President, Q — Your present price is made xip of a fixed part and 
a variable part — the still-hoad duty and what you take by auction. Is 

it not desirable that the fixed part should form a large proportion of the 

whole? Your variable part may be influenced by all soz't of circuin>stances. 

A. — Tt cloes not^ make much difference, if we fix a low still-head 
duty, the licensee might sell at a higher price and give more license fee, 

otherwise, the net profit must be comizaratively low and the fee less. 

Q. — Has your attention been called to the >system they tried in Bengal, 
by which the still-head duly is raised vith each additional quantity taken 
from the distillery? 

A. — I do not know about that. It might he practicable to work 
it under certain conditions. 

Q. — ^It is an automatic system of lat^oning. 

A. — After all, last j^ear ue sold 40 per cent less than what we did 
four years back. We are already so iniicb handieaxzped that there is not 
much scope for this system. 

Q. — Control of prices was formerly the leading feature of the Bombay 
system ? 

A , — It was. Still it was given up when the auctioning system came in. 

Sir Percy Thompson. Q. — If control of prices was necessary before ration- 
ing, it is all the moic neccs'-ai> aHei >ou have rationing. 

A. — Yes. If iny personal opinion is wanted, I am rather in favour of 
reducing the dut 5 ^ I think the ^ time has come when Ave must do some- 
thing in order to reduce the prices. 

The President. Q. — Actually your duty is less than in several other 
provinces. 

A. — Thai may be so. Still the duty need not be so high. If the 
duty be less, the licensee can affoid to pay more fee. 1 think the license 
fee looks after itself. 

Q. — Actually it is Hs. 15 in the Punjab as against your Es. 10. I 
am not saying that it is a Avise policy, hut they actuallj'' have a duty 
nearly 50 per cent hiqbor. 

A, — They have no lathming and can sell as mucli as they like. 

D/. Hyder. Q. — In the Punjab the position is that the sturdy Punjab 
peasant says, “I am going to make the liquor myself and T shall see 
AA’^ho prevents it’% and he does it. Here the situation may be otherAAdse. 
Your vioAV is that prices are so high that there is illicit consumption and 
therefore you want reduction of xirices. ft really comes to this, that the 
policy of GoAwiiinent, ^hnaxinium of leveiuie aud minimum of coiisumi)- 
tiou’’ is a failure. 

A, — I say that this is difficult with rationing. I admit that to a 
certain extent it is a failure. 

The Presidcjil. Q.— You are not going to alter the price at which 
the monopolist sells his liquor to the consumer. He has a limited quantity 
of a hundred gallons. If he is going to get maximum revenue, hoAv can yoii 
prevent him charging Avhat he likes? 

A. — ^That is Avhy I say that the only solution is to have the maximum 
price. Jn fact T have reeoimnonded in one or two places that the 
maximnm prices should he re-introducod AAffiere illicit distillation is bad. 

Q. — With regard to Q. 48(2), a on think Ave are encouraging illicit 
practices to an alarming extent? 

A. — That is a fact. 

Q. — Actually your excise crime has doubled now, 

A. — ^Yes. This is a special report which I got from the Collector of West 
Khandesh on this year’s administration report. Yon will see from this report 
what is actually happening. 

(A copy of the report was handed to the President for perus^iL) 

Q. — ^Do you consider that you liave got your jails full of Bhils who 
are mostly illicit distillers? 

A.— We ‘tried every plan avg could with these Bhils and found it 
Impossible to stop this illicit distillation. If we fin© them, they pay the 
fine: if we send them to jail they do not mind going to jail. Therefor© it 
really does no good. 










Q. — Can jou say if the rationing policy is really causing an increase 
in the coob ol jail adniini&tration ol your Pre&iclency? 

A, — I do not think so, because a good deal of the punishment consists 
ol filling and that adds to the revenue. 

Dt, Hyde a'. Q. — You have got this state of affairs in one district or 
in a mimber ol districts ^ 

A.— Yes, but specially in Ivhaudesli. 

Hu Pet Cl/ Tliom])Son, Q. — Do you think a leiiort like this supports 
the viei\ that public opmiou in India is in lavour of suppressing the 
drink traffic? 

j A.— The Bhils do not mind going to jail or being punished for this 

ofi:‘ence, because they think they are doing the right tiling. Their public 
opinion is in its favour, 

I)r, Hijdei. Q. — You nieaii it is the Legislative Council people who 
kiioA\ nothiiig about the Bhils aie legislating ior Bhils in a manner of 
whicli they do not approve? 

A. — Not only that. Legislation by itselJ may be an excellent thing. 

I think we aie trusting too much to it to bung in prohibition. The 
lact is there is no public iiropaganda ti back up the legislation. 

The President. Q. — ^Does your department get any help from public 
men ? 

A. — Never. Tlieie aie no iiublio bodies who do leal teinperaixce work. 1 
think there aie a lew' scatteied societies doing siiasmodic work. 

Q. — ^You say that, 'Tn the Bombay Presidency, according to my esti- 
inate, by total iirolubition we shall not only lose 4 crores of direct 
revenue but w'e must incur 2 croie* at least of additional expenditure on 
preventive establishiiicnt”. * 

A. — Yea, that is my estimate. 

' Q. — Yoxi see no jirospeci oi secujuiig so much exLia revenue without 

an economic revolution? 

A. — L calculated the present cost oT our pieventive staff as 25 iakln-. and 
therefore J put it at ten times more wdiieh wnll amount to tw^o crores ol 
rupees. This amount is not easy to raise by taxation. 

]Ji. J^aianjpije. Q. — You say illicit excise crime has increased, due to 
the lati oiling system, but why has ii increased even in places where the 
ration has not been taken ui>? 

A. — My theory is this, t may be ivrong, that the lationed figure will 
never lie touched. The point is that this year we may have a ration 
of 100 gallons, and the liceiiisee sells 90 gallons this year. Next year the 
ration ts i educed to 90 gallons. 'Plii. sliopkeopei says, 1 am going to make 
the same profit as T did on 90 gallons. He calculates that he is going to 
make the full iirofit by selling not the wliole, but 75 gallons. He does not 
sell more than 75 gallons. My theory is that the actual consumption never 
touches the ration. The fact that the ration has not been taken up is no 
real test at all of the demand. 

The P resident. Q. — His pidnciple w^ould be, will raise the price 
to the maximum that people can pay? 

i A. — 

Dr. Paranjpije. Q. — You would then advocate retail sales by Govern- 
ment Officers? 

A.— I say w'e sliould reduce the price, that does not mean that 
Government should sell themselves. 

Q. — Supposing the rationing system is to be continued and you do not 
W'aiit peoiile to make exorbitant xn'ofits by raising prices too high and thus 
driving people to illicit distillation. Government iiiigbfc have liquor shops 
of their own. 

A.— That^ is not necessary. All that you have got to do is to have 
niaximuni price. 

Q. — it not difficult to enforce, owing to corruption? 

f A.— It is. It is open to corruption, there is no doubt about that. 

On tlio one hand, there is the question of malpractices ; when there is 
so little to be sold, the question is which is the lesser of the two evils* 





Q. — The best thing wonld be for Government Officers Uiemselves to sell. 

A. — Do yoti think then there vill he strict honesty in that? What about 
the corruption among the subordinates.? 

The President. Q, — ^You contemplate reducing the duty on locally-made 
foreign spirit? 

A. — It has been reduced to Rs. 17-8. 

Q. — Then that is practically the same as on country spirit? 

A. — Not quite. In Bombay, country spirit is paying Rs. 7-12 per gallon. 

Q. — Bombay is iho Inghcst. It is Rs. 11 per proof gallon. 

A. — J think so. 

Q. — ^You have still got 11 different rates in force? 

A. — I thought there were more. 

Q. — ^If you reduce them all to proof gallons, it comes to Rs. 11. 

A. — It may be. 

Q. — That is more than in any other pro%dnce in India. 

A. — 1 think the conditions in this Presidency aie quite different. 
Thej^ vary very much, because we have so many Indian States, all with differ- 
ent rates surrounding us that we have got to be guided by them. 

Q. — ^^Vlien you have no maximum price and monopolistic sale, does 
the duty make much difference? 

A. — It does when the neighbouring States are selling at a lower price. 
There is a certain amount of rivalry between those areas. 

Q. — Have you got any mutual arrangements with the States? 

A. — Oh yes, with a large number of States we have got mutual aiTange- 
inents. 

Q.— With some of them you lease? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — You tried the rationing system with some of the States, and 
they objected. They do not care to follow your policy? 

A. — Yes. It i'5 agreed that there should bo no rationing ni the States. 
Where there is no lease, no have a shopless zone or an agreement as to 
the still-head duty. 

Q. — Is it true that they are making considerable profits out of your 
policy ? 

A.~Yes. 

Q. — In some cases liquor revenue forms very considerable part of 
the total income oi the State. 

A. — Quite true. 

Q. — As a matter ol fact tluee qua -ters oi the total income sometimes. 

A.— Yes. 

^ Q, — They will never give it up in order to co-operate with your 
policy ? 

A. — Probably not. It is for the Government of India to look after 
that. 

Q. — The transference of your Political Department to the Government 
of India makes it still more difficult? 

A. — Yes. 

Q. — ^With regard to Q. 68, you say there is no haiun, however, in imposing 
a small supplementary duty on foreign liquor? 

A.— No. 

Q.' — ^Have you not raised the pass fee? 

A. — ^Yes. we have. 

Qt — It is no longer small? 

4* — It is .only Es. 1-8 per dozen ^ 

Q. — was fixed as a license fee? 



A. — ^We have doubied the license fee in the case of foreign liquor, not 
Lhe pass foe. 

Q. — ^The pass fee is that taken from everybody? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Including X)rivato importers? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — I thought it was imposed as a ^eiid fee. 

A. — Call it anything you like, but it is the same. 

Q. — ^If it is a vend fee, jou should not imiiose it on the private 
importer, 

A. — Alay be. 

Q. — ^In Q. 69, you say, ^'the only solution seems to be that in ca^e of 
export a refund ’,hoidd be granted.’’ 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — You say this >51116 to lesuit iu mam evasions; have you any 
experience of such evasions? 

A. — Yes, as regards our pass lee a fair amount of licjuor comes from 
other Pre^iclencios which you cannot always touch. 

Q. — Otherwise you ivould have to have a pievontive force right round 
the border oi the PlosIdenc^^ 

A.—Yes. 

Q. — 111 the matter oi tail, may 1 read to you a remark that was made 
when the Indian Excise Coim.ijiLee came here in 1906 ‘‘in the districts 
oi vSholcii>ur, Bijapui, Dhaiwvar and Belgaum, w^here the consumption of 
toddy IS highest, the numbei oi trees tapped has decreased in the last 
(if teen yeais liy neaily 50 per cent, while the license fees have risen by 
over 100 per cent and the r§poibed yield j)©!' tiee has risen in a like 
degree in sjiite of successive years oi drought. Thus the higher recorded 
coiisiunpLioii appears as the result oi ta^iping only hall the number oi 
trees used in the years beioie the laiiiine iieriod. The average incidence 
of taxation per tree taliped amounts to Rs. 5-15-9 and the average selling 
price per gallon Re. 0-5-0 which at the average reported yield (18 gallons) 
IS less than the iaxation”. Looking at the figures iov the same districts 
now, [ see the same sort of variation in the aveiage yield per tree. You 
see the average qjuantity of tari jumps from about 15 to 30. 

A. — The average per tree in the statement is the yield? 

Q. — It is the quantity shown by the shops. J see you say in your last 
report there is a lot oi illicit iari being distilled in wdiicii case it do^ not go 
to the shop, but from the large yield per tree, it seems that more trees are 
being taiixied tlian oay duty. 

A. — The eonditioiis sometimes suggest something of that nature. There 
are other reasons also for this, tor instance, in Sholapur a large number 
of trees was tapped, but suddenly the demand fell and they could not 
sell the iari and so they did not carry on the tapping pi'oeess. Cases of this 
sort liapx>en owing to xilague, etc. 

Q. — Have you got a siiihcient staff to patrol all these trees and make 
sure there is no illicit tapping? 

A. — No, 1 have been howling for extra staff, 1 do not know when w^e 
ai*e likely to get it. 

Q.— On the question of duty on drugs, conditions vary from iirovince 
to province, but have they not come now almost to a level? 

A. — ^Idere again, the same considerations apply. The fact that we have 
got lots of States surrounding us makes a lot of difference. 

Q. — mean on drugs. 

A. — On drugs the duty is all one. 

Q,— There is nothing to prevent you having one rate all over India? 

A. — ^Well, it depends upon many other factors. We find our consmnx>tion 
is getting more or loss steady. We have already raised the duty from 
Bs. 17-8 to Bs. 22, We find there wms a slight reduction and it has gone up 
again last year. 


Q. — ^You gofc Ks. 2^000 increase last year? 

A. — ^Yes, five years ago it was Rs. 49)000. 

Dr. Eijdei. Q. — Do you think it is a practicable scliome to have one 
rate lor these drugs all over India? 

xV.— It may be possible, I think, in our province we are trying to 
check the consumption. Anyhow, Es. 22-8 is about the average as far as I 
remember. 

The Vt esulent. Q. — ^With regaid to Q. 77, ^ou say bhe Government 
whose revenue is afleetod by such smuggling must take the necessary steps 
to prevent it. 

A. — Yes. The Government of India should contribute a shai^e of the 
opium revenue, 

Q. — Aren’t you disputing it? 

A. — I said that the Government concerned are interested too. 

Q. — Bupposing a lot of smuggling was going on through the Central 
Provinces into Bombay, would you not send your officers to operate in 
the Central Provinces? 

A. — ^But they must take the responsibility j it is to their interest also. 

Q. — Do ,>ou V ant that the Government oi India should appoint special 
C.l.D. ofiicois to do this woik^ 

A. — ^Why should they not trust us to do it and give ns a proper share 
of the profits acciuing to Goveinment 

Q. — Supposing they have information oi habitual smuggling going on 
Irom Malwa thiongh the Oential Piovinces into Bombay, how are they 
going to protect you? 

A. — We have co-oidination alieady. bcMde-^ the> have a thaggi depaid- 
ment. 

Q. — We had an officer from Buinia nho came over and started these 
separate provincial Excise bureaux. It not intended that tW'e should 
be a central co-ordinating department : that fell through. We were told 
that the United Provinces are not interested in stopping the illicit sale of 
opium by the cultivator, because it is the Government of India’s 
business, and Bengal does not bother about it, because it goes 
through Bengal to J3urma and it is Biuma’s business to stop it. It is 
not anyliody’s business to look after inter-provincial smuggling. 

A. — L think we work harmoniously, so far as this Presidency is 
concerned. ^ 

Q. — You arc on the bordeis, don’t you need protection? 

A. — We need protection; at the --ame time ve afford protection too. 

Q.—You would not like the idea of a cenfial co-ordinating office? 

A. — Thai is more oi less an Intelligence Bureau: it is all right as 
long as wc liavo onr ^ own stafi to look after our interests. Our Intelli- 
gence Bureau woiks in harmony with the rest oi the Presidency. 

Q. — Would you like to lend a man, for instance, to co-operate with 
Burma ? 

A. — ^There may bo a joint conceiii. There is no harm in it. 

Q. — ^You say you colleo-t the license fees for the sal© of exciseable articles 
and also a duty on tobacco on behalf of the Bombay Municipality. How 
is it that the Excise Department controls the duty on tobacco? 

A. — ^It has a long history. The tobacco tax was first regularized under 
the Eegulations in 1827 : it was levied even before by Government. The 
Bombay Municipality then urged that they had not enough income and 
that Government ought to give them somo extra revenue: the income from 
the tobacco tax w’-as given over to them in 1866. It was originally a pro- 
vincial tax. In 1867, the present Tobacco Duties Act was passed. Un- 
fortunately, it was called a municipal duty and that is a mistake. The 
municipality said that it was entirely a municipal tax and Government 

said it was not. In 1858, Government told the municipality that as 

they had enough income they would not give them the tobacco duty any 
more and from that^ year the tax was kept for the Government of 

Bombay. The municipalfby again urged that they were very hard up 

and so in 1B66 Government again gave them the income from the tobacco 
tax. In 1909, Government said that they were going to repeal the Act 
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as tliey did not want it as a provincial source of revenue^ and they did 
not want tlic odixim oi collecting it and offered to allow the municipality 
to levy the duty if they liked. The municipality said that they did 
not waul to do anything ot the kind, that it should be levied as a pro- 
vincial tax and that the income dioiild be given to them as heretofore. 
That is how it stands. 

Q. — Haven’t the inunicdpality some staff actually to collect other 
town duties? 

A. — T don’t know, but they frankly said that they would be heavy 
losers if they undertook the collection of the iohaeco tax. 

Q. — From yonr experience of collecting the tobacco tax, do you think 
it would he practicable to collect a similar tax in other towns? 

A. — I think so • the co.st of collection will not he very heavy. In 
the Bombay city, the cost of collection i.s about Rs. 70,000 against an 
income of Rs. 4,85,000 in 1924-25. 

Q. — Do you think it would be piacticable to collect a tobacco tax in 
I’ural areasP That nould practically be an octroi? 

A. — There is also a shop license. 

Q. — Don’t yon bond the tobacco? 

A. — ^We charge Rs. 7-8 a maiincl for all tobacco brought in. Ti may bj© 
possible to do it similarly in rural areas, 

Q. — ^Why don’t you auction the shops? 

A. — That will only laise the price of the tobacco 

Q. — You can get mure icvcnue. 

A. — It may be so, but some of the shops only sell hiris to the poor 
peoi)le. 

Sir Peny Thompson, Q — Can anybody start a tobacco shop? 

A. — A license has to be obtained and ve generally limit the number. 
We have 5,000 licenses in fche Bomlxay city. 

The President, Q, — ^^Vhat is yonr fee for a license? 

A. — Tt is one rupee, only a nominal fee. 

JDr. Paramjpye. 0- — 3s .supposed to be a great privilege to get these 
licenses? 

A. — They make good profits. 

The President, Q. — As regards a geiieial toliacco iax, your suggestion 
wotild be a Government monopoly? 

A. — 1 ought fiankly to .sa.v that \ hare thought over this matter a 
good deal. ! suppose you are avate that in 1917 Mr. Ley came over 
from the Governmojit ol India to make enquiries about this tobacco 
tax. The question of acreage and bond was then considered, the 
whole fiue.stion was thoroughly thrashed out and ve found that a tax could 
not 1)0 imposed economically. \ believe the papeis are with the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Q, — ^Was the que.stion of vend monopolies considered? 

A. — T do not know about it; I have not gok the papers. 

Q. — On the subiect of the division of tlie yiroceeds of taxation, you 
say that, *^the Central Government derives quite enough revenue from foreign 
spirit and I am of opinion that the present arraiagements should not be dis- 
turbed”. Supposing it were part of a general arrangement beginning 
with the division of income-tax, would it not benefit the provinces? 

A. — Tt would give us a quid pro quo i there would be no harm in 
that. Theoretically, I should say that, when you pxxt a tax on an article 
which is entirely local jjroduce, it oxxght to go to the Local Government. 

Q.—Practically, the .supply of spirit is at present a Government 
monopoly ? 

A. — ^ye.s: we have only one contractor in Godra: the rest of the 
Pi'esidency is supplied from three distilleries. 

Q, — ^Is not Khanapur going to be closed? 

A.— No, 
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Q.— Did the breaking ujo of ilia Rail and Excise establishments cause 
a lot ol extra expense? 

A. — Yes: the last budget shows an extra Es. 40,000 for the Excise 
Department. 

Q. — What about the result? 

A. — It is too early to say; we have only just started the experiment. 

Q. — ^It would considerably have decreased the immber of men you had 
on preventive work. 

A. — Esjjecially the higher ofheers, i.e,, the supervising staff, have been 
reduced. 

Q. — Ts not that a great danger, especially under pi*esont circumstances? 

A. — That is the leal point at issue- [ am a great believer in super- 
vising staff. 


Mr. H. B. CBAITOI^T, CJ.E., I.C.S., Municipal Cosnmissioner for 
tixe City of Bombay, was next ©xamiited. 


Written memorandum of Mr. Clayton 

Q. 106.— I am disposed to agree with the distinction indicated in 
broad lines, 

Q. 107. The scheduled taxes are ordinarily adequate but special cases 
must be met in a special manner. The levy of specified taxes should not be 
imperative. 

Qs. 108 and 109. — Octroi should be abolished as it is the subject of 
constant peculation and complaint from the trades affected. Where suitable, 
a non-refundable town duty may be substituted. House and land cess are 
not inequitable and should be continued. T do not think that the objections 
which apply to octroi should apply to a light terminal tax. T have actu.xl 
experience of the evasion of octroi duty hnfc not on a very extensive scale. 

Q. 110. — Octioi has been lefcained in many cases owing to the unwilling- 
ness of the people to submit to a moie direct form of taxation. This 
unwillingness no doubt .still exists but it should nol be encouraged. 

Q. 111. — Tolls should be abolished. If they are to be retained, fcliev 
should be at intervals of not less than 10 miles, and should onlv bo upon 
the principal roads where the traffic is comparaiively heavy, and tliey arc 
worth collecting. No toU-gate should he allowed at any place wheie the 
revenue is less than Es. 10 per day on an average. 

Q. 1V2 — ^Yes, the owmer is able to shift the burden of the tax on to the 
occupier. 

Q.#113. — do not consider that the English syslem of giving the local 
axithoritv power to impose an unlimited rate on the annual valxxe of land 
and bxxildings is a success or should he copied in this country. Some 
limitation on that power is noxunally necessary. T know of no ixxs Lance 
where such limitation has* induced local axxthorities to have i^ecourse to less 
de.sirable foimxs of taxation. 

Q. 114. — See Section 143 of the Bombay Municiixal Act. T have no 
comments. 

Q, 115. — The policy by which land is rated on the revenxie which 
it actually produces is the only sound one. Theoretically, the policy of 
rating land on its undeveloped value may seem desirable, but results in 
difficulties which are very considerable. 

Q. 117.— Grants from general Government revenues to local bodies 
should ordinarily be conditional on a proportionate expenditure by the local 
body towards the same object. The amount of the local contribution must 
vary in individual cases and ordinainly amount to at least half of the total 
amount invoNed. 

Q. 118.— If any grants are made except on the condition that the local 
authority undertakes at least an equiralent expenditur^, there is no 
assurance that the money will he reasonably and economically expended, 
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Mr. Clayton g’ave oral evidence as follows 

The President. Q.— You are the Mimicipal Commissioner? 

A.---Yes. 

Sir Percy Thompson. Q. — In answer to Qs. 108 and 109, you -condemn 
tho octroi and you say that, whore suitable, a non -refundable town duty 
may be substituted.” What do 3011 mean by a town duty? 

A. — It is a form of transit duty. 

Q. — ^Like a terminal tax, levied on goods entering by road or by i ail- 
way ? * ' , 

m ' A. — By every way, so far as it is leviable at a profit. In certain cases 

it would not be leviable at a profit by road. 

Q, — ^I take it that your general view is that both octroi and terminal 
taxes are essentially bad and, while you cannot get rid of them entiiely, 
they ought to be graduallj’- replaced by some form of house tax or some 
other direct tax. 

A . — K terminal tax is, in my ojiinion, preferable to octroi, but in 
pr’nciple it is not defensible. 

Q. — Theorot'cally, at an^/ rate, is not the terminal tax worse than octroi F 

A. — It is theoretically, 

Q. — Suppose you were able to get rid of the corruption in octroi and 
get it to work really like a business machine, would not octroi be preferable? 

A. — I have known a certain number of instances in which octroi has 
been levied, but I have never seen it levied in such a way as a matter of 
practice: so T take b that the difficulties are such that the condition of 
things you suggest is not practicable. But where it is praclicable, I admit 
that theoretically, octroi would be more equitable. 

' The Mali arajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan. Q. — ^When you say that 

you would prefer a terminal tax, I take it that you prefer the kind of 
terminal tax wh’ch is prevalent in Northern India, say, in Amritsar. 

A. — I do not know Amritsar, but I know there is a similar kind of 
tax levied in Karachi. 

Q. — ^I presume that you do not contemplate a terminal tax, similar 
’ to what "we have in Calcutta on passengers. 

A.— I do not know how it is worked. 

Q. — It is added on to the railway ticket. 

A . — ^Presumably a season ticket is exemxit. In Bombay where we parti- 
culaidy wish to encourage people to migrate to the country, it would he absurd 
to put a tax on them when they come to Bombay every day. You only want 
to tax a stranger. 

Q, — In Calcutta the iclea was to get more money for the Improvement 
* Trust and T thinfc that probably season tickets were exempt, When you 

' refer to^ a terminal tax, I think it is really a kind of octroi which has not 

all 1 he intricacies a'ul inconveniences of an ordinary octroi. 

^ A. — The worry about that appears to me to be that jmii are definitely 

making it expensive for iieojile who are going through a city: the same 
difficulty applies as in the case of octroi. 

Bir Percy Thompson. Q. — In reply to^Q. 113, you say that you ‘'do 
not consider that the English system of givmg the local authority power 
to impose an unlimited rate on the annual value of land and buildings is 

a success or should he copied In this country,” What would you do in 

England if you do not levy an unlimited rate? 

^ A, — ^That I do not know. The result of levying an unlimited rate in 

England has been that local administration is extraordinarily expensive. 

That is the result of giving them the‘=e powers. 

Q. — The fact remains that they have to perform certain functions and 
they have to raise certain funds to meet that expenditure: ih is left to the 
^4 electorate to see that their representatives are not extravagant and, ‘f they 

are extravagant, to turn them out at the next election. 1 domot know that 
it can work perfectly, bnt 1 cannot seo what other system you can have, 
Yl-m 
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A. — My remarks were to the effect that it was not a system suitable 
for introduction in this country. I said that do not consider that the 

English system is a success or should bo copied in this country.” T 

am af]*aid that luy experience of England is comparatively limited, but one 
does feel, when local taxation runs np to 25 shilJ}ngs in the that there is 
something rad cally wrong. Tt ought not to be so. * 

Q.— T suggest it to you that, when the cost of everything that the 
local authority does goes U]) to three times what it was, you must ra^’se the rate 
oi taxation throe times m order to got the same funds to meet the ex- 
penditure. 

A. — I quite see the difficulty. 

Q. — Supposing you were to limit Ibe local authority to raising a rate of 
10 shillings in the £, you certainly would be forcing them to impose some 
other kind ot tax which might not he desirable. 

A. — Or they might spend less. 

Q. — There is a certain minimum which you cannot help spending. 

A. — The question is whether that minimum has not been exceeded in 
England. From the small knowledge 1 have of England, I am emphatically 
of oxiinion that it has been exceeded, simply because the local authority 
had the power to go beyond it. 

Q. — Every possible attempt has been made to curtail expenditure, but 
they have not succeeded in curtailing it very much. When you get to the 
point of scavengers’ striking for a pay of £4 a week, whereas^ the pre-war 
rate was 18s., you must either leave the streets uncleaned, or raise the I’ates. 

A. — The point is ^hat, when you accustom people to receive more, they 
won’t be satisfied with less. T was the first person to discover that in 
Bombay. We began to put in asphalt roads in Bombay and T found that 
we were driven to the necess ty of putting them m places whore we should 
not have put them otherwise. 

Q.— It seems to me that, in India, the result of your limitation in the 
case of house tax, is that if the tax does not raise enough funds to peiform 
the services the services are left in an inefficient state. 

A. — That is perfectly true in certain cases. 

Q. — Is that a desirable state of things? 

A. — Tt is not desirable, but are there a large number of cases whore 
the local bodies concerned have worked uji to their limitation and found 
the necessity for more funds? 

Q.- — I do not know about the necessity for funds, but they have simply 
left things undone which they ought to have done. 

limitation can he raised by a competent authority in such 
cases, but my position is that the advancement of local self-government in 
Tndi,a at present is not such as to warrant the power of unlimited taxation 
being placed in the hands of the local authority. 

Q. — One charactei istic that strikes me as prevalent in India is the 
aversion of the local authorities to put uj) rates; they would rather leave 
the services unperformed than raise the rates, whereas in England the incli- 
nation of the local body is to raise the rates. 

A. — That may be true in certain instances. I know of a municipalitv 
where I think no Muhammadan pays any tax under any circumstances 
whatever. 

Q, — How does he avoid it? 

A. — The governing body happens to be mainly composed of Muliam^* 
inaclans: so they do not pay. The Hindus pay, that is all. 

Dr. Eyder. Q. — ^But how is it that a certain class of people get out 
of their taxes? 

A. — ^It is just shown as arrears. My statement is intended to be 
exaggerated, but the taxation of one particular community is very much 
heavier than it is on another. Under those circumstances, I suggest that 
it is not equitable or safe to allow unlimited powers of taxation to the 
locaLbody* 
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Sir Percy Thompson. Q. — Witli regarcl to granis4n-aid, you don’t tliiuk 
that they should be ni excess of the expenditure by the local authority on 
that i)arbicular sei'vice? 

A. — I know that cei^tain excei^tions must be made, but 1 think, 
that should be the standard rule. 

Q. — Would you attach a condition to give the Provincial Government 
jjower to withhold the grant li* the service did not roach a minimum state 
oi efficiency? That is the English system (I am leferiing to education). 

A. — A system of education cannot be built up in one, two, three or four 
years. U takes some time, and Government would be perfectly justified in 
saying “we have given you half your cost for five years unless you improve 
within two years, we hereby warn you that we will withdraw the gl-ant.” 
That will be iierfectly reasonable. 

Q. — ^You might adopt a system they have in England and let the pay- 
ment ol the grant depend on the Inspector’s report. 

A. — Tliab is quite leasonahle. My experience in the Bombay Munici- 
pality bus been that on the vote of some member or other, the Corporation 
has sanctioned thousands of rupees as gi anis-in-aid to a xiaiticuiar insti- 
tution and that the money is waited in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
simjily because they do not feel they have to work for it and got it. 

The Presideni. Q. — Now 1 would like to ask you some questions on 
a few heads of revenue of the Bombay Corporation. You have an enormous 
gross valuation. In 1899 it was 8,29 lakhs. 

A. — I think it has Been i-evised. The valuation is over 11 crores now. 

Q.— Who do the valuing? 

A. — ^It has been done by an expert staff. I have got a large staff of 
about 120 with an expert at the top. 1 think it is very much under the 
real figure still. 

Q. — To whom does the appeal lie from the expert? 

A," — There are so many appeals that it is necessary to jirovide several 
officers to hear theni. Aiipeals lie to the Municipal Commissioner or Deputy 
Municiiiai Commissioner and the ultimate apjieal is to thj Small Cause 
Court. 

Q. — Is there any appeal to any committee or body of the Corporation? 

A. — There is an appeal to the Small Cause Court where we have to 
domonsbrato in accoi'dance with the forms of law that the assessment is 
rightly i^iit on. I know for certain that the assessment at present is definitely 
under the mai'k. 

Q. — ^It is entirely official and the last appeal is to a court of law? 

A.— Yes. 

Q — ^Wliat is the total rate, including the consolidated rate, the rate 
for house tax, lialalcore tax and the water tax? 

A. — All in, r think, it wmiks it out al about 20 per cent. 

Q. — That includes the police rate? 

A. — We have not got a police rate. That has disappeared* 

Q. — ^Up to 1877 you used to have a police rate? 

* A. — T ani afraid I cannot go back as far as that. We started otk uur 
present constitution at about 1878. 

Q. — It also includes a lighting rate? 

A. — It is all consolidated. 

Q.^ — The lighting rate is a general i^ate for public roads. It i.s not for 
services rendered. 

A. — That is true, but it is all consolidated in the general tax now. 
We do not collect it separately. 

Q. — Then, you have a wheel tax and tolls? ^ 

A.— We have no tolls now. They have been abolished* 
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Q.— How long ago was that donep 

A. — About three years ago, Govermiient were good enough to gjve us 
an yearly subsidy of Ifs. 25,000; our collections were about Rs. 30,000 or 
Rs. 40,000 and we abolished it with much joy. 

Q, — The wheel tax alone has suddenly gone up from Rs. 7,85,000 to 
Rs. 12,50,000. 

X , — put up the rate quite recently. Our tax on motor vehicles is 
not anything 1 ke what it is in England. 

Q. — That IS mostly on motors? 

X , — Three quarters of the revenue comes from motor cars. The good 
old bullock-cart pays Rs. 6 a quarter, i.e., Rs. 24 a year. The hu'e of a 
bullock-cart is roughly Rs. 5 a day. The tax is obv«ously inadequate. 

Q. — ^You say that you are still considerably short of the Home tax? 

A. — ^^^ery much. 

Q. — ^Yours is a municipal tax, is it not? And at Home it is a Govern- 
iiient tax. 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — Then you have licenses on trade, land convey tiiice and music? 

X, — They are praet cally negligible. The license department policy is 
only to take a fee adequate to hnance the expense ol control, and not to 
make any profit at all. We have set it ^.s a policy before us, from the time 
of Sir Pherozeshah and even before, lest we should be tempted to hinder trade, 
that we shonld not make a profit on licenses. 

Q. — ^Whai sort of trades do you license? 

A. — Small factoiios and jietty industries and things of that sort where 
machinery is used almost entirely. Some noxious trades are also licensed, 
such as preparation of cow-dung cakes, the object being to prevent the trade 
being carried on at all except ni places where it is suitable. Bui mostly 
they are small trades, polishing works, lathe works, etc. 

Q. — Is there any need for control? 

We get many complaints about these trades bocomiiig a 
nuisance to the iiubiic. 

Hr. VaranjpuG. Q. — Ho you lefuso licenses in unde'^irable loealit'es? 

X, — Every day we refuse them WAth great rapidity. For instance, we 
have to enquire into complaints regarding the working of the ordinary 
grinding machine in the ground floor of a chmrh Some people want the 
mach ne there so that they can iake their wheat and get it ground into 
hour. But the man who lives at the top hates to have this thing going 
underneath driven by electric power all day and part of the night, and he 
naturally objects. 

Q. — ^Licensing of eating houses come under that? 

X . — Eating houses are licensed- They are liable to become nuisances 
in certain localities. But the object of licensing eating houses is to see 
that they are conducted in a proper manner. A very great deal has been 
done in that direction in the last eight or fen years. ‘It vras initiated by 
Hr. Turner, and there has been a distinct improvement In the standard of 
eating houses. 

The Fresident. Q, — ^We are told that one class that escapes taxation 
is the small trader, and it is rather remarkable that Bombay has less tax 
in the shape of a profes>sion tax than in any other x>rovince. 

A,— Tt is a definite policy that we have adopted as far as our taxation 
is concerned. 

Q. — ^What is the reason? 

A. — ^We want feo make it clear that we never have any financial motive 
m licensing. 

Q, — ^The license is for the purpose of control only? 

A. — Yes. 

Q.-— You have never considered the introdiTction of a tax in the nature 
'of a profession tax? 


A. — We have. About four years ago, I went into it and ]3ut up a 
report which the Corporation considered. We examined the Madras system 
and the Calcutta sybUin too, i think, and it appeared bo me to be too nasty 
and inqjuisitorial for it to be reasonably cairied out in a city of this magni- 
tude. Bemles, you would vunt Ihe ibSi.rsLance veiy largely of the income-tax 
returns, and you have to provide a pioper system to ascertain what a doctor 
lb earning and things ol that sort. 

Q. — ^It would he a very troublesome thing to get at? 

A. — I think it would involve more heart-burning than it is worth. As 
Irir as I recollect, I estdinatocl that we should collect about six^ or seven 
.akhs under a profession tax, and ]f it is going to be very much objected 
to by every body it is belter not to attempt it. 

Dr. PaTanj 2 jyr . — You can have u tax on every shopkeeper. 

The Fresident. Q. — 1 should have thought it would bring ten times your 
estimate. 

A. — L made the calculations on the rates as charged an Calcutta, and, 
speaking iroin recollection, I think it was under ten lakhs, 

Q. — Calcutta has a hat rate ior every person exercising a certain pro- 
fession. 

A.— That is true. 

Q.— I'hen, land conveyance. Is it not a stamp duty? 

A — I do not know what it means. We do not get anything fiom it. 

Q. — Calcutta, Madras and Rangoon, all have a surcharge on the stamp 
duty. 

A. — ^The history of that in Bombay s rather curmus. 1 do not know 
vheilier you have studied it. I am speaking again from memory, 1 am 
uiraicu About 1911, Government asked the Corporation to pub an addition 
to the 1 per cent of the vStaiup Act for the support oi the Improvemeni} 
Trust, and the Corporation thought that the mill trade might be taxed first 
of all at 4 annas a bale on cotton. Government then six or seven years 
later, i>ut on a tax of one rupee per bale. Then, two years ago, I brought 
up the matter agam before the Corporation. I said, have got to 

finance primary education, which is going to cost us 25 lakhs a year and we 
ought to ask to be allowed to put on the surcharge oii stamp duty, about 
which we did not agree before.” And the Corporation agreed more or less, 
with a good deal of opposition from the landlords of Bombay. But when 
we put up the proposal before the Government, we were told by the Govern- 
ment that under the Devolution Rules any addition to the stamp duty was 
not B, local but a provincial source of revenue, and therefore we could not 
ha\e it. And so the denoimcement was at the last meeting of the Legibla Live 
Council where Government put up a proposal to enhance the stamp duty ip 
Bombay ’■city only, the proceeds to go to the provincial exchequer. I am 
afraid I rausi confes^ ] persuaded oil the representatives of the Corporation, 
to oppose it tooth and nail, because I did not think it in the least fair, my 
position being — 1 do not know whether it is correct — that if you put such 
a tax on Bombay city only it is a tax on local values and therefore under 
the Pevolut on Rules it comes to tne local body ; if Governmeiit put it on 
all over the Presidency then it is a stamp duty and may go to the Provin- 
cial revenues. 

Q. — Then you iioouse music. 

A. — We get about a lakh of rupees. The police collect it and pay us 
the money, 

Q. — It is a police fee? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Q. — ^It is for services rendered? 

A. — ^Yos. 

Q. — ^Then you have 17 lakhs from town duties on sugar, etc. You give 
a refund on export? 

There is very nutch trouble about these refunds and the 
system is rotten. 
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Q.— Then you have a town duty on cotton , which has no I’efuiid? 

A. — That is a town duty, and we are inaturuig proi^osals to substitute 
tor the letuiidable town duty a non-i^eiundable terinmal tax. 

Q. — Town duties are octrois. 

A. — ^Yes. We got the support of the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Indian Merchants Chamber to substitute a terminal tax tor town duties, 
because the system oi levying the town duties and making these refunds was 
anything hut satisfactory to bus ness men who were prepared to get rid of 
it almost at any cost. 3 am afraid the Chamber of Commerce has now gone 
liack on their opinion of two years ago. 

Q, — ^Are there not differences between an octroi and a terminal tax? 
The one is that in the case of the terminal tax you have not to give refunds, 
and the other is the original idea of a terminal tax was a flat rate for 
whatever might come in without regard to the contents ; you never open 
the case. 

A . — In our proposals tor a terminal tax we have fixed varying rates 
according to the nature and value of the goods imported and not a hafc rate 
lier unit of weight. 

Q.~l moan the terminal tax on sugar was not a terminal tax. 

A. — ^It was so much a inaund. 

Q. — ^May I now come to the Millowners’ Association? One of their 
complaints against y u is that though the town duty on cotton was levied 
in Older to providv. housing for x^orkmen, still the workmen are not getting 
the houses, 

A. — That IS not egamst me, it is against Government. I am of course 
exceedingly interested in tlie matter. Four-seventh of the cotton duty 
goes to tho Development Department who have constructed these chawls, 

Q, — ^here is a certain amount of justice in the complaint — is it not?— 
that the workmen of the mills for whom they were constructed are not 
using them. 

A. — I know more or less what the Development Department’s poSitioi 
ts.^ They originally sot out to construct 50,000 tenements which they were 
going to let at about cost iirice or very nearly cost price. They were going 
to finance the loss by the 17 lakhs a year which they get from the cotton 
tax. They put up some of the cliaich and then found that they could not let 
the rooms at the economic %mlue. They never expected to let them at the 
full economic value, ^ but they expected to let them s]iglitl 5 ^ under the economic 
rent. The economic rent w’as about Rs. 16. They tried to let them at 

Rs. 16, and they could not get anybody to pay that rent. They then tried 

to let out at Rs, 14, and then at Rs. 12; and now they are offering to let 
out in certain cases at as low a rent as Rs. 6-8-0, at which rate they will, 
T think, be able to let their rooms. But at this rate, they can obviously con- 
struct only a small number of chaidSj because the loss per room will be so 
limch greater, 

Q. — 'It is not that the rooms are going to a different class. 

A. — may be to a certain extent. 

Q. — Then the next Unug is, the amount paid by the mills in the shape 
of water tax, halalcore tax, etc., has gone up from Rs. 7,42,000 to 
Rs. 20,66,000. 

A. — I have not checked the figures.^ But they speak as if the same 

thing had not happened to every other citizen, householder or landholder of 

Bombay. The question about water tax .s rather a long story. The ordinary 
mill gets much more than its share ol water. It does not say it does, hut it 
does as a matter of fact, because it takes it off the same main as everybody 
does; in addition when the &up;ply is opened, it has an engine which pumps 
and pumps until it has filled ifs tank. The ordinary citizen has not got 
such an engine nor such a tank. The mills do get much more than their 
proi>ortionat6 share of water. The mills here have been exceptionally fav- 
oured in the past. The rate for water has gone up very considerably during 
the last five years but you have to set against it the fact that the mills 
wox’e grossly under-assessed in 1914 : they are still under-assessed. 

, Q*— Do they pay both an assessment and a rate per thousand gallons? 

A. — ^Wiey pay simply for what they consume ; nothing else.* 


Q, — ^You raised your water-rate in order to enable you to increase your 
water-supply for tbe wliole city of Bombay j and the benefit of it has gone 
to otiier people and not to tbe nulls. 

A.^ — l^'hat is, it \ may say so, absolute ru])bish. The actual rcalisatioms 
from the water tax on vakiOj tln^ugh the rate has not been raised, have in- 
creased eveji more than the realisations from the mills, as the rateable value 
gone up enormously. The mills have had more than their share of the water 
available m the past. I should have got the new supplies of water in by 
this time il it had net rained, but ] hope to get it tn by the end of the 
month, when the mills will be the chief people who will heneiit. You can 
imagine what would happen if you threw money down in the streets and a 
lot of people scramble for it. The man who has got a suction pump will he 
able to gather more than the man who has to pick the coins up with his 
hands. 

0. — You get the benefit of what is practically a town duty on tobacco. 
The Government keep a staff to collect it, and you have your own staff to 
collect the town duties on other things. Is that economic? 

" A. — I think so,* because we should not be able to collect it as well as 
Government do. 

Q. — You have two town-dutj stab's working. 

A, — That^ is true, but Government after all have got to have a staff 
to control opium and so on. Would you wish to hand over opium to us.P 

Q. — Have you not got your town-duty staff at all entrances to the city 
through roads? 

A, — do not practically have a town-duty staff on the roads at all. 
As a matter of fact, we share a man with the Port Trust on each of the 
roads. But what comes in here by road is practically negligible. 

Q. — There is no octroi for what comes in by road? 

A. — Not^ on the roads, but on the railways and ports. Wbat comes 
in by road is really hardly worth wmiTymg about. 

Q. — Then you have a lire tax? That is for services rendered. 

A.-~-Yes. 

Q. — It is to maintain the fire brigade. It is a form of insurance? 

A. —Yes. 

Q. — ^You get that out of the insurance companies? 

A.-— I thbik we ought to get it from the insurance companies. As a 
matter of fact, I have had that subject under consideration. Our fire brigade 
is, I think, exceedingly efficient, as eipc.ent as any in the world. 

Q. — It costs about 5 lakhs a year? 

A. — ^Yes. 
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11th June 1926, 

P0OHA. 

Present: 

Sir Charles Toi)HTJNTEii, k.o.s.i., i.o.s., President. 

Sir Bijay Ohand Hahtab, g.o.i.e., k.o.s.i., i.o.m,, Maiiarajadliiraia 
Bahadiir of Burdwan. 4 j 

Sir Pehoy Thompson^ k.b.e., c.b. 

Dr. B. P. Pabanjpye. 

Dr. L. K. HydeBj m.l.a. 

Mr. A. W. W, MACKIE, I.C.S.? Settlement Commissioner and 
Director of Dand Eecords^ Bomljay^ was OKamined. 


Written memorandum of Mr, Mackie. 

Q. 2.~I have nothing to add to already well-known criticisms of ths- 
earliei] estimates. As regards recent ones, Nos. 8 and 9 evaluate in reality 
two different things, and tlieir results would be widely divergent, however, 
complete and accurate the statistics from which each is calculated, Mr. 
Shirras makes a liberal use of guess work, but gives no details which 
would enable a reader to judge just how far his achievement in arriving 
at a per capita income is genuine. Messrs. Shah and Khambata show in 
detail how they get or guess their results; but they omit some of the items 
ordinarily regarded as necessary to an evaluation of per capita income, and 
their data would be put to better use if employed to evaluate per capita 
income of producers only. 

Q. 3.’ — I think that sufficiently reliable results for large sections of 
the population of rndla could be obtained but not for the whole population. 

Q. 4, — Crop outturn figures could be improved. 

Minor crops constitute 15 per cent of the net cropped area and are 
lumped together. As the areas are ail collected separately in the villages, 
these crops can be dealt with separately down to any degree of detail re- 
quired. 

At present there is a 'normal’ outturn for each district as a whole. In 
a majority of the districts of the Presidency proper, the normal outturn 
varies in different parts of the same taluk, and much more in different parts 
of the same district. The district "normal” is decidedly inaccurate. 

The Collector reports the anna valuation of a crop for the district as a 
whole. This could as well be done for tahik separately and should be so 
done for those districts, (In many cases, the climate varies sharply from 
part to part even of the same taluk.) 

In taluk wdicre suspensions exist or are likely, the villages are divided 
by a committee of officials and representative agriculturists into “ batches 
in which the crops are judged to be uniform, land the committee decides 
the anna valuation of each crop in each batch. Their decision may be 
revised by the superior district officers. These anna vahiations could be 
used '“0 calcu ate the value of the crop outturn batch by batch. It only 
involves soxne increase in arithmetic. 

The dehiiition of the 'norma? is rather indefinite in the Presidency, 
and a somewhat more definite standard is perhaps possible. 

Far more crop experiments ought to he carried out than at present; and 
far more care than at present ought to he given to the choice of crops for 
experiment. A proposal for an increase in the number of crop experiments 
is undei' the conbideration of Government in another connection. 

I think that statisbics of cottage industries could ho collected in rural 
areas by the %eYenue staffi and would have some value, and that statistics 
of agricultural wages and prices could be improved without extra .expense, 
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I do not tiiinli fcliere lias been a sufficient realization of tlie importance of 
such stathties in the past, and that they must take their proper place in 
the training of the revemie siah in the iuiure. 

In most d sti’icfcs honorary correspondents could be enlisied for the col- 
lection of family budgets. 

Q. 5. — What sufficiently reliable statistics are, or can he made^ avail- 
able should first bo seen. It may he found that there are small gaps in 
thorn and Uiat fcheir value can he greatly enhanced by filling up these gaps 
}.>y a census conhned strictly to this purpose. For instance, the production 
of village industries might ho ascertained as well as some approximation to 
pastoral and dairy production, in order to arrive at a fairly complete picture 
of the economic condition of the rural population. An inquii'y into indebt- 
edness would also liclp in completing the picture. A far more exact know- 
ledge than WG have at present of the economic condition of the agricultural 
classes is necessary if the land revenue system is to be made really scientific. 

Jn any case, there would remain large sections of the population, viz., 
those dependenL to a considoralile oxteni on ‘gifis ol natuic,* which would 
have to be left aside. 

Q. 0. — It is advisable liuit the legislation sliould be uniform; but per- 
haps experience of such legislation in Bombay would he advisable before all- 
India legislation is undertaken. 

Q. 7. — The figures of each sectibn of production can be used to some 
extent as a check on tho estimated incomes of the various classes engaged 
in that branch of production. 

Q. 9. — J omit op ’urn, customs and excLe, irom consideration and can 
attempt onl^v a rough division. An approximate rate of taxation per head 
for (1) cities, (2^ towns and (3) villages could he arrived at. But this 
would not go far enough. Fn cities income-tax payers form a elas.s at the 
top of tho scale, and tho labouring claS's and others who live on the same 
scale are at tho bottom. Others would form an intermediate class. The 
two higher cla^ses -would each be subdivided into t'wo according as the 
income consivK of (1) profits from industry or (2) salary wages or profes- 
sional earnings, as industry (iiiicluding trade) coiiiribiites to the stamp 
and registration revenue, and in some places pays special local taxes. There 
might bo a profession tax, v/hich would necessitate a further subdivision. 
The lowest class probably eseape.s the brunt of municipal taxation, and it 
contributes nolhing to the eiilertaimnent tax. 

Til the village there are (I) a few income-tax payers, (2) landlords and 
eultivnting occupants, -who pay land revenue (sometimes held to he a tax) 
and local fund cess ami contributo to the stamp and registration revenue, (31 
monej^-leiiders and employer industrialists who do not pay income-tax, and 
(4) tenants, village industrialists and labourers. Classes (B) and (4) con-tri- 
bute practically only to the salt tax, and might perhaps he lumped together 
as regards taxes paid. 

In towns a mixture of all these classes would be found. 

Tt would 1)0 impossible to calculate the taxation per head in each class 
as several classes contrihiiLe in unknown proportj'ous to the same tax. 

The collGciioii of a large number of family budgets throughout the 
Presidencj", which has been suggested in connection with the proposed 
Gcononiic inquiry, would help to show how the people should he divided into 
classes with respect to the taxes that affect them. 

Q. 10, — In the Presidency proper and Sind 4.7 per cent of the current 
demand consists of items of fluctuating miscellaneous revenue, A majority 
of these items do^ not fall within the cleiinition of tax, but I am unable to 
say what x>i'eportioii of the 4.7 x^er cent these non-tax items constitute. 

These figures excliido Bomliay city where the non-tax items for the years 
1921-22 and 1922-23 together amount to 81 per cent of the total land 
revenue. 

The percentage for the two years for the wffiole Presidency, including 
Bombay city, is 8.8. 

The total of non -lax items for J^omha> city fluctuates greatly. 

Q. 11. — Buell items appear in registration and stamp revenue; also 
perhaps in excise revenue under which there is a bead “Fines, compensation 
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and miscellaneous*’ ni the budget. They also appear in municiiDal and local 
board revenue; and in revenue from Courts of Justice. 

Qs. 33 and 34. — I should prefer death duGies and a tax on agricultural 
incomes to an increase in the income-tax. 

Q. 36. — I think Ihat with the ]oint iainily system to make such allow- 
ances would open too wi’de the door to evasion, and that such evasion could 
not he prevented without proceedings o1 an inquisitorial nature. 

Q. 38. — Yes, provided the proceeds go to the Provincial Government, since 
the tax would in reality he an inmease .n the land revenue. 

Tf the land revenue is regarded as not being a tax, but as Government's 
an ancient, crude, and inequitable tax which takes as large a provision 
of his incoino fioin -I he iai;\ab with a iow acres as from the opulent land- 
owner. To impose a progressive surtax on agricultural incomes above a cer- 
tain limit would bring the taxation of land more into accord with modern 
ideas of equitable taxation. The proportion of rent taken as land revenue 
is at present necessarily limited to that suitable for the one-man holding. 

If the land revenue is legarded as nob being a tax, but as Govermnout’s 
share, according to imineinor.al right, of the produce of the laud, there is 
still less reason lor reframing from imposing income-tax, as the owner of 
the land (subject to tlie right of Government) simplj^ applies his property 
enei’gy and skill to produce an income like anyone else whose property is of 
a different kind. 

On neither of the preceding views does there appear to be much of a 
case lor differentiation between the lermei and the absentee landlox’d, etc. 
To make the distinction suggested would give the farmer an advantage when 
purchasing land, in eompet tion with a purchaser who would be liable to 
the tax, and to this extent it would be a good thing. But f doubt whether 
the effect would be appreciable. 

With reference to this last pomt T may say that, at least in the southern 
part of the Presidency, there would be found many occupants of land who 
are at once farmers in respect of some land which they cultivate though 
their servants, money-lender-, who have acquired land by the foreclosure oi 
a mortgage, and landloids of othei ]‘'ncl in more oi less distant villages, 
acquired by iiurchase and cultivated by tenants. 

A landlord’s ordinary work may lie far from his land as in the case of a 
(‘lerk, but be may vnit it at sowing tunc to arrange lor its cultivation and 
at harvest to get his share of the produce; or he may have a relative on 
the spot to look after bis land. 

The distinction proposed would intioduce too many difficulties and com- 
plications, C think. 

Q. 39, — The ftgiirevS used liy ISfessis. Shah and Khanihata in their 
argument do not carry conviction. T find their meaning elifficult bo follow. 
Tho words the agricultural incomes, which now escape taxation alto- 
gether, are taxed, etc*.,” mean tiiat alt agricultural incomes escape taxat on 
altogether, whereas the authors clearly regard agricultural incomes in 
temporarily-settled tracts as taxed hy the land revenue. The words just 
quoted appear to be meant to apply to permanently-settled tracts only and 
to mean such agiiculflural incomes as now escape taxation altogether 
are taxed, etc.” 

An inquiry into the yield of an niconie-tax on agricultural incomes 
Is in progress in this Presidency. The estimate for one division is 4 lakhs. 
Taking this as applicable to emh of tlic other two divisions and 8 lakhs for 
Sind, the total is 20 lakhs. The total land revenue for this Presiclency is 
about 5 crores, and from the whole of British India (according to Messrs. 
Shah and Kbambata) 36 crores. These figures indicate that somewhere 
about one and a half crores only would be the yield, if this Pres’dency is 
taken as typical of the whole. At any rate, Messrs. Shah and Khambata’s 
estimate seems to be very too high. They have probably not reckoned 
with the fact that a very small proi^ortion of agricultural incomes exceed 
Bs, 2,000. 

Q. 40.'—I think this argtmient would lead to difficulties. Tf the income- 
tax iiitilt of exemption ought to be lowered, because there is no exemption 
for agrieulttiral ineoiae, why ought not equal limits of exemption to be 


allowed in both cases? And, after allowing tins exemption, why should 
not the proportions taken of the surplus in taxation be equal? 

It is not a full and fair statement of the case to say that there is no 
exemption in llie oi cigriciiitiiral income. An ugi ciiiturist with a 

liolcling not below a certain Innit, -which he can easily manage, draws a 
Lving fiom that holding on the same scale as he ^vould do if he were its 
tenant. Over and above this there is a biuplus, which ifc the lent that 
wmuld be paid to a landlord. Government takes its land reveiuio out of this 
surplus only. In the same way income-tax is taken out of the surplus over 
the amount exempted. As lor the landlord who has acquired land by pur- 
clia'-e, the fact of iiayment of laud lovenue has modified the price paid and 
he has no claim at al' to any exciiqn ion, which would smijily amount to 
making him a free gift at the expense of the community (vide Q. 100 also), 

Q. 43 . — I lear that caste, factions and the vogue of the anonymous 
petition -would rendei such measures ineffective, and that much bad feeling 
would result. 

Q. 89. — The admimstrat.on of the law" ought not to be a source of 
revenue. 

lb IS not legitimate to tax ability to pay as exhibited by resort to the 

lawx 

The stamps collected ought not as a matter ol course to pay for the 
cost of courts including pensions ol officers and capital cost of buildings. 

In his I’ecent budget speech the Finance Member, Bombay, stated ‘‘Our 
administration of jicstice costs us 76 lakhs and brings in a corresponding 
revenue of only 16 lakhs. 

Q. 92. — ^Registrat on lees in thiS P^‘esidency, 

Q. 98. — I think it wmuld be imci/i^able to base the aigumoni loi rc* 
gistration lees contcuumg an element of faxation on this consideration 
alone, though doubtless it is an important consideration. It would be 
better based on goneial considei at oiis ol ability to pay and the incidence oi 
taxation. Unless T misunderstand the question, the existence of optional 
registrations wmuld create dilliciiltios in legard to tlie argument suggested 
in the question. 

The absence oi complaints about the pitch of registration fees and the 
largo number of optional rogisiiatious aie themselves strong arguments in 
favour of this form of taxaton. 

Q. 97. — No. Vagaries of the monbooii, uneconomic holdiugs, excess of 
population on the land, lack of subsidiary occupations, 

Q. 98. — ^Not in the least. 

Q. 99. — I do not see how this can be avoided while the 30 years^ 
guarantee is maintained, as all settlements could not be made at Ihe same 
time, j) seiepancK'‘^ could be minimisec^ by groiqiing the districts into 
homogeneous tracts, and dealing wntli the reset-bleineiit of each tract -wdthin 
the shortest practicable number of yoax's existing settlements being extended 
so far as necessary to make them all fall in about the same time. Ol course, 
if assessments w-ere revised solely on the basis of change oi x^rices once every 
ten years, the discrepancies would practically disappear; but I do not 
advocate this course. 

There arc other far more ser ous inequalities in the pitch of assessment 
in tins Presidency than those referred to, and much more easily removed. 

The first plan mentioned above has in fact been employed in the ease 
of a few taluks .n order that all the taluks ol <i district might be resettled 
about the same time. 

Q. 100. — Es. 2,000 is lar abo^e tlie Mibsistemc level. With a high limit 
like Rs. 2,000, 1 tbink, it wmuld ho piacticable to aseeilain whether an 
agriculturists’ income exceeded .t as there would be few cases to deal w^ith; 
Init with a real subsistence level limit the thing would be impiracticable. 

One effect would, I think, be to induce further fractionisation. In my 
reply to Q. 40, J have remarked that it is not a full statement of the ease 
to say ihcq'e is no exemption in the case of agricultural incomes. No agri- 
(uiltural tenant pays tax on his income, and_ if the income-tax limit of 
exemption happened to be low such a tenant’s income might exceed it, yet 
he would pay nothing; wlrle a tenant of a cinema with the same income 
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would ineoiau-tiiK Tlie land revenue is a share ol the rent. 1^lie laud- 
lord jjays it, but as he acquired the land subject to it and i>a'd accordingly, 
he has no case for any exeinx:)tion in regard to it. Governinent in effect 
says: ‘‘This tract ot land requires so many people to cnltivate it, and it 
will provide a ng lor that number oi X)ef'plo cn a stale nrovalont in the 
tract, plus a surplus, Governineut will take a share of this suriilus only.’^ 

Q, 101. — I am not inclined towards such a tax. 

Q. 102.™'Yes. 

Q. — 10»b“-i am not suie that i inmeislaiul the cjiiestion. On budding 
land m tins Fiesideiicy the genciai practice is to levy 6 per cent on had the 
reveinied >’ce iiua'keL value oi tbe land, guaraniood " for iilty years. Mum- 
cijial taxation ot^ landed ]properly generally takes the form of a house-tax 
on selling nr lotting value. 

Q. 104. — Methods (1) and (2) maj' he at once ruled out. 

I am nob sure what method (3) means. In Bombay every bit ol land 
separately owned has been classiffed, and its agricultnraJ capacity repre- 
sentecl by a number. Fields are referred bo as being of so many annas 
classiffeation value, the ^(aie ol classification as invariably precisely the 
same (ior tbe same kind oi ( uliivalioii, eg., drv cioj), iice or garden) ior 
all the land within the limits of a taluk, and often tor all land throughout 
several clistr'cts. But if tbe sods m two I’egions are intrinsically different, 
as for instance in tin Koiikan <ind llie Decc xn, a 12 aruuts dry-croxi soil in 
one IS licit exactly thu same as a 12 uinas dry-crop soil in the other. Nor is 
the classification -^cale the saine loi lue oi gniden for diy-ciop. xind even 
in adjoining taluks the scales are sometimes d.fferent even for the same 
kind ot cidtivation. Std!. tlicso difficidLe, aie not iiisuneiabje. 
One scale could bo expressed in terms of another. But I uiiclerstand tHc*t 
it \s only in the Central Provinces and Bombay that materials lor such a 
comparison as lieie ])ropoSv.cl could ue ioancl and so iuitber discussion is 
unnecessary. 

Frima facie this method takes no account of climate. 

As regards method (5), to compart the iiercentage borne by land i€- 
venue to gross produce woxdd not do, bee n^se, for one thing, oi differences 
in cost of cultivation. 

But to take ‘net produce’ .n^tead is a verjr different matter. This, 1 
think, would theoretically be the best basis of comparison. By ‘not procluc©' 
T mean the balance which remains over out of gross produce after the tenant 
has defrayed his cost^ of eiiltivaton; oiu of ch balance^ the toiiant lias to 
get his and his iamily’s maintenance for the yeaj', and the landlord his rent, 
and the State its land iwenue. This method would exhibit how net produce 
is divided between these three parties in each province. Into precisely how 
this comparison ought to be exliibited J shell not outer, bocMuse the impos- 
sibility (at ijreseni) ol disisneiing bmt prcxlueo’ with a siiffifieiii degioe oi 
accuracy in^every xirovinco effectually bars the use of this method. 

The method I advocate is No. 4; comparison of percentage borne by 
assessment to rent. 

This method is pt‘actical»k, so Ur *,s this province is coiu-ernod, hocaiise 
in the recorcl-of-rlghts in every village ihove are details of every lease and 
it has long been the ijractic^’' in this Presidency, in connoetion wiili revision 
settlements, to sift out from those leases those that yield genuinely com- 
petitive rents, and to calculate fi’om them the incidence of assessment on 
rent. To show the care with which this sifting jfe done I append an extract 
from the Revision Settlement Report of Man taluk. Certain difficulties 
would be met with^ ivhere rents in kind prevail, bub they -are not insuperable. 
The main thing is that a correct and uniform |)i'^cedure for evaluating 
rents in kind should he follo'wed in the different provinces. 

But the limitations of this method of comparison must be reeognwied. 
Suppose two provinces shnilar except that A has a larger proportion of good 
soil tlian B. If the land revenue Is one-third of the rent in good soil in 
A, and one-fifth of the rent for poor soil, and if the corresponding figui^es 
ioT B are one-tliird and one-fourtli, then A is more lightly assessed than B, 
but the averaged out incidence of assessnieni on rent mighi be higher for 
A than for B. One province may he more fertile than another, so that 
rents in it are double W’-hat they aie ni the other. Though the incidence 
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ol iaiicl x'evenue on reiifa may bo the baiue in each, the owner-cuitivafcor in 
one has, over and above his livelihood on the scale of a tenant, double the 
surplus he has .]n the other. The pitch oi ieuts may lie dihorent in two 
provinces, so that out of net produce of iis. 16, IN. 8 go0:> to the tenant 
in one, and Rs. 8 to the landlord as rent; while in the other Rs. 10 goes to 
the tenant and Rs. 6 to the landlord. Jl the assessment is Rs. 2 in 
each case, it is one-lourth ol the rent in ohe first and ouc-linrd iu the 
yet an owner»cultivator is in jirecisely the same pos tion in each| paying 
Government Rs. 2 out of net produce of Rs. 16 and retaimSng Rs. 14. 

These anomalies would he avoided it the divtiKai ol diet ju'oduce’ Do- 
tueen ton ant, landloul and (Stale were exhibiteil ior e'leh province, for 
various standards ol net produce per acre. But tliis is impracticable, and 
the practicable and next be-.t thing is to compare assessment w th rent; 
but 1 suggest this ought to be done for various standards of rent per acre; « 

which would eliminate two oi the anomalies just roferi'ed to. 


Value or lai^d as asceetained ev Sales and Leases. 

I 

(1) fSales {(jlciie'ial). — Statistic^ of sales haxe been collected iioin the 
record-ol-i ights and in aliuo-.t evoi;^ la-c jtiutiuiml in the villages tneui- 

selves. The object aimed at was to secure piue cash sales of Goveriimerit ^ 

agricultural Jaiicl m an oidnuiry iil state Joi* cultiration (i.e,, neither spe- ' 

cially improved nor determrated) between parties v,ho had no common inteiesb 
wh ch would afiect their i elation s as buyer and soliei. All sales viuch were 
t even suspected ol not lultilling these condit.oiis Jiavc been rejected. The 

chief improvements which would cause a sale to be rejected arc oi course 
welts and tals, the latter however only il they aie moie aniD.tious structuies 
than the small embankments which are leciuired to make land fit for nee, 
or to Itnel pluck son and pfcvent it iiom being washed away. Sales in 
settloiuent of aceount have been excluded; so have those in w'hicli there 
tvas a suspicion that the transaction w’as oi the nature of a mortgage or 
a redemption; ior instance, sales ni which the purchaser ivas the last ven- 
dor have been excluded on tlio ground that a conditional promise to restee 
the land might have lieeii understood even il' not expressed. 

(2) Lcuheh {Ch'np^al ). — These statistics ]ia\e been tojii],i{ed and scruti- 
nized with the same care as those ol sales, and loughly the same classes of 
cases have been excluded. There is, howcvei, one chiSi ol lease which 1 
ihiiik may not have been excluded in some recent settlemoni reports, and the 
lion-exclusion of which may account for the \er,y high liguios oi rental 
ciuoted in them. 11 a man sells his land, he w 11 irequeiitly cultivate it on 
lease pacing much 01010 tiiau ihc iioi nial leiit ii the iiopo tliat so doing 
he will retain a lien on it and some day be able to buj it back, even though 
there is no condition verbal or written to that effect. Such a case 1 place 

^ in the category ol conditional sales in which the vendor continues in pos- 

session oi the land sold; and^the rent paid by Imn is really interest; and I 
have accordingly rejectod all leases in which the tenant ib the previous 
ownei and vemloi. Paiticulai caie is needed m sointmizing leases, be- 
cause owing to the lacilitie- given by the Land Revenue Code lor the re- 
covery ol lonts, the soiria'i at time hiids it coinenicnt li a debtor has no 
land to mortgage, to let lus own land to him foi a sum covering the interest 
on his debt, so that he can recover it under the Land Revenue Code, and be 
saved the trouble oi going to the Civil C'ourt. I bavc il scov^erod actual instan- 
ces of ill's. Leases of a share of tlie crop are very common ; and those for a 
fixed amount of grain are also fairly common. Leases for a cash rent 
however are siihiciently numerous lor share leases to be disregarded alto- 
gether. Cash rents should in strict theory iollow” closely the rise and fall 
of prices, and their course should, tliei'efore, coriespoiicl with the value 
of rents in kind. As a matter of fact, they lag a long way behind, and only 
**1 adjust themselves slowdy to a rise in iirices, the tendency being so long as 

the tenant remains the same, for him to pay the same rent from year to 
year whether in cash or kind. 



Mx\ Mackie gave oral evidence as follows •— 

The President. Q. — Mr. Mackie, you are the Settlement Commis&ioner 
and Director oi Land Eecords? 

A. — r am acting a&> fc.uc*h. 

Q.— You are going to be the piinciiml ivitiie&b on land-revenxie guebtionsP 

A. — ^YeSj &o tar as bettlonieiit and land records are concerned. Of course > 
agricultural matters are quite difterent. 

Dr. llijde). Q. — Xn your answer to Q. -J, you say crop outturn figures 
could be improved. Will you please tell us how they could be 
improved ? 

A. — The quality ol tlie leturns (an be impioved in this way. At present 
the Collector leports that the outturn ol the joivari ciop of his district is, 
say, 7 annas (the “normar’ crop being 12 annas). 

Q, — ^You mean the Collectoi assisted by a committee? 

A. — No, that IS a different matter. The Collector gets a return from 
each taluk, one mjy be 8 annas, another may be 6 annas and so on, and 
generally icjiorts the arithmetical mean to the Director ol Agriculture as 
the outturn oi his district, giving the lesult to the neaiest integer. Some- 
times the lact that the crop being lejicited on is little giown in a particular 
taluk is allowed loi in a loiigli and leady way. Now the lact is that 
wherever the ciops aic at all had, tlicio is a committee consist iig ot repre- 
sentative agi iculturi^ts and ofiicials snling lor the purpose oi determining 
what suspensions or remissions should no gi anted, and they caieiully divide 
the villages of evoiy taluk into ban lies, the outturn ol the ciops in all 
the villages included in any batch being judged to be unilorm and then 
fix the anna valuai.on lor eaiXi cirp ioi each such batch. This having 
been done, it is a very simple thing to use these results; and this is whati 
I propose. The area under each crop in each batch ot villages is kiiowm. 
So you will see it is only a matter ei arithmetical calculation to get an 
accurate estimate tor the wdiole district. 

(). — Dow^ do ^011 get ovoi the cUfi cuity ol mixed ciop'*,, several crops 
occupying one field? 

A. — 1'ho aiea under each croji is given separately in the village accounts 
and there aie rules lor calculating this.* 

(-J. — How do you calculate: 

A. — Crox->s are practically alw^ays grown in separate rows. There may 
be one row oi jowariy tw’o row’s ot fur. That means tw’o-thirds tiir and 
one-third joirtui tor that field. 

Q. — In answ’-er to Q. 5, you say ‘Tar more knowledge than we have 
at piesent of the economic condition of the agricultui'al classes is necessary 
if the land revenue system is to be made really scientific’ k Will you please 
explain how’ the system of laud revenue depends upon our knowing more 
about the condition of the agriculturists? 

A. — I mean liy that, that we have to examine the economic condition 
of the people in various p«'nts oi tl c country wdiether the condition oi 
cultivation and the uuttuin ol crops l^ diflereut in order to see wdiat surplus 
Government leaves in the pockets of the ownei'-cultivator. In each of tw^o 
taluks the assessment may be one-third oi the rent, hut if in one of them 
the crops are secure, while in the other they frequently fail, the position 
ol the owmer-cultivators is vastly different in the tvro taluks, even though 
no assessment is collected when there is no crop. Besides the assessment 
is not the same proportion of the rent for the different grades of soils. 
At present there has been no such enquiry. We take up to half of the 
rout; W’e very seldom take half, that being the maximum. 

Q. — Quite true. Buppo>se a district is given over to you, and as Settle- 
inonb Officer you have to fix this land revenue assessment, don’t you do 
this by considering what its outturn is, what the variations in seasons 
are, etc., and then making allowance for all these factors, you arinve at 
some idea of the pitch of the laud revenue? 

A, — You may say 'we do all these things, but now we do not rely so 
much on them as we used to do. Nowadays we have come to rely more 
and more on rents. 


The Fresident, Q . — Will you please clesoiilie briefly whai is your proeo&s 
ot resettlexacnb? 

A. — The Bettlemeut Oifacer goes to the taluk — it is always done by 
talixks — that taluk is already divided into groups of villagesj and in each 
group the maximum late is fixed. The mapmuni rate is the same in each 
village in the group. Each group has a maximum rate. 

Q. — ^Would you mind explaining your system of amia notation 

A. — About 60 or more years ago, the lands were all classified. We 
reckon the classification value ol a held at so many annas. Oiiginally the 
classification ranged from 2 annas to 16 annas, now it may go from 
2 annas to 24 annas. All the holds have been classified in that way, 
and within the limits of a laink — sumetimes within the limits of seveial 
districts — the classification is entirely unifoim, .so that ii you have got 
a 12 annas field here, it is precisely the same as a 12 annas fiekl 50 miles 
aivay. 

Q. — Then the anna notation has relation only to the quality ol the soil? 

A. — ^Yes, purely. It is suiiposed to be an e.siimate of the productive 
capacity. 

Sir Percy Thompson. Q.“ — I suppose different fields in the same village 
may have diflerent indues, 

A, — Yes, in one village the fields may range from 4 to 16 or 24 annas 
according to their potentiality. 

Q.— r just gathered you to say that you put together homogeneous 
villages, but th^ vilhges ihemselve', u ill not be homogeneous. 

A. — No, This anna valuation fixes the relative productive capacity of 
the fields. The bulk of the fields in one village may be between 4 and 
10 annas classification value, those of another village between 8 ancl 
16 annas. You start then to considoi how you are going to assess. You look 
at a taluk and in one part (as in Poona here, uheie the rainfall diminishe'^ 
from West to East) \ou find the chmaLe is very good, while ii will not be so 
good in another part. I’hen you find one part of the taluk is close to its 
market with excellent communications. You consider the climate, markets, 
communications — and you used to consider the standard of husbandry, but 
now that last consideration hardly come-> in. You thus divide the’ taluk 
into groups of villages, the \inages in each group being judged to be 
uniform in the matter of total aclvantages derived from climate, markets, 
and communications. 

The Maharajadhimjn Bahadur of Burdwan. Q. — ^When you say ‘group’, 
do I understand in that particular group the value of the ci’ops or the rate 
is the same? 

A. — I am just going to explain that. 

Sir Percy Thompson, Q.— When you refer to this last grouping, you 
refer to grouping based on the natural advantages^ 

A. — Yes, purely the natural advantages I have enumerated. You do not 
look to the soil at all. Having divided up your taluk into groups, you 
say, “obviously this group ought to be more highly assessed than that other, 
owing to its superior advantages”, and you have next to fix the relative 
pitch of assessments for the different groups. This is done as follows. 
Suppose there are three groups, and that assessment should be highest 
in group I, next in group I E and lowest in group III, you decide what the 
assessment is going to bo by fixing the maximum rale. Suppose the maxi- 
mum rates decided on are Es. 3 for group I, Rs. 2 for group TI, and Re. 1 
for group TTI. This means that a 16 anna soil in group I will he assessed 
at Rs. 3 per acre, in group 11 at Rs. 2 per acre and in group lEI at Re. 1 
per acre. Similarly o field of 8 annas soil valuation in group I will be 
assessed at Rs. 1-8 per aero; in group TT at Re. 1 per acre; and in group 
TII at 8 annas per acre. Thus, once the “maximum rate” of a group 
is fixed, the assessment of every field in that group is automatically deter- 
mined. It is fundamentally a matter of the arithmetical rule of three 
In actual practice it is not quite so. Perhaps I need not go into details. 
The main thing is how the maximum rate is to be fixed. So long as we 
did not have the statistics of rent which we have now got, that was the 
difficulty. 
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The President, Q — You litne roiupicie statistics of rent in the record- 
of-rigliis t 

— ^Yes. Every single rent is entered in it. 

Bt. Ruder. Q. — ^Wheii the onltivator cnltivnles and owns the field, what 
sort of record do yon get? 

— ]f Ive does not lot, thoi'e ol course no lorord of rent. 

Q.’-lb it not 0 fact tluit in your part of the country the majority of 
the land is lot out? 

A.-J Cannot say the majority, hni I should say GO per cent ol the land 
is let. 

The rresiih-nf. Q.— Might wo now come back to the process of settlement? 

7S"if ;sr. s 

;5lgS“t&\“7i,vpfa 

rates should be The theory nvlsSii root is three times the 

^-inr’th’Jtls ?re 

instance if there .s "noccnpied bnd m tluan if yon 

that vvith a moderate ^,5 ^p,. (.o„t rule noTild allow and that 

put the assessment as high '"-F 1 / bring in inoie revenue to 

the lower ^axininm rate would thus ^ 5 ^^ 

Government. , On the other c^sed at a revision of settlement 

by mrXlan .4 prcenr^bicc Ibo wW tlik has lieon giving ns a gieat 
deal of tronhle. 

Q ~Ts that the total assessment on the villages? 

^Xhe total assessment on a group of villages. 

A _Do you assess all the land, occupied or unoccupied.-' 

I’-Ail fhe land is -es-d -1- 

field, occupied ^ Gncter the law there can be no general, re- 

' £ lren“ik1h:\tsBifieation of A®’'’'* 

classification is at any time proved to be niong. 

Dr. ParaWJ/e.. Q.-Supposing land begins to grow a double crop after 

'““llS’otlLt "Any toltrovement that the occupant makes, he takes the 

full value of it. , m 

Dr. Eyder. Q.-When yon reassess it, will yon not change the soil 

classification of the field? 

ft IJL it means that since the British rule here, the improvements 
have always been exempted? 


_Yes, tliat is why the classihcaiion is declared by law to be hnal, 
[Jnder* the taBcl Revenue Code any imiu’oveinenfcs made by the owner are 
entirely exemi^ted from assessment. In the Konkan j^ractically worthless 
lands assessed at 3 or 4 annas an acre have been converted into rice land. 
That makes no difference at all to us. 

Q.— You take no account of the change in the x>i’oductive capacity of 
the soil, that is, the land which was worth land revenue of 3 annas at the 
original settlement is worth now 12 annas? 

A.— No. 

Q. — ^You donH change the classification? 

A. — No. 

The President, Q. — How do you come to hagayat classification? 

A. — When the original survey was made we took things as they were 
then. Of course it may bo that ten years be! ore the settlement the man 
converted dry crop land into hagayat — that is quite true, he may have. But 
a beginning had to be made somewhere and wo therefoi’c took things as 
they were. 

Q. — Therefore anything now hagayat was hagayat 30 years before? 

A. — ^Yes, unless water the right to wdiicli vests in Government has 
been taken. 

Q. — ^Yoii have got to the stage of second revision? 

A. — ^Yes. In most parts it has come into effect. 

Q. — ^It is 60 years from the original settlement? 

A. — ^Yes, 

Dr. Uyder. Q. — ^It does not apply to Sind? 

A. — The system of settlement [ have ]>een describing applies to the 
whole l^resideiicy except Bind. 

The President, Q. — Having made this a complete system, why you ai-e 
now consicleiing revising it.-^ L undersiaud you have got a Committee sitting 
tor the revision of the land je\enue system 

A. — Yes, the Committee is fitting in order to j^nt the principles of 
assessment of land revenue on a statutory basis. The idea is that under a 
more or less democratic form of Govexmment the representative body should 
fix the tax so far as possible. At present it is fixed by the executive, by 
the Settlement Officer and the Government. The idea is that somehow 
or other under the law the fixation of maxinuim rate could he brought pretty 
closely under the control of the local Legislative Council. The idea of the 
committee is to try and get some means of inserting provisions in the law 
which will ejiable that to be done. ^ At present when the legislative body fixes 
the rate of income-tax, it fixes fairly well what a man has got to pay. Tf 
his income is Rs. 5,000 lie paj^s so much; but the extent to which any pro- 
vision in the law at present fixes, the pitch of the assessment is very small 
indeed. All that the law says is^ that in fixing the assessment Government 
shall take into account the profits on agriculture. That goes hardly any 
way towards fixing whether the assessment on a particular individuaPs 
land will bo Rs. 5 or Rs. 10. 

Q. — ^But you have a rule which practically makes it a foregone conclu- 
sion that you will take 33^ per cent. 

, A. — We do not by any means always take anything like 33J per cent. 

Gujarat, for instance, taluks are being resettled without any increase 
being taken at all; that means that they were rather heavily assessed before. 
In the Deccan, on the other hand, where assessments are pitched much lower, 
we might increase it np to 66 per cent or indeed far more to bring the 
assessment up to the Gujarat pitch, but this rule prevents us from doing it. 

Q. — ^You gave us the exaiuple of the rates of income-tax. 

A. — ^By income-tax, I meant that when you fix the rates at which income- 
tax is to be levied, the sole thing that remains is for a man to give a 
return of his income. 

Q.— When the rate of income-tax is fixed, it is fixed for the community 
as a whole; how are you going to do that in the case of land revenue? 

A.-— I think myself that it is impossible to bring land revenue under 
statutory rule to the same extent as ordinary taxation : the suggestion T my- 
self made was that, if the Legislative Ccntncil really wished to keep any con- 
trol over this, they would have to appoint a small committee to sit in 
YI-oO 
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consultation witli Government in cliscussing settlement reports, and tlie 
Committee ought, in course of time, to acquire the necessary technical 
knowledge — ^liecause sottlemout is an extremely technical thing — and the 
Legislative Council itself, as a body, would know absolutely nothing about it. 

Q. — -AVould you give that Committee statutory powers? 

A. — No. The decision of Government would always have to be made 
final, also iion-appoalalilo to the Courts of Law; that would have to he 
provided. 

Q. — Can’t you do all that without any amendment of the Act? Under 
the present constitution yon tan ap])oiul a Ijand Kevemie Committee. 

A.' — ^You can certainly do it, hut there are many ways in which yon can 
make the law more jireciso than it is now. For example, you can put into 
the law the executive rules under which wo now work. For instance, there 
is no security in the law that the increase will not exceed 33-]^ per cent. 

Q.-— Is it not probable that, if vou x'>nt such a proposal before the 
legislafcivo body, the 33}, per cent would he reduced to something considerably 
less ? 

A. — It is not at all improbable, hut that is now what they are working 
at, 

Q. — ^Wouldn’t that rather bring your resettlements to a close? 

A. — They are all held np at present under a resolution x>assed by the 
Council that no resettlements should be introduced until the principles for 
the fixation of the pitch of assessment have been put on a statutory basis. 
They have been held ux) for two to three years, and this Committee' is only 
just starting to examine witnesses. 

Q. — ^If you limit the increase, you will get to the position that yon 
can never bring land revenue into a uniform ratio to the rents. 

A. — ^That is the great difficulty at present. Tn the Deccan and in 
Gujarat, the i^itch of assessment is very different and even with the 33^, per 
cent WG cannot get the Deccan rate x^ut up on a fair level with the Gujarat 
assessment. 

f)ir Term! Tl\omT)8on, Q, — Suppose you have some land which is classed 
as 16 annas’ soil and you find that the rent paid is Bs. 9 an acre and that 
you are charged for vour land Bs. 3 ; that means that your figure of classi- 
fication is just one-third the rent. Suppose you come to the conclusion that 
that is about the pitch you are going to take, and then you go down to 
the other classifications, and there again you find that it is about one-third; 
T think vou would leave these assessments as they stand. You would then 
have land revenue definitely fixed at one-third the rental value, subject 
to the two disturbing influences of limitation and enhancement. That is 
to say, you would first arrive at the rental value and then decide to take 
one-third of the rental value as the laud revenue assessment: is that fair? 

A.— Yes, because when land is let out to a tenant, Government have 
nothing to do with how the tenant lives: this is determined by economic 
facts and the relation between landlords and tenants. The landlord lets 
out the land to the tenant and what the tenant gets out of that land is 
his own livelihood plvs the cost of labour, eic.^ Then the rent he pays to 
the landlord is ^vhat is the snrxdus after all this has been taken out of the 
produce. We only look to the surplus and take a certain proportion of 
that. 

Dr. Hiider, Q. — ^You say that the ^tenants draw so much as can keep 
them in a proper standard of living; in areas where the number of such 
tenants is very great, is not there keen competition among them? 

A* — is true that you may have areas which are rather excoptionah 
Tn Eatnagiri, for instance, a great deal of money comes in from Bombay 
and, therefore, people requiring lands to cultivate are willing to pay higher 
rents. On the contrary, in Ahmedahad it is difficult to get tenants and 
the rents may he low. But these are temporary disturbing factors which, 
in course of time, must even themselves out. 

Q.— -That being so, your land revenue assessments mitst also be higher 
in places like Batnagiri. 

necessarily4 
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Sir Per'oy Thompson. Q. — We liacl one official witness the other day %vlio 
distinctly told us that the land lerenue asscssmenb in Lho JBoinbay Presidency 
has no relation to the rental value. 

A. — That is wrong. Wo leave the landlords and the tenants to work 
out thnigb between themselves, and alter allowing for the livelihood of the 
tenants, for lenewal of their iinplcnicnts, expenses ol cultivation, etc., ive 
SCO what suri)lus goes to the landloid and Government claims a xiortion of 
that 111 ) to a maximum of half. 

Q. — ^What is the idea behind the limitation of the percentage increase, 
which seems universal all over India? Take, for instance, a man wdio has 
been grossly under-assessed to income-tax. If it were found out, he would 
not only be promptly put up to the very limit of his liability, Wt they 
would try to get some arrears out of him. 

A. — ^The limitation was made, because it was thought that to levy a 
bigger increase would dislocate the agriculturists’ ‘diudgot.” 

Q. — Does it not dislocate the income-tax payers’ budget? 

A. — Certainly ; iiersoually, 1 think that sottlenients should bo at shorter 
periods so that you would have much less dislocation. 

Q. — ^In cases where the increase is felt to be too much, should it not 
bo jirovided that the increase should be made gradually? 

A. — At present we levy an increase uji to 25 per cent for the first two 
years of a new settlonieiit, i.e., 4 annas in the rupee j for the next two years, 
B annas in the rupee, for the following two years, 12 annas in the rupee, 
and thereafter the full increase, so that we go up by steps of 25 per cent 
every two years. This jirocedure might he extended and at the same time 
the 33 per cent limit swept awuiy. The change in the value of money 
during the War has aggravated this difficulty. Had it not been for that, 
the 33 per cent limit w^ould not have been* felt as the great obstacle to a 
fair assessment it has proved to be. ft is a curious thing that in sanctioning 
this change the Heeietai’y of State lor India said that it wmuld not be 
suitable in case there any considerable fall in the value of money had occurred. 
So that it w'ould bo quite in accordance with the sanction of the Secretary 
of State if w^e neglected it now^, hut Government does not care to set it 
aside. 

Q.— Supposing tho Government of India and the Government of Bombay 
came to tho conclusion that tho present system of land roveiiiio should bo 
improved and that a tax should he imposed on annual values, do you think 
you could have a system of that kind by abolishing the 33^ per cent 
limitation ? 

A. — ^Yes. 

Dr. Paranjpye. Q. — From your settlement reports T observe that you 
have collected a lot of statistics about the sale prices of land^ what is the 
object of these? 

A. — The object of these is to supplement and confirm the statistics about 
leases because i^eople generally purchase land lor a rotiuni which is not far 
different from the prevailing market rate of interest. 

Q. — know of instances in the Ralnagiri district where lands xmrchasecl 
would not even fetch 2 per cent interest. 

A.’ — ^Yos, owdng to money pouring in from Bombay. If any one wauls 
& piece of land there, he is prepared to pay for it far more than its actual 
worth. 

Q, — sale prices, therefore, ai'e not the determining factor, because 
people pay prices entirely out of all proportion to the return that can he 
obtained from the land: that is especially so near big towns. 

A. — Yes, where land is bought from considerations other than agri- 
cultural. 

Q. — Do you also consider jirice levels in your settlement operations? 

A. — They are used as corroborative evidence. 

Q. — ^Isn^t letting value the main consideration? 

A,— 'Yes, that is the main consideration now» 
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Q. — Do you bake tlio average of ilie letting value over a scries of years? 

A. — Generally not, because rents aie very stable. Though x^rices may 
iucroase, rents do not jump ux), they lollow any change in the value of 
the outturn slovly. 

Q. — Although, rents are fixed at a certain figuiCj do you know that in 
practice they are reduced in bad season? 

A. — To some extent, theio arc such cases. 

Q, — Do you take this fact into account? 

A. — That is automatically taken into account by our suspensions and 
remissions. 


Q. — You suspend only under ceitaiii conditions? 

A. — Those susi>ensions and remissions ol rent are the same. The rent 
is not remitted at once, just as we suspend, the landlord does the same. 
If there is no rent, there is no assessment : it is a wipc-out. 

Dr, Ryder. Q. — Bupj)ose the laud revenue which a man has ro pay 
is Es. 8. On account ol ike failure oi the monsoon, half the assossmoiit 
is susiiendecl by Government and the man has only to pay half the assess- 
ment tor that year, viz., lls. 4. If he cannot jiay oven that Es. 4, is 
it a condition of the remission that he should pay the whole assessment? 

A. — do not think so. The half that is suspended becomes authorized 
ari*ears and the other Es. 4 unauthorized arrears. 

The Frebident. Q. — Your suspension is till the next year and the 
jiaynient of the susi^ended revenue is again controlled by rules relating 
to the output of the crop tor the second year? 

A. — ^Yes, 


Q.— -You don’t collect it unless it is 12 annas? 

A. — On a 12-anna crop, a man is liable to x>ay double the assessment 
(if one whole year’s assessment has been suspendecl), and on an B-amui croi), 
he will pay one and a half times the assessment. 


Dr. Ryder. Q. — Do I take it that your idea ol a scientific land 
revenue system is that the land revenue should bear a definite proportion 
to the rent and this x->i'oportion should be unifoim all over the Presidency? 

A. — I have not got any absolutely definite ojjinion on this point, but 
X am rather inclined to think that it should be so; also that an income-tax 
should bo put on agricultural ii« comes to introduce the necessary progics- 
sion. It is, of course, a very difficult question. In doing this, we leave 
out entirely the profit to the owner-cultivator. That is to say, if a man 
is a tenant, he pays a surplus to his landlord and out of that, the landlord 
pays the assessment and pockets the rest, bub if the man owns the land 
himself, he pockets the profits over and above his living as a tenant. If 
you look to the extent of profit on “unit” holdings, they vary greatly in 
different places, say, in East Khandesh, Ahmedabad, etc. 


— Could you give us any rougin figures of the profits of cultivation ? 
Would they bo Es. 2,000 a year? 

profits might bo that on sugarcane laud under a canal. They 
are nothing like Es. 2,000 or oven Es. 1,600 on other lands. In Sholapur, 
for instance, if you take the average assessment as a rupee per acre, and 
the rent five times the assessment, the landlord pays one rupee out of five, 
so that four rupees an acre is his profit. If a man cultivates 20 acres, 
his total surplus is Es. 80. On richer soil, for instance, in Belgaum, 
the average assessment would be, say, Es. 2 an acre, and the corresponding 
suiplus would be Es. 160. 

Iji calculating the siirplu?, do you make full allownace for all the 

cost, the cultivator is put to? 

do that necessarily. 


the tenant considered to live with his family? 
a family of four or five. If a tenant only cultivates 2 actes, 
he Sl’gettS Iving out of it . H he can get a Imng by oultoatos 
20 acr©s> he gets ^ tenth of his living out oi two. 
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Q- — Q. 9: you bay iliai you omit opiunij customs and oxci&e 
from consideration and attempt a division after dividing your population 
into city population^ town population and village impulation. Is there 
a i^rolession tax in the Bombay Presidency 

A. — In some municiiialities there is, in some not. 

The Fiebident. Q. — There are only -five municipalities that get an 
income ot more than a thousand ruiioes per year? Poona and Ahmedabad 
are the only municiiialities that have any considerable amount of collec- 
tion ? 

A, — 1 don’t know; that is not my subject. 

JDr. Uyder, ^ Q. — You say that ‘'the lowest class probably escapes the 
brunt of mimiciiial taxation”. JDo you refer to the labouring classes? 

A. — ^Ycs: the biunt of municipal taxation is generally the house tax 
on rental value and these imoxile generally ino in houses which escape that 
tax. 

Q. — Have you any excmiition limit? 

A. — Yes. 

I>r. Fmanjpyc, Q. — The house tax is nob even half the total income 
of our municipalities. Is not octroi the main income? 

A. — ^Tho income from octroi probably exceeds that from the house tax, 
but house tax is a big item. ^ As regards octroi, the question is how much 
each man contributes according to the method of his living. I do not 
pretend to be an expert on that subject. 

Ihe FreMent. Q. — ^Is not octroi in some places mainly lenod on a 
main staple, such as cotton? 

A. — ^That depends on the proportion of expenditure on clothes. The 
labourers mostly spend the largest part of their income on food and nox, 
on clothes. 

Q, — Is food generally subject to octroi? 

A. — There is an octroi on various grains, but I am not sulEcieiitly 
expert to go into that question in detail. 

l)i\ Iiyihr. Q. — Is it practicable to divide the population of the 
Piesidency into classes with different amounts of income? 

A. — I suppose that, it you had a collection of budgets, you might be 
able to SCO ihe pitch of income oi the various classes and be able to divide 
it in the way suggested. 

The Fifibideni. Q. — Can’t you toll us by a rough general indication 
what taxes affect them? For instance, classes (3) and (4) practically con- 
tribute only to the salt tax : they also x^J^y little cotton excise duty and 
customs duty on imi)ort6d cotton. 

A. — 1 certainly admit that there is difficulty in attempting 
anything precise. In order to pay a tax, they must use articles on which 
there is an element of tax. 

Q. — ^Probably that would not bo much more than the salt duty and 
ihe customs on kerosoiio oil and matches? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Then you come to the money-loiidors and the employer inchislri* 
alists, who do not pay income-tax. Does that class pay more than the 
poorest class? 

A. — ^Perhaps in the matter of clothes they do. 

Q.— We ai ’0 told that this is a class which escapes paying its due share 
to the State. 

A.— Weil, I should say that is probably true. That did nob strike me. 

Q. — Above that, you have the landlords and the cultivating tenants 
whom you would assess to income-tax over and above the land revenue? 

A.—Yes. 

Q. — Have you x^ead Hi'. Mathai’s proposal that you should have a 
graded surcharge on the land revenue? 

A* — ^No. 
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Matliai’s proposal, as 1 uiidei’stand it, is that as the amount oi 
kind icvcnue a man pays increases, you would add this graded surcharge. 
On the first Ks. 1,000 it would bo 10 i)er ccntj on the second lls, 1,000 it 
would be 20 i)er cent. 

A. — 1 should certainly agree to that, but considering the difforenco ot 
rates oi income-tax, does not that amount to much the same thing ‘r 

Q. — ^We are told that it would bo extraordinarily diiiicuit to ascertain 
agricultural incomes. 

A. — i think you can ascertain them just as nearly as other incomes, 
and in fact in my opinion it is rather easier. You have got the crops in 
the holds and you have got the rents. 

Q. — ^^You’t it come to this, you assume a proportion of rent to be the 
income ? 

A. — A huKlliolder who gets an income oi Its. 2,UU0 is in this part oi 
the country couipai a lively a big landholder and ho does not eullivate the 
land himseli, and you could theroloio generally take rent mmu6 assessment 
as the income. 

Q. — ^Ho would pay an income-tax and his land levciiue. 

A . — lie lets out the land, and he gets rent. Y^ou deduct the land 
revenue assessment tiom the lent and yoix got the income. The numbor 
of assessees will be very small, and the individual payments w^ould be fairly 
high. 

fSir Fg) cy Thompson, Q. — Do you really think it right, oven ii it is 
liracticable, to graduate land revenue You yourself have stated that 
it is a share of the rent. Now leut is rent, and you do not graduate 
lent. The landholder docs not graduate Ins lent; he does not collect less 
trom a poor man than ironi a rich^ iiiau. Exceiit in Australia, where 
there is a recommendation to abolish it, 1 do not know ii in any country 
in the world it is graded, 

A. — agree with that and that is why 1 propose the income-tax, for 
there you have siiiiiily to consider w^hat a iiian^s income is, after deducting 
the land revenue, 

Q. — ^But there you get an entirely different result. A man ivho gets 
Its. 100 from- land may pay nioio than a man w^ho gets Rs. 1,000 Ironi 
hind, because he might have other income. 

A. — But still 1 think that you must regard the tw^o (land revenue and 
income-tax) as separate, i regard land revenue historically— -and certainly 
it ought to be according to sound economic theoiy — as Government’s share 
of the rent. The old Bombay Regulations on the subject speak of Govorii- 
inent’s * ‘right” in the land and not of a land tax. 

J)r. Fyder. Q, — ^You regard Government as part-owner? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^Are you aware of the desxmtch of Sir Charles YVood sent in ISoG 
and the despatch sent by the Court oi Diiectors before they handed over 
the Government in 1857, and later on the declarations of Government, in 
which Government disclaims all manner of ownership in Iho land? You 
still maintain that historically land revenue is rent? 

A. — I am not aware of these relerouces. I should not, in any case, roly 
out-and-out on history and for that reason 1 said “and certainly it ought 
to be on sound economic theory”. 

The Fresident. Q. — ^Alay I lake another subject^ and ask you to give 
an exposition of it? That is the taxation of non-agriculturai land. Under 
your Land Revenue Code, section 48, land revenue is levied with reference 
to the use of the land (a) for the iiurxiose of agriculture, (b) for the pur- 
pose of biiildiug, and (c) for a purpose other than agriculture or building, 
and where land assessed for use f 9 r any purpose is used for any other 
purpose, the assessment fixed is liable to be altered before the period 
for which it is fixed expires. The position is peculiar in your province. 

A.— I do not know. 

Q,-^Oould you give us an idea of the different classes of non-agri- 
cultural land? Have you freeholds? In Bombay city, I think you have 
some. 
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A. — do not understand the term ‘^freeliold.’^ I am afraid I hare no 
acquaintance with the land system at Home; T have been eoncerned only 
with Indian tenures. There is a great deal of land which the people hold 
entirely free from assessment. 

Q. — -You might call that ^ freehold. Then yon have the old village site? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — Then there is agricultural land converted into village site? 

A. — Converted to non-agricultnral use. 

Q. — Then there is land that once belonged to Government and has 
been sold subject to payment of a ground rent? 

A. — Sometimes sold outright. 

Q. — Could you give us an idea of the nature of the assessment to land 
revonno of eacli of these four classes? We might begin with freeholds, 
that is land on which Government have parted with its rights or given 
a grant, or its purchaser has boon given a grant, such as you have in 
Bombay city. 

A. — Government have a legal right under the law to assess it if the 
exigencies of the State so require, but so far no practical step in this 
direction has been taken and the jjeople simply hold the land free of 
assessment. 

Q. — ^Tlie only tax which they can be made liable to is the municipal 
tax? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^AVhon you discuss the question of the taxation of undeveloped land, 
that does not cover the freehold? 

A. — XJndoveloped land is generally agricultural land. 

Q. — Our discussion is conhned to n on-agricultural land. Even if a 
man had a largo aiea on freehold in the heart oi Bombay city which 
he would not develoji, you would nob propose to deal with him at all? 

A. — There was no loroposal to deal with that matter: we never came 
across any such case. No such ease came up in the discussion between 
the Commissioners. Perhaps fchat is because it concerns Bombay city, and 
the Commissioners have to deal only wu‘th the rest of the Presidency. 

Q. — ^May I take Poona city? Suppose a man has a large piece of 
land ill the centie of the city. None of those proposals would aifect that 
at all. 

A. — ^No. The matter is only under consideration of Government, but the 
Commissioners have stated that they are in favour of taxing land wdiich has 
been held hack, but they say that the thing has not been thoroughly and 
regularly enquired into. We do not knoiv enough about the subject and it 
i^equires to he taken in hand hotoro any precise proposals are fornmlatocl. 
That is how the matter stands at present. A johU. report of the Com- 
missioners regarding non-agricultural assessment is on its wny to Govern- 
ment now. 

Q. — “The matter is still open? 

A.—Yes. 

Sir Percy Thompson. Q.— Would the proceeds of that tax go to the 
municipal or the provincial exchequer? 

A.— That has not been decided yet. The idea is to take it for Govern- 
ment. 


Q_.— What IS the meanmg of your reply to Q. 103: “Ou hniklins 
land m this Presidency the general practice is to levy 6 per cent on half 
the revenue free market value of the land guaranteed for 50 years”? 

A.— If a man applies for permission to build in the neighbourhood of 
a town, this is how wx* nx the rent lie i^ going to i^ay. 


. Q— I thought you had already cleaP. with that. What is this land 
which you have bemi referring to proposals to tax which have not vet 
come into operation? 


. A. That is land ^whxch is ripe for developinenb, which people want to 
build on and is required for the devolopmont of the city, but which the 
owner will not develop and will hold ib as agricultural land waiting for 
ten years or so to get a bigger price. «■ 6 wr 


Q.^ — Whai is the other land? 

A . — ^Lancl which is aeiiially being bnilfc on or iaiid for which permis- 
sion is applied for to Iniild on. ’When the man apjilies for poraiission to 
build on land which is near a city we tell him, “Yon may do so, but the 
assessment yon will pay hereafter on that land will be 3 per cent of the 
full markoi value ol that Ian ).” 

The Prcaiilent. Q. — ^Wc have dealt with freeholds. Then you have 
village sites which were g-von origiiudly irco for non~agricnItnral use. 
Bo you i^roposo to tax that? 

A. — No. People retain their rights to hold the sites revenue free. 

Q. — ^3^hen yon have agincultnral lands which might he converted into 
building sites. Yon have got two rules. ^ There is the 3 per cent rule 
and another rule under wliieh you classify the hind. To which classes 
of eases would each of these rules apply? 

A.—The 3 per cent rule applies to lands situated in idaces where 
there is an active demand for land, for building sites or for any other 
non-agricultural imriiose that it happens to be required for. The other 
rule would apply to villages where there is no active demand. The vil- 
lages are divided into five classes and an assessment is fixed in each case. 

When a man applies to build on his land — it is very seldom ^ done where 
there is no demand for building sites — the rule lays down a maximum assess- 
ment of so many rupees or so many times tlie^ agricultural assessment, 
whichever is greater. That rule is just on the point of being swept away, 
because it is now realized that the value of land for building has no relation 
whatever to its value as agricultural land. What is proposed to be brought 
into force generally is what has practically been brought into force in the 
Poona district. Standard rates for non-agricultural laud will be fixed for 
every inch of land throughout the district; a district map will be kei)t 
showing what the standard rate is in each of the areas. Of course, the same 

rate will not be suitable for every plot of land in an area for which a 

particular standard rate has been fixed, and a certain amount of discretion 
must be given to vary that standard rate. The proxiosal before Government is 
that these standard rates should he revised every five or ten years, hut if 
a man applies for permission to build on bis land, he gets the standard rate 
in force on the date of his application guaranteed to him for the next 
fifty years. 

0- — The reason for which change is that the land is put to a diiferent 
use from the one for which it was originally granted. Now, the old 
village site was granted as an appanage to the cultivating fields. Govern- 
ment as a good landlor.d gave it to its tenants. 

A. — He got it Hee. 

Q. — ^Has not that also been convtu’fced into another use if the village 
becomes a town? 

A. — ^Yes, but there has been no attempt to use fhat argument. 

Q. — Logically it would he the same ease. 

A. — think it would. But there arc exceptions where land in a vil- 
lage site pays assessment. 

Q.^ — think your px’edecessor in noting on this makes a remark ; 
“In my opinion we have reached that point long foreshadowed in many 
pronouncements, when this general exemption of village site lands will 
have to be cancelled and a proper taxation levied at least in i*espect of 
all future increments in value, and wlion, in Bombay city and other cities 
where land is held on pepper^ corn rents, measures will have to he taken 
to secure for the public their just share of the unearned increments.’’ 

A. — fully concur with that theoretically to levy assessment on the 
increase in value. But the difficulty is practical ; you have got to fix the 
value now and find ont -what it is ton years hence. 

The MuhamjadJiiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, Q. — -Another difficulty is 
that, with the exception of Bombay and Poona, the village site on which 
the village has grown with the arable lands round about, may have been 
granted free to induce tlie groiHh of tbe town or -rillage as the case may 
be. A village, with a clump of five buildings forty or fifty years ago, 
may have now grown up into an industrial centre. How are you to assess 
the ^present" value of the sites granted free forty or fifty years ago? The 
circtimstatices may bo differont in the case of a city like Poona or Bombay, 
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A.— T should not advocate assessing it now. Yon can certainly put 
on a tax on Intnre increments in value. In an industrial town of any 
size we have a city survey where all the leases and all the transactions are 
entered giving details of value, etc. In ail those i^laces we shall have a 
very good guide to ascertain the increase in value, 

Q. — Suppose originally when the village sprang up the land was given 
free. An industrial city'^has grown up there. The municipality will pro- 
bably be able to levy a sort ol ground rent or a rate for buildings. 'But 
how would you be able to levy a ground rent, when you have given it free 
from revenue? 

A. — The President has supplied the answer. The land was given^for 
a particular use — to be used lor cultivation — but it has been converted to 
a different use. The condition on which the land was granted has been 
broken. 

Q. — T quite follow that. T am really supplementing the Presidents 
remarks. Tt may be quite true that the original villager is no longer 
there : be may he extinct. It may be equally true that the arable land 
round this village site belongs to other people. Btit possession being 
nino-teiitlis of the law, bow are you going to assess the land which has 
been paying no levonue for a number of years? 

A. — There is nothing to prevent it. 

Q. — The law? 

A. — The law allows it. 

Q. — Ordinarily 12 years’ possession without paying anything makes it 
practically rent-free. 

A. — T think T am correct in saying that tlieie is no difficulty in law. 
Ever since Pegulatiou XVIT of 1827, it has been iiiade clear that Government 
retains the right to assess land hitherto hold free of assessment. 

The Piesident, Q. — There is one important class of land, land at the 
disposal of Government. 

A. — For n on-agricultural puri^oses? 

Q.— What you call na^.id land. 

A. — Assessment is determined just as assessment on the converted land 
will be. 

Q, — You do not apply the 1895 rules under which yoxt sell the land 
by auction subject to a rent which is just short of the rack-rent? 

A. — Ordinarily, the rule is that the lands will be sold by auction, and 
the Collector fixes the standard rate. In Poona it inighb be Rs. 120 an acre 
or Es. 60 on half an acre. 

Q. — The standard rate would bo the standard rate for agricultural 
laud converted? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^You do not try to get a practical rack-rent? 

A. — We fix the assessment, and it is put to a?iction, and the highest 
bidder gets it. 

Q, — And that standard late is fivijd for fifty years? 

A. — Yes. 

Sir Percy Thompson. Q. — Supposing your Es. 60 is very much less 
tjhan a rack-rent, wdth the result that it fetches a very large capital sum 
at the auction. Thai capital sxnn is entirely wiped out at the end of the 
bfty years. And at the end of fifty shears, yon say that the rent of Es. 60 
is ridiculous: it should be Es. 600. 

A. — ^We take only half the increase. That is, 3 per cent on the full 
market value, or 6 per cent on half the market value. When the assessment 
is revised, Government takes only half the increase in value and leaves the 
other half to the fortunate owner. The rate of 6 per cent is subject to 
variations under the orders of Government* in accordance with the market 
rate of interest. 

Q.~With reference to Q. 38 you say you would not object to cancella- 
tion of the exemption of agricultural income from income-tax provided 
the proceeds go to the Provincial Government. If there is a case — 
VI-6i 
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ii may bo right or wrong — surely if there is a case for the Central Govern- 
jiient ' taking the tax on iiicoino which is produced in this ptwinee, it 
would apply equally to income which is produced in this province from 
agriculture and from industries. 

A. — ^You may call it income-tax^ hut it must come out of the surplus 
yield from land after paying land revenue : and therefore it belongs to 
the Local Government. 

Q. — For the pitrposos of doterminiirg the profits for incoine-tax, you 
will have to doterinine it on uhat is left after the land revenue is paid. 

A. — Yes; I think so. It is one possible way of dealing with the land 
revenuo so as to graduate it. 

Q. — My idea is that it is the wu ug way to do it. 

A. — That is the simplest way possilde, because if you want to have t. 
graduated land revenue it really becomes very difficult to get at a fair per- 
centage in every case. The fairest way is to put on ihe income-tax on whaf . 
is left over alter the land revenue is paid. 

The Fi'cMetit, Q. — You just agreed that this is entirely differeiit 

from the incidence of land r(*veiniG. ^ 

A.— It is different. But we have to bo practical and take into con- 
sideration the difficulties in such a method of taxation. 

Q. — ^You regard the return on the land as a i>rovincial asset and it \ff> 
wdiy you suggest that method? 

A. — ^That is the view I take. 

Sir Fereif Tlmminon. Q. — Yes, hut the loropor way is to increase the 
pitch of the land revenue. 

A. — But you must have a limit to tlio pitch of land revenno on a 
small holding. 

Q. — ^If yon let off the small holder, we are told it will encourage 
fractioiiiasaiion. 

A. — ^You would have to start on a unit holding. Then yoxi should work 
up fi'om that, T agree it would induce fractionization. 

Q. — To a certain extent the land revenue in England is comparable to 
the land revenue in Fnclia. In 1898 Sir Michael Hicks-Beach introduced 
a provision by which land held by persons w’ith income below £160 was 
exempted from land tax and if the income wms between £160 and £400 the 
land tax was halved. He afterwards admitted that the provision was a great 
mistake. In Australia, the Royal Goiiimission unanimously agreed that the 
graduation of the land tax should he abolished. 

A. — think the most practical way is to charge income-tax on agri- 
cultural incomes. This is the most convenient way of graduating the 
burden on various grades of landlords. 

0. — C.ni you suggest any other alternative? Would you agree to 
collecting the income-tax on agricultural incomes eenti’ally and not to 
make a specific allocation of it to the provinces hut to allocate a certain 
portion of the total amount of the income-tax to the provinces? 

A. — ^1 have not considered that. But I think provided you allocate 

the same amount all round, Bombay will be very glad to have it. Bombay 

very much wants a reasonable share of fche income-tax. 

The FTPsideui. Q . — In reply to Q. 89 you say, *‘The stamps col- 
lected ought not as a matter of course io pay for the^ cost of courts in- 

cludmg pensions of officer and capital cost of building.” Why should 

you collect ’less court-fees than the courts cost you? 

— ^Xhat is rather a theoretical matter. I think it would be only fair 
if a man gets justice quite free of any charge at alL^ Theoretically, T do 
not see any reason why you should not dispense justice free. 

Q, — ^It means that the general tax-payer will have to pay for the 
litigants. Bo you not know that litigation is resorted to as a luxury? 

A.— Yes; hut X say it does not necessarily follow that revenue should 
balance co^t. After considering all these things, the resulting conclusion 
as to the relation of cost and revenue need not necessarily he that the on© 
must balance the ether. I am speaking from a theoretical point of view, 


Q.— It lias been buggobted to tib that in certain cUibb of buitb, the filing 
bl which iiuplieb that the man hab got the aluHiy to puy^ which might be 
called luxury .suits, it ls poiiocil.> Ifgiiiniato to Lax him. 

A. — if it is ijracticable, 1 think it would be advisable. On the other 
hand, people may be involved in co&tly law .suits through no fault of their 
own and against their desiie. 

Q. — You have quoted here from the budget speech of the Finance 
IMember: “Our Administration of Justice costs us 76 lakhs and brings in a 
corresxionding revenue of only 16 lakhs,” 

A. — That is simply a quotation from the speech and I cannot say 
anything more on that subject, 

Q. — ^You are in favour of making compulsory registration as a source 
of tax ? ^ 

A, — ^Yes. 

Q. — In roiily to Q. 99 you say: “j)isci epancics could lio minimi, sod by 
grouping the distiichs into homogonoous tracts, and dealing with the sottle- 
mont oi each tiact within the sliortcst piacticalilo iiumbor oi year.s, existing 
settlements being evtemled so fai as necessaiy to make them fall in about 
the same time. ^ Of course, if assessments w^ero revised solely on the basis 
of c%nge of prices once every ton years, the discrepancies w'onld practically 
disappear; but J do not advocate that couise.” 

A. — The serious discrepancies are not the result of settlements being 
made over a long jieiiod oi years. They aie the result of the 33 per cent 
rule preventing us levelling up taluks wdneh arc asses, sed at far too low 
rates as compared wnfch other taluks. 

Q. — Is it not a fact that hecau.$e commercial crops are being substituted 
lor food crops, land is giving a much higher retiuii in the areas concerned? 

A. — ^That is only a very minor thing, 

Q. — ^It would be quite possible under your system to level up land 
revenue to a uniform rate? 

A. — Yes, if the 33 x^^'r cent rule is abolished. There exist outrageous 
discrepancies resulting in various w'ays from this rule. You find in certain 
taluks that the grouping w^as wrongly done at the last settlement, or that 
conditions have changed; so that, ior instance, some villages from a loww 
group, with existing maximum rate oi Hs. 2-8 ha^e now to bo added to the 
highe.st group with existing maximum rate of Bs. 3. The proper maximum 
rate for the new^ gi'o'tjp thn.s formed may be ]fs. 4-8; but the 33 jicr cent 
rule prevents the apiihcatioii oi this rate. A maximum rate of Bs. 4 would 
give an iiKjrease of 33 per cent in the village.s of the old first groui> with 
existing maximum rate of Rs. 3 ; but even this rate cannot be applied because 
the increase in the new group as a whole would then exceed 33 per cent. 
So, a rate less even than Rs. 4 has to he aclojited, say R,s. 3-12, vSo, instead 
of a maximum rate of Rs. 4-8 a latc of Rs, 3-12 is forced on us. On 
the other hand, there may be a lower group with existing maximum rate 
of Rs, 1-8 for wdiich the proper now maxxinuin rate is Rs. 2; and this 
group therefore gets its full increase. Therefore the pitch of assessment 
varies in the most unreasonable fashion from group to group oven within 
the same taluk; and these discrepancie.s .spread and increase from taluk to 
taluk and district to district, so that assessment may bo half the rent in 
one i>lace and only one-fiffh in another. 

The MaharajadJiiraja Bahadur of Burdwan. Q. — I take it that your 
idea is to tax agiicuitural income above Rs. 2,000. 

A.' — ^That is my idea. 

Q.— Because he x>ossessos land wdiich yiekls an income of Rs. 2,000, 
you will put an income-tax over and above the land revenue lie pays? 

A.— Yes. 

Q.— What is ymir special ground foi that? I do not think in your 
jiarts you have got the peinnanent settlement. Y'our sottlenient is a* 
periodical settlement. In Bengal and Madras and certain parts of the United 


’^Theso figures show the budgeted amount for the current year under 
Administration of Justice, They do not take into account the revenue 
rived from stamps. 


Provinces there is a general complaint, and the landlords are looked upon 
L rSee laudloms. Light ubbossuicia n imposod on him and Umreloro 
it is thoui'ht quite jn.stihahlc to put an income-tax on lus agiicultuial 
Lome Hein, in tlm case oi lands lialdo lor periodical assossuiciiL, what 
Is Lur ground ior putting this tax on agricultural income.-' 

^ The Goveriimont have got a right in the land and when roiising 

sseassment, Government take their share. 

Q. — You arc not placing your land rovonuc on one hasisi' 

A._We should ho graduating it to some extent. 

/),. rntfimnur 0 — Stiiiposing a man, say a picador, an income 

o£ 11 b.-5!oOO l'Lmhis‘ profession ^^^id Rs. 1 000 from land, will you assess 
income-tax on his total income of Us. b,UOUf' . , i , 

A.— I think that his income Ironi his lands also should bo included 

like any other income. j, n ?. 

A jii Madras an administrative difficulty was pointed out J 

would he diflRuR to Jind out his other income. 1 tli-nk the village oihcu 
will L in a position to know the man and his other earnings. 

A —1 thinl- it will bo oa.sy for the village officer to got the niiormatioii. 
Ho knows the people, pretty well and can SL'intomiatiZLs 

tlunk tl..™ i. 

■pocaljhBcmHy. ^ m»n owm l-uid (rom whioli he 

officer know that this Bs. 4o also is taxable? 

A __i think that difficulty can he got over in many ways, file vii- 
lao-aLfficer will have an idea of that man’s income. It is quite practicable 
lage tax officer of his income from land. It can bo made 

of hie hicme to 

niir coses to state what land he holcls. 

^ Sir Percy Thompson— The Settlement Officer in Madras said that it 
is impossible to furnish this information. . 

I>r. Paranjpye. Q.— Suppose a man holds lands in five different villages f 
A 1.W6 trace them out and consolidate them into one holding. 1 think 
iho form is given as appendix to the letter addressed to the CJom- 
niftt^ by Government. The village officers prepare a systematic statement 

each five years. , , , in 

The Fresuleid. Q.— Ton insist throughout that the land rovemio should 
be paid out of sm'iius. The income-tax itself is paid out of tho suiplus 

income. j revenue wo deduct the livelihood of the culti- 

vatoron Ihe sealo ol ^ temuit, also his costs of cultivation, and levy it 
on what remains over, which is the surplus. 

rj^i^Q point is that the two charges are on the same surplus j one 

includes the other? , .i, ■ ' 

A — Wheroas the laud rovoiiue is purely a share of surplus, the income- 
ta.x is’ levied both on suiplm proper aiiti cost of livelihood. 


a WIIES. I.C.S., M.3i,C., Secretary, Pinance Department, 
me. w. w o£ Bombay, was next examined. 


Written memorandum of Mr. Wiles, 

O 62. — ^1 am not an advocate of total prohibition, but it has been 
adopted by the Bombay Government as the eventual goal of their policy. 
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bt) ill efl'cci an income-tax on asrricnJitiral incomos; but would avoid ilie 
extraordinary difficulty of abscsbing agricultural incomes. The land rovonue 
oi this province is ior the most part so light in its incidence that 1 *thinij: 
such a surcharge could in iiracfcice be imposed. ' 

The ohiel objection to it is that the burden ol the revenues of this 
province under the 'present settlement lies predominantly on the rural 
population. Such a tax should, therelore, be accompaiiiod by a coi\io- 
sponding tax on the urban population. But I am opposed to the surcharge 
on the income-tax proposed in (ii). The arguiueiits against this surcharge 
have been relerred to m the notes on page ^3 of the Annexure with which 
I am in general agreement. Much ol the force of the objection against 
(i) ivould di^aiipear if income-tax were made a provincial source. 

(b) Coming to the proposals of the Bombay Excise Committee, 1 oiler 
the following comments: 

(i) A succession duty has been aiiproved in theory by the Bombay 
Government who have dialK'cl a Bill, A copy of it has been supiilied to 
the Committee. 

{ii) A totalizator tax is about to be hitroduced. 

(Hi) Taxation of “futures’’ is a very difficult q^uesiion. While 
1 agree genoraliy that such a tax is desirable and would be approved .by 
public opinion, the practical difficulties are at present to my mind in- 
superable, though 1 believe that they can be overcome in^time. Speaking 
of the cotton trade, the only one of which I have personal experience, the 
conditions under which the future trade is carried on, there being for the 
most part no written contract but the entry in the broker’s books, make 
evasion of any tax easy and almost inevitable. 

I am oxiposed to a percentage tax as being unsuited to the conditions 
of a ‘futures’ market. But some sort of graduation should be possible. 

(iv) Local fund cess is already oar-marked ior the spread of 
compulsory education. Nothing further can be exjiected of this source of 
revenue. 

(u) I hold the proposed emxiloyee tax to be iiniiossible. The 
argument in its favour rests on the assumxition that all employees drink 
to excess. Why noL have a x)oll-tax sbiaght away on the ground that 
everyone is being so improved by the removal of the drink evil? It wouidi 
be no more iiniiopular. This sort of x^in-iirick direct taxation is to my mind 
the worst of all forms. 

('Tt) A general transit tax is simply in effect a raising of the 
Xiassenger rates, and must perforce be objected to^ by the railway authorities, 
who must determine their rates on a commercial basis. A sux’charge on 
tickets could in my opinion only bo justified to a limited extent to meet a 
local and definite liability, such as a great influx of pilgrims whose wants 
must be catered for by special measures. This could not justify the general 
imposition of such a surcharge by all local bodies to meet their general 
expenditure. 

(vii) Terminal taxes are already a definite source of Local Govern- 
ment revenue. They cannot bo added to hut must be substituted for an 
octroi which is the inost usual form of local taxation. A terminal tax has 
already been introduced in Bombay city; the 30 lakhs ^ which the Committee 
thought Bombay could obtain from this tax in substitution for the excise 
revenue is a chimsera. 

X.47. — agree that a theoretically correct distribution of taxes between 
the Federal and State Governments could bo arrived at by a combination 
of the three methods. 

■X 4 g, — Given a sepavahon of the sources of revenue, which has been 
introduced in India, under which (roughly speaking) the Central Government 
takes the indirect taxes leaving to Provincial Governments the direct taxes 
excluding iiioomo-tax, the tendency must he towards fluctuations, because 
indirect taxes for the most part are largely dependent on the fluctuations 
of trade. But the Central Government in India has other resources not 
liable to such fluctuations. Thus the salt revenue does not fluctuate much, 
nor the opium revenue. Eevenue from posts and telegraphs and the mint 
must vary to some extent according to the conditions of trade, but the 
military receipts should not. Income-tax, of course, does follow very closely 
the vagaries of trade; hut surely this is a condition of things which inust 
apply very largely to almost any system dependent largely, as most modern 
governments are, on trade and industry. The sources of rpenue open 
to the Central Government in India must certainly^ he more varied than was 
the case in the United States ctuoted in the question. 
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Q. 140. — No. ll ib the csbence of the Bombay complaint againbt th^ 
Mobboii Setlleinent that while it allotted virtually the whole of the direct 
taxation in Jndia to the provinceb, it excepted the incoine-tax, thereby 
cutting off from the Provincial Govcriimentb all bhare in the wealth earned 
by their 'industrial population. The case has been put so often and at such 
length by the Bombay Goveiiiment in its ofEcial ^protests, that it is 
unnecessary to ans-wer this question at greater length. 

^ Q. 150. — it lollovb Iroiu my answer to Q. 149 that L believe Ihai 
it is practicable to arrive at a moie satislactory distribution, and 1 think 
this could be clone in the inanner suggested. Wo have agreed that separation 
of resources is, so far as it can equitably be lollowod, desirable (method 3). 
But we ask lor a division of the yield of the income-tax, as laid down in 
method 4. The manner in which this could be oftectecl, whether by 
method 2, or by any other division of the proceeds, is a matter for detailed 
expel t enquiry. Ho is bho pioportion of the allotments. 

Q. 151. — 1 do not think that it is essential that land revenue should 
continue to bo a provincial source of revenue, but 1 agree that it is 
desirable. The reason for assigning it to the jirovinces is that given in the 
question, namely, the close connection of arrangements for land revenue 
administration with the general administrative ariangements. But Bombay 
lias adminL^eied its owm land revenue policy for many years before 1921, 
although it w^as [lajing a share cl its laud revenue to the Government of 
Jnciia, and ahvays resisted iiitoiference by the Government of India with its 
policy. Therefore, 1 say that it is not esseiitidl to make land revenue a 
separated source of provincial revenue. But i agree that it is desirable that 
it should be so, owing to the lisk of inteiierence in provincial administration 
by the Central Goveimment. 

Q. 352. — 1 accept this slatcmeiit. 

Q. But L do noi consider that such export duties should necessarily bo 
allotted to the province of wMch they are the produce. For the reasons 
given in Q. 152, such duties are iieculiarly suitable as a source of central 
revenue; and so long as the produce of the duties is reexuired for central 
purijoses, it should go to those purxiosos. If, on the other hand, the Central 
Government has sufiicient funds ior its purposes from equally unimpeachable 
sources, then 1 wmuld agree that the export duties could bo allotted to the 
particular province concerned. 

Q. 154. — 1 do not think that similar considerations obtain in relation 
to excise. I have not made any particular study of excise revenues, but 
I think that it would he imx)ossible to separate the questions of rates and 
the local excise policy. Opium is a Central subject, and for political reasons 
may remain so. Bombay is little affected. But 1 do axot see what would be 
the object of the suggestion made in the last sentence of the question. 
Foreign liquor is as closely associated with the local drink policy as country 
iiqxior, and must, it seems to me, be subject to the same local control. 

Q. 156. — accept the first statement, though I think on the whole the 
reasoning is more applicable to income-tax than to succession duties. I can 
see no practical difficulty in a divison of the proceeds, and the only essential 
princiido would seem to ho how much does the Central Government wuxnt. 
I think the division of proceeds should folioxv in the first iiisfcance the needs 
of the Central Government, and that the balance should go back to the 
provinces in which the tax is collected. To my mind^ although owing to 
tho difficulty of collection wdiich has been x*elerred to in the question it is 
convenient that the Uentral Government should administer the tax: both 
income-tax and succession duties aio essentially provincial taxes. The actual 
distribution of the tax betwreen federal and provincial can either bo a simple 
arithmetical division, or could bo based on any other method such as has been 
suggested in other federal countries under wdiich the Central Government 
takes bhe tax on incomes above a certain pitch and the Provincial 
Governments those below, 

157,-1 do not think that similar considerations apply to stamp 
duties. On this point I agree with tho conclusions of tho Meston Committee, 
It is quite possi])le to make a distincton between judicial and non-judicial 
stamps, and 1 see no objection, if it were necessary, to allottnig one to the 
provinces and the other to the Central Government as the Montagu- 
Ohelmslord Eeport did. But non-judicial stamps are for the most part local 
in type, and there is no xmtticular difficulty aboiit the rates varying, in 
different px'OTinces, except possibly in the case of prohat© duties, which 
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are really succession duties. (Tliese by-tlie-byo are included among court-fees), I 

Even here the tronbiO could oe got ever by making the duty aijpLcable, not | 

that obtaining where the prol)ai:o is given, Imt that tlie province where the * | 

iDroperty is situated. | 

Q. 160. — 1 agree with the fust statement and with the second subject I 

to the reservation that Local Governments must reserve taxation of land \ 

values, and would probably he^ unwilling to hand this over to local bodies. | 

With the growth of inditstrialization the taxation of noii-agricultnral land | 

must, or should be, a fruitful source of provincial revenue. As for remissions 
ot income-tax, J agree uifcb the conclusions arrived at on page 28 of the 
Annexuie to the que^ tionnaij c tbal ^nrcbaiges of ineomo-Dax are in x>rinciple 
undesirable. They are, hovevor, extremely convenient in that they avoid 
the maintenance by a local body of an expensive assessing esLabliUiment. 

Bub so long as the limit of exemption remains as high as it is at present, 
any such surcharge would leave untouched the great body of small shoj)- 
keei)ors and inonev-lenders whose incomes are under Bs. 2,000 and who must 
be toitchod by the local bodies if they are to obtain suflicient revenue. 

A business or proiession ta.x, therejoio. could seldom take the foimi of a 
surcharge of income-tax, and its assessment will be a matter of some difficulty 
to small local bodies. 

Q. 163. — Some of those enterpiises, notably the post office, telegraphs, 
telephones, are essentially fedeial oi* central, owing to the necessity of 
extending their activity over the whole State. The rest are provincial 
even local. Public utilibj^ .services, like 'water-sui)ply, drainage, gas and 
electric lighting can, when conditions are suitable, piroperly be undertaken by 
municipalities. Irrigation is a proper object of provincial vState enterprise; 
and T am inclined to support Strife enterj^rise in hydro-electric power schemes. 

Such schemes have a monopoly value which should properly accrue to the 
State, and there are many incidental advantages of State administrati m 
in the matter of land acquisition, disposal of rights of way and the like 
which would possibly outweigh the usual objections to State business 
enterprises. Sueb schemes are of the utmost importance to the progress 
of industries, but the initial cost is usually so groat that it is often diffieulb 
for private eniet'prises to raise the necessary capital. 

Q. 168. — The land revenue establishment is not solely or oven mainly 
employed on the collection of land revenue and other taxes. Tt is a largo 
administrative department connected with every phase of the administration 
and i:)erforms nniltifarions duties which have nothing to do with the collec- 
tion of revoiine. The question involves the assumption that the land 
revenue staff is a fixed quantity which lemains unchanged while the 
functions performed by it may be i educed in number. , a matter of fa<-‘b, 
owing to the increasing complexity of the administration, the land revenue 
staff had now to perform far heavier duties than thov did in the last century. 

Even as regards tax collection, the number of taxes for which thev ai’O 
responsible has remained practically the same, while their volmne and the 
complexity of their administration has increased considerably since tlie^ last 
century. The only tax with regard to which the land revenue staff has bo'm 
relieved is the income-tax, but this is a very slight relief and is more 
than made up by increase in work in other directions. After the introduction 
of the Beforms, Government carefully considered the possibility of retren fo- 
ment in the land revenue staff, and considerable retrenchment was effect'^d 
in the year 1921-22. The staff employed at present is by no means excessive: 
it is just sufficient to carry out its duties. 

As to the undertaking by the land revenue staff of other taxation 
functions, the answer to the question will depend upon the nature^ of the 
taxation and the duties to be undertaken by the land revenue establishment 
with regard to it. If the duties are simple and are akin to ihose now 
performed hv the Bevenuo l)e]jartment in the collection of taxes, the agency 
of the department mav he more suitable than that of a special establishment. 

But if the duties are likely to be anything more than nominal, it may 
require an increase in the staff, 

169 1st April 1924, the vSalt and Excise Departments have 

been separated in the Bombay Presidenew proper as distinguished from 
Bind. The break-up of the establi.shm exits lias not resulted in anv deereasecl 
efficiency or increased expenditure. As a matter of fact, on© or the objects 
of the sepai'ation was an anticipated increase in efficiency. As for the minor 
ports, their administration is under %he Collector of Balt Bevenue in^ the 
■presidency proper, whereas it is under the Oolleetor of Customs, Ilaraclxi, in 
Bind. The qomhination contemplated ixi the last sentence already exists. 



Mv* Wiles gfave oral evidence as follows :•«- 

The Fresident. Q. — You are tlio Finance Becrotary, Government of 
Honibay ? 

A.— Ye^. 

Q. — You were at one time Chairman of the Cotton Gonti'aots Board? 

A. — That is so. 

Q.— May T ask you what the Coiton Contracrs Board was and how 
Act XIV of 1922 caino to he passed? 

A. — Ti was hronolit into force in 1918 by the Government of India 
by an oKeentive order — by a Bognlation under the Defence of [iidia Act. 
Owing to the series of crises in the cotton trade in 1918, tile Bombay Associ- 
ation rutlicr lost conlrol of the siination and aslvod that a Government 
body should be appointed to control the trade. The Cotton Contracts 
Committee was appointed under this Begn]at’''on of the Government of 
Liulia, There were two bodies in Bombay — one "ivas called the Association 
and the other the Rxchango. They worked in conjunction in some res- 
pects and in opposition to ea(‘h other in other respects. The Boaid 
functioned for about three years and with a view to the establishment 
of an independent Association, they made very considerable efforts to aimange 
some sort of agreement between the various bodies of the cotton trade; 
but wore not very succ'essfiiL An Association of sorts was started, but 
after 3 ceased to Im ihe CMiiarman of the Committee, there was another 
crisis. T was called in again to take charge, and Government inter- 
ference lasted for about six months this time, and duinng that period we 
succeeded in getting the various parties to come to an agreement or compro- 
mise and wc started by voluntary effort ihe East India Cotton Association 
which is now functioning. And in 1922 the Local Government passed legis- 
lation virtually giving a charter to that body. The brokers of that Asso- 
ciation are the only peoiffo who can legally deal in cotton. 

Q.^ — A war measure in a sense? 

A.— It was called a war measure and the original regulation was pass- 
ed under war legislation. But it was not really a vai mea^-nre. 

Q. — It was to j)rovont a crisis arising out of gambling in cotton tran- 
sactions? 

A. — ^I suppose ihe prices of coiton were being unduly inffuenced by 
war conditions. The price of ‘Broa(‘h’ cotton rose from BOO to nearly 900 
in a few months. 

Q — situation was more or loss similar to that which ])revails on 
ihe Shock Exchange to-day? 

— j should think it was more serious. 

— ^You w’ere a sort of official head to that body? 

— X the nominated Chairman and we had nominated nnofficial 

members on the Committee. 

Q. — And now it is purely a non-o(Bcial body? 

A,— Yes. 

Percy Thompson* Q. — Is there an official Chairman still? 

A.*— The Chairman is elected now by the Association. Ho has nothing 
to do with the Government at all. They are given powers under the 
Act of 1922, under which Govornmeiii has to sanction all i]}e rules whicli 
they may pass before they come into force, Thai legislation ceases to 
function, I think, in October this year; but it can be extended by an 
executive order of the Government of Bombay. 

The President. Q.— In reply to Q. 62 you -^ay, you are not an advoc.ole 
of total prohibition. Bo you think it will be at all practicable? 

A.— Personally, T do not; but it has been laid down as the goal to 
be adopted by the Government of Bombay eventually, 

Q. — ^I suppose if the experience of the next few years shows increas- 
ing difficulty in enforcing it, the goal will recede. 

should imagine so. 
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Q. — Yon ' There i«; .soinetliinG; to ho said for the graduated super- 

tax on land revenue in a raiyatwari jirovinco, as tending to remove the 
reproach that our land revenue (call it rent or idx) is regressive in its 
incidence. It would ho in eflect an income-tax on agricultural incomes; 
but would avoid the oxlraordinai’y dihiciilty ot assessing agricultural 
comes”. Why do you say that there will he an extraordinary difficulty 

in assessing agricultural incomes? 

A. — 1 was referring to the great difficulty of arriving at the cost 

of production. 

Q . — A groat part of the incomes would he simply incomes derived 

from rents and ascerbainable fioin the record of rights. 

x\.~yes; but not in the case of owner-cultivatoi’s. 

Q. — ^But the nimiher of owner-cultivators who earn more than Rs. 2,000 
would he very small. 

A. — Quite so, it ',ou have a high limit. On the vliole, 1 do nob favour 
this proposal. f do not think theio is any necessary relation between 

agricultural incomes and tbo assessments, 

Q. — You do not lavour income-tax on agricnlbural incomes? And you 
pi-efer Dr, Matbai’s gradinited super-tax? 

A. —On the contrary, T would jirefer an income-tax if it can be worked. 

Dr. Parmijpife. Q. — You say that ‘dbe chief objection to it is that the 
burden of the revenues of this province under the present settlement lies 
predominantly on the rural population. Such a tax should, therefore, be 
accompanied by a corresponding tax on the urban population”. We were 
told the day before yesterday that the rural population escapes taxation 
and the urban population pays a great deal. 

A. — That is time in respect of the total taxation, imperial and pro- 
vincial. 

Q. — That is what, after all, the tax-^iayer has to consider. 

A. — Quite so. T am dealing with the present settlement under which 
most of our provincial income comes from the rural population, 

Q. — But the tax-pa/er need not consider that. 

A. — Quite so; T admit that. But the fact gives us trouble politically; 
and makes it difficult to introduce fresh taxation. 

Q. — Tn other provinces we have been told that the town people escape 
with a rather light burden, while the great burden is mainly on the rural 
classes. 

A.«— J have got some figures worked out of the total incidence of taxa- 
tion, imperial and province b on the niral as compared with the agricultu- 
ral population. T do not know whether they would be useful; I have 
not had time to verify them ; they were recently worked out in my 
office. The proportion of urban population^ to rural in this Presidency is 
as 22 : 78, whereas the percentage of taxation works out to about 60 : 40. 

Q. — ^You include land revenue? 

A. — Tt includes everything; it also includes salt and cotton excise, 
the incidence of which is rather doubtful. Tt is worked out more or less 
on the basis of proportion of population. 

Q, — Customs .P 

A. — ^No attempt has been made out to distribute customs, owing to 
the difficulty of allocation. T omitted customs altogether; I have taken 
into consideration income-tax, salt and cotton excise as also land revenue, 
excise, stamps, scheduled taxes and the municipal and local boards’ taxa- 
tion. The total Bgure for the province is 25 crores. 

The Fi'esidenf. Q . — ^IVIigbb we have a copy oi that note for the pur- 
pose of comparison with similar ealeulalions which we are making? 

A.— Certainly. 

Q.— You don’t like the idea of a siii charge on income-tax? 

A.— It seemed to me that it would be dangerous to allow local bodies 
to meddle with that. 
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Q , — Only ilio Madra'^v Act ineludcs proviMon for r. snrdiargo on income- 
tax? 

A, -Yes. 

Q.-^And you doii’i think iluit the income-tax payers and the smaller 
non-agrienlLiirnl population ought to pay inoro than they do towards the 
if. cal service^? 

A.-d (crtninly think that ihc non-agriculturnl population who escape 
income-lax shonkl. 

Q. — \i ilicro a nnifonn sin charge on income-tax and it is colloctod 
hy the income-lax staff, and the colioction made over to the local bodies, 
nonld yon Imvf^ any ohjoftion to it? 

A, — ! should havo no ohjetdioii to that. Do you propo.so to come down 
helmv the Us. 2,000 limit? 

Q.-— Tliat V’ould he another question. But whether they can do it 
or your hind iTvonno staff conld do it is tlio point, 

A, — I do not liko the idea of income-tax being assessed hy the local 
bodies, uhother in addition to or below the limit of the imi)crial tax. 

0. — But as lai* as the incoine-tax-payci's are concerned, you think it 
proper lor iho income-tax olfieors lo collect the local surcharge as well? 

A. — I should have no objection to that. 

Q. — Most of the other piovincc^ have a license tax or a profession 
tax or somotliing oi tlird sort on the smaller non-agricultural incomes, 
[t is rather conspicuous by its absence in Bombay, except perhaps in a 
few ca^es ; and one difficulty is tliat local bodies have not got a^ projier 
sysfein of assessment. In the Punjab they have appointed a special staff 
of pensioned officer^. Bub it has been suggested that it might be collected 
l#y the general tax-collecting staff, in other words, the land revenue 
establisliinents. This idea of trying to bring home to the local bodies 
the responsibility of taxation by making them collect is not really sound 
in princii^le. 

A. — think we ought to try and keep the local assessors beyond the 
reach of local persuasion. We doidt want any interference vith the 
collecting agency on the part of the local body. 

Q. — You say the Local Govei'nment have approved of a succession duty 
and have drafted a Bill. 

A.— Yes, Sir. 

Q. — One of the difficult es we have had under disensoion in connection 
with ""the Bill i&, the method proposed really involves Lhe assuming of a 
’ different law of succ ‘^sion Lo that actually in force, 

A.— Yes. 

— q'liQ alternative proposal is that you should tax whatever passes 
without reference to the peisonal law of the parties, That is to say, 
in the case of a joint Hindu laniily you should tax the share of the 
deceased only; and in order to avoid constant iiTitation, you should levy 
no tax on the death of a child or anybody who could not demand a parti- 
tion. Have you any particular preference for your own Bill? 

am not very well up in ^ the details, I rather leave that to 
Mr. Davis or to some other expert in the matter. 

Q,— You say a totalizator tax is about bo he introduced? 

A.— Yes. 

The President. Q. — ^May w© pass on to the remaining proposals of 
the Bombay Excise Cominitte©, You say, ^^ooal Fund Cess is already 
earmarked for the spi’ead oi compulsory education”. In that connection 
thei'© was a proposal for levying a kind of income-tax on the non-agricul- 
turists and a Bill was sent to the Government of India. Can you tell us 
the fate of that Bill? 

A. — am not quit© certain what has happened to it. 

Q. — Can you tell us exactly why that was sent up? Was it not prac- 
ticable to levy that tax with slight modifications as a local tax or a pro- 
fession tax? 

* / 
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A. — I would rather not commit niy&oH to an opinion on that. I havo 
seen the suggestion made, but it does not seem to me on the face of ib 
practicable. 

Q, — There would be so very little difterence in the percentage that it 
would not make miicli maLoiiui difieiciicc ni the bnal lesults, 

A. — L thuik it would not be puicticafile to aime at any just ussess- 
meat ol the value ot the land. 

The PH.sident. Q.— On export duties^ you do nor like the idea of allot- 
ment unless the Government of India have got money to spare. I suppose 
the assumption throughout is that Government oi India have got money 
to spare. 

A. — I see no objection to it ii you aie dealing with it as a theory. 

<J,— You think that it would bo impossible to bex)arate the question 
of rates and the local excise policy. Supposing you had a basic rate well 

below the lowest rate actually in force. Supposing you had 14 different 

rates and supposing the lowest ot them is Rs. 5 on country spiut, -vvc/uld 
there be any harm to give the first rupee to the Government of India? 

A. — [ can see no objection. \ misread your question as 'mly aj/pljing 

to foi'elgu liquor, i see no objection exceiit that 1 do not know what effect 

the adojition ot the policy oi total prohibition would have on the proxiosal. 

Q. — The provinces will be able to settle the policy ol total prohibitxonj 
but on opium, hemp drugs and foieign liquor, the idea w^as to arrive at 
uniform rates and uniform policies, m order to save fighting between tho 
provinces; it might be as w^ell to make them definitely uniform, as they 
are m pracUcall> ah couutucs, and distribute the duty collected according 
to the consumption. At present you have a vend foe wh.ch is in effect 
an addition to the import duty on foreign liquor. Is it not likely to lead to 
substantial difficulties? Won’t people living on tho boidois ol thu Presi- 
dency get foreign liquor from outside? 

A. — T suppose the same arguments apply f"' to country spirit. You 
can go on in ci easing lees as high as jou can wilhout eiicoui aging snmg- 
gling and illicit distillation. 

Q, — j( there wms not this conflict between the Prmiudal and the Im- 
perial Governments, I suppose you wmuld represent to the Government of 
India that the import duty is too lown The difiiculty is there so long as 
you allow the vend fee to go to the Provincial Government. 

A.—Yes. 

Q. — ^The vend fee is levied from the people who do not vend. ^ This fee, 
so much per dozien is levied on all spirits, so that a club or a private per- 
son still payvs vend fee. 

A. — I think so. I am afraid I do not know mnch about the details of 
excise administration. 

w 

Q. — Coming to the question of division of income-tax, I think you have 
read Sii' Percy Thompson’s note on the subject. 

A. — ^There again I rather misread the question. I did not see the full 
implication. I took it as dealing with the distribution between the Pro- 
vinces and the Imperial Government. I did not consider the division of 
income-tax as botw'een tho provinces.^ Sir Percy’s note, L think, fixes an 
arbitrary figure for the ratio of the division between ‘origin’ and ‘domicile’. 
Is there any particular ground for arriving at thao ratio r 

Bw Percy Thompson, Q. — ^As long* as you admit the principle, it is 
all right. You need not trouble about the exact figure. 

A. — Certainly I admit the principle. I cannot see any method of 
arriving at anything more than an arbitrary figure, 

Q.* — I agree; the figure will not accurately reflect tho proijortion of 
the income derived from the companies which is actually enjoyed in the 
provinces. That is what you want to get at. You can only geb general 
impressions so as to give roughly the right amount of income-tax to the 
provinces. ^ 


— Before reading the note I was undei the impression that these 
considerations would more or loss balance one another. I mean the number 
ot Bombay shareholders who hold shaies in hunted companies in otner pi'o- 
vlnces, and the outsiders who hold shares in the Bombay companies might 
be taken as balancing one another. 

Sir Percy Thompson, Q. — I doubt it. It has been stated that the 
tendency in Bombay is tor industrial enterprise to be financed by local 
capital much more than in other provinces. It is lor you to consider 
whether the proportion suggested iS good enough. 

A. — ^Under your division, we still get 2 to 1. 

7)r. Para)upije. — Unciei Su leicy Thompson’s divis on, what 
would ‘happen is that the income-tax paid in Bombay would, to a large ex- 
tent, not be credited to Bombay at all. 

Sir Percy Thompson, Q. — In the first instance, for the purpose of get- 
ting a proportion, you are only going to be credited with on‘e-third of the 
income-tax paid by the limited compan es. 

A. — ^Because the limited company is within our border. 

Q, — We say that you would assign as between origin and residence 
one-third tor origin and two-thirds lor resideiKe. 

A. — But if the shareholders are also resident within the Presidency, 
we would got the tu.k 

Q. — ^You could never know that. You will get a large proportion of 
it and whether you get the right proportion or not will depend on the 
extent of the shares held by residents ai Bombay. I really cannot say 
how much income arisen, in Bombay and is enjoyed in Bombay. 

Dr, Faranjpye. Q. — ^Would it not be possible to ask each company 
to make up a statement about the amount ol dividend that goes out of the 
Piesidency or is paid to people outside the Presidency^ 

Sir Fcfiij Thompson . — 1 think it would be quite easj to do it, but 
it would not be worth the paper on which it is written. 

Dr. Faranjpye . — In the case of a company vhich gets its income 
in Bombay, there is no case for transferring the income-tax to another 
province; they belong to Bombay so far as the nionoy-earning capacity is 
concerned. 

Sir Percy Thompson.---Mj proposition is that the fact that money is 
earned in a country does not entitle that coutui’v to the whole' of 
the income-tax. If it entitles it to the whole of the income-tax, then the 
country of residence also must charge in respect of the residence and you 
get the income taxed twice. The only way to avoid it as to assign part 
of the tax to the counti’y of residence and part of that of origin. 

Dr. Piiranjpye . — ^A man who has shares icddes in ulie Central Pro- 
vinces, but the money is paid to his bank in Bombay : my contention is 
that income-tax should not be credited to the Central Provinces. 

Sir Percy Thom 2 )Son.—The mere lact that he chooses to have his 
banking arrangements in Bombay cannot operate to destroy die right of 
the Central Provinces to tax him. 

The President, Q. — At the close of your aasver to Q. 156, you suggest 
another method ^Svhich could be based on any another method such as "has 
been suggested in other federal countries under vliich the Central Grovern- 
ment takes the tax on incomes above a certain pitch and the Provincial 
Governments those below.” Can you give us an instance in which that is 
enforced? 

A. — I do not know that it was ever put into force, 

Q.— 'The suggestion in this case would be that larger incomes are all 
inter-provineial. ^ 

A.— I was only quoting what I think was attempted in Australia. I 
was not seriously putting it forward as a suggestion for action, 

• Sir Ferry Thomimn, Q.— At tho piosent moment the tax on indivi- 
duals is collected by assessment on the company. If you say that small 
incomes should go to tho provinces and large nicoiiK^s to the Cential Govern- 
ment, you will have to look at the personal returns of everybody and see 
whether they fall below your limit of Bs. 10,000 a year, or you would havo 
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to abandon the system of taxat'on at the soui'ce and assess everybody on 
a personal declaration after getting his total income. 

The President, Q. — Or else, treat all big companies as inter-provin- 
c al concerns. Llndoi a plan like that, the income-tax on incomeb that 
go out of the country would go to the Central Government, not' being the 
property oi any particular province. 

Q. — Stamps: you do not think that similar consideiations apply to 
staniii duties: you say that it is quite iiossible to make a distinction be- 
tween judicial and non-judicial stamps. May I take the case of a stamp on 
a bill of entry which is a fee for a service rendered by an imperial depart- 
ment: it is charged as a court-fee and credited to the Local Government? 

A. — admit that there are a number of anomalies. Probably the 
schedules of both Acts should be completely revised, 

Dr. Pmaujpije. Q, — So tliai there may be complete unifoynity all 
over India, 

A, — I would not lay so much stress on this point. 

The President. Q. — Take the Stamp Act, how can you prevent anybody 
from buying a stamp m another province and executing his documents in 
liombay or vice versa? 

A. — \ do nob knov wlnthei* jieople vould do it largely. 

Q. — Supposing you had sufTicient competilion between provinces and 
sufficient variety of rates, how can you prevent it? 

A. — It can’t be prevented. 

Q. — So long as you have a uniform set of stamps and different rates 
in different provinces, unless every Government officer before whom docu- 
meiit'i are piesonted for execution is veiy ahve to the fact, you may got 
any iiumber of documents insufficiently stamped. Have yon any machinery 
lor collecting the difference? All the managing agents of tea companies 
in Assam have their headquarters in Calcutta, and the bus'noss in regard to 
execution oi documents for these tea companies is all done in Calcutta, so 
that a large amount of stamp duty that ought to go to Assam is paicl in 
Calcutta. Then again, hanks have the whole of their cheque books embossed 
at the place most convenient to them without regard to whei'e they are 
gouig to be usecl, and a province m the interior may often get nothing 
on clieciues used in the province. These instances show that it was a great 
mistake to provincialize general stamps. 

A-— This is something beyond my experience. I do not think similar 
instances occur in Bombay. 

J)r. Parnniinje. Q. — You say that “with the growth of industrialization 
the taxation of iion-agricultural land niust,^ or should be, a fruitful source 
of provincial revenue.” Do you think this source of revenue should be 
provincial or local? 

A. — In Bombay it has always been a provincial source of revenue. 


Q. — ^What do you think is fair? A local body has very often to undergo 
a groat deal of expenditure to make the town suitable for industrialization. 

A. — I think it is advisable that the administration of land revenue 
should remain with the Local Government. 


Q. — Should not the local body have the benefit of the results of its 
own activities? 

A. — ^As far as Bombay is concerned, the Local Government is comm’t- 
tod to enormous contributions to the local bodies, 

Q.“— The Local Government might reduce the contributions if they like. 

A. — ^They are bound to make them by legislation. 

Q. — Take the example of a city like Ahmedabacl or Karachi. The 
municipality has to bear an enormous amount of expenditure for develop- 
ing its roads, water-works, drainage, etc.; don’t you think that the bene- 
fit of the enhanced value of the land should go to the local bodies’ resources 
instead of bo the resources of the Local Government? 

» A. — So long as it goes to the public, I do not think it is of gieat ini- 
portance in theory. 
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Q.^YoTi have to consider the proper assignment. 

A. — ^There is another tax very similar to this, viz., the tax on transfers 
ot propei'ty. One reason why we have not been able to surrender it to local 
bodies is that the Local Government has not got enough resources under 
tfie schedxile. 

The President, Q. — ^Was not the same tax levied in Calcutta, Ran- 
goon, and Madras? It is a surcharge on the stamp duty for transfers of 
property. It is a municipal tax there. 

A. — The Improvement Trust gets it in Calcutta 

Q. — Was the tax proposed in Bombay and rejected by the Council? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^What was the opposition due to? 

A. — The opposition oi the municipal members was due to the fact that 
they thought they ought to get the income; the oppositinn of the re^t of 
the Council was due to the feeling that Govirnmoiit should not imx)o&o any 
more taxation. 

Q. — Could you have carried the resolution as a municipal tax? 

A. — ^Perhaps ; if Government had restricted it to Bombay but the 
B li gave authority to extend the tax to all municipalities at the w 11 of 
Government. 

Q. 169. — You say that the break-up of the salt and excise establish- 
ments has not resulted in any decreased efficiency. The Excise Commis- 
sioner was tell ng us the other day that he was feeling very much hardi- 
eapped by the shortage of staff. 

A. — 1 confess that in answering these qu'^'i^ions F am onlv s go-between. 

Q. — Does it not stand to reason that, instead of two preventive staffs 
dealing with two different classes of fiscal crime bx the same aiea, you get 
better work out oi combining them? 

A,— One would think so. 

Mr. BalaP — Bairing a lew super mi officers, the whole staff was 
separated before the separation of the functions. This decrease in efficiency 
may be due to rationing, but not to separation of the establishment. 

Q. — Tt was on the question of tree-tax that the Excise Commissioner 
told us that he had not sufficient staff to suiiervise the trees. 

A. — He has been asking us for an increase in staff owing to the latioii- 
ing system. 


^Mr. A. R. Dalai, i.o.s., Deputy Secietary, Finance Department, Govern- 
ment of Bombay, was proseni when the evidence was taken. 



12th June 1925. 

POONA, 

Present: 

Sir CHABL33S Tobhuntbb, k.c.s.i., I.O.S., President. 

Sir Bijay Chanb Mahtab, g.o.i.e., k.o.s.i., i.o.m., Maliarajadhiraja 
Bahadur of Lurdwan. 

Sir Pekoy Thompson, ic.b.e., o.b. 

Dr. B. P. Paeanjpye. 

Dr. L. K . Hydeb, m.l.a. 

Mr. Ct. BAVXS, l.C.S,, District Judge, Kanara, was examined. 


Written memorandum of Mr, Da^is. 

Q. 137. — I do agree. There is much to be said in favour of the introduc- 
tion of a succession duty of general application into India. A succession 
duty in the form of probate duty is even now imposed on the estates of 
Europeans, Eurasians and Jews and all non-exempted persons within the 
meaning of the Admjn.sfcrator General s Act of 1913. This is the effect of the 
Admin strator GeneraPs xict and the Court Fees Act read together. And 
in certain cases, Parsees and all not exempted from certain provisions of the 
Indian Succession Act of 1865 and Hindus to whom the Hindu Wills Act 
applies, must pay succession duty in the fojrm of probate duty. 

The determination of the incidence of succession duty as now imposed 
in Incfia is a matter of some difficulty and complexity.^ So fai* as the 
Bombay Presidency is conceimed, these Acts must be considered — 

The Indian Succession Act of 1865. 

The Parsee Succession Act of 1865. 

The Hindu Wills Act of 1870. 

The Probate and Administration Act of 1881. 

The Succession Certificate Act of 1889. 

The Native Christians Administration of Estates Act of 1901. 

The Administrator GeneraPs Act oi 1913. 

The Bombay Begulation of 1827. 

The Court-Fees Act of 1870. 

The effect) of these Acts is inequitable. Succession^ duty is in India 
to-day in large part determined by the race or religion of tlie owner, 
and not by the value of the estate. This appears undesirable. Generally 
speaking, it is the value of the estate or inheritance which should iJiimarily 
determine the incidence of the duty. Any such general proposition must, 
however, be subject to such qualifications as public policy may demand. 

Q. 138. — I think that a combination of the three methods would he 
appropriate in India, Family ties in India are strong, and so is senti- 
ment. The continued existence of the joint family is evidence of this. 
The’*efore, I think, that in the imposition of a succession duty, not, only 
the value of the estate but the relationship of the heir or legatee to the 
deceased should be considered. It may be said that a succession duty 
has two aspects. It is at once a tax upon accumulated wealth and tipon 
unearned increment. Therefore, it appears that the duty should be pro- 
nox'tionate to the value of the entire estate which the deceased has left, and 
to the value of that which tim heir or legatee individually receives. To 
cegard only the aspect of the duty which comstitutos a tax upon accumulated 
wealth, and to proportion the duty to the value of the entire estate, would 
exclude a just discrimination between large legacies and small. To pro- 
portion the duty only to the walue of that which heir or legatee receive?; 
would be to regard only the aspect of unearned increment. The most simple 
solution of this difficulty would be, I think, to divide the duty into two parts 
firstly, there would be m estate duty proportioned to the value of 
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the conn anility oi' certain classes of property, with the sanction of the 
Central Governiiieiit, and to fix the rates at which the duty should be 
levied. 

Q. 140. — On the assumption that the duties as imposed in the different 
countries arc most approjiriate to the conditions there prevailingj it is 
arguable that Japan ofiers the closest xmrallel with India, and that the 

duties as iinxiosed iu Japan are most appropriate to India. Yet, the duty 

as liuiiosed in France is iiroportioned to the value of the entire estate, 
the rolat'onship of the heir or legatee to the deceased and the value of tlio 
inheritance or legacy- and 1 think Indian sentiment would most approve 
a duty in which all those throe elements were combined. 

I do not think a succession duty comxiarahle with the heavy rates now 
imposed in England would bo accoxiiable to the Indian legislature. The 

estate duty in England is of gradual growth, [t is not yet clear that 

the heavy" English duty which urgent needs have made imperative does 
not unduly depioss trade and industry. The Bombay Legislative Council 
has quite recently roiused to sanction a maximum rate of 7| iier cent as 
probate duty, though this refusal may he explained by causes other than 
disapproval of the principle of the duty or of the proposed rates. But 
tlie maxiinuni dv,ty in Bengal is apx)arently but 5 per cent. And, in view 
of the fact that the rates ol any succession duty which may be imposed in 
India will be deterjninocl l>y the needs of the exchequer, by the burden 
which industry wnll boar and by Iho votes oi tlio legislature, it ax^poai'S 
hazardous to venture upon detailed prox>osals. 

But 1 W'^ould venture to suggest that a rate of wdiich the maximum 
is 5 liQv cent allows no such disci-iminabioii betw^een large and small estates 
as luodei’u sentiment api:n*oves ; and it does not appear unreasonable to 
suggest that, regarded ab a tax upon accumulated w'ealth, a fortune of 
one crore should pay 15 per cent to the exchequer as estate duty. But T 
would ondeavour to appeal to sentiment by exemi)iing from the payment 
of any dutj^ but estate duty, the spouse or the lineal ascendants or descend- 
ants "of the deceased. A succession or legacy duty proportioned to the 

individual inheritance or legacy f would impose only on the in- 
heritance or legacy of those who were not thus closely I’claied 

to the deceased. Jlut these I sliould divide into three classes : firstly, 

brothers and brothers’ sous; secondly, uncles and uncles’ sons; and thirdly, 
all others. But though within these classes 1 would x^i’oportion the rate 
to the value of the individual inheritance or legacy, T would graduate the 
rates more steeijly than in the case of estate duty, and T wmuld impose the 
maxiiniiiii rate at a com])aratively early stage. ^ But wdtliout discussion 
and debate all such suggestions can be made only wdth the greatest diffidence. 

Q. 141. — I consider it appropriate in the case of a joint family to tax 
the share of a deceased coparcener. Even this, it wnll x^i'obabiy he argued, 
violates Hindu sentiment. But the share of a member of a joint family 
can at any tiino he determined by partition, and though on the death 
of a member of a joint family, liis share passes, not by inheritance, hut 
by survivorshix3, it cannot he dispnletl that the share of each of the 
survivors, inchoate though it may ho, has been increased. 

The piu’pose of a succession duty is to tax that x>ropei’ty wdiich passes 
or is deemed to pass on death. On the death of the manager, the whole of 
the joint family proxmrty can in no \vay be deemed to x^us^^' Under the 
Mitakshara Laiv, the manager of the joint family has, subject to eeitain 
limitations, the disposal and control of the wdiole property. But it is 
not his. He is but a trustee. Eaeli male copaiTener has a share wdiich 
call at any given time he determined. It wmukl be difficult to justify the 
levy of a succession duty upon the wdiolo estate on the death of a coparcener 
who is entrusted with the management. His beneficial interest only 
should be taxed. Nor do I think it would ho easy to justify an annual 
or periodic levy such as the corporation duty. It is true a joint family 
may resemble a corporation, in that it need never die, for the last sur- 
vivor can adopt. But in real life the joint family resembles, not so much 
a corporation as a Hindu joint family is no 

impersonal thing. Each individual member contributes his earnings to 
the common fund from which all are sustained. 

Q. 142.-1 do not accept this proposition. The law and practice of 
succession in England and India, so far as the administration of estates 
under wills and intestacies is concerned, are not analogous. Tn England, 
prqbato or fetters of administratfen can lie obtained only on the ceritficaie 


ot thv Coimiiis.sioiiors oi liil:uul Heveiiue that OfeLatc duly haw hooii paid 
on iho wliolo osUile. In Kii^lducl Llie graiib oi^ probate or letters of ad- 
ininistrai ion is a universal practice and a necessity. But in India, probate 
or letters oi adiuinistratiou are necessai-y only iu the case of 
certain classes ol the community or in (‘crtain circumstances. The 
heir of a Hindu or Miiliammadau landowner, in order to enter 
upon his inheritanee, would .not ordinarily he under the necessity 
ol obtain iiya, probate or Udders oi administration. Pic would not ordinarily 
be sub)e{i to the provisions of the Indian Succession Act or the Hindu 
Wills Act or the Administiator General s Act. No occasion for a certificate 
analogous to that arantocl by the Inland llevcniie Commissioners need arise. 
A succession duty upon tlio estates oi the larger landholders could doubt- 
less be assessed and levied by the Collectors of districts, did the legislature 
so enact. And in the Bombay Presidency the Record of Eights could serve 
the purpose of a register of titles and of lands. But before machinery 
similar to that in England can he installed in India, the law and practice 
of snccessioii, so far as it concerns the administration of estates under wills 
and intestacies, would. 1 think, hiv? to be drastically amended and rev'sed. 

Q. 143. — 1 do not think the difficulty here reloired to is oho peculiar 
to India. The joint lamily s^.stom in iudin may, 1 think, lessen rather than 
enhance the calamity uliicli falls upon a laiuiiy by death. The lather may 
bo siK'ceodect by the son oi’ brother, and while in a family w4uch is not 
joint, the death ol the bvead-wnnner nniy deprive the family of all siiste- 
iianco and protection, the death of the manager in a joint family may 
leave a son or brother to farm the land, and a son or brother in Government 
service or in trade. This is not the most cogent argument against the 
imjiosition of a succession duty upon the lauds of small proprietors. The 
most cogent argument' is the indebtedness such a duty might entail, and the 
unrest and susjiieioii that any obatructioii iu the heritage 'would arouse. 

Q. 144.— 'So tar ns immovable pi'operty is concerned and movable iiro- 
perty of a certain kind, such as cleh-fs, business assets, stocks and shares 
and the proceeds of insurance ijolicies, it 'would bo possible to make the 
grant of probate or letters ot admimsiralioii or a succession certificate 
cssenrial to the validity of the traiiftter ol any such xiroiierty, title to 
which is derived from the estate of a deceased person by inheritance or 
succession. This is not new the law, even as regards the estates of those 
to -^vliom the Indian Succession Act and the tJiiidu Wills Act apply. For, 
Sections 187 and IdO oi the Indian Succession Act ]uake the grant of pro- 
])ate or letters of adminitstration a condition precedent to the e.stal)lish- 
niont of a right as heir or legatee to any pari of the estate of a deceased 
person, only when such rght need lie established in a court of justice. 
And if any such right need not he so established, the necessity of pro- 
bate or letter^ of administration need not arise. And those to whom the 
jndian SuccG.ss’on Act and the Hindu Wills Act do not apply are freed 
even from this obligation. And I understand that in Bombay certain 
insurance companies feel keenly the absence ot such an obligation on the 
doath^ of an insured person. For, the firm 'ivhich demands such a proof of 
title is exposed to the competition of a firm which will take risks and dis- 
pense with this formality. And F understand that by some a law, 'which 
makes penal such transfers, would he welcomecL But I think that an 
ona(‘tment whicli provided that probate or letters of administration or a 
certificate slioukl he an essential element in the validity of the transfer of 
all movables^ title to 'ivhich is deiuved from a deceased person, would so 
embarrass the ordinary transactions of the market place as to bo generally 
'unacceptable. A certificate that income-tax has been paid i.s not a 
condition precedent to the expenditure of any part of an income which 
iH liable to the tax. 

But, T think, e^perenee showm that po-wers comparable with those 
conferred by Sections 37, 38 and 39 of the Income-Tax Act U 2 )on the Commis-' 
sinners of Income-Tax and his assistants should be conferred upon those 
offiffials upon whom the duty of assessing and levying a succession duty 
is imposed. Given effective powers of enquiry and effective penalties 
for deliberate evasion, 1 do not think that evasion of the duty, even as 
regards movables, would be easy. Nor do I think the valuation of such 
property 'would he difTieiilt. The goldsmith could value ornaments, and 
the Collector and his ofEcials could value land. Tji Bombay the Superin- 
tendent of the City Survey and his subordinates no-w value immovable pro- 
perty for the purposes of probate. The cost of stich valuation could be 
borne by the estate. 
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Q. Ho.- It is obvious iluii ilic iiifonic-Lax regisiers would l>e ot groal 
vaiiiG in the assessincni ot‘ a suceossioii duly upon the esiales of those liable 
to iuooiiic-tax. Tliose registers are not now available to the Collector ol 
Bombay, upon whom falls the duty ol clieckiiig the accuracy of those 
statements of assets and liabilities which, under the Court-Fees Act, are 
now attached to applications lor probate or letters of administration made ' 
to the High CViurt in its testamentary jurisdiction. By law the Cominissioucr 
of Tncome-Tax is forbidden to disclose the (*ontents of these rcgister»s. Bui 
if the assessment and levy of succession duty were entrusted to the Income- 
Tax Commissioners, no disclosiu-e would bo necessitated for their utilisation. 
And the laet that an extensive and efficient machinery^ for the assess- 
ment and levy of income-tax now exists is an argument in favour ol the 
asses.sment and levy by one authority ol income-tax and succossioii duty. 
And, in those cases whore gi*ant of probate or letters of administration is 
required, the certillcate of tlie Income-Tax Coimnissioner, that duty had 
lioeii paid upon the entire estate, could be made a condition piecedent to 
any grant. The High Court at Bombay » would not, I tbiuk, object to bo 
relieved oi tlie duty of scrutinising the s(*liedules of assets and liabilities, 
which is now imposed in pari upon the office of the Testamentary Hogistrar. 
So iar as iminovahlo projierty in the districts is concerned, the OoUectors 
could value the property ior the jmrposo of the levy ol the duty. Jn short, 
the duty would he assessed and levied by the officials of Iho Central 
Govei'iimeut, with the assistance ol the officials of the Local Governments 
concerned. 

Q, 14G. — In the Bombay Presidency, probate duty, whi(*h is in substance 
a succession duty, is 2 per tent uj)on an estate exceeding Bs, ],t)00. In 
England the duty upon an estate exceeding klOO is 1 per cent. The duty in 
India now lalis with undue weight upon small estates, especially upon 
those of the domiciled community. It is seemly a Government should 
be merciful to the widow and the oj’phau. Therefore. [ would raise the 
limit of exemption, on the assumption that agricultmasts are exempt, to 
Bs, 2,000 and on estates not exceeding Bs. 4,500, I would reduce the rate to 
1 per cent. And I would transfer to the clopartinout which assessed 
and levied the duty the power to grant the coj’tilieate of exemption now 
granted by the Adiiiinistrator-Ceneral. And the ceriificaite of the depart- 
ment that the duty had been paid might tend, in the case ol small 
estates, to avoid the necessity of the intervention of attorneys in applica- 
tions to the courts tor probate or loiters of administratioa, and thus lesson 
the burden upoii the comparatively poor. 


Mr, Davis g*ave oral evidence as follows 

fhe Q. — You are the District Judge of North Kanara? 

A. — T am. 

Q. — -You were for some time on s])ec}a] duty dealing vitli prohato 
duties? 

A. — ^Yes. 1 was on special duty jii Bombay and in the coiu’vse of iny 
enquiry i visited Calcutta also. 

Q, — You wore also Becrotary to the Atlay Committee? 

A. — T was. 

Q. — Gan you give us any advice on court-fees? 

A. — T was not prepared to do so. But during my enquiry T noticcvl 
one obvious anomaly, that is, that in Bombay court-fees do not vary accoi-ding 
to the sums in suit. For ten thousand or one lakh of rupees the court-fee 
is the same. J do not think this idght. 

Sir Percy Thompmn, Q. — ^What is the position in Bombay with regard to 
taking out probate and letters of ’ administration ? 1 want to sec how fai 

it is different from Madras, 

A. — I do not think there is verj^ much difference lietwoen Boiubay 
and Madras, Tn Bombaj^ we have Begulation Yllf of 1827 which is a 
substitute for probate and administration in the districts, but it is not 
much usod. Tnere are also many Parsees in Bombay and there is a 
Parsee Succession Act. But this applies to Parseos in Madras too, I think 
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Hh' Peni/ Thom />si)n, Q.— WUprc bhcvc is n will and tho c*xocnitor 
named, lie Ims to take cmt jirohate kefore bis position is esUihtished, but 
^\llore there is no will and jjossibly, ihore are competing defendants, a mej'e 
application is snflicieut? 

A. — It may be so. It is a ^ ory mirioiis anomaly indeed. No law now 
compels the adininistrator ot the estale ol a Hindu oV .Muhamnuidaii to take 
Ictteis ol adminisiratioii. 1'he Hindu YVilK Act applies only to Hindu 
\m11s. !l lias been suggesled that piohale and letters ol adminisUaition shmild 
he marie eom])ulsory. It has boon discussed in the Imperial Legislative 
Assembly and the Local (^lovernments were asked to give 1hcir ojiinion 
in the matter. ^I'lie general rdijeetioii was that it would cause hardship 
to (he [)oor ; it would he veiy di/ficulb io eidnrco and it would bo oiiposed 
lo custom and religion ainl also it ivouid lie wholly inexpedient. 

Q — (t)uld you not impose a limit? 

A. — Then there i.s tho difficulty of exeiujition. 

().~Just as in England il a poor man dies with CIlH, you need not take 
any aelion at all. 

A.-yThen there ivill be a question ‘‘Why compel a jiersoii to take loiters 
ol admiuisbraiion or probate at all?’^ 

Q. — It is only necessary because ibere is a la King question iinolveci. 

A. — ^Wliy (un you not dissoc-iato the grant fioni the duly? 

Q. — Hoiv is il possible? ISIoi cover, bhei-e is no doubt that succession 
duty would be evaded il you have not tliis provision. At pi'osent till you get 
probate, no company vnll recognize the e.KOcntor us the oivncr of Liie slnu’es. 

A. — [ do not think ,so. 

Q. — I understand that the insurance conqianies will not pay except 
on tlie production of probate. 

A. — Yes, they can be compelled to. A competitor will pay. 

The PrcMenf. Q,— Have you not seen a Bill in this connection which has 
hoen introduced recently in the Connell of State? 

A. — No. You might make sections 187 and 190 of the Indian Succession ' 

Act generally applicable by ijicorporating them in the Act of 1881. But 
thou the Muhammadans wdil say tljat they have their owm separate testa- 
mentary succession, etc. 

Sir Percij Thoinpson, Q. — L do Jioi care wdietlier there is i will or not 
you should only see whether the pj'obaie duties ai’e i)aid or not. 

A. — ^^fiio tendency is not to extend probate or letters of admiinstration 
hub to limit tlieir apjilicatiou. Indian Christians Avcie exempted by an 
Act of 1901. The Act of 180o exempts many people. That is why it has 
been described as a tax on Christianity, though it is not entirely true. 

It has been regarded as a duty on certain communities and other communities 
are cxemxit. 

Q. — You are not intorloring wdth any law of succession whatsoever? 

A.'—No, but you interijose a grant botw’een the executor and the will 
and the administrator and the estate, and this is not tho law^ of the ^ 

Mxiluimmadans. % 

Q. — ^We only say you must take out probate and before it is granted 
you must see 'whethc]’ the piuhaLo duty has been i)aid or not. 

A. — Yes. There is no question of interfering with succession at all 
Bui it has been opposed on the ground that the Muhammadans have theii 
own testamentary law and probate is not part of it. 

Tha Blaluuajadhirajd Bahadur of Burchcon, Q . — You say the most simple 
solution cl the difficulty would he; “to divide the duty into two parts. 

B'irstly, there w’-ould bo an estate duty proportioned bo the value of the 
entire estate; secondly, there wnuld be a succession or legacy duty propm- 
tioiied to the value of the inheritance or the legacy, and the relationship 
of the heir or legatee to the deceased’ Y Well, it is all right if the property 
has not been dhndod during the man’s lifetime. Supposing under the law 
which governs your Presidency^ — jMitakshara Law’ — 'there is no 16 aniias 
property, how are you going to assess the tax? Supposing 8 annas iiroperty 
hm already passed to another brother, ■what wdll you do? That is where the 
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difEculty arises. You can get over tlie question of Hindu Law by legislation 
to a certain extent, but you cannot get ovei' entirely the question of law 
i'hat is luy point, 

A. — T quite sec your i)obit. 

Q. — You say the duty should be proportionate to the value of the 
entire estate uhich the deceased has left? 

A. — T do not mean the entire estate of the joint family, 1 novel 
suggested that. You should tax the share which a man is entitled to. 

Q. — ^AVe have not had much evidence as to the Muhammadan aspect of 
the question. Clan you tell ns from your experience how death duty would 
affect the ]MuhLimmaclan l^aw? There are certain u-alf o>stafce&. There 
are two trusts, one where there is a distinct trust, such as an Imamharu, 
etc., and you have another kind of trust where there is not only a hereditary 
trustee, but he enjoys that property also, Supposing the property yields 
Bs, 1,00,000 and the upkeep of the mosque, etc., is Ks. 25,000, the remainder 
Ks. 75,000 goes to his pocket. What will you do in that case? 

A. — Yes. fn this \rahf charity begins at home. T should say it is 
a veiy difficult matter indeed. 1 liave myself consjdeiecl this question, and 
am of opinion that it is difficult to deal with. You will have to define a 
charity as charitable uses have been defined in the Statute of Klixaheth. 
According to Sir Henry Maine, it appears certain provisions of the Indian 
Wills Act ha\^e been aj^plied to Mtihannnadan.s in the Straits Settlements 
in the same way us they have been applied to C^hinese and others. Arnltain- 
madaim in Bomhin somet ino>i lake jiiohate. But i\' irnhfs were to ho 
exempted, e\ery one will begin to convert his property into a v^ahf. 

The Vre^ulenf. Q. — The intention of constituting a u'alf is to allow 
the heirs to enjoy the perpetually? 

A. — Yes, to keep the family from want for ever and ever. You will 
have in any ease to introduce legislation applying to wahjs as to all 
property ii yon levy an estate duty. You vould then see liow the 
Coil ncii takes it. You can th.en see what opposition there is. But in iny 
* opinion the only way to meet the dilferent (dpims to privilege of the different 
communities will he to abide by the primnple that any beneficial interest 
which ])assos on death must pay the duty. Only in this way can 3>rivileg« 
he met. 

J)r. raranjptjp, Q. — Your answer to Q. L39(2) : don’t you consider that 
fihe rate of succossiou duty should he the same all over the country? 

A. — r think that, whatever happens, agriculturists should be exempted 
from succession duty. 

Q. — That is true enongli, but would you exempt small holders as well as 
big holders of land? 

A.— Naturally one has to dra\v a distinction between land on which 
the agriculturist is dependent for his life and land bought for the purpose 
of speculation or which is the proiierty of an absentee Luidloi’d. 

Q. — Would not that difficulty he got over by sotting a fairly high limit 
of exemption? 

A. — It could, hut within the Bombay Presidency those wlio are above 
that limit vill he very few. 

Q. — Thai number will he very few oven in the case of commercial 
properly. 1 would like to know what really is the distinction. 

A. — After all, in the villages you ai‘o dealing with very wimple people, 

" and if you decide that agricultural land is going to he liable to succession 
duty, my fear is that you may cause unrest, anxiety, distrust and perliajiw 
Idoodshed among the people. 

Q. — If you have a limit of exemption, say, Rs. 5,000 or Rs, 10,000, 
hardly any of ilioso classes \uU be liable. 

A. — If you place the limit obviously high, the very highness would 
attract the attention of the peasant who should be exempted and help to 
establish confidence. 

Q, — T do not personally consider that the limit .should be as low as 
Rs. 1,000. 

is far better to Iqt some escape than to create anxiety. 




Q. — Would iliere be any objeeiion to land worth np to “Rs. 5,000 being 
exeniptod troiii estate duty? 

A. — There would il x^eople came to believe that it was the thin end of 
the wedge and that the hunt was giadiially going to be loweied: but it 
is going to be a veiy delicate thing indeed. If J neie a District Officer and 
a succession duty upon agi icultiiral land came into operation, T should be 
irightened of the result. 

Q. — If you exempt land, it is hardly worth while having death duties. 
Wo have lie^en told that peojile in the cities, viz., husiness x>eople, are already 
])aying very heavy taxes. 

A. — But they still accumulate property when they die. They iiianago 
to save a great deal and we voiild only tax wdiat is there. 

Sir Peicif Thompson, Q. — H would come to this: that you would tax a 
poor sbopkecpei with a ttionsnnd mpecs, but nob a man with land worth 
a thousand rupees, 

A. — r would not tax a sbopkecpei with a thousand rupees: morevcr 
there is this ditference that the profits of a slio]> may exjiand very considerably. 

Q — They may con ti art. 

A. — Then 1 do not consider tliai be should bo taxed. 

Q. — Won’t you tax accoiding to tlie man’s ‘ability to pay’.? 

A. — I do not know ir one can apply that pi inciide to India as it is now 
constituted. We see agricultino dt^eline in big industrial countries; and 
who can say wbetbei industrial nations will survive? One must take into 
consideration the ieini>or anient of the peoiile. 

Q — 11 land docs not pay, then it is going to he worth nothing. 

A.’ — 'But land may pay. it pays sufficient to maintain a peasant’s 
family. You do not want to tax a jieasant, simply because he is thrifty, 

lives frugally and manages to save a little. 

Q. — I entirely agree with you, hut iirecisely the same considerations 
would apply to the sbopkecpei’ 

A.— You can exempt a mmll shopkeeper. 

Q. — But I cannot see why yon make this clifference in the case of land 
except to the extent that you must make the time of payment easier in the 
case of land. 

A. — T am not jireparecl to look at it in terms of money; I am prepared 

to regard as the produce of land, not only the cattle anci crops, but the 

man himself. 

The President. Q. — If you oxompi land from this particular tax, you 
will have to exempt every class of person from it. 

A. — My whole idea is to exempt the jieasani’s liokling. 

Pi\ Paranjpue. Q. — I would exempt an economic holding which will only 
just maintain a family, bui one that will yield a surplus f would tax. 

A. — The whole ciuestion, of course, depends upon whether you can put 
your excnnption limit sufficiently high. 

Q, — should ap])roximabe]y say that land woi'th about Rs. 5,000 is 
ordinarily enough to maintain the owner, if he cultivates it himself, 

A. — Are not the vast proportion of the inhabitants of the Presidency 
peasant holders? 

Q, — ^Ancl, therefore, 1 want to exempt them. 

A. — You ‘said before that you -would not exempt all agriculitxral land, 
hut if the vast hulk of the population are agrieulturists irnd are exempt, 
there would be little left. 

The President. Q. — You agree to fix your limit of exemption, so that 
the peasant })roprietor would escape, but you -would not discriminate in 
favour of land as against all other property? 

A. — As such, no; bnt it depends upon the tenure. A peasant’s land is 
different from all other land. It is a thing apart. It must nob pay duty. 

Dr. Parivn jpt/e, Q . — So that you would not exempt all land as it is, hut 
oxemi^t land hold by ]>oa,sant propidetorsf 
. A.— Yei. 
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Q. — Do you consider that the levy of death duties, either in the foi^na 
of an estate duty or a legacy or succession duty, should be uniform all over 
the country or should vary from province to province? 

A. — think the limit of exemption may vary, but not the rates. 

Q. — Don’t you think that thero^ is this difficulty : that a man may 
have property in two different provinces, and it will be very difficult to 
administer the tax? 

A. — Yes, that has already been discussed. 

The President, Q. —In leply to Q, 139 (1), you say that “equity in the 
distribution of taxation is to be attained, not by a levy at unchanging rates, 
but by a levy at rates determined by the capacity to bear the burden 
of taxation and by the responsibilities and privileges of wealth.” I presume 
you would not alter your rates to balance your budget. 

A. — I agree it sliould not be done. 

Dr, Paranjpi/e, Q. — Tn the case of a joint Hindu family, it looks as if 
— reasonable in one way — the share that passes either - actually 
or presumptively, if partition had been executed immediately before death, 
should be charged to death duties. 

A,— Yes, 

Q. — ^Would not that be specially; favourable to the Hindu community? 

Take, for instance, a Christian and a Hindu, both inheriting an estate of 4“ 

a lakh of rupees from their fathers. They have no children at the time 

of inheritance. After they have inherited, each gets a son. In the ease 

of the Christian, on his death the whole lakh of ru^jees would be charged 

to death duties, but in the case of the Hindu, only Rs. 60,000 would be 

chai’ged to the duty. It is therefore obvious that there is an advantage 

to the Hindu. 

A. — 1 suppose it will all come to the same thing in the end. 

Q, — It won’t; the next charge will probably be thirty years hence if 
he has one son on his death. 

Sir Percy Thompson. Q, — -Tn the cavse of the Hindu, according to law, 
property can pass on the birth of a i^erson j in the case of the Christian, it 
does not. What you ciiargo in both case;, is what passes on death. 

A.— Yes. 

Dr. Pamnjpije, Q,— But your law recognizes that without any conscious 
nob of the Hindu, the son gets the property, in the case of the Christian, 
bbex’6 has to he a conscious act before he can reduce the estate fi'om one 
lakh bo Rs. 50,000. 

A. — After all, it is a tax on property passing on death and it can be 
determined by the law the people are subject to. 

Q. — ^Is it not a fact that in the case of the Hindu, under the Mitakshara 
Law, property jiiisses not only on the death of a person, but also on 
the birth of a person? In the case of the others, it only x)asses on death. 

What might possibly be done is to charge the Hindu at the same rate as he 
would be if he had been governed by the Indian law ol^ succession, that 
is to say, so far as the duty is concerned, charge the Hindu family in 
exactly the same way as a Christian family. It can he done this way : 
sux>pose there is only one member of the highest generation in that family, 
then charge him on the wdiole estate. If there are two or three brothers 
living together with their father not living, then charge him only on his 
fchare. If there are four, charge him on one-fourth of the estate,’ because 
he can get partition. If, on the other hand, the joint family consists of 
several generations and the topmost generation consists of four brothers, 
then 1 would charge on the death of any one of the brothers, on one-fourth 
of the estate, irrespective of how many sons he may have. That is what 
would happen in the case of the Christian family So far as the j^ayment 
of dtity is concerned. T would consider all subject to the same law, in ox'der 
to bring all communities on the same level. 

A. — ^Would it nob be practicable to let each of the other communities 
have the advantage of their own personal law as with the Hindtis? After 
all, Christian families are not very numerous in India and they must sufer, 

Q . — 1 don’t think they will suffer. You may keep the rate of duty lower 
if you like. My proposition would amount to treating all the communities I 

0n exactly the same footing. | 

Yl^U I 
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A. — doubt if it would work, 

Q, — I suppose it would. It was a suggestion made by Mr. Wild and 
another witness from Madras. I would, of course, tax partitions as they 
would be in tbe nature of a gift. 

A. — They are not in tbe nature of a gift. 

Q. — Til tbe case of tlie other communities, gifts should not be taxed 
if they are made three years prior to death. Under the Muhammadan Law, 
anybody can claim partition if he is a major within one or two years after 
death. 

A. — It is not an easy matter. 

Sir Percy Thompson. Q. — Is your conception of a death duty some sort 
of a graduated on property which passes on death 

A. — regard death duties simply as a tax on ^cumulated wealth paid 
by the estate of a person to tbe State which protects the inhabitants : 
it is similar to the old feudal fine. 

Q. — Ts your measure of the duty tbe value of tbe property which 
actually passes on death? 

A. — ^No; the modern idea apparently is that those who get more should 
pay a higher percentage. 

Q. — ^I am talking about the estate duty which is chargeable on the 
corpus of the estate and on the value of the property which passes on death. 
Jf^ any member of a Hindu^ family dies, it is pei’fectly useless to contend 
tliat he has not got something at the time of death which has a value in 
the market. All you have to ascertain is the value of the property which 
passes on death. Tt is perfectly clear that if there is a father, four sons 
and ten grandchildren, what passes on death is not the whole value of the 
property of these fifteen persons, but tbe value of tbe interest of tliat one 
person who dies. 

A. — That is what I thought. 

9 . — Jn the case of the Hindus, on the birth of a child, that child 
acquires iiis share of the family property. Suppose a Christian decides 
to do what the Hindu does and when a child is boni^ makes over by 
conveyance part of bis iiroperty to him.^ If you are^ going to charge the 
Hindu on the whole Rs. 1,00,000 of his property, it is quite clear you 
cannot charge the Christian on more than Rs. 50,000; it seems to me that 
you are penalizing the Hindus against the Christians, 

A. — agree, 

Sir Percy Thompson. Q. — In the case of a Hindu, a partition is the 
result of the expression of a eustom. 

A. — is a form of >socialiSm. 

Pr. Pamnjpye. Q . — If you are going to allow different communities to 
make suitable laws for Lbemselves, the effect of it will be that they escape 
taxation in one way or another. 

A. — ^You are only dealing with things actually in existence. If you 
depart from the principle of levying a duty on property passing on death, 
you will get much confusion. I think one has to look at it from the 
point of view of how it will be accepted by the people as a whole. If 
yoti bring in a Bill on these^ particular lines, viz., that the duty shall be 
levied only on property pa '-sing actually 011 death, T do not think either 
Christians* or Muhammadans would object to it. 

The President, Q. — On the other hand, if you brought a Bill whifh 
said that, for purposes of taxation the Hindti law of succession was to be 
made similar to the Christian Law. it might give rise to difficulties. 

A.*^It woTild. , 

Br. Paranipye. Q. — ^The duty chaz'ged would be the same as if the 
family had been gororned by the Indian law of succession. 

A. — ^But they never have been. 

Q.— You will obviously have to pass a law for it. 

The President. Q.*“Is there not also this consideration that, in the 
case of a Christian, the property remains as it is, in the case of the 
Hfindu the property is liable l^e reduced? 
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A. — Bebides, I do nob know if tlie Hindu Joint family will in the 
lutine fonn bo important an elemoiit as it now doebj because when pebplo 
get money the tendency ib to divide and separable. 

Q. — That ineiuib a tiebli joint iaiuily is ioinied. 

A. — ^It will take time. i 

Dj, Pamnjpye. Q. — You coubider that the duty should have regard 
to these three iniuciples, the total estate that passes, the amount of 
legacy obtained by each individual and the relation to the deceased? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — ^In the case of distant successois, would you make the duty 
fairly heavy? 

A. — should. 

tiiT Fcrty Thompson, Q. — Don’t you think it will be as well to 
liiiiit yourself, at any rate at fust, to the estate duty? 

A. — Then it might be said that you should first have a legacy duty 
which will show gi eater discrimination. 1 think one ought to go slowly. 
As a matter of fact, I should call the legacy duty a succession duty; then 
111 the case ot an estate duty you uould be leaving out the question of 
sentiment and not charging according to relationship. 

Dr, Faranjpye, Q. — Hindu family would rather allow the levy of 
a legacy duty on distant relations. 

. A. — So tar as I can ascertain it, the prevalent opinion among Indians 
is that those who have money ought to contribute to the expenses of the 
State, Here in India there is much accumulated wealth that should pay 
its share to the State. 

Q. — ^Isn’t one of the bases of these duties the taxation of windfalls? 

A. — I vas not looking at it from that point of view: it is a nindlall 
to the exchequer, not to the legatee. 

p.-yin a Hindu family oftentimes, if a man dies intestate, the second 
cousin inherits the estate; it is obviously a windfall. 

A.“~“I think you will find that in India the oipinian is prevalent that 
those who have loft a great deal of money should in proportion contribute 
to the expenses of the State. 

Q. — You can have both these duties at a lower rate if jou like, but in 
the case of succession by distant heirs. 1 think personally that the duty 
should be charged at a much higher rate. 

A. — Then you should charge an additional duty. 

The Fresident, Q. — a country of so many religions, you know there 
is the iirocess of adoption taking place, 

A. — ^Why introduce these complications when you can avoid them? 

Dr, Faranjpye, Q. — You cannot avoid them with Justice: because a 
man has got interest in his son, he would not have as much interest in 
a distant relation. 

A, —The chief aspect oi adoption is propeity not spiritual beiiehi, at 
least on the part of the adopted sou. This is my experience in courv. 

The P'iesident, Q. — In the report of your enquiry into the incidence 
and levy ol probate duty, you say that the peseut duty falls with undue 
weight on small estates. Is it not very unfair on the poor Eurasian com- 
munity P 

A. — ^It is. 

Q.— You propose that sections 187 and 190 of the Succession Act should 
be incorporated in the Probate and Administration Act, but why were they 
omitted from the original Act? 

A. — do not propose this. I say it is a means of making the duties 
equitable. They were omitted from the Act of 1881, because it was theught 
that to insist on the grant of letters in the case of every person who died in- 
testate would result in hardship and expense to the hulk of the people who 
are poor. 


think it Avould be a good thing to have the sections incorporated 

in the Act? 

A. — Only if it jis neoe'-sary for fiscal pnrpobes, bnL if I could avoid it 1 
would. As regards wills, I should distinguish between wills and letters 
of administration. A man who leaves a will is generally wealthy. 

Q. — One point i do not understand is why you say that^ ^^thcuigh chap- 
ter III- A of the Court-fees Act prescribes certain penalties for under- 
valuation, a condition precedent to the imposition of one penalty, at least, 
would appear to be the aiiplication of the offending parties.” 

A. — That is the result of a ruling of the Calcutta High Court. It has 
been generally accepted. 

Q. — Tinder what section is it? 

A,— It is a section which relates to fraud: — ^section 19-E. 

The President, Q. — I think it gave jiowers to Lhe chief revenue autho- 
rity. My own view of the section was that it did not give the revenue 
authority discretion to remit the penalty j he had no option but to impose 
it. 

A, — T looked uji the law at the time, and I think it is correct, to say 
that when there is a fraud and you know there is a fraud you cannot levy 
a penalty unless the party applies, but you have to regard it a^ a mis- 
take. This is the usual procedure. There is an application to the court; 
then the court goes through the probate and then it is sent to the Collector; 
and then the Collector goes into the assets and valuations, and if there is 
suspicion he calls upon the petitioner to give evidence. But he cannot record 
evidence on oath and cannot compel production of documents and accounts. 
The petitioner has got the grant already in his hands and it is not to his 
interest to produce accounts and books. 

Q, — ^Bnt if a mistake is brought to the notice of the High Court, does 
not the High Court withhold the grant? 

A. — Under the law they are compelled, to give a grant. They cannot 
withhold it pending the Collector’s enquiry. “The grant of probate or 
letters of administration shall not be delayed by reason of any motion 
made by the Collector under section 19-H, sub-section (4).” That is the 
language of the section, and that makes it perfectly clear that the court 
cannot withhold the grant. When it has been sent to the Collector and 
the Collector discovers there is a fraud, they cannot bring the law into 
operation and pmii&li the man for fraud unless he applies to amend his 
application. 

Q. — ^Does not section 19-E provide that? 

chief controlling revenue authority for the local area in wdiich 
the probate or letters has or have been granted may, on the value of the 
estate of the deceased being verified by aJB&davit or affirmation, cause the 
probate or iotiers oi administration to bo duly stamped on payment of the 
full court-fee.” That is perfectly clear. 1 think I am right in saying 
they are not compelled to swear an affidavit or make an affirmation. So they 
do not bring themselves under this particular section. 

Q. — ^Does not that refer to the affidavit in the High Court? 

A. — That refers to the second affidavit wdiich comes into account only 
after the papers are sent to the Collector. If you want to impose a penalty 
under section 19-E, they have to apply by affidavit or affirmation. 

treat fche affidavit before the High Court as his affidavit. 

A.“^l do not think you are justified in doing so. 

Q, — ^The man has already sworn his affidavit. 

A. — You have taxed him on that. Here you have to tax him on the 
difference. His first affidavit has been sworn and probate has been granted 
on it and was incorrect, and he must apply and make another. 19-G' is 
the section which authorises the revenue authority to act without the 
party. It is quite clear. 19-E requires an application and fraud. 19-G- 
requires no application and is for mistake. 

Q.— You refer to the Bill to amend the Oourt«-fee8 Act. Is that the 
Bill which was started about 1918? 


A. — was introduced before March 1918 before the Legislative As- 
sembly. 

Q, — It was the outcome of an enquiry that was going on for a long 
time ? 

A.— Yes. 

Q. — You say: ^^The Commissioner of Income-tax is clearly the i>erson 
most competent to advise as to the particular officer to be emi^loyod when 
adequate powers make enqiuiry profitable.^’ Would it be a good thing ancl 
profitable to have the whole thing administered by the income-tax dopart- 
ment ? . 

A.—l think so. Unless you do sO; you cannot get access to the records 
of the income-tax department, 

Q. — ^Have you studied the question of blank transfers and stamping 
of the contract note? 

A. — ^When I was Secretary to the Stock Exchange Enquiry Commit- 
tee, 1 went into the question so far as it could he gone into. It is a very 
difficult question. 

Q. — ^We were told there were groat legal difficiiHies in respect of blank 
transfers. 

A.“*^Ai)parently in Loudon a transfer in which the details are not 
filled in is not good tender; in Bombay a transfer in blank form is good 
tender. If it can be done in LondoUj it can be done in Bombay. 

Q, — Suppose you legislate to that effect? 

A. — The Bombay Stock Exchange say they uould not object. They 
are experts. The real reason they do not fill in the trails! ers is fco avoid 
the duty. 1 think it is now 12 annas. If you want to compel them to 
abolish blank transfers or to limit the life ot blank transfers, you will 
have to reduce the duty. But it is djfficult to see how you can enforce it 
without the co-operation of the Stock Exchange. 

Q. — ^Would they not be willing to co-operate? 

A. — They would be willing if the duty is reduced. They do not like 
blank transfers themselves j nor do companies, because the companies never 
know in whose name the share stands. 

Q.— Wiih their co-operation do j’^ou anticipate any legal difficulties? 

A. — ^No. The members of the Exchange are bound by the rules of the 
Association but blank transfers cannot be abolished generally by executive 
order of Government, but the Stock Exchange can forbid them to their 
members. It would be necessary to enact in the Companies Act that trans- 
fers in blank are void, to abolish blank transfers outside the Exchange, 
and the Exchange contemplate Government action. 

Q* — It has been suggested that we should levy a low ad ‘mlorp.m duty 
on the contract note, 

A. — That, I think, is the only way of taxing if you want to tax specu- 
lative transactions at all. 

Q. — Do you think there will be any great difficulty in forcing the Stock 
Exchange to adopt the use of an uniform contract note? 

A. “—The Stock Exchange, as a matter of fact, have agreed to do it. 

Q. — Have they a rule under which it is optional bo file a copy of the 
contract note with the Exchange? Would you compel them? 

A. — ^They have no rule, but such a rule would be useful, and if the 
brokers make their clients pay the stamp duty on the contract note, they 
would not have any objection. 

Q.^ — They would not break the Jav to favour their clients? 

A.— No. 

Q. — ^You do not see any x'eal legal diMculty? 

A.*— There are no difficulties, legal or otherwise, which cannot b© over- 
come so far as I can see. The Stock Exchange do not object and Uiey are 
experts. 

Sir P^Tcy Thompson* Q.----What would he the advantage of filing a 
copy of the contract note with the Stock Exchange? 
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the duty. 


m 

The evident, — Tlie^ idea is to prevent the evasion of 

Su Ftiiij Thoiiip.soii . — How ’wouid fchat in event evasion r' 

The Fiesidefii. — ^You have something to refer to. 

Sir Fercy Thompson. — ^You might file a copy, hut the copy would not 
beai a stamp. 

The Fiesident. — But we know there is a contract. 

Sir Fercy Thompson, — I am soriy I cannot follow you. Suppose 1 
have a contiact note and it has to pay Hs. 10 duty. 1 do not put the 
stamp on the countei-toil hied with the Stock Exchange. How are you 
going to iind out whether the original was pioperly stamped or not? 

Witness. — vSupposo the paities fall out, then it will come to notice that 
th?s paiticulai transaction had been enteied into and then probably you 
will eomo to know that it has not been pi’operly stamiied. You can check 
the counterfoils vitli the value of stamps sold. 

Sit Feroy Thoiiipson. — Suppose you have contract notes hied in the Stock 
Eveliange that ought to have paid Us. 4,000 duty, but you have only sold 
Its. 3,990 woith ol stain i)s, how can you ascertain which paiticuiar broker 
13 short? 

The Foesident. — You may paste the stamps across the dividing line 
sejiaiatmg the original and the counterfoil. You have to deface the stamps 
any way. 

Dr. Faratijp ye. —You could have dujilicaie stamps, stamps consisting 
of two parts, Bs. 10 on one side and Rs. 10 on the other*. 

St7 Feity Thompso7\ — Then I might put Rs. 10 on one side and not on 
the other. I put it on the side which has got to go to the Stock Exchange. 

The Freside^it,— You make the stamps in such a way that you 
could not do that without defacing the stamp. 

Q. — ^There is just one oihoi thing Ihe stamp duty on transfers is 12 
annas pei hundred rupees. Now you want that to be leducod to 8 or 4 annas. 
What duty would you contcunpUite so that it might be provided that each 
tiansaction should have a tiansler? 

A.— Then you will bo making the duty very heavy if you tax ^ evety 
tiansaction. I do not contemplate between settlomont days taxation of 
all transactions. 

Q. — ^You have a settlement day? 

A.™Yes. 

Q . — h it not a simple thing to say everything should be eleaied on 
that clay? 

A. — ^But you cannot prevent carrying over. The whole objection if 
you aie going to impose a stamp duty on badli business »&, the duty is 
too high. 

Q. — Definitely clear up everything on settlement day. Surely you 
can carry over, but you use transfers. 

A. — They can use blank transfers. They need in practice use none. 

Q. — understood you to say there would be no objection to using a 
translor if the duty is reduced. 

A. — Yes, that is the opinion of the Stock Exchange and the Enquiry 
Committee. 

Bit Percy Tho7np$07i. Q.^ — ^The duty on transfers in Bombay, you 
say, IS 12 annas, i.e., I per cent, in England the duty on transfers is 1 
per cent. 

A. — ^But all the members of the Stock Exchange Committee were un- 
animous on the point that if you really do want efiectually to enforce this 
stamp duty, you will have to reduce the rate. 

The President, Q. — ^Then as regards court-fees, they are a great 
deal lower in Bombay than in the mofussiL 

A. — ^You cannot make a comparison between the High Court and the 
mofus^il courts. 

Q.— It is cheaper to file a suit in the High Court than in a mofussil 
court. 
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Q.— That does not come to the State. 

A.~-No. 

Q.—As regards suits in the districts, have you any observations to 

“.rf 

A. —How are you going to value a declaration? 

Q— Are they not suits for value? 

which ■■^n’beva?ued“^^““ “ consequential relief 

Q- ^Would*it not be possible to frame a definition to differonriite suits 
for mere declaration from suits which would result as a suit lor value? 

thaM^Ss’fiL*S*i sometimes happens 

».A. L*a“t‘fc p.“? J'r.1S?'S; Sv'SoiS* •“ ““ 

S2ai"n,““ »t 

A.— The Clerk of the Cornet has to look through every application- ■ihp>n 
there is the opposite party who might take objection to tL shortage in 

Q,« ^You leave it to the opposite side? 

A.— There is the Clerk of the Court. 

Q. — ^Is ho an expert? 

A. — ^He is supposed to be. 

Q.— Would you like to have an audit of court-fees received? 

A. — It might assist. 

Mr. Wnes\--An audit was made and little was realized, 
be likely to yield more revenue? 

iii 1^9^ think that the suits aie grossly undervalued AftA-c 

claimed is going to he of any value, it is going to* be di^i-nniAri 
and the opposite pai-ty will take objection to the valuation Time ^after 
tmie I have had to frame an issue whether the plain? Is pToperTr^^^^^^^^^^ 

the recinlt nf Similar case. Tt is quite a common thing that 

p.rii™£j d'irgS‘s‘‘s: ';Li • 

A. All the debts have to he shown. 

tbSf^+ti®’ ^ ® sets his certificate with regard to the 
tte rlst. ^ ^ regard to 

have^i^Kutered^^utto thSd’^ucSrcertifWtr f 

oriroX?" ““ •” 

Q, ^You cannot enforce it legally. But. as a rnottAi* aP fn/ii- ^ 4.1 t 

would ^ot oppse if you lake c^ut I certificaL as regards one St’ 

A. That is possible, but how are you going to stop that? 

Q.~l am only giving you an instance. 

« people agree "fco pay without a certificate, there is no need to InvA 

a succession certificate. The law does not compel every one to ^ 

succession certificate if debtors will pay without it ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Q. — They agree to pay on consideration. 

As— It is their right. The law allows them. 

wtuHsE" ® 1 


was present when tj|e evidence w^s taken. 
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A.-! did not .0 into .f befo^e^ I 

the court-fees were raised It j^y present 

.nstitutiou,. Tiny s not 

'"T"I'..» ^ “ ‘r ss%s 

How are you going to aHuits for declaration, suits 

,„ S,;:S”3 s?.r»rS3r;isf..“£^^^^^^ -«-» »■ 

‘‘°T!5' <1. »‘ J”“ “ ‘ “‘ ’" “*' °' “ 

"‘“oiiK >»“ “f" ■” °' ‘’”" 

”' i™;'Va,;rit .« b. a»c.n> i” ‘"*° "“““’ 

"‘‘"a-yon S" »•* «"4 r”''' *“'“*" ’''‘° “'” 

« »j... *,• ; ss/Scr'e 

"„“ ’S *oiTi°i>.“te .Itowrff Eve.7 man h» a right to rnyolm 

Z upon a quarrel. 
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13th June 18S5. 

POOSTA. 

Tresent: 

Sir Cn\TiLEs Todhitntlk, k.c.s i., i c.s.^ Piesuleuf, 

Sii JBijay Cit\ND c,.crE., k.c.s^i., i.o.m.j Maliarajadhiraja 

Bahadur of Bard wan. 

Sir Peegy Thompson, k.b.e., o.b. 

Dr, R. P. P\RANjpyE, 

Dr. L. K. Hydee, m.l. 

Mr. X.. J. MOUMTrOIlB, C.E.E-, I.C.S., M.B.C., Commissioner, 
Central Bivision, Poona, was examined. 


Written memorandxim of Mr. Mountford, 

^ Q. 3. — There are no reliable figures in India on which we can. base a real 
estimate of natural wealth. Tlio hulk of the jieople have an income below 
Rs. 2,000 and are not liable to income-tax. 

Q. 4.~-Would bo most exjiensive and would involve detailed and inquisi- 
torial enquiries. There are siiecial difficulties also m the case of a continent 
with a high pioiiortioii of small agi iculiuri&ts whose income varies from 
year to year with the vagaries oi the season, and with very largo numbers of 
depressed tribes. Within a score of miles from Bombay are thousands of 
Katka)is and Tliuhiirs^ whoso nvihzation and standard of comfoit is of a 
primeval type. Such numbers, whose income is extremely small and who sup- 
port themselves on game and edible vegetable substance, would water down 
any estimates, and any estimates, even assuming they were absolutely correct, 
would theiefoie give no idea of ‘^national” income. So, in any case it would 
be valueless. 

Q. 5 . — A censiw of production of ii.duslrial concerns is easy and not 
expensive. A census of gross production from agriculture^ is capable of an 
approximate estimate irom our figures of crop returns, but would vary with 
very wide limits from year fco year. For example, in Ahmednagar, a district 
of 6,601 squaie miles. The total land revenue demand is over 20 lakhs, yet 
in a bad year, and bad >eais aie frequent in this area, only a few lakhs are 
collected and this shows the falling ofi in all agricultural incomes in such 
a year. Similarly, the figures will he susceptible of enormous variation in 
other scarcity tracts, which are mainly found in the eastern x^arts of the dis- 
tricts of Nasik, Poona, Sholapur, Satara, Bijapur, Belgaum and Dharwar. 

For the shoxikecpcr class ue have our income-tax returns only whera 
the income is Rs. 2,000 and over, and the large majority of shox) keepers are 
below this limit. There would be greater accuracy if we lowered the income- 
tax to incomes of Rs. 600 as was formerly the case. Then we could get a 
fairly reliable return for all India. 

Q. 6. — We should first see how this works. 

Q* 7. — I doubt whether this would be very useful. In a large agri- 
cultural country that produces all its own raw produce, the vicissitudes of 
the season would make it impossible to make any annual comparisons, 

Q. 8. — ’Most of the well-known bcjoks and treatises giving results of 
enquiries into the conditions of different sections of the people have already 
been listed in the Annexure, But it may bo mentioned that a good deal of 
useiul matter could also be found iii the Land Records, Administration 
Reports under the headings—^ Trade and Industry’, ^Prices’, 'Labour anj 
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Wages’, etc* It may also be interesting in this connection to see the various 
famine reports and to trace the present development of the famine measures 
now current, from which the item of 'relief works’ is being gradually ex- 
punged — a fact indicating the increasing iiowor of the masses to resist the 
efleeis of lainine. Even it we add these to the list in Annexuro C, it cannot 
bo said that the matoi’ial is sufficient to form the basis of an approximately 
accurate estimate of the incidence of taxation on different classes. Indeed, 
it would, ill the first place, bo necessary to-rdeiiiie the different classes for 
which an estimate is to he aLtempted. Ibis done, an expert staff will have 
to be ongaged in making iiersonal enquiries into the condition of the different 
classes in representative towns and villages. 

Q. 9. — I consider that without a special establishment to examine ac- 
coimt books or to make inquisitorial enquiries we could get no i-eliable data. 
With such an ostablishnient, we must divide the classes into (a) agriculture, 
(b) professional, (c) manual workmen, and (d) officials. But this would leave 
out hundreds of thousands of depressed classes, illa/mrs, Mciticjs^ Blianghj 
inferi'or village servants, wild tribes and the like. 

Q. 10. — An attempt was made to expunge the figures of 'non-tax’ re- 
venue (e.g., proceeds from penalties, from sale of waste lands, trees, etc.) 
from the total land revenue for collection for the Presidency for the years 
1920-21 to 1922-23, and it -was found that those 'non-tax’ items amounted 
fco about 4 per cent of the total land revenue demand of the Presidency. 

Q. 11. — Similar items also appear in other revenue heads, e.g., 'Local 
revenue’. 

Q. 12. — ^No. The forests are worked commercially in one sense. In 
another sense, they are worked to assist the cultivator. Large revenues are 
surrendered to the cultivators in the vicinity of forests by free gracing or 
graeiing at nominal rates, by privileges which enable cultivators to take 
material for agricultural purposes and the like. The Forest Code gives all 
details. 

Q. 13 (a). — ^It should endeavour to make the depai'tment a commercial 
proposition as far as may be, after the convenience of agriculturists has been 
carefully observed, so that the department cannot be worked according to 
(a), (b) and (c). No. 

I consider that as regards irrigation the advantage to the cultivator 
should bo considered even thongh the undertaking proves a loss. If the wealth 
of the agriculturists which will supervene' on the undertaking of large irri- 
gational schemes is accepted as denoting an increase of the wealth of the 
State, as it should be, it should not be necessary to limit our irrigaiional 
schemes (as now under the orders of the Government of India) to those only 
which pay a substantial rate of interest. 

In a scarcity tract a scheme that yielded 1 per cent, for example, would 
be a real ijayilig concern ; we should be saved the heavy losses by remission of 
land revenue; the heavy cost of 'famine’ operations and the weakening of 
the x 3 opulation and stock. 

(y The public get good value for their money from (a), (b), (c), 

(d) and (e). I know nothing of (f). Every country is entitled to make a 
profft on i>roviding the convenience of coinage. 

Q qg — is always a very low rate. It is fixed (a) on the capacity of 
the raivat to pay, and (b) on the necessHy of yielding a return. ^ The report 
of the Irrigation Department shows the very small profit that is obtained. 
It is not a tax, T approve of (1) only, but the rate of interest should be kept 
so low as to make the rates easily paid. The return sought should be the 
advantage of the people and the State in general rather than the interest. 
A State cannot be run as a bank which advances money to make a profit. 

Q 16.— Yes. A betterment tax. The State should take 50 per cent of 
the increased value of land by instalments. But the land law will have to 
be altered to allow this as we have a SO-years guaranteed settlement. 

Although under Section 55 of the Land Eevenue Code can charge 
extra rates for new water facilities, we caiinob charge on the betterment of 
the land ; this stands in the way of our irrigational schemes and a land tax 
jaw on improved lands benefiting from a new canal system should be intro- 
duced enabling the State to take 50 per cent of the betterment. On the 
Bari Doab Scheme in the Pixnjah, land increased in value from under Bs. 20 
per acre to Bs. 400 per acre over an area of 60,000 acres. 


Q. 19. — ^In all parts of India special taxes are employed for special areas 
(municipalities for example). There should be separate incidences shown : (1) 
large cities, (2) municipal areas, and (3) mofiissil areas. (2) might be split 
up into three heads: areas with a population (a) of 80,000, (h) of under 

80,000, and (c) under 40,000. We ha\e small municipalities of 15,000 wl o re- 
sources are small, and taxation is therefore light. 

Q. 20. “—Yes, ta \es are ourmaiked for particular services must 

be distinguished from taxes levied for general purposes by the local body. 
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his Bs. 1,000 or invest it, and the result maj^ be compared with the wideii'* 
iiig rii»ple& of a pool into which a stone is thrown, as every merchant 
who roroivos the inclividiiars cusrom \vili make moio mono 5 ^ it is, there- 
fore, essenlial to see bhal the inconio-tax Joes not reduce spending power. 

I approve also of a tax on luxuries, and in this I include entertainment 

tax. 

I consider that Indian income-tax can be increased. I would not dis- 
tinguish between earned and unearned income. The subject should be 
encouraged to invest. 

In India an income of £300 to £d()0 is far greater wealth than in 
England, firstly because the standard of comfort of the individual is lower 
in India than in England, and also because local rates are very low and 
never reach 50 per cent of his ratoible ^aliie as is (ominoii in England. He 
has a larger margin. ! coiuider, thmoioie, tiiat the income-tax of 2.6 on 
an in^jome equivalent to £300 onwards can be suitably raised (with suitable 
rebates. The hrst £100 of income should bo free from tax if the minimum 
of lls, 2,000 is maintained). 


— 

Present, 

Piopo&ed 

! 

1 England. 

£ 
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A luxury tax is embodied in the fiscal policy of most countries and 
exists in India. Notice for example the duty; of 30 per cent on motor 
cars. But care must be taken not to charge oxcessivo customs rates which 
will i^educe consumption to an appreciable extent. Two and two of the 
customs do not make four. The high customs duty, for example, on 
champagne in England has reduced its consumiition. 

Q. 36. — ^No. A small allowance of £25 is allowed in England for each 
person supported outside the family, and if names and addresses are given, 
the yiersons who are said to be supported by the payer can be verified. 

Q. 37. — J do nou favour super-tax. I would suggest that instead of 
super-tax there should bo £ graduated tax on dividends : and that after 
a 12 per cent dividend the State should take 10 to 25 per cent of the 
increase. 

In recent j^ears 50 per cent has been paid by many mills. Alcock 
Ashdown Co., connected with ship-building and machinery, paid TOO per 
cent a few years back. Companies should not be permitted to exploit 
the necessities of a country, and I consider that 12 per cent is a dividend 
that would temxii invostors to the fullest extent. T admit that a well-run 
company has a right within certain limits to make a large profit, but 1 
think that the right should bo limited fco some extent as I propose. Too rigid 
a super-tax mUfet drive a (‘oinpany to spend money somewhat freely on 
extensions, renewals and repairs, which can be carried much too far. I 
consider that if Government were to take a small proportion of all dividends 
over 12 per cent, there would be no attempt at evasion by such means. 
If a company could pay 20 per cent it ’would pay to the shareholders 10 
per cent and to Cxo vein men t i pei cent at 50 per cent or 18 per cent 
and 2 per cent at 25 per cent; 16 or 38 per cent is a good return to a 
shareholder. 

Q. 38.-1 do not think agriculbxtral incomes should he taxed. Govern- 
ment receives land revenue, and the local bodies receive local fund cess 
of ono-sixteenih of the land revenue (which can he raised to two annas 
per rupee) on every acre of occupied land. As already a contribution is 
niade by agriculturists and smocars who hold land to the revenues of the 
country, and as this privilege has existed since our inectnie-tax camo in(^ 
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force, I consider the holder of agidcnltiiral land should he exempt. Agri- 
cultural profits moreover are subject to such wide variatioais, e&t)eeiaily 
in Bombay where we have the east of the Deccan subject to scarcity yeais, 
that the income would have to be calculated afresh every year. After a 
scarcity year, moreover, ^ the question of refunds would be most difficult 
and complicated. I consider it most difficult to assess the profits of agri- 
culture. The yields of individual fields in the same village vary according 
to the amount of energy and enterprise of the cultivator. 

Q. 39. — I am afraid the estimate that the amount of income-tax levied 
on agricultural incomes above the subsistence level would be Es. 16 to 
Es. 20 crores is prima facie wide of the mark. In the first place, it is 
unsafe to make any such estimate -without proper data, wlxich can only 
be obtained by a close inquiry of the conditions in different piwinces, 
which indicate a separate estimate lor each province. 

So far as the Bombay Presidency is concerned, an attenijit was made 
in 1923 to frame estimates of the probable income-tax revenue from agii- 
cultural revenue (vide paragraph 4 of G-.E. 196-B-Coiiii . ol 12th June 1923). 
In the course oi these enquiries, the estimate lor the Central Division, the 
land revenue of -which amounts to 1.4 croios, was ioimd to be Es. 7,80,000, 
i.e., less than 8 lakhs. If the proportion of piobable income-tax revenue to the 
present land revenue be taken to bo the same in the Presidency as in 
the Central Division, the income-tax levonue for the Presidency (land revenue 
4.38 crores) would be about 25 lakhs, and at this rate for the whole of 
India (total land revenue receipts 36 crores) would be about ci'ores. 

But the Bombay ratio would not apply to India taken as a whole. Conditions 
in some provinces as regards the 'relation of agricultural income to land 
revenue are widely different, e.g., in Bengal with its permanent settlement. 
But this would at any rate indicate that the estimate of 15 to 20 crores 
quoted in the question is by far an over-estimate. 

Q. 40. — I consider that the present limit of Rs, 2,000 is far too high 
A merchant in the mofussil, who pays no land revenue and therefore no 
local fund cess, receives free schools," roads, dhara^iihhalas. hospitals ancl 
the like. T consider the limit should at least be Es. 1,500 but woulcl 
prefer Es. 1,000. It is bad for the subject to receive advantages for no- 
thing, apart from tlie fact that it makes the burden unnecessarily heavj? 
on others. A small income-tax on incomes of Rs. 1,000 would bring in 
a large revenue; and our largest source of taxation was on the Es. 1,000 
incomes. 

I consider EvS. 1,000 fairly represents the cost of subsistence for an 
ordinary^ middle-class family consisting of a married couple and two or 
three children. 

Q. 41.— It is an exaggeration to say the income-tax a>s at preseni 
assessed is a tax on honesty. There is no doubL that tbe system of having 
accounts of companies certified by chartered accouxitants has to a great 
extent reduced the scope of false accounts. On the other hand, I do not 
think that the present system of centralised control of income-tax is more 
efficient in this regard than the previous system. 

Q. 42.— T am in favour of the issue of printed, bound and paged 
accounts, which alone should be evidence of a debt m a Court of Law. tr 
Italy this has been the custom for many years, T quote from my pamphlel 
regarding debtor and creditor in Bind written 24 years ago : 

^ ^^With such facts before us, it will be strange if some kind of com- 
mercial code cannot be made applicable to Sind as obtains ni various 
parts of Europe. To say it is above and beyond the Baniya is absurd: 
our Specific Eelief Act, Limitation Act and Contract Act are daily broughi 
into operation by nioney-lenders to_ suit their ends, and a man, mio cat 
understand and bring to his aid the former, can understand any 
thing. Whether or not special agricultin^al courts^ should he estahlishet 
to work the Eelief Acts and Commercial Act is a question -worthy 
of consideration. It would probqbly ^be fo-iind that four judge; 
-would he sufficient for the work, as suits -vvould be far less frequon 
than at present, while the numhor of subordinate civil courts could h 

reduced. -o v c a x i i t n 4-1 r 

^Tt seems absurd to allow Eehof Acts to be -worked by tiie orqinar 

subordinate civil judiciary, who for so long have looked upon equity a 
beyond the scope of their jurisdiction, and this view is borne out by tn 
replies I received from the Subordinate Judges of the Province, ^ii 
the first fortnight of the Eelief Act were 4still allowing dlt per cent n.m 
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24 per cent on mortgage bonds. Wliether or not tliis is remedied, I do 
not know; but I have their autograph letters for perusal, if the statement 
seems incredible. 

'Tower to go behind the bond and scrutinise debts as is allowed 
under the ltd ef Acrs is monningless at present, it cannot ])e exer- 
cised by our subordinate courts. It is as useless as an empty gun, Om 
su^, ordinate couits have not the mind, nor the training, nor the symxiathy 
to go into the debts, nor, having all this, have they the knowledge. Very 
lew, it any, can juad JJaiuya character, and to detect forgeries and fabri- 
cations in any system of accounts, English or Native, a little more iliaa 
a scanty knowledge of the character is necessary. Hence, the suggesdon 
of the four Special Kclief Subordinate Judges for this woi-k, unless it is 
ordered that the clumsy and uncouth Baniya character be replaced by 
Arabic-Sindhi, a measure which would he unwise, if as few Baniyits know 
the latter character as they say. But, perhaps, this ignorance is feigned 

"A great deal has been written on the indebtedness question: so 
niiich, indeed, as io^ provoke a retort that this pamphlet is merely vain 
repetition of what ijas been said cl^ev hero. But m all the reports to 
Hovernmont, believe T am right in saying that no one has ever suggested 
that the Baniya’s accounts should be reformed, or, suggesting this, has 
laid down pmcdcai suggestions. Ilub is the more remarkable because, 
granting the necessity, the remedy appears so simple to anyone acquainted 
with the money-lender and the methods employed by him' and the weak 
points that he finds in onr law. We must first of all lay down that, as 
unregistored documents are not evidence to prove sale of land of over 
Bs. 100 in value, so unbusinesslike books shall not he produced in a Co art 
of Law in a suit on a debt. It will then be necessary to lay down what- 
a business book is, and having done this, to take measures to prevent franc! 
and fabrication, for the money-lender will not readily forego the faciu 
profits which he has enjoj^ed so long. 

will be first of all necessary to interpret Section 34 of the Evidence 
Act strictly, and to allow claims to confidence to those books that are 
entered up from day to day, and to consider that these only are regularly 
kept in the course of business. (I.L.R., 10 Cal., 1024). At jmesent, tbV 
roznama^^ which is entered up two or three months, or even later, after 
the original transaction, has no right to be produced, even to lefresh 
memory in a Court of Justice, while the account ledger, with its casual 
entries and its slipshod methods, is eciually -worthless. 

^We have therefore to secure the maintenance of business books and, 
ill view of the frauds that are practised, to secure those hooks from sub- 
sequent manipulations of an unscrupulous money-lender. In a counfcry 
where the debtor class are notoiiously ignorant, laws must be jiassed for 
their protection in the same way that in England laws have been passed 
to protect minors, seamen and others. 

"Every account .book must, therefore, be purchased from Govormnent. 
Ib will he numbered, dated and paged and totalled by a responsible ofllcial, 
and entered in a register. No erasures or insertions will be permitted, 
except as notes, and no alterations which obliterate the original entry, as 
is now the custom. An index must be kept. At present, if an index is 
niainiainod wdiereby an interpolated account could be detected, it is always 
destroyed when the ledger is produced before me. At the close of each 
year, the account ledger must contain an abstract of all dealings, copy 
of which is to be sent to the debtors. The abstract will show the number 
of tho account of every debtor in the ledger, the amount of principal, of 
payments and of interest, and will be endorsed by the officer who is appointed 
by* Government to superintend such books. Whether ho is to be an exist- 
ing official or not can be subsequently determined, but verification fees 
would go far to pay for a specially appointed officer. No account which 
does not appear in the abstract and tally with tho description therein 
shall be accepted in a court of justice, and all acknowdedgments of accoimls 
must be attested by at least one literate ssamindar and not by the Baniya $ 
relations or neighbours, as at present. The Verifier’ is not responsible 
for the correctness of the totals, as his time is limited. 

"Each year a new ledger must he employed, starting with the abstract 
of the last ledger. This will prevent the insertion of fair c^ies or spurious 
aceomits in old ledgers, which is one of the features of tho Baniya s account 
system at present, when he produces his hooks before a court that has power 
to scrutinise the original debt. 
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“Tile Tomayna must be closed and totalled daily. Even if tbe 
Baniya does this nominally, it will prevent a great deal of fraiid, as in- 
sertions and additions will be more difficult, and the closing and totalling 
will prevent any alteration. Of courso, a Banii/a may write up his roznama 
at the end of a few months in daily totals, but his fabrications will be 
limited to those months, whereas at present there is no limit as he can 
conect his totals or not even total his roznama. The same lule as regards 
corrections, interlineations and erasures will apply. 

‘‘The roznama will be numbered, paged, and the page total duly 
endorsed before it is opened. This will prevent insertion of pages, concoc- 
ting spurious roznninas and writing up fair copies as at present. 

“The roz7Uimas will be closed with an abstract each year, or earlier 
if a partnership is wound up, and will be duly attested by the official. ’ 

“The maintenance of a 7^oz7}ama will he compulsory for cash items 
and m the case of grain dealeis a day-book, showing the grain transactions 
each day, must also be written up. 

“No suit on a debt will he allowed in a Court of Justice if these con- 
ditions, both as to books and abstracts, are not strictly complied with 
They impose no restriction on an honest money-lender j on the contrary 
they will be gladly welcomed by him, a^ it will make it all the easier 
for him to prove his debt with the least trouble possible. 

“Every bond that recites consideration must quote the ledger and 
7'0Z7iama in which the item occurs. 

“Every payment must he entered up in the ro:ma77ia. At the close 
of each year, a balance sheet must be filed, showing the receipts and pay- 
ments of the year with reference to the serial number of the account and 
the number of the day-book. 


“By such a system as this, all interpolations will at once be pie- 
vented, and we have the precedent of France, Italy, Spain, Enssia, Ger- 
many, Austria and Greece to enforce on the money-lender the maiiitenaiice 
of proper accounts. In those countries, the trader must keej) a day-hook, 
letter file, balance sheet, showing his complete assets, the debts due to 
and the debts due by him with the value qf each debt. The day book 
and the debts due by him with the \alue of each debt. The day-book 
tialled, and sealed each year by the Commercial Court or tlie local Mayor. 
If these regulations are necessary in Europe, they are far more necessaiy 
in a country where the agriculturist cannot road or write and keeps no 
pass hook or ijrivate account, and where, therefore, tho*histoi’y of the 
transaction can be easily concealed by the money-lender. Chapter III shows 
how necessary such a Code is in Sind. 


“Such are the legal precautions I would recommend in the way 
cf bridling the private money-lender. It may be argued that in England 
the law does not interfere with the accounts of private money-lenders; but 
there it is a trade of very little importance, -while here it is universal. 
If such restrictions drive the petty money-lender out of the trade, so 
much the better, as he has to make exaggerated profits out of usurious 
interest and fabricated accounts in order to make up for his deficiency 


of capital. 

“An abstract of a commercial code that should be applied in ouler 
to enforce the correct keeping of accounts has been given at page 122 of 
my Administration Report for the yeai 1899-1900, and I repeat it here 
for facility of reference: — 

“1, Everj’' inone.v -lender must keep a day -hook, which will show 
all cash items on the credit and debit sides, and every merchant shall keep a 
goods day-book to show all business transactions and every receipt and iiay- 
nient under any head. The cash and the goods day-book shall be balanced 
daily when transactioup oeci'r. The day-book shall bo k©i)-fc independent of 
any* other books which may be required in the person's business. A money- 
lender who is also a merchant shall keep both books for both branches of 
his trade. 


“2. No day-book, ledger or book of account other than those supplied 
by Government, and kept in the manner prescribed by this Act, shall be 
admissible in a court of justice in evidence of any item recorded therein. 

* Eveiw business person must submit annually to the MulmtiaThaT 
an inventory of debts owed by and to him of whatsoever nature 
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j and origin. The inventory must be closed by a balance sheet 

I and stateinonb of profit and loss, and must be entered and 

signed year Ijy year by the parly in a ])ook opened for the purpose. 

“1. Tile day-book, auentory hooL and ledger vsliall not be brought 
' into use tiniil each leal thereof has ijoon numbered and countersigned by 

j the ]\[iiUiftiU k(ti . On the last page ol the above-mentioned book shall be 

' ontered the nunibor of pages comjirised therein, and the MulMiarhar shah 

( append to such entry his signutiue, duly dated. 

i ^ ^‘5 The day-book wbothci of cash or goods must bo presented once 

in overy year before the Mnlhlhu heir, and shall be visaed by him imme- 
J diately below the latest entry therein. The ledger shall likewise be pi’o- 

cluced once a year, with an abstract of nil accounts therein, showing the 
debit and credit iotals and the balance duo on each. 

“6 . TIk' alKirf-meiitioned book must bo kept in order of date and 
sequenco, without blank spaces, intorlinoations or marginal alterations. No 
erasures are allowable, and wliere any corrections may be necessary, ifc 
must be made in sueh a way that the words struck out shall be completely 
i logiblo. 

^^7. Whoever makes a regular business of trading in money or credit 
must, at tlio close of each year, make up tbe account of every person who 
has dealt with and has become his debtor, and within three months from the 
close of the year must send to such person an extract in writing, show- 
ing nob only the total due, but also how the total has been arrived at. WTio- 
ever wilfully neglects to comply with this regulation shall be punished whh 
fine which may extend to Es. 100, and shall lose his claim to interest for 
the part of the year on nil items which ought to appear in such extract. 

^‘8. Every possessory mortgagee shall forward to his debtor, through 
the MiilMiaThar, at the close of every year a statement showing the assess- 
ment levied, the expenditure and the outturn on the mortgaged land, and the 
amount carried forward against the debt, and at any time the mortgager 
I shall be allowed to sue for an account and to apply to the civil court to fix 

^ j the instalments for redemption of the mortgage debt.” 

1 Q. 43.' — I am strongly opposed to the present day idea that the subject 

1 I should be the assessor of his own taxation. Snch a scheme would not work. 

^ The emx)loyment of non-official assessors and commissioners in India is nut 

j ^ at all desirable. It would only give additional scope for speculation and 

1 fraudulent loraciices, and it would be impossible to get an impartial non- 

! official assessor* as all are interested parties. ^ The growth oi civic spirit 

I > which can successfully stand private and individual temptations, is not yet 

sufficiently advanced in India or any other country. 

^ Q. 44. — do not think the objection counts for much. There may be 

eases of prefei’Cntial treatment, but income-tax-free dividend saves a great 
» deal of investigation and is better for the State as no dividends escape pay- 

4 ment, I xu’efer on the whole that dividends should be paid after deduction 

of tax. 

Q. 45.— Yes. 

Q. 46. — '‘Incomes dei'ived outside India” should be liable to taxation 
‘ if enjoyed in India, The jas-iifimton to-? income-tax is, T consider, based 

on the fact that the subject must pay for the protection and good Goveiu- 
meiit that enables him not only to earn but to enjoy an income. 

Q. 47. — The present system has on the whole woj‘ked satisfactorily 
and is understood, and there is no case for any change. The three years 
.4 assessment is ironhlesome, and occasions many demands for refund. A 

j claim for refund where the previous year’s income is the basis is easier to 

'|r ^ decide. 

90, — ^Without referring to text-hooks I would define a tax and lenj; 
as follows: 

Eent is that amount paid either in cash or kind to the owner for 
enjoyment and use of property by a third party, which is determined by 
the public demand foi such enjoyment mid use. 

Tax is a contribution levied* on an individuars income the amount 
of which is determined according to the rec^uirements of the State at that^ 
time. 
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3n tlie ease of non-agripultiiral a&sessmontsj tlie rate demanded by tiie 
State IS gi-adually approaching the definition of rent. On n on-agricultural 
land the latest rule is to ehaige half tho lull market value ol the land UfS 
a renUree holding as ocfupancy piice and 6 per cent on the remainder 
as rent. 

In the case of assessment on agricultural land the assessment is in 
tho nature of a tax and not of rent. 

Land tax is^ a tax on the profits of land. Government as owner of 
land under vSoction 87 oi the Land llevenue Code does not take full rent’ 
from the occupier, but charges a.ssessinent on agricultural land observing 
the principle laid down by Lord Elpliinstone that assessments must be light. 

Our assessments as shown in revision settlemGiits are often only ono-fiflli 
of the rent which the owner derives from the land. 

Agricultural assessments are based upon a share of the net produce 
and are to a great extent empirical and are based upon general considera- 
tions. To charge on the gross produce would be to place an undue tax 
on energy or industry, 

While the Government of India has laid down that the maximum up to 
which assessment should be charged is 50 per cent of the net assets, it 
is not bound by such a figure nor under our present law can it be held down to 
any definite limit. The Saianpur Rules of 1855 lay down that one-half 
of the welhascerfcained assets is the share to which Government is entitled. 

In actual practice T do not know of any case where in this Presidouoy 

we take 50 per cent of tho net assets. In our revenue settlements we find 
that tho assessment bears a small proportion to the rent the tenant pays 
to tho landlord. This rent varies from 2^ to 7 times the actual assessment. 

Q. 97. — Tho assessment should be such that it can be paid by the 

cultivator without difficulty over a term of years. He can either work the 
land himself and receive the profits of the tenant and of tho landlord, 
or he can lease out the land. When he finds the rent is sufficiently lucra- 
tive to save him tlm trouble ol laboui he ceases to lalioui* and lives as 
a landlord. The landlord pays assessimml and he charges tho higliest lent 
that the agriculturist can pay him. ^ If the assessment were doubled, he 
could not charge more rent, and if it wore reduced, he would not charge 
less rent. 

Q. 98 (1). — The first cntic'sm is nol correct. All our settlements are 
based on the ability of the raiyat to pay. The falsity ol such a statement 
is proved at once'liy land sales which aio usually higher than 50 times 
the assessment (see Q. 104). 

Q. 98 (2). — 8'he second is a hall tiuth as there is a guarantee of a 
settlement that shall be for a term of years not exceeding thirty. If it 
is meant that there is uncertainty which perplexes the owner of land, tiio 
falsity of this statement is shown by the fact that land sells under our 
80-yeai guarantee at a very high figure and that tlie rate is shown in 
our revised settlements to be steadily rising considerably over by rate 
of tlie past settlements. For instance, in the taluks of Raver^ and Yaval 
(East Khaixclesli), which are typical of coiicontrated cotton cultivation, the 
figures are as follows for the' average values and rents per aero for ail 
classes of land, good, bad and indifferent: — 


Peilod 

Eaver. 

Yaval. 

Land values 

Rents j 

Lnnd values. 

Bent. 


ns. 

i us. 

! ES. 

i •r.r, 

ES 

1888-90 

48 

1 ^ 


n 

1910-14 

165 

10 

170 

85 


This shows that in twenty-five years land values increased fourfold and 
rents doubled. In Dlmlia taluk, another typical cotton tract, land values 
increased threefold and rents doubled during the twenty years prior to 
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1918. In Sampgaon tahik (Belgaum district), wliicli grows cereals as its 
main crop, land values increased threefold during the thirty years i)nor 
to 1913. ' * 

In the non-cotton tracts also the same inovcinont was going on. Land 
in the essential ly cereal-growing tracts of the Alimednagar and Parner 
taluks (Ahineduagar district) went up to double and treble its previous 
value during the thirty years preceding 1916; while in the Bhovgaon taluk 
of the same district, which had begun to grow cotton on a fairly extensive 
scale during that peilod. land values increased hveluld. Even in the rice 
area of the Ratnagiri di.strict laud values more than doubled themselves 
between the years 1897 and 1914. 

Q. 98(3). — ^The third cannot be seriously meant. The raiyafc knows what 
he has to pay. He gets a notice of demand; lie has his receipt slip and gels 
receipts. He can al any tune inspec ( the i*ecord of rights and see wliat he 
has to pay.^ The (Government officers call up raiyats to the r7mrrf(// and 
inspect their receipts and question them, and safeguards are taken in 
India that are unknown in any oilier country. 

Q. 98(4).— "The? assertion that 20 per cent of land revenue is spent on 
collection alone is not correct. The real percentage for the Central Division 
is about 10 per cent even on a liberal estimate of the cost. It is arrived at 
in this way. The total gross land revenue in the Central Division is about 
Rs. 1,50,000. fu estimating tlie cost of collection of land revenue T have 
taken into consideration the full amount of the pay of Tdlafis and Kulhtrtifs 
and two-thirds of the pay of Patels and Mahars in cash, and one-tenth of the 
gross charges on account of the pay, etc., of MomJafilcn'S, Deputy and 
Assistant (Lhllectors and the clerical establishments in the district. We thus 
get approximately a total of Rs. 14,86,000 which works out to 10 per cent. 

Q. 99. — These so-called temporary settlements ai'e not based solely on 
prices. There are also other factors taken into account, e.g., rents, value 
of land, progress of commixni cations and ^ other facilities, etc. It is not 
understood how prices (i.e., one of the factors taken into account) lead 
to an amount of inequality. The ordinary everyday fluctuations in prices 
do not affect the settlements^ in which the general trend of prices is taken 
into account over a run of thirty years. 

Q. 100. — do not favour taxation of agricultural incomes. Any 
exemption would induce fragmenlation of lioldings to come within the 
limit. 

Q. 101. — ^No. I cannot approve of a tax on mutations though there 
is no objection to a tax on transfer by sale, mortgage, etc. ^ Mutations 
include changes resulting from other causes as well. Partitions among 
Hindu families are the first cause, and we cannot change the Hindu religion, 
“Every holding* become^ subdivided when the cultivating proprietor 
dies and leaves more than one child, and as the whole face of the country 
is open and without hedges, the division is easily and speedily made. 
Thus the held map which fairly represents an estate one year wall never 
fairly represent it five years after : in fact, w^e might almost as well attempt 
to map the waves of the ocean as to field map the face of any considerablo 
area in any part of India.” 

In any case, I do not think a tax on mutation would chock fractioni- 
zation. The only effective way of checking fragmentation of land would bo 
by making a radical change in the ordinary Hindu Law of Inheritance. 

Q. 102.— 1 strongly support this theory which is directed against indivi- 
dual exploitation of State resources, the value of which has increased through 
the good administration of the State, which should therefore share in the 
advantages which it has conferred. vSo far as the Presidency prm)er is con- 
cerned the question is more or less of an academic interest as there are no 
considerable areas of waste land likely to he brought into new irrigation 
schemes* 

Q* 103.— No, it is always open to the local axithorities to impose addi- 
tional rates for local needs. 


^Agricultural Progress in Western India, by Mr, Q. Keatxuge, c.r.K., 
(Chapter IT, 67*) 


Q. 101.— Tlio true inciclen(‘e_ ot land vcvomie as aH'ccting the persons 
who pay it can oiiJy l)o clotorniint'd ]>y a compariboii oL the laud revoimo 
with the aciiiai sales of roveiuic-beariiig land and with the aclual leases. 
The following arc the details of sonic of these taken from recent settlGment 
reports; — 


Dibtiiet 

Taluk. 

Bale& (No. of 
iime& die 
asfees&ment.) 

Rentals (No. of 
times the 
assedbmeut.) 

Bholapar 

8anf*o]a 

Si] -61 

6 


PaiuUiaopur . . 

Id 78 

5*12 

xVhmednagar 

Kopeigaon .. 

62 90 

1*68 


8angaiiiner . . 

i 7171 

6 87 


P. Jam Idled . . 

52*99 

0*5 


Kai jat 

27*17 

2 97 

Et'B' Kbandeth . . 

Pachoia 

92 •()2 

7 17 


P. Bhadgaon , . 

88 85 

t) to 


Raver 

127 

6*2t 


Paval 

180 

6*42 

Wis'. Kliande&h . . . , j 

Sindklieda . . 

97 

0 85 


Of the methods enumerated, J prefer (3) and (4). 


Q. 105. — We have practieallj^ no minerals in Bombay except salt. 

Q. 106. — Yes. The tax should he on a graduated scale. Local conditions 
require different taxation, and 1 would make the schedule as wide as 
possible. 

Q. 107. — According to item No. 8 of Hchudulo II attached to the Bche- 
dulod Taxes Rules, a tei’ininal tax cannot now he imposed by a local 
body which did not levy octroi before 6th July 1917 without the previ- 
ous sanction of the Governor-General. This seems unnecessary interference. 
It would therefore ho hotter to omit item No. 8 of the said Bchcdule and 
to change item No. 7 which now provides only for ^octroi’ to terminal 
tax or octroi’. It would also he hotter to provide specifically for M'eos for 
temporary use of land^ by insertion of a new entry under item No. 11. In 
the same way ^pilgrim taxh which is now actually levied at several pilgrim 
centres under Bection 59 (X) of the Bombay district Municipal Act, should 
be expressly provided for in the Schedule, and the item in regard to it 
can conveniently he made sufficiently comprehonsiye by wording it so as 
to make it include a surcharge on railway tickets, which i.s more eon- 
voniont to recover than a pilgrim tax. The item should be worded as 'a 
pilgrijii tax either by means of a surcharge on railway tickets or otherwise.’ 

Q. 108. — ^Ihixation to be oilective must not run counter to the wishes of 
the local body. Each of the taxes — octroi, house tax, land cess,— has its 
own defects. Octroi, for instance, often acts as a transit duty unless refunds 
are paid fully and promptly and easily. At present the procedure is com- 
plicated, and the delay is conshlerablo. House tax cannot always he ap- 
portioned to each individual’s ability to pay. Tt is a tax on a particular 
form of property and has to he assessed with refcrenc'e to the prox>erty. 
Bueh property is not necessaidly an indication of the individuaP.y means. 
Laud cess leaves untouched the professional classes, e.g., Lho pleaders and 
tlie luoncy-Ieudors, who enjoy the use of the roads, schools, dharamfilialai 
and hospitals without any payment to the local rates. In spite of these 
defects, none of these taxes can be discontinued. 

Q. 109. — Mi\ Arraitage vBraith’s criticism of octroi fs correct. More 
supervision and more local interest is needed. But it must bo borne mu 
mind that the system of octroi as administered by the niunicipahltios in the 
Bombay Bresicle'my is not as bad as it at first sight seems to bo. So 
wc cannot say that all the evils described in the qiiiotation arc necessarily 
inheront in the systein and not ipseparahla from it. Municipalities differ 
in their methods and ill their efficiency of administration. If proper care 
and supervision is exercised, the evils of octroi can he minimised. 


ooriiractorfe. 'When crop fails^ there is no Governmoni cleinaiul in ,such 
cases and question of remission or suspension does not arise and aaniindors 
are not harassed by petty officials. 

Q. 99. — The temporary settlemeiits have, of necessity, to take into con- 
sideration the prices prevalent at different periods, and this must result in 
inequalities which seem to he unavoidable. The evil might, to some extent, 
bo mitigated liy eliminating abnormally high and low jiidces and taking the 
average of years considered to bo normal. Another and equally important 
fac‘tor in those settlements are the produce estimates, which are considered 
to be faulty. vSucIi estimates might reasonably he prepared by the settle- 
ment officials in coiiftnltation with the x^i'hicipal zamindars of the locality. 

Q. 100. — Ks- 2,000 cannot he taken as a subsistence level for all 
classes of people; this level must vary with various classes. It should he 
possibio for a taxing offi(‘or to^ ascertain a xnirely agricxilturist’s income, 
but when the profession ol agricuUuro is combined with other occiix)ations 
the matter ])ocomes more complicated See Q. 40 above.) 

Q. 101. — In plicc^ wiiovo there has been a regular setllomeut and the 
land record is regularly and properly maintained, mutation leos are levied 
ai rales which are proscribed by the Local Government under the Land 
iLneimc Act. The rate of these lees might be coimiderahly enhanced and 
fixed at a certain pereeniago of ilio value of the proporfc.y affected, and not 
on the leveiiue dtuiand as at present (paragraph 52 ol the JJahiehistan 
Bevenue Manual). En order to place some clieck over Iractionisatlon, a 
sliding scale ol tees may he prescribed, a higher rate on lover values. Thus, 
li the foe be 5 per cent on property valued at JRs. 1,000 or moie, the rate 
may be 10 per cent up to Us. 500, 7) per cent from Bs. 500 to Rs. 1,000. 
Such a sliding scale and the penalties whidi exist in the rules may result 
to reduce the fraclioiusalion to some extent. 

204 ^ — Eollowing methods might be suitable to arrive at mi approxi-^ 
mate incidence of land revenue: — 

(a) if the incidence is required per head of population, divide the 
gross demand by the population dependent directly or indirectly on agri- 
culture. 

(b) If the iucidoncG required per acre of har rested area, then 
divi^lo the gross revenue domfitid by the area haiiested. 

Bata for such methods would probably be forthcoming from the pro- 
vincial revenue reports and the Imperial Census Table XVII—oecupation 
or means ol livelihood. The result will not bo quite a<*curate as m some 
cases those whose main ^ means of subsistence is agriculture have one or 
more subsidiary occupations, 

Q. 107. — As a coiiy of the Scheduled Tax Rules is not available, I 
am unable to say whether the taxes embodied in Bchedule II 'vili give 
sufficient scope to local bodies oi” not. 

Q. 108. — There is no doubt that octroi is in realily a local custom 
duty, but it has in its support the long usage, and people ai'e accustomed 
to It. It is a tax, which falls on evei^y member of the community indireeily 
and its distribution must be inequal according to the consumption d duti- 
able articles. The rates of duty on articles of luxury, which are not 
generally consumed by the poorer classes, might be considerably enhanced, 
and raise the revenue thereby. 

The octroi duty^ is liable to be evaded but not extensiveljx In Quetta, 
the only municipality in the provincCj where octroi duty is levied by a 
paid official agency, wo get few eases in a year of the evasion of pay- 
ment of octroi. 

Q. 1X0.— In Baluchistan the reasons which have opei*ated to secure 
the retention of octroi in bazars and cantonments aro: (1) its antiquity— 
the tax having been levied in parts of the Kalat State long before British 
occupation, (2) it being an mdireet tax is not unpopular among the 
poorer classes, and (S) it is not very difficult to collect. The cost of collec- 
tion would probably be lessoned if authority wore given to local bodies to 
collect the dues: (i) through railway on rail-borne goods, and (ii) by means 
of contracts on "goods imported by road, and the term of which 
may vary from one to hve years -being extended to ten years 
with the special sanction of the Local Government* In Quetta about 



tliree-fourtlis of the octroi is collected by the railway authorities for a com- 
mission of 3 per cent on gross collections, which is much cheaper than the 
departmental agency. Here the question of substituting a terminal tax 
for octroi has more than once been discussed and dropped in favour of 
Octroi, 

Q. 112. — It seems right that the rent and land tax should be levied 
in whole from the owner, who no doubt will shift the burden of the taxa- 
tion, or part, on to the occupier in the shape of enhanced rent. In can- 
tonments, bazarvS and new towns the population is more of a shifting nature 
and hence the occupiers often change, have not any permanent interest, 
and it is more easy to collect the tax from the owners than from occupiers. 
Tn case of failure of payment, legal steps can more easily be taken against 
the owner, and recovery made by attachment of property taxable. 

Qs. 117 and 118.-— In some cases, ifc is extremely difficult for local bodies 
to raise locally the funds necessary to finance an onerous service, and in 
such cases a portion of the expense should be borne by the general tax- 
payers. Financial assistance might he given from Government funds in the 
shape of grant-in-aid, the general principle being that the utility of the 
service must not ho loholly confined to the local area. Such grants be 
given for education in institutions which adnnt a certain x>ereentage of 
students from iviilwut municipal limits, more especially students belonging 
to agricultural elaa^es; in the shape of scholarships for technical education; 
to hospitals and dispensaries which also treat people coming from outside 
municipal limits, provision of accommodation in hospitals for patients from 
rural tracts; and for sanitation, etc., the effects of which will he beneficial 
to the people of the surrounding villages. Such contributions should be 
earmarhed for pariicular form of e^ponditure, and the contribution and 
the expenditxire should be shown in the annual accounts of the local body 
in a separate stateynent. The authority sanctioning the contribution 
would then be in a position to call upon the local body to explain when any 
expenditure has been incurred out of the contribution on objects not covered 
by the terms of the grant, and in cases in which satisfactory exjdanation 
is not afforded by the local body, the sanctioning authority might even ask 
for the refund of the whole or part of the amount so spent by that body. 

Q. 119 (vi). — The suggestion made by Sir Ganga Bam seems to re- 
present the system in vogue at jiresent in greater part of Baluchistan, 
where land prodvee pays revenue in kind at the general rate ol one-sixth 
of the gross produce, except in areas which are under a fixed cash assessment. 
The rate on lanJs hrigated by Go^cinment canals is higher. All live- 
stock pays a grazing tax the rates of which vary for different classes of 
animals. Rir Ganga Bam would exempt local consumption from this tax, 
and tax only that x)ortion of the produce which is meant for export, while 
in Baluchistan the tax (land revenue) makes no such ^ exceptions, and 
even does not make any allowances for the cost of production. 



